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EUROPE. 

GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

INCREASE  SHOWN  IN  AMERICAN  SALES. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  8TATE8  MAKE  A  NEW  HIGH  RECOHl>. 

A  net  increase  of  $27,000,000  in  exports  to  the  United  States  is 
shown  in  the  following  statement  from  Consul-General  A.  W. 
Thackara,  of  Berlin,  giving  the  aggregate  of  invoices  by  consular  dis- 
tricts from  Germany  during  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1906  and 
1907,  respectively : 


AixlHChipcUe. 


TnnUort ... 

GlaUFhnu'!' 
nambarg  . . , 

kSTT!'.'.'.".' 
HwdelnirK.. 
M&nnheim . . 

JIunfcli 

Kuremberg . . 


2,T(H,«BS 
2,906,310 
3,  US,  416 

7.786,399 
1,267,(05 
l.DBCMS 

l,K2fi,919 
10, 923,  AM 
9,273,371 
2.778,160 
^raJ,7<M 

i,oas,«!9 


14, est, 

2,772, 
2,02S. 


Wl,4(« 

494.4311 

818.163 
61.294 
2,191,468  ' 
70,668 
174.561 
3,910,566 
JS,120 


I-  745,  Wl 
-  SS(,W5 
I-  3,309,638 

y     6i)e,n»g 

Y        27,829 


A  retrospect  for  the  past  eight  fiscal  years  of  German  exports  to  the 
United  States  follows : 


1900 $fl8,8I2,160 

1901 9H,887,0H 

1902 101,714,064 


1003 $120,794,92,1 

1904 10t{,222.iNi!i 

1905 llB,tH>8,337 
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PROSPEROUS  RHINE  COUNTRY. 
INTENSE  MANUFACTURING  ACTIVITY INCREASING  EXPORTS  TO  AMERICA. 

Consul  H.  J.  Dunlap,  of  Cologne,  supplies  the  following  commer- 
cial and  industrial  review  of  that  part  of  Germany  up  to  July  1, 1907 : 

The  condition  of  the  manufacturing  industries  in  the  Rhine  prov- 
inces of  which  this  consular  district  is  mostly  composed  continues  to 
be  most  favorable.  One  can  not  travel  any  distance  on  any  railway 
line  in  any  direction  that  one  does  not  see  new  factories  being  built 
and  additions  made  to  those  now  in  operation.  Some  of  the  new 
buildings  are  of  great  extent  and  seemingly  indicate  that  the  builders 
have  great  confidence  in  the  future.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that 
all  the  factory  buildings  are  erected  in  the  most  substantial  manner, 
the  ro.aterial  used  being  mostly  cement,  brick,  and  iron  or  steel,  the 
minimum  quantity  of  wood  being  used,  and  most  of  the  new  buildings 
are  practically  fireproof  where  the  business  contemplated  permits  of 
such  construction. 

In  conversing  with  manufacturers  the  general  complaint  is  of  the 
scarcity  of  labor  and  the  inability  to  obtain  any  great  increase  from 
any  place.  In  this  section  a  large  share  of  the  coal  miners  are  from 
Poland,  Hungary,  or  other  Eastern  countries,  and  many  of  the  work- 
men in  factories  are  of  the  same  nationalities.  It  can  be  said  with 
certainty  that  no  man  in  Germany  is  idle  unless  he  so  chooses. 

ARMY   INFLUENCE    AND   COUNTRY   LIFE. 

The  drafting  of  the  young  men  into  the  army  has  a  tendency  to 
draw  them  from  the  country,  for  after  having  lived  in  a  large  city 
with  its  attractions  and  conveniences  the  return  to  the  small  village?, 
where  life  is  necessarily  much  slower  and  the  opportunities  for  enter- 
tainment much  less,  the  desire  to  return  where  there  is  better  pay, 
shorter  hours,  and  more  diversity  in  life  usually  overpowers  the  home 
influence,  and  the  man  hurries  away.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
young  women  who  hear  from  the  men  the  stories  of  city  life,  which 
also  has  the  effect  of  drawing  that  class  to  the  city  where  the  demand 
for  female  help  is  much  greater  than  the  supply. 

The  manufacturers  in  this  district  with  whom  I  have  conversed 
about  the  matter  state  that  they  have  orders  in  most  cases  that  will 
give  employment  to  their  help  for  several  months  should  no  new 
orders  come  in.  The  iron  ana  steel  trade  is  unusually  prosperous, 
the  building  of  better  and  larger  buildings  in  the  cities  requiring  an 
additional  amount  of  iron  and  steel  to  make  them  fireproof.  Even  the 
smaller  dwelling  houses  are  made  substantially  fireproof  by  means  of 
steel  girders  for  supporting  floors  of  concrete.  Considerable  structural 
iron  and  steel  are  sent  from  this  district  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  manufacturers  hope  to  increase  the  shipments  during  the  present 
season. 

LARGER  SALES  TO  AMERICAN  CUSTOMERS. 

The  principal  manufactures  shipped  to  the  United  States  from 
this  district  are  iron  and  steel,  aniline  dyes  and  colors,  velvets  and 
plushes,  postal  cards  (pictoral),  carbonate  of  baryta,  chloride  of 
barium,  nitrate  of  strontia,  nitrate  of  soda,  ultramarine,  zinc  oxide 
and  zinc  white,  bicarbonate  of  potash,  chocolate  and  confectionery, 
cologne  water,  dress  trimmings,  earthen  and  decorated  ware,  leather, 
wine,  paints,  steel  wire  for  heddles  and  piano  strings,  cement,  wall 
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paper,  and  ApoUinaris  water.  A  large  quantity  of  plate  and  window 
glass  is  also  exported  from  this  district  to  the  United  States,  but  is  all 
sold  to  customers  in  England  or  Belgium,  whence  it  is  sent  to  the 
actual  users.  The  values  of  the  actual  exports  from  this  consular 
district  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  are  given  in  the 
following  table ;  also  tnose  of  the  previous  year : 


Article. 


Aniline  fialts  and  dyes. . . . 

Carbonate  of  baryta 

Chemical  apparatus 

Chloride  of  barium 

Chocolate  and  confection 

ery 

Cologne  water 

Dress  trimmings 

Earthenware 

Iron 

Leather 

Mineral  water 


1906. 

1907. 

«l,535,fi91 

$1,716,398 

36. 8W 

29,840 

7,468 

4,540 

58,539 

63,459 

78,279 

67, 142 

12,062 

13,802 

8,805 

9,553 

66,539 

60,846 

631,228 

568,270 

36,049 

50,519 

635,899 

531,352 

Article. 


Nitrate  of  strontia 

Nitrite  of  soda 

Orange  mineral  and  red 

lead 

Silk,  velvets,  and  plushes 

Steel,  wire,  and  rods 

Sundries 

Ultramarine 

Wine 

Zinc  oxide  and  zinc  white 

Total 


1906. 


4,558,686 


1907. 


873,267 

899,630 

25,804 

25,190 

21,335 

25,999 

101,893 

111,795 

609.700 

155,498 

472,122 

977,912 

25,320 

39,062 

1M,963 

211,396 

126,853 

147,963 

4,910,166 


FRANKFORT  ON  THE  MAIN. 
31ETAL   TRADE   LEADS  IN   THE   GERMAN   INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS. 

Consul-General  Richard  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  furnishes  the 
following  review  of  the  commerce  and  industrial  life  of  that  part  of 
Germany  for  the  past  year: 

The  year  1906  was  a  continuation  of  the  ffreat  industrial  activity 
of  the  previous  year,  and  was  even  more  marked,  although  the  prices 
for  labor,  raw  materials,  interest  on  capital,  and  the  cost  of  living 
have  been  almost  steadily  advancing,  which,  in  spite  of  the  increase 
of  trade  in  nearly  every  branch,  reduced  the  profits,  since  prices  could 
not  be  obtained  lor  the  manufactured  articles  commensurate  with  the 
advance  in  the  cost  of  production.  The  increased  prices  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  especially  of  meat,  were  keenly  felt  by  the  lower  classes 
and  had  the  result  that  the  city  of  Frankfort,  as  well  as  other  mu- 
nicipalities in  the  consular  district,  increased  the  salaries  of  their 
employees,  which  was  also  done  by  a  large  number  of  business  firms. 

Of  raw  materials,  the  heavy  metals,  with  the  exception  of  zinc, 
showed  an  extraordinary  advance  in  prices.  Copper  has  not  been 
as  high  in  forty  years,  and  although  the  production  has  been  largely 
increased  consumption  of  this  metal  has  been  even  larger.  Frank- 
fort is  a  center  oi  the  German  metal  trade,  and  its  prosperous  condi- 
tion has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  mining  and  metal  bank 
with  a  capital  of  $9,520,000. 

ELECTRICAL   AND   CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 

• 

The  year  1906  witnessed  another  considerable  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  electrical  industrjr,  although  the  previous  year  had  been 
remarkable  in  this  respect.  Prices,  however,  could  not  be  raised  in 
proportion  to  the  enhanced  cost  of  manufacture.  The  chemical 
industry  was  very  lively  during  1906,  and  in  some  instances  the 
demana  was  so  enormous  that  it  could  not  be  met. 

The  prices  of  raw  materials,  especially  of  coal  and  saltpeter,  ad- 
vanced very  considerably,  and  wages  of  labor  were  also  from  5  to  10 
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In  the  important  city  of  Hanau  an  agreement  has  been  arrived  at 
between  the  union  of  precious-metal  workers  and  that  of  the  manu- 
facturers, to  be  in  force  up  to  July  1,  1908,  which  stipulates  that  the 
hours  of  labor  are  reducea  to  nine  hours  per  day  without  diminish- 
ing the  former  weekly  wages.  A  general  advance  of  weekly  wages 
of  10  per  cent  over  those  paid  July  1,  1906,  took  effect  October  8, 
1906.  The  following  additional  amount  has  to  be  paid  for  overwork: 
20  per  cent  for  the  first  two  hours,  and  50  per  cent  for  all  additional 
hours.  For  Sunday  work  double  the  amount  of  the  normal  hours' 
wages. 

The  jewelry-case  industry  was  kept  busy  during  1906;  wages  were 
advanced  10  per  cent  in  the  fall,  as  also  the  prices  for  the  manu- 
factured goods.  The  lack  of  skilled  workmen  in  this  branch  was 
very  pronounced. 

The  platinum  industry  had  to  deal  with  a  rapid  advance  in  the 
price  of  platinum,  whicn  rose  from  about  $310  per  pound  at  the 
Deginning  of  1906  to  about  $520  toward  the  close.  In  spite  of  this 
great  advance  the  industry  was  so  busy  that  the  force  of  workmen 
had  to  be  increased.  The  trade  in  machinery,  tools,  and  special  arti- 
cles for  the  gold  and  silver  branch  was  very  active  during  1906,  both 
for  home  and  for  export  demand,  and  constantly  increasing  so  that 
many  orders  could  not  be  filled.  Advances  in  "prices  were  constantly 
made  and  had  to  be  paid. 

IRON   AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES MONEY   AND  BUILDING. 

Heavy  cast-iron  goods  found  a  ready  market  at  good  prices  in  1906. 
The  advance  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials  was  equalized  through 
the  advance  in  those  of  the  manufactured  articles.  In  fine  iron 
goods  the  demand  has  been  on  the  increase  and  higher  prices  were 
obtained  for  them  without  difficulty.  A  scale  of  wages  in  this 
industry  was  agreed  upon  in  the  spring  of  1906  which  prevented  dis- 
sensions between  employers  and  employees.  The  production  of  enam- 
eled ironware  remained  normal  during  1906  and  met  with  ready  sales 
in  Germany  as  well  as  abroad. 

The  wine  trade  suffered  on  account  of  the  poor  crop  of  1906.  The 
increase  of  trade  in  articles  de  luxe  and  the  finer  goods  of  fashion 
was  a  characteristic  sign  of  the  business  activity  of  1906. 

The  conditions  of  the  money  market  were  not  favorable  to  the 
economic  life  of  Germany  and  were  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the 
profits  of  the  business  done  were  not  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude. 
The  average  discount  rate  of  the  "  Reichsbank  "  in  1906  was  5.15  per 
cent,  against  3.83  per  cent  in  1905.  Legislation  is  desired  to  relieve 
the  money  stringency.  In  the  labor  market  the  number  of  men  out 
of  work  was  lower  than  for  a  long  time  back ;  the  large  demand  for 
^Dgmen,  especially  of  skilled  laborers,  could  hardly  be  met  by 
For  this  reason,  and  on  account  of  the  higher  prices  of 
^|6od,  etc.,  higher  wages  had  to  be  granted.  In  spite  of 
i^^vere  strikes  took  place  in  1906  in  the  most  varied 
"^ther  the  high  tide  of  business  prosperity  of  1906  is 
''sceptible  of  proof.  xVt  present  there  is  no  sign.of  an 
-  'O'he  building  activity  has  suffered,  especially  in 
**on,  on  account  of  the  high  rate  of  interest,  the 
•^  with  orders  for  the  current  year,  so  that 
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steady  employment  seems  to  be  assured  and  the  conditions  of  the 
industries  give  no  reason  for  apprehension. 

The  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $8,851,615  in  1906,  against  $8,320,449  in  1905,  and  the 
number  of  shipments  of  merchandise  consulated  at  this  office  during 
1906  was  4,968,  against  4,404  in  1905. 


MODERN  HOUSE  FURNISHING. 
GERMAN  DECORATIVE  STYI^  NOW  RUNS  TO  EXTREME  SIMPLICITY. 

Consul  Thomas  H.  Norton,  of  Chemnitz,  writes  that  all  trades 
dependent  more  or  less  upon  gratifying  the  demands  of  taste  and 
the  esthetic  sense  are  liable  to  fluctuations  following  the  gradual 
alterations  in  general  standards  of  art  and  the  more  variable  whims 
and  caprices  of  fashion.    He  furnishes  these  German  examples: 

The  glove  trade  of  this  section  is  an  example  of  the  latter  class. 
The  recent  fashion  of  short  sleeves  in  woman's  attire  has  led  to  a 
hitherto  unexampled  world-wide  demand  for  long  gloves  of  all 
materials  and  designs.  This  involves  more  work  in  the  preparation 
pf  the  individual  glove,  and  manufacturers  have  been  forced  to 
increase  the  number  pf  tneir  machines,  to  enlarge  the  staflf  of  opera- 
tives, and  to  issue  greater  orders  for  raw  material.  Should  the 
popularity  of  the  short  sleeve  cease,  it  would  mean,  here  in  Saxony, 
a  host  oi  costly  machines  lying  idle,  and  a  multitude  of  workmen 
without  employment. 

Such  a  condition  is  now  being  faced  by  another  of  the  dis- 
tinctively Saxon  industries,  that  engaged  in  manufacturing  the 
minor  accessories  of  the  upholsterer  and  house  decorator ;  and  several 
closely  connected  trades,  wood  carving  and  turning,  plaster  decora- 
tion, etc.,  are  likewise  suffering  from  the  same  cause.  A  very  marked 
change  in  the  general  character  of  interior  decoration  has  occurred 
during  the  past  few  years  in  Germany.  The  present  school  of 
architects,  painters,  decorators,  and  desi^ers  is  aiming  at  artistic 
effects  in  which  simplicity  is  the  dominant  note.  The  current 
"  Jugendstil "  seeks  its  results  through  symmetry  and  grace  of  out- 
line, and  broad,  even  surfaces  w^ith  effective  chromatic  harmonies,  but 
discards  the  mass  of  minor  accessories  and  the  elaborate  detail^  which 
have  hitherto  characterized  the  treatment  of  a  German  interior  and 
the  art  of  the  upholsterer. 

This  change  was  strongly  pronounced  last  year  in  the  exhibits 
of  furniture  and  decorative  designs  at  the  industrial  expositions  held 
at  Niirnberg,  Zwickau,  and  other  2:)oints,  and  especially  at  the  Expo- 
sition of  German  Industrial  Art  in  Dresden.  At  the  latter  there 
were  exhibits  of  over  100  completely  furnished  rooms.  Nowhere  were 
fringes,  tassels,  galloons,  or  the  like  visible.  Woodwork  was  aknost 
invariably  smooth  and  but  rarely  touched  by  the  carver's  tools. 

GOVERN MENT  I XV KS TIGATION . 

The  change  in  public  taste  is  so  marked  that  it  has  seriously 
affected  several  well-established  Saxon  industries  so  seriously  that 
the  government  has  felt  compelled  to  carefully  consider  the  situation 
and  ascertain  whether  any  measures  can  be  taken  to  relieve  the  stajg- 
nation  in  the  group  of  trades  directly  involved.     The  minister  of  tne 
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interior  recently  called  upon  the  Chemnitz  Chamber  of  Industry  for 
a  full  report  upon  the  matter,  with  recommendations.  (Chemnitz, 
like  other  German  cities,  has  in  addition  to  its  chamber  of  commerce 
also  a  chamber  of  industry — Gewerbe-Kammer — directly  represent- 
ing, in  the  productive  industries,  both  labor  and  capital.)  The  cham- 
ber has  just  communicated  its  report  to  the  minister.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  its  conclusions : 

In  regard  to  such  upholsterer's  accessories  as  are  produced  by  a 
branch  of  the  so-called  passementerie  manufacture,  there  is  no 
question  on  the  part  of  the  trade  but  that  the  tendency  of  modem 
art  is  completely  opposed  to  the  further  utilization  of  their  creations. 
This  is  strongly  marked  in  the  costlier  forms  of  furniture,  less  so  in 
the  cheaper  forms.  The  chief  cause  is  the  demand  for  smooth,  even 
surfaces,  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  canons  of  taste.  In  the 
category  of  less  expensive  furniture  the  unwillingness  to  pay  present 
prices  lor  trimmings  of  good  quality  has  limited  the  use  to  some 
extent. 

Upholsterers  complain  that  heavy  fringes,  tassels,  and  similar  ac- 
cessories, which  formerly  gave  them  much  remunerative  employment, 
now  are  completely  banished  or  are  replaced  by  modest,  inexpensive 
edgings.  Until  recently  they  were  frequently  called  upon  to  under- 
take complicated  designs  of  folded  stuns  in  the  interior  decorations 
of  rooms  which  involved  preliminary  sketches  and  a  high  grade  of 
artistic  ability  in  the  execution  of  the  plans.  The  present  style  of 
decoration  calls  for  simple  materials,  free  from  folds,  with  a  limited 
amount  of  embroidery,  which  are  found  ready  made  in  stores  and 
involve  no  special  ability  in  arranging. 

SPECIAL  COMMISSION — OPINIONS  EXPRESSED. 

Plaster  decorators  and  wood  carvers  and  turners  state  that  their 
trades  have  all  suffered  seriously  from  the  prevalent  fashion  for 
smooth  surfaces  on  furniture  and  m  decorative  architectural  features. 
The  chamber  has  appointed  a  special  commission  of  experts  to  study 
the  case,  and  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  this  commission  are 
worthy  of  note.  One  member,  an  architect  and  professor  in  the  tech- 
nical college,  declared  that  from  the  hygienic  standpoint  he  was 
strongly  opposed  to  any  return  to  former  styles  and  in  favor  of  ex- 
treme simplicity  in  all  furnishings.  The  older  styles  were  dust  col- 
lectors and  breeding  places  for  disease  germs. 

Another  member,  the  president  of  the  Industrial  Art  Society,  em- 

f)hasized  the  fact  that  the  modern  decoration  methods  meant  more 
ight  and  a  free  movement  of  air  in  the  home  than  was  formerly 
the  case.  Further,  the  new  movement  had  lifted  German  decorative 
art  from  a  condition  of  stagnation,  in  which  it  was  undergoing  dry 
rot,  and  it  was  now  able  to  meet  competition  in  the  world's  markets. 
It  was  to  be  regretted  that  it  involved  temporary  loss  for  a  group  of 
trades,  but  the  future  development  would  soon  offer  work  for  the 
operatives  now  so  seriously  anected. 

The  commission  felt  that  the  passementerie  manufacture  was  not 
so  badly  injured  as  were  other  oranches.     Its  chief  field  is  in  the 

Sroduction  of  articles  for  use  in  dressmaking,  and  its  artists  should 
evote  themselves  to  preparing  designs  which  harmonize  with  the 
prevalent  taste  in  furnishings,  and  thus  create  a  demand  for  suit- 
able products  of  the  industry. 
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SIMPLICITY   MOVEMENT   IN   DANGER   OF  BEING   OVERDONE. 

The  commission  was,  however,  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the 
tendency  toward  simplicity  was  being  overdone  and  was  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  fad,  rather  than  a  genuine,  healthy,  artistic  development. 
Symptoms  of  the  reaction  are  already  visible.  The  older  patterns  are 
now  favored  in  the  orders  given  for  the  choicer  grades  of  silk  stuffs 
employed  in  upholstery.  There  is  a  lessening  in  the  demand  for  per- 
fectly smooth  and  even  articles  of  furniture. 

Projects  for  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  government,  by  offer- 
ing prizes  for  designs  in  harmony  with  the  older  fashions,  and  by 
influencing  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  industrial  art, 
were  rejected  as  unwise  and  useless.  It  was  regarded  as  entirely  out- 
side the  province  of  an  administration  to  attempt  to  stem  or  guide 
movements  which  concern  exclusively  questions  of  public  taste  and 
fashion  and  to  intrude  into  the  domain  of  esthetics.  This  recommen- 
dation will  undoubtedly  be  followed  by  the  Saxon  government. 

In  the  present  state  of  unexampled  prosperity  in  most  of  the  in- 
dustries of  Saxony,  especially  in  the  textile  branches,  the  classes 
of  workmen  affected  by  these  changes  will  easily  find  occupation. 
At  present,  however,  they  are  inclined  to  treat  the  apostles  of  "  the 
simple  life  "  with  scant  courtesy. 


SHORTHAND  UNIFICATION. 
FIVE  STATE  GOVERNMENTS  AGREE  ON  A  SYSTEM PRUSSIAN  STEPS. 

There  is  such  a  diversity  in  the  various  systems  of  stenography  used 
in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Switzerland  and  Austria,  that  the  desira- 
bilitv  of  greater  uniformity  has  become  evident.  Consul  Norton 
tells  what  is  now  being  done  toward  consolidation  : 

In  January,  1907,  at  a  congress  of  German  stenographers,  a  com- 
mittee of  representatives  of  the  different  schools  or  shorthand  was 
appointed  to  formulate  a  project  for  a  uniform  system.  Their  report 
will  probably  be  presented  next  winter. 

The  governments  of  several  of  tjie  German  Federated  States  have 
united  m  an  effort  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  use  of  the  leading  Ger- 
man shorthand  system — the  Gabelsberger — as  far  as  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  is  concerned.  These  governments  include  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Oldenburg,  Saxe-Weiniar,  and  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and 
represent  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  Germany.  A  few  weeks  since 
these  governments  adopted  as  the  standard  authority  and  text-book 
for  school  use  the  System-Urkunde  (2d  ed.,  June,  1904;  Folge  XL 
Sonderausgabe  XXIX),  issued  by  the  Deutscher  Stenographenbund 
Gabelsberger.  Henceforth  no  variations  from  this  standard  are  to 
be  allowed  in  school  practice,  unless  they  have  previously  been  ac- 
cepted unanimously  by  the  five  governments  in  question.  A  dozen 
articles  in  their  mutual  agreement  provide  the  requisite  steps  for 
the  proposal  of  alterations  in  the  standards,  the  examination  of  the 
same,  and  the  final  decision  on  their  merits.  No  changes  can  be 
made  except  by  unanimous  action  of  the  five  States.  Any  proposed 
innovation  is  first  the  subject  of  an  exchange  of  opinion  by  way  of 
correspondence.  If  unanimitv  in  decision  is  not  reached  in  this  man- 
ner it  is  made  the  subject  of  a  direct  conference  of  representatives 
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of  the  five  States.     Provision  is  made  for  the  adhesion  of  other  Ger- 
man States  to  this  agreement. 

COLLECTIVE   GOVERNMENT   ACTION. 

The  arrangement  is  one  affording  an  interesting  glimpse  into  the 
manner  in  which  groups  of  the  twenty-six  Federated  States  compos- 
ing the  German  Empire  are  beginning  to  handle  minor  questions  of 
general  interest  not  connected  with  geographical  posidon.  Their 
methods  can  profitably  be  studied  by  those  lollowing  the  trend  to- 
ward collective  State  action  in  the  United  States. 

The  action  of  the  groups  in  question  has  possibly  been  caused  by 
the  extreme  conservatism  of  the  Prussian  Government  hitherto  in 
regard  to  any  consideration  of  the  question  of  phonographic  uni- 
formity. Prussia  constitutes  60  per  cent  of  the  Empire.  Any  posi- 
tive action  on  its  part  would  be  essentially  decisive  in  shaping  the 
future  of  German  shorthand. 

On  April  11,  however,  the  Prussian  legislature  passed  unanimously 
a  resolution  requesting  the  Government  to  consider  the  desirability 
of  bringing  about  uniformity  in  shorthand  instruction.  The  min- 
ister of  public  instruction  promised  to  study  the  question  at  once, 
while  making  some  reservations  as  regards  the  advisability  of  a  pro- 
nounced administrative  policy  in  the  matter.  Evidently  the  leaven 
is  at  work  throughout  the  Empire. 

A  recent  census  of  shorthand  writers  showed  the  following  ap- 
proximative figures  of  the  constituency  of  each  of  the  various  systems 
of  stenography : 


Gabelsberger 
Stolze 


System 


Schrey 

Roller.... 

Lehmann 

Arends... 


Velten 

MerkeH 

Brauns  

Faulmann 


Germany. 


30,000 

17,000 

7,500 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

1,200 

1,200 

200 

300 


Austria- 
Hungar}\ 

Switzer- 
land. 

7,300 
860 
400 
130 

300 

1,700 

600 

800 

20 

40 

6 

140 
30 

1,300 



The  adherents  of  the  Gabelsberger  system  are  further  subdivided 
into  an  old  school  and  a  new  school.  This  system,  which  was  devised 
in  1834,  is  now  so  strongly  intrenched  and  enjoys  such  a  measure  of 
official  recognition  that  it  will,  of  necessity,  be  the  dominating  factor 
in  any  project  of  uniformity  in  standards.  It  is  also  the  system 
chiefly  used  for  the  languages  of  eastern  Europe,  Russian,  Polish, 
Bohemian,  Hungarian,  Finnish,  etc. 


BURGLAR-PROOF  SAFES  WANTED. 
THEIR  VULNERABILITY  CALLS  FOR  IMPROVED  CONSTRUCTION. 

Consul  Norton  says  that  the  confidence  of  German  manufacturers 
of  safes  in  the  resistance  of  their  wares  against  ordinary  safe-blowing 
operations  has  been  rudely  shaken  by  the  recent  achievements  of  a 
single  unaided  robber  in  Dresden  and  other  cities.  The  details  of  his 
last  operation  are  as  follows : 

In  a  hotel  a  room  was  secured,  which  was  situated  \m\u^A\?L\^^ 
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above  the  oflSce  of  a  money  changer.  At  night  a  hole  was  pierced  in 
the  ceiling  of  this  oflSce.  Bj  the  use  of  a  drill  and  saw  a  circular 
piece  of  the  flooring  was  easily  raised.  Beneath  lay  a  thick  layer  of 
cement.  A  small  orifice  was  made  in  this  and  an  umbrella  shoved 
down  into  the  space  below.  The  umbrella  was  attached  firmly  from 
above,  and  when  opened  received  without  noise  all  the  fragments  of 
cement  which  were  dislodged  as  the  hole  was  enlarged  so  as  to  allow  of 
the  easy  passage  of  a  person.  By  means  of  a  rope  ladder  the  descent 
was  readily  made  into  the  ofiice  below.  Curtains  were  drawn,  and 
with  heavy  blankets  a  tent  was  constructed  around  the  safe,  so  thick 
that  no  ray  of  light  could  pass  through.  Next  the  robber  brought 
down  two  cylinders  of  compressed  oxygen  and  an  acetylene  generator 
charged  with  calcium  carbide  and  water.  With  these  he  was  able 
to  produce  a  blowpipe  flame  of  such  intensity  that  steel  fuses  in  it 
like  lead  in  an  ordinary  gas  iet.  It  required  but  a  brief  space  of 
time  to  melt  away  so  much  or  the  door  that  all  the  contents  of  the 
safe  were  accessible.  They  were  carried  to  the  room  above.  At  an 
early  hour  the  robber  lert  his  lodgings  and  disappeared  without 
trace. 

SUGGESTED   FUTURE   PRECAUTIONS. 

It  is  evident  from  this  experience  that  the  builders  of  safes  must 

f)rovide  for  new  contingencies  in  their  constructions.  The  simple, 
ight,  acetylene  generators,  now  in  widespread  use,  and  the  equally 
simple  oxygen  generators,  charged  with  water  and  sodium  peroxide, 
or  the  heavier  cylinders  of  compressed  oxygen,  place  at  the  service  of 
the  intelligent  crook  the  possibilities  of  opening  the  strongest  safes 
in  existence  rapidly  and  noiselessly,  provided  the  operator  can  be 
screened  from  observation. 

Some  large  safes  are  so  disposed  that  they  are  under  frequent 
observation  by  watchmen  looking  through  windows.  Usually  this 
observation  is  confined  to  the  doors  oi  bank  vaults  or  the  like, 
although  in  the  case  of  the  globular  safes  it  practically  extends  to 
all  exposed  sides.  In  the  greater  majority  of  cases  existing  safes 
would  offer  next  to  no  difficulty  to  a  skillful  cracksman  if  able  to 
work  without  being  seen.  It  is  evident  that  owners  will  be  forced 
henceforth  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  all 
possibilities  of  access  to  free-standing,  movable  safes,  or  the  hidden 
sides  of  safes,  embedded  in  cement  or  masonry. 

Manufacturers  of  safes  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  impelled  to  fight 
the  scientific  burglar  with  his  own  weapons.  In  somewhat  the  same 
fashion  by  which  time  locks  prevent  the  opening  of  the  lock  of  a 
safe  during  certain  hours  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  introduce 
into  safe  construction  chemico-mechanical  devices  which,  during  a 
limited  time,  would  render  it  either  fatal  or  physically  impossible  to 
remain  in  the  vicinity  of  a  safe  or  vault  were  the  walls  or  door 
tampered  with  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow  access  to  the  interior. 
By  the  use  of  a  very  simple  form  of  apparatus  containing  potassium 
cyanid  and  sulphuric  acid  a  robber  would  expose  himself  to  the 
deadly  fumes  of  prussic  acid. 

Less  dangerous,  through  possibilities  of  accident  to  those  reg- 
ularly using  a  safe,  would  be  the  employment  of  substances  crippling 
a  safe  blower  or  forcing  him  to  an  instantaneous  retreat.  The 
volatilization  of  a  few  drops  of  ethyl-dichlor-acetate  would  cause 
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such  profuse  and  persistant  weeping  that  one  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  would  be  temporarily  blinded  if  he  persisted  in  remain- 
ing. The  breaking  of  a  tube  of  liquid  ammonia  would  render  imme- 
diate withdrawal  imperative  under  peril  of  suffocation.  Several 
similar  compounds  are  at  the  service  of  constructors.  Eventually 
the  daring  burglar,  with  sufficient  scientific  training,  might  venture 
to  face  the  unknown  dangers  of  a  safe  well  provided  with  more  or 
less  effective  neutralizing  agents  for  the  concealed  possibilities  of 
defense ;  but  certainly  for  some  time,  at  slight  expense,  effective  pro- 
tection can  be  devised  against  the  attack  of  the  scientific  cracksman 
with  his  portable  oxy-acetylene  blowpipe. 


WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  ADVANCE. 

Germany's  activity  extends  around  the  globe. 

Consul  Norton  alho  reports  that  the  Slaby-Arco  system  of  wireless 
telegraphy,  wliicli  is  the  official  Gernmn  system,  is  making  rapid 
progress  not  only  within  but  oiitside  the  Empire,  the  present  status 
being : 

The  number  of  stations  equipped  with  apparatus  of  this  system  is 
now  641,  or  41  per  cent  of  the  entire  list  of  existing  wireless  tele- 
graphic stations,  numbering  1,550.  These  have  all  been  installed  by 
one  Berlin  company,  which  controls  a  variety  of  patents  in  the  leaa- 
ing  countries  on  machines  and  accessories.  These  641  stations  are 
scattered  over  the  territory  or  vessels  of  31  different  countries.  Of 
these  some  174  are  located  on  land.  They  usually  command  a  radius 
of  125  miles.  In  several  cases  this  is  extended  to  310,  435,  or  even 
greater  distances.  Germany's  own  quota  is  36,  mostly  located  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  It  includes  the  great  experi- 
mental station  at  Nauen,  which  commands  a  radius  of  1,860  miles.  In 
the  United  States  are  20  stations,  including  Fire  Island,  Washington, 
New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  and  San  Juan,  P.  R.  Russia  has  17 
stations.  That  of  Vladivostok  is  the  most  important,  commanding 
a  range  of  620  miles.  Austria-Hungary  has  10  stations;  Denmark 
and  Spain,  each  7;  Holland,  6  (that  of  Scheveningen  reaches  435 
miles) ;  Norway  and  Sweden,  each  5,  etc. 

In  non-European  lands  the  system  has  4  stations  in  Argentina,  6 
in  Brazil,  5  in  China,  8  in  Cuba  (that  of  Habana  commanding  930 
miles),  6  in  Mexico,  2  in  the  Philippines,  1  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
(at  Honolulu).  The  majority  of  these  land  stations  are  government 
property  and  under  the  control  of  the  postal,  naval,  or  light-house 
services. 

Most  of  the  installations  are  on  ocean  vessels.  Of  these  22  are  on 
Dutch  and  German  steamers,  while  389  are  on  war  ships.  They 
include  vessels  of  the  following  nationalities:  German,  140;  Russian, 
126;  American,  43;  Swedish,  19;  Austrian,  17;  Dutch,  10;  Nor- 
wegian, 8;  Argentinian,  6;  Danish,  5;  Brazilian,  5;  Spanish,  5; 
Greek,  3,  and  Indian,  2. 

Fifty-four  mobile  military  stations  have  been  installed  in  several 
countries,  more  particularly  in  Germany,  14;  in  America,  8;  in 
China,  5;  in  England,  4,  and  in  Austria-Hungary,  4. 

In  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy  the  German  system  is  evidently 
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unable  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  strongljr  intrenched  systems 
under  local  control.  In  the  United  States,  despite  the  active  compe- 
tition of  the  de  Forest,  Fessenden,  Stone,  and  other  systems,  it  is 
apparently  able  to  secure  a  fair  share  of  the  installations.  The 
unusual  degree  of  enterprise  exhibited  by  German  manufacturers  in 
this  special  field  is  by  no  means  in  advance  of  their  efforts  to  secure 
the  lion's  share  in  several  other  branches  of  applied  electricity. 


BANK  CHECKS. 
PROPOSED   NEW   LAW   WILL   ENCOURAGE   THEIR   EXTENSIVE  USE. 

Consul  William  Bardel,  writing  from  Bamberg,  tells  of  the  present 
movement  in  Germany  to  promote  the  payment  of  accounts  by  bank- 
ing checks: 

Considering  the  progress  made  in  Germany  during  the  last  two  or 
three  decades  in  all  matters  of  commerce  and  industry,  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  system  of  making  and  receiving  payments  by 
check,  so  well  developed  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries,  is 
little  known  here.  A  comparatively  small  percentage  of  leading  mer- 
chants and  others  in  the  largest  cities  of  the  German  Empire  use  this 
convenient  method  of  financial  settlements.  In  smaller  towns  pay- 
ments are  usually  in  gold,  silver,  or  paper  currency.  Remittances  rrom 
one  part  of  the  Empire  to  another  can  be  made  by  money  order  up  to 
the  limit  of  800  marks  or  $190.40;  amounts  beyond  that  sum  must  be 
sent  in  money  letters  or  packages.  How  the  German  public  regards 
payments  by  check  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  during  last  year 
the  world's  trade  of  Germany  required  a  circulation  of  gold  and  cur- 
rency to  the  extent  of  44  per  cent  of  the  total  sum  involved.  The 
German  Government  pavs  out  annually  for  salaries  to  officials  the 
sum  of '888,000,000  marks,  of  $211,344,000  in  cash.  Considering  that 
a  proportionate  sum  must  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  and  stored 
away  for  several  days  every  month,  and  that  it  will  only  gradually  be 
returned  to  circulation  during  the  next  month  by  the  payments  made 
by  such  officers,  it  can  readily  be  seen  what  advantage  would  accrue 
to  the  money  market  if  such  amounts  were  disbursed  by  checks. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  check  system  is  that  there  are  no  laws 
governmg  the  issuance  and  circulation  of  the  check.  Upon  the  ear- 
nest solicitation  of  financial  experts  and  progressive  merchants  the 
Government  has  now  prepared  the  outline  ox  a  bill  which  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  next  Reichstag.  The  proposed  law  is  supposed  to 
meet  all  demands,  also  to  assure  positive  protection  to  the  maker  as 
well  as  to  the  holder  of  a  check.  In  order  to  make  it  acceptable  to 
the  majority  of  the  people  the  bill  provides  for  entire  freedom  from 
taxation.  It  is  hoped  tnat  the  passage  of  such  a  law  will  make  the 
system  of  paying  by  checks  more  popular. 


MUNICH'S  LIQUID  LICENSES. 
LIBERAL    LAWS    1JE(;1  LATINCi    THE    SALE    OF    DKINKS. 

Consul-General  T.  W.  Peters  reports  that,  according  to  the  census 
of  1005,  there  were  in  Munich  538,938  inhabitants,  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  whom  2)artake  of  liquid  nourishments,  principally  in  the 
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form  of  beer.     He  outlines  the  regulations  for  the  sale  of  liquids  in 
that  German  city  as  follows : 

To  meet  this  demand  the  authorities,  according  to  the  address 
book,  granted  permission  to  1,480  saloons,  in  which  beer  may  be  sold, 
120  wine  restaurants,  81  cafes,  and  8  tea  houses,  making  an  average  of 
one  establishment  for  the  sale  of  liquid  refreshments  to  about  each 
319  persons,  exclusive  of  the  floating  population.  There  is  no  pur- 
chasing of  licenses.  Any  respectable  person  making  application  to 
the  proper  authorities  and  securing  permission  can  open  a  saloon  for 
the  sale  of  beer.  A  bar,  where  other  liquors  as  well  as  beer  are  sold, 
is  subject  to  a  small  restriction,  as  it  must  be  400  meters  (15,748 
feet)  distant  from  any  other  bar  of  the  same  nature. 

Permission  will  not  be  granted  by  the  authorities  unless  they  are 
satisfied  that  the  public  require  such  bar  or  saloon  for  its  con- 
venience. The  only  tax  paid  is  the  income  tax.  The  proprietor  must 
keep  an  accurate  account  and  pay  a  certain  percentage  on  the  profits 
of  his  business.  The  hours  for  opening  the  beer  saloons  and  wine 
saloons  are  ordinarily  5  a.  m.,  closing  at  1  a.  m.j  including  Sundays 
and  holidays,  the  tea  nouses  and  coffee  houses  closing  at  7  o'clock  p.  m. 


NUREMBERG'S  AMERICAN  EXPORTS. 
GOODS  BOUGHT  ABROAD  THAT  SHOULD  BE  OBTAINED  AT  HOME. 

Consul  H.  W.  Harris,  of  Nuremberg,  reports  upon  the  exports  from 

that  consular  district  to  the  United  States  as  follows : 

Mention  of  Nuremberg's  foreign  trade  usually  suggests  toys.  A 
consular  officer  at  this  city  is  supposed  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  * 
perennial  childhood.  The  fact  is  that  the  export  of  toys  rrom  the 
district  to  the  United  States,  though  an  important  item,  forms  con- 
siderably less  than  one- fourth  of  the  total  exports.  For  the  vear 
ended  June  30,  1904,  the  total  declared  exports  amounted  to 
$4,500,000,  and  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  they  were  $6,500,000. 
The  average  for  the  four  years  was  slightly  less  than  $5,500,000.  In 
none  of  the  four  years  did  the  shipment  of  toys  form  one-iourth  of 
the  total  exports.  The  items  which  in  the  four  years  went  into  a 
grand  total  of  nearly  $22,000,000  from  this  district  were  in  large  part 
merchandise  of  common  use  and  widely  produced  in  more  or  less 
similar  grade  and  form  in  the  United  States.  The  toys  shipped  are 
mainly  metal  toys  produced  in  large  factories  with  modern  ma- 
chinery. The  usual  picture  of  toys  produced  by  peasants  at  home 
at  wages  of  a  few  cents  per  day  fades  away  entirely  as  to  this  locality, 
as  it  doubtless  would  in  many  other  localities  where  export  trade  is 
important. 

COMPETITIVE  RESTRICTION. 
CASE    AT    LAW    SHOWS    HOW    MANUFACTURERS    ARE    PROTECTED. 

Consul-General  Richard  Guenther  sends  the  following  report  from 
Frankfort  on  the  restrictive  law  in  Germany  covering  competition 
among  factories : 

An  Austrian  merchant  was  recently  convicted  in  the  criminal 
court  at  Konstanz,  Germany,  of  having  violated  the  law  against 
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illicit  competition.  He  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  three 
months.  This  foreign  merchant,  who  intended  to  establish  in  Aus- 
tria a  factory  for  preserving  vegetables,  had  come  to  Singen  and 
approached  tne  employee  of  a  similar  factory  there,  trying  to  induce 
him  to  reveal  the  business  methods,  technical  appliances,  and  manner 
of  production  in  vogue  in  the  establishment;  also  where  the  supplies 
in  raw  materials  were  obtained  and  the  names  of  the  customers  of 
the  factory.  He  offered  money  gratuities  to  the  employee,  who  was 
a  sort  of  foreman,  and  promised  him  a  better-paying  position  in  his 
factory  in  Austria. 

Some  of  our  American  manufacturers  are  very  enterprising  and 
occasionally — when  in  Europe — seek  to  obtain  information  by  per- 
sonal efforts.  The  case  cited  may  be  useful  in  cautioning  personal 
investigators  to  be  very  circumspect,  so  as  not  to  violate  existing  laws 
in  foreign  countries. 

GLASS  TELEGRAPH  POLES. 
ESPECIALLY    ADVANTAdEOl  S    IX    TKOPK'AL   C:OUNTRIES. 

Consular  Agent  Gustav  C.  Kothe,  of  Cassel,  an  agency  of  the 
Frankfort  consulate,  states  that  an  architect  of  that  city  has  been 
granted  patents  in  Germany  and  other  European  countries  and  also 
in  the  United  States  for  an  invention  for  the  manufacturing  of 
glass  telegraph  and  telephone  jDoles.     Mr.  Kothe  writes : 

A  stock  company  has  been  organized  and  a  factory  for  the  manu- 
facturing of  glass  poles  has  been  built  at  Grossalmerode,  a  town  near 
this  city.  The  glass  mass  of  which  the  poles  are  made  is  strengthened 
by  interlacing  and  intertwining  with  strong  wire  threads. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  these  poles  would  be  their  use 
in  tropical  countries,  where  wooden  poles  are  soon  destroyed  by  the 
ravages  of  insects  and  where  climatical  influences  are  ruinous  to 
wood.  The  selling  price  of  the  poles  has  not  been  fixed  yet,  but  the 
company  is  willing  to  accept  25  marks  ($6)  for  a  pole  of  the  length 
of  7  meters  (about  23  feet).  The  Tm])erial  Post  Department,  which 
has  control  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  in  this  country,  has 
ordered  the  use  of  these  glass  poles  on  one  of  their  tracts. 


TRADE  WITH  PERSIA. 
MEANS    BEING    ADOPTED   IX)    INCREASE    SAME. 

The  Persian  Government  has  granted  a  concession  for  a  Grerman 
national  bank  in  Persia  similar  to  the  Russian  and  English  banks  in 
that  country.  It  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  Germany  to  aid  Persia 
financiallv  and  in  otlier  wavs  and  thus  increase  its  trade  with  that 
country.  Persia's  import  trade  aggreofatos  nearly  $25,000,000  an- 
nually. England,  Russia,  and  France  follow  in  the  order  named  in 
furnishing  imports,  and  Gormany  is  now  fourth  in  that  respect. 
Germany  furnished  Persia  last  year  a  little  over  $500,000  worth  of 
imports. 


EUBOPE — FRANCE. 


FRANCE. 

EXPORTS  TO  AMERICA. 

CONTINUED    HEAVY   INCREASE    IN    SHIPMENTS   TO   UNITED   STATES. 

Consul-General  Frank  H,  Mason,  of  Paris,  writes  that  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  total  values  of  exports  to  the  United  States,  as  declared 
in  invoices  at  the  several  American  consulates  in  France,  shows  that 
the  aggregate  values  of  such  exports  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1907,  far  exceed  those  of  1906,  or  any  previous  fiscal  year. 
The  statistics  thus  obtained  present  the  following  interesting  exhibit : 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  net  increase  in  exports  to  otir  country,  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  last  preceding  year,  amounts  to  the 
imposing  sum  of  $22,043,814,  or  more  than  21  per  cent. 

These  figures,  it  will  be  understood,  include  only  the  merchandise 
declared  at  the  several  consulates  for  export  at  wholesale  market 
values  and  in  quantities  of  $100  or  more.  They  do  not  include  the 
considei^ijttle  quantities  of  similar  merchandise  sent  during  the  year 
from  France  to  the  United  States  as  postal  or  express  packages  of 
less  value  than  $100,  which  require  no  authenticated  invoice  and 
therefore  do  not  come  under  consular  supervision.  Neither  do  they 
include  the  far  greater  quantity  of  clothing,  jewelry,  furs,  and  vari- 
ous other  articles  of  luxury  and  taste  which  were  purchased  here 
during  the  year  by  the  vast  throng  of  American  visitors  and  taken 
home  without  consular  authentication  as  personal  effects. 

REMARKABLE   GROWTH   IN    SALES. 

There  is  at  this  end  of  the  line  no  record  or  other  means  by  which 
the  amount  of  exports  under  these  latter  two  categories  can  be  even 
approximatelv  estimated,  but  it  is  unquestionably  within  reason  to 
assume  that  tliey  exceeded  in  value  $20,000,000,  so  that  the  aggregate 
contribution  of  France  to  the  sum  of  American  imports  during  the 
year  exceeded  $150,000,000.  a  figure  never  before  attained  in  our 
unport  trade  from  this  country. 

An  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  the  Paris  consulate  shows  that  the 
important  increase  of  more  than  $12,000,000  over  190C — already  a 
11096— No,  325—07 2 
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record  year — ^has  been  due  not  to  any  extraordinary  impetus  in  any 
article  or  group  of  merchandise,  but  to  a  uniform,  consistent  jgrowtt 
along  the  whole  line.  Of  the  140  separate  titles  into  which  the 
exports  from  this  consular  district  are  divided  for  purpose  of  classi- 
fication, nearly  every  one  shows  a  normal  and  proportionate  increase. 
In  illustration  of  this  the  following  groups,  taken  almost  at  random 
from  the  table  of  exports,  will  show  the  steady  process  of  develop- 
ment in  each  line  of  export  trade  from  Paris  to  the  United  States: 
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With  the  exception  of  horses  and  hides  and  skins  all  these  are 
manufactured  articles  in  which  the  element  of  artistic  beauty  and 
taste  or  excellence  in  workmanship  are  an  important,  if  not,  indeed, 
the  dominant  factor  of  value.  They  are,  almost  without  exception, 
handmade  goods,  the  product  of  trained  artisans  and  operatives. 


FOREIGN  TRADE. 
GAINS  SHOWN   IN   BOTH   IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  French  customs  authorities  have  recently  published  statis- 
tics regarding  the  foreign  commerce  of  France  for  the  calendar 
years  1906,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1905, 
which  are  as  follows : 
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TRADE   WITH   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  show  an  increase  of  $936,050 
as  compared  with  1905,  and  the  exports  thereto  an  increase  of 
$14,568,798.  Decreases  are  shown  in  the  imports  of  raw  cotton 
amounting  to  $2,229,729:  cotton-seed  oil,  $1,034,261;  leaf  tobaoco, 
$792,686;  oil  cake,  $192.(»H.  and  oommon  wood.  $10r».922.  Imports 
of  breadstuffs  showed  an  inoivnso  of  $2,414,623:  bran,  $717^81 
dressed  hides,  $456,252:  machines  and  machinery.  $201,492;  qijg 
kinds,  $1,250,041,  and  tools  and  hardwnro,  $119,088.  Deci 
exports  are  shown  in  raw  silk  and  waste,  while  in( 
shown  in  everv  other  item  enuniornted,  the  greatest 
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goods,  amounting  to  $3,788,204 ;  cotton  goods,  $568,648 ;  automobiles, 
$1,042,007,  and  crude  india  rubber  and  gutta-percha,  $761,385. 

The  part  taken  by  the  United  States  in  the  trade  of  France  in  1905 
and  1906  is  shown  by  the  following  statements,  as  given  in  the 
French  reports : 
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The  returns  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  ex- 
ports to  France  in  the  calendar  year  of  1906  aggregating  in  value 
$103,623,431,  including  several  million  dollars  in  value  of  goods  which 
went  to  Switzerland,  while  the  imports  from  France  were  of  the 
value  of  $119,900j329.  Consul-General  Mason,  in  a  recent  report, 
referring  to  tjie  French  custom-house  figures,  savs  that  they  are 
"  correct  in  respect  to  weight,  but  far  below  the  fact  in  respect  to 
values." 


BURIAL  SYSTEMS. 
CABE  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  DEAD  AT  F.ARIS, 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Massachusetts  Cremation  Society, 
and  for  the  information  of  the  large  number  of  Americans  who  visit 
or  reside  more  or  less  permanently  in  Paris,  the  following  report, 
summarizing  the  formalities  and  conditions  which  pertain  to  the 
burial,  cremation,  embalming,  and  transportation  of  the  remains  of 
persons  who  die  within  the  city  and  district  of  Paris,  is  submitted  by 
( 'on ftul- General  Mason : 

Prior  to  January  1,  1907,  the  burial  or  other  disposal  of  the  dead 
in  Paris  was  intrusted  to  a  corporation  under  municipal  control. 
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known  as  the  "  Pompes  Funebres,"  which  provided  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  funeral  services,  interments,  etc.,  under  an  elaborate  tariff  of 
fees,  graded  to  fit  the  several  classes  of  funerals  of  persons  of  different 
social  and  financial  condition.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  this  function  has  been  assumed  by  the  municipality  or  Paris, 
which  now  deals  directly  with  the  undertakers,  of  which  there  are 
about  40  in  the  city,  and  who  obtain  from  the  municipal  bureau 
coflins  of  various  classes,  bearers,  transport  wagons,  and  carriages  for 
funerals,  as  well  as  pallbearers  and  all  the  material  requisite  for 
draping  of  houses  of  mourning. 

AVOIDANCE   OF   EXTORTION. 

The  prices  which  the  undertakers  pay  for  all  these  things  are  fixed 
by  ordinance  and  are  therefore  uniform,  but  their  charges  to  the 
family  or  estate  of  the  deceased  includes  a  great  many  additional 
items  and  are  in  many  cases  based  on  the  supposed  ability  or  willing- 
ness of  the  surviving  relatives  to  pay.  It  is  here  that  the  opportuni- 
ties for  extortion  occur  and  lead  to  abuses,  of  which  Americans,  in 
common  with  other  foreigners,  have  frequent  cause  to  complain. 

When  a  death  occurs  in  Paris,  whether  in  a  hotel,  hospital,  board- 
ing house,  or  private  dwelling,  it  is  required  that  the  fact  shall  be  at 
once  reported  to  the  authorities  of  the  arrondissement,  or  precinct, 
in  which  the  decease  has  taken  place.  Through  this  report  or  by  some 
private  channel,  an  undertaker  who  learns  of  the  death  usually 
appears  on  the  scene  and  presents  himself  to  the  stricken  familv  as 
the  representative  of  the  municipality  who  will  take  charge  of  all 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  the  remains.  Foreigners 
under  these  circumstances  are  apt  to  place  the  whole  business  unre- 
servedly in  the  hands  of  the  undertaker,  leaving  him  practically  with 
a  free  hand  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  and  the  expenses  incurred. 
As  ignorance  in  such  cases  is  apt  to  oe  costly,  the  following  facts  are 
worthy  of  consideration  by  those  to  whom  the  subject  may  have  a 
personal  interest. 

CREMATION. 

There  is  at  the  cemetery  of  Pfere  Lachaise,  in  Paris,  a  crematory, 
at  which  the  body  of  any  person  who  dies  in  France,  from  any  cause 
except  suicide  or  murder,  may  be  incinerated  under  the  following 
conditions : 

If  the  deceased  is  accompanied  at  the  time  of  death  by  a  husband, 
wife,  parent,  or  other  near  relative,  such  survivor  should  write  on  a 
sheet  of  stamped  paper  a  letter  to  the  mairie  of  the  arrondissement  in 
which  the  death  has  taken  place  a  request  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
expressed  wish  of  the  deceased,  permission  may  be  granted  for  the 
body  to  be  cremated.  This  request  may  be  presented  by  the  under- 
taker who  has  been  intrusted  with  the  preliminary  arrangements. 
If  he  is  known  at  the  mairie  the  request  is  uniformily  granted  on  his 
statement  and  without  the  presentation  of  any  passport  or  other 
document  excepting  a  physician's  certificate  establishing  the  cause 
and  place  of  death. 

A  person  traveling  alone  should,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  carry 
with  nis  passport  and  other  personal  papers  a  written  request  speci- 
fying, in  the  event  of  death,  what  disposition  shall  be  made  ot  his 
remains.  In  the  absence  of  some  controlling  reason  to  the  contrary 
this  wish  is  uniformly  respected,  provided  suflScient  funds  or  credit 
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is  available  to  meet  the  expenses  which  would  be  thereby  involved. 
If  a  physician  is  in  attendance  a  verbal  request  made  to  him  by  the 
patient  is  generally  sufficient  to  decide  what  disposition  shall  be  made 
of  the  body  after  death. 

NECESSARY   EXPENSES. 

The  necessary  expense  of  cremation  at  Pere  Lachaise  vary,  accord- 
ing to  class,  from  50  to  200  francs  ($10  to  $40).  This  covers  simply 
the  process  of  incineration,  the  placing  of  the  ashes  in  an  urn  and, 
if  desired,  its  deposit  for  a  period  of  five  years  in  a  niche  of  the 
Columbarium,  a  mortuary  building  at  Pere  Lachaise  which  is  spe- 
cially designed  for  that  purpose. 

Besides  the  charge  for  incineration,  there  is  payable  a  fee  of  $3  to 
the  official  who  is  in  charge  of  the  process  and  the  same  sum  for  the 
six  bearers  who  carry  the  coffin  from  the  hearse  to  the  crematory. 
The  coffin  is  of  wood,  and  costs  from  $2  for  a  plain  box  to  $10  for  a 
casket  grained  and  varnished  to  resemble  oak.  The  urn  in  which  the 
ashes  are  to  be  inclosed  costs  from  $2.50  for  a  plain  earthenware  jar 
to  $24  for  a  marble  vase.  These  charges  are  all  fixed  by  ordinance, 
and  cremation  is  the  most  convenient  and  inexpensive  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  bodies  of  strangers  who  die  in  Paris. 

COST    OF    CONVEYING    CREMATION    URNS    TO    AMERICA. 

The  transportation  of  ashes  to  the  United  States  involves  the  fol- 
lowing functions  and  expenses : 

(a)  A  permit  from  the  family  of  the  deceased,  written  on  stamped  paper, 
authorizing  a  specified  undertalver  to  take  possession  of  the  urn  containing  the 
ashes  and  to  send  the  same  to  the  United  States. 

(b)  A  similar  written  application  from  the  family,  a  responsible  friend,  or 
the  administrator  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  addresscnl  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  cemetery  of  Pdre  Lachaise,  requesting  permission  for  the  ashes  to  be 
removed. 

The  urn  containing  the  ashes  is  then  inclosed  at  the  cemetery,  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  commissary  of  police,  in  a  wooden  box,  to  which 
the  commissary  affixes  his  official  seal.  It  is  then  taken  in  a 
"  fourgon,"  or  closed  hearse,  to  the  railway  station,  and  sent  alone 
in  a  special  car  to  Havre,  Cherbourg,  or  other  seaport,  whence  ship- 
ment is  to  be  made  to  America. 

In  this  last  respect  the  urn  receives  the  same  treatment  as  a  casket 
containing  a  corpse,  and  the  cost  of  the  special  car  is  the  same,  viz, 
70  francs  ($13.50)  from  Paris  to  Havre,  and  114  francs  ($22)  from 
Paris  to  Cherbourg.  The  cost  of  the  wooden  box  which  contains 
the  urn,  the  "  fourgon,"  seal  of  commissary,  and  necessary  gratuities 
to  the  driver  and  employees  at  the  railway  station,  make  the  cost  of 
the  transfer  from  cemetery  to  station  about  $16.  Add  to  this  $22 
for  the  car  to  Cherbourg  and  the  250  francs  ($48.25),  which  is 
the  uniform  rate  charged  by  steamship  lines  for  the  transportation 
of  such  a  package,  and  the  total  expense  from  the  Pere  Lachaise 
Cemetery  to  New  York  is  approximately  $86,  which,  however,  is  the 
minimum  and  includes  only  the  prescribed  gratuities  to  employees. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  BODIES  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  majority  of  Americans  whose  relatives  die  in  Paris  require 
the  remains  to  be  sent  for  final  interment  in  their  native  land. 
Although  not  absolutely  necessary  it  is  advisable,  particularly  during 
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the  summer,  that  in  such  cases  the  body  should  be  embalmed.  This  is 
done  by  an  authorized  physician  and,  if  ordered  through  a  rea- 
sonable undertaker,  should  cost  from  $150  to  $200.  Otherwise,  as 
no  fixed  rate  exists,  the  fee  charged  for  embalming  the  body  of  an 
American  supposed  to  have  been  wealthy  may  be  any  sum  up  to 
$1,000,  and  even  more. 

The  law  prescribes  that  bodies,  to  be  transported  by  rail  or  other 
public  conveyance  to  a  point  in  France,  shall  be  inclosed  in  a  wooden 
coflSn  lined  with  a  zinc  casket  that  can  be  hermetically  sealed.  For 
shipment  to  a  foreign  country  the  interior  coffin  must  be  of  lead. 
An  ordinary  wooden  coffin  of  this  kind,  with  leaden  interior  casket 
lined  with  wood,  should  cost  about  450  francs  ($87).  A  coffin  of  the 
better  class,  viz,  oak,  with  silver-plated  handles,  engraved  name  plate, 
and  the  interior  leaden  casket  lined  with  silk,  should  range  from  700 
to  800  francs  ($135  to  $154) . 

There  are  two  American  churches  in  Paris,  viz,  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  Avenue  de  I'Alma,  and  the  American  Church  at  No. 
21  Kue  de  feerri,  both  of  which  have  mortuary  chapels  in  which 
the  bodies  of  American  citizens  may  be  deposited  for  a  nominal  fee 
to  await  burial  or  shipment  to  the  United  States. 

When  so  transported  the  coffin  is  taken  from  the  church  to  the 
station  in  a  hearse  provided  by  the  municipality  and  put  into  a 
special  car,  where  it  is  inclosed  in  a  heavy  wooden  case  for  shipment 
by  sea.  The  cost  of  this  transfer,  including  hearse,  pallbearers,  box, 
police  attendance,  etc.,  is  about  $40,  and  the  subsequent  expenses  are 
as  follows:  Special  car  from  Paris  to  Cherbourg,  $22;  lighter  and 
other  charges  at  Cherbourg,  $6;  special  car  from  Paris  to  port  at 
Havre,  $13.50,  and  steamship  to  New  York,  $106. 

INTERMENT   IN    A    PARIS    CEMETERY. 

This  involves  the  purchase  of  a  grave,  which  costs  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  according  to  the  cemetery  and  location  therein,  about  50 
francs;  the  same  for  thirty  years,  317  francs,  and  for  a  perpetual 
title,  527  francs,  or  a  little  more  than  $100.  This  is  for  an  ordinary 
space,  2  meters  in  length  by  1  in  width  (6J  b^  3 J  feet),  in  a  cemetery 
outside  the  fortification  or  Paris.  Cemeteries  within  the  walls  are 
reserved  for  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  city  who  require  con- 
cessions in  perpetuity. 

These  may  be  accepted  as  the  minimum  of  expenses  and  formalities 
involved  when  the  arrangements  are  in  competent  hands  and  are 
managed  throughout  honestly  and  in  good  faith.  The  most  im- 
portant fact,  however,  is  that  both  the  American  churches  in  Paris, 
as  well  as  the  British  church  in  the  Rue  d'Aguesseau,  have  as  sextons 
capable  and  trustworthy  men,  fully  qualified  as  undertakers,  and  who 
manage  all  the  details  incident  to  the  preparation  of  the  dead  for 
burial,  cremation,  or  transportation,  removal  to  the  vault  of  the 
church,  transportation  to  other  countries,  and  procure  the  necessary 
official  permits  for  each  stage  of  either  process,  etc.,  in  a  thoroughly 
competent  and  satisfactory  manner. 

It  is  important  that  Americans  traveling  abroad,  especially  if  they 
are  without  personal  acquaintance  or  full  knowledge  of  local  con- 
ditions, should  in  the  event  of  serious  illness  notify  the  nearest 
American  consulate  in  order  that  in  the  event  of  death  the  survivors 
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may  be  advised  and  assisted  in  providing  for  the  dignified  and 
proper  disposal  of  their  dead. 

The  recognition  accorded  to  a  consular  officer  in  foreign  countries 
renders  his  judgment  and  assistance  under  such  circumstances  effect- 
ive and  valuable,  and  the  fulfillment  of  such  services  are  among  his 
recognized  duties  to  his  fellow-countrymen. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS. 
CONCRETE   BEING   MUCH   USED PROCESS   OF   MANUFACTURE. 

Consul-General  Mason  furthermore  reports  that  the  mortar  or 
cement  used  in  France  in  the  construction  of  barns,  outhouses,  divi- 
sion walls  between  properties,  storehouses,  etc.,  varies  in  composition 
with  the  district  in  which  it  is  made  and  used.     He  continues : 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  such  concrete  is  made  by  combining 
plaster,  proouced  by  pulverizing  the  native  plaster  rock  peculiar  to 
this  district,  with  river  sand  or  gravel.  This  plaster,  which  costs 
$3.25  per  cubic  meter  (35 J  cubic  feet),  is  mixed  with  coarse  sand  or 
gravel  in  the  proportion  of  200  kilos  (440  pounds)  to  1  cubic  meter 
of  sand  for  large  thick  walls  which  are  wholly  above  ground  in  dry 
locations.  When  the  wall  is  to  be  thin,  the  cement  is  strengthened 
by  increasing  the  proportion  of  plaster-lime  to  250  kilos  (550 
pounds). 

Concrete  of  this  kind  can  not  be  used  for  substructures  or  founda- 
tions exposed  to  continuous  dampness  or  action  of  water.  For.such 
foundations  the  mortar  used  is  of  ordinary  quicklime  and  sand, 
strengthened,  according  to  the  humidity  of  location  and  weight  of 
wall  to  be  sustained,  hj  the  addition  of  hydraulic  (Portland)  cement, 
which  is  also  known  in  France  as  "  ciment  de  Boulogne,"  and  costs 
in  Paris  $15  per  2,204  pounds.  The  best  lime  for  mortar  is  known 
as  "  Chaux  de  Beffes,"  and  comes  from  the  Department  of  Cher.  It 
costs  in  Paris  $7.38  per  metric  ton. 

These  kinds  of  concrete  or  mortar  are  sometimes  mixed  by  ma- 
chinery, but  usually  the  ingredients  are  combined  in  an  open  trough 
or  bed  with  a  hoe  and  used  immediately  afterwards. 

CHEAP   SUBSTITUTE   FOR   CEMENT. 

The  composition  resefmbling  concrete  is  known  technically  as  "  pis6," 
and  is  little  used  in  this  district  for  the  reason  that  one  of  its  princi- 
pal ingredients  is  the  slag  of  blast  furnaces  or  some  volcanic  scoria  of 
similar  nature,  neither  of  which  abound  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris. 
In  districts  where  the  volcanic  scoria  or  blast-furnace  slag  are  avail- 
able it  is  pulverized  and  mixed  with  Portland  (or  Boulogne)  cement 
in  the  proportion  of  400  to  450  pounds  of  cement  to  a  cubic  meter  of 
scoria.  The  usual  method  of  mixing  is  combined  with  that  of  grind- 
ing or  pulverizing  the  slag  in  a  large  circular  trough  around  which 
travel  two  heavy  stone  disks  driven  by  steam,  water,  or  horse  power. 
The  cement  and  slag,  after  having  been  thoroughly  ground  and 
mixed,  are  withdrawn  from  the  mill,  mixed  with  water  to  the  proper 
consistency,  and  used  at  once  for  the  construction  of  barns,  inclosinpr 
walls  for  fields  and  gardens,  and  even  for  ordinary  dwellings  in 
villages  or  the  country. 
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In  building  division  walls  with  this  material  a  common  method  is 
to  use  a  frame  or  mold,  consisting  of  two  planks  set  vertically  and 
held  together  by  adjustable  iron  braces,  which  are  lengthened  or 
shortened  by  set-screws,  the  space  between  the  two  planks  being  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  This  frame  is  set  upon  the  foundation,  already 
prepared,  and  the  mortar  (pis6)  shoveled  in  and  rammed  down 
nrimy.  The  frame  is  then  loosened  by  the  set-screws  and  raised  to 
receive  the  next  layer  of  concrete.  Walls  of  this  character,  especially 
in  buildings,  usually  receive  an  outer  surface  coating  of  plaster  made 
of  finer  sand,  lime,  and  hydraulic  cement. 

Formerly  stiff  clay  mixe.d  with  straw  or  tough  wild  grass  was  used 
in  country  districts  tor  pis6  work  in  the  cheapest  class  ot  construction, 
but  such  walls  are  available  only  in  dry  locations  and  soon  disinte- 
grate under  the  influence  of  continued  moisture. 

LIME  BETON. 
CHEAP  AND  ENDURING  MATERIAL  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  WORK. 

Another  composition  resembling  concrete  used  in  France,  known  as 
"beton,"  is  thus  described  by  Consul-General  E.  P.  Skinner,  of 
Marseille : 

Lime  beton  has  been  in  longer  and  more  general  use  than  cement 
concretes.  It  was  a  first-class  material  when  made  with  ordinary 
quicklime,  and  since  hydraulic  lime  has  been  used  it  is  better.  It  is 
a  cheaper  composition  than  cement  beton  or  concrete,  easier  to  work, 
and  if  the  initial  load  be  not  too  great  it  is  for  nearly  every  purpose 
just  as  good.  A  good  lime  beton  can  be  obtained  by  mixing  mortar 
and  stones,  gravel,  or  cinders,  mortar  and  good-sized  stones  making 
the  best  composition.  Probably  one-half  of  the  houses  in  Marseille 
have  been  built  of  this  material,  and  thousands  of  the  older  buildings, 
many  hundred  years  old,  are  held  together  by  ordinary  lime.  Walls 
built  of  quicklime  beton  must  be  laid  up  slowly,  but  with  hydraulic 
lime  beton  they  can  be  erected  as  fast  as  masons  can  work.  The 
solidity  of  lime  beton  construction  is  shown  by  the  sea  walls  and 
docks  in  Marseille,  where  masonry  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  both  above 
and  below  sea  water,  the  most  difficult  test  to  which  building  material 
can  be  subjected. 

The  lime  is  weighed  out  to  the  cubic  unit  of  sand  and  the  two  dry 
mixed.  Water  is  added  slowly  with  a  sprinkler  and  the  plastic 
consistency  tested  by  forming  a  ball  with  the  hand,  which  should 
exude  a  slight  moisture,  and  being  laid  aside  should  neither  flatten 
nor  crack  open.  A  mortar  of  600  kilos  (1,102  pounds)  of  lime  to 
1  cubic  meter  (1.308  cubic  yards)  of  sand,  mixed  and  beaten  dry, 
has  more  resistance  than  an  equal  quantity  of  pure  lime.  A  house- 
building mortar  contains  from  440  to  551  pounds  of  lime  per  cubic 
meter  (1.308  cubic  yards)  of  sand.  This  is  sufficient  also  tor  small 
arches  and  viaducts.  For  tunnels,  foundations,  and  viaducts  of  con- 
siderable height  the  proportion  of  lime  is  increased  by  110  pounds, 
while  for  important  arches  and  dams  subjected  to  pressure  the 
amount  of  lime  per  unit  of  sand  is  from  661  to  771  pounds. 

MIXTURE   AND   USE   OF   THE   BETON. 

Stones  or  other  cheap  material  are  mixed  with  the  mortar,  thus 
constituting  the  beton.     Cinders,  coke,  and  furnace  slag  may  be 
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substituted  for  stones  in  ordinary  house  and  wall  work.  If  broken 
stone  is  used,  the  pieces  are  from  0.78  to  2.36  inches  in  length.  The 
proportions  are  usually  two  parts  of  stone  for  one  of  mortar  for  work 
under  water;  in  open-air  work  the  proportion  of  stone  may  be 
increased. 

For  open-air  work  a  coffer  or  mold  is  built^  into  which  the  beton 
is  poured,  in  horizontal  layers  from  8  to  12  mches  thick,  and  then 
rammed.  A  layer  of  beton  can  not  be  distributed  above  another 
which  has  already  set  until  its  surface  has  been  picked  and  washed 
and  finally  given  a  coat  of  cement  and  water  of  the  consistency  of 
cream. 

In  both  France  and  Germany  a  light-weight  beton  is  made  of 
cinders.  Buildings  several  stories  in  height  can  be  erected  of 
this  cinder  beton,  which  can  be  laid  as  in  the  other  cases  cited  or 
treated  like  armed  cement.  One-story  structures  require  no  anchor- 
age bars.  Several  very  large  factories  have  been  built  at  Lyon  of 
this  beton.  Sometimes  the  cinders  are  worked  into  blocks  and  laid 
up  like  cut  stone.  In  all  cases  the  cinders  must  be  screened,  and  then 
mixed  at  the  rate  of  1  cubic  yard  of  cinders  to  one-half  cubic  yard 
of  hydraulic  mortar  composed  of  440  pounds  of  hydraulic  lime  to 
35  cubic  feet  of  sand,  or  the  lime  can  be  replaced  by  330  pounds  of 
Portland  cement.  The  proportion  of  mortar  can  be  shaded  slightly 
if  the  materials  are  good. 

The  striking  economies  effected  in  France  are  obtained  by  the  free 
use  of  cheap  local  material,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  hj  the  equally 
free  use  of  lime  where  cement  probably  would  be  used  m  the  United 
States.  If  the  work  be  careiully  planned  and  performed,  hardly 
more  lime  is  needed  than  if  cement  were  used,  and  whereas  a  good 
Portland  cement  now  costs  from  $10.22  to  $10.60  per  ton  in  Marseille, 
an  equally  good  hydraulic  lime  costs  but  $6.35  per  ton.  In  the  rural 
districts  the  peasants  use  any  kind  of  lime,  and  they  build  houses 
which  last  hundreds  of  years. 

Buildings  constructed  with  beton  can  be  completed  by  a  coating 
of  lime  or  cement  mortar,  which,  being  laid  on  and  lined,  gives  a 
finish  that  loses  little  by  comjjarison  with  cut  stone  and  effectually 
prevents  the  absorption  of  moisture. 

MACHEFER. 
DURABLE  BUILDING  BLOCKS  MADE  FROM  SLAG. 

Ck)nsul  Alphonse  Gaulin,  of  Havre,  states  that  among  the  different 

compositions  used  in  that  part  of  France  in  the  construction  of  the 

cheaper  class  of  buildings  is  one  resembling  concrete,  technically 

known  as  **  agglomerfe  de  machef er."    He  describes  it  as  follows : 

It  is  a  mixture  of  slag,  cement,  and  lime,  slag  being  the  chief 
ingredient.  It  is  claimed  that  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  the  slag 
selected  should  contain  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  cinders  and 
coal.  It  should  first  be  crushed  or  sifted  and  then  mixed  with  the 
cement  and  lime.  Water  is  added  to  complete  the  mixture,  which  is 
afterwards  placed  in  special  molds  and  subjected  to  heavy  pressure. 
"  Machefer  ^  blocks  of  various  sizes  are  made  out  of  these  molds,  the 
largest  being  about  8  inches  high,  20  inches  long,  and  10  inches  wide. 
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and  the  most  common  size  measuring  2J  inches  high,  9  inches  long, 
and  4J  inches  wide.  The  slag  from  which  the  smaller  blocks  are 
made  is  crushed  much  finer  than  that  which  forms  the  larger  blocks. 
While  machef er  is  not  used  extensively  in  the  cities,  its  use  is  becom- 
ing general  in  the  rural  districts,  as  it  is  quite  durable  and  unques- 
tionably the  cheapest  building  composition  to  be  found  in  this  region. 


EARLY  MARKET  PRODUCTS. 
PRUITS,   VEGETABLES,   ETC.,   CAREFULLY    PACKED NO   REFRIGERATORS. 

Consul-General  R.  P.  Skinner,  of  Marseille,  writes  that  no  agri- 
cultural region  in  Europe  is  more  interesting,  either  for  the  variety 
of  its  products  or  the  prosperity  of  its  farmers,  than  the  sheltered 
comers  of  old  Provence,  whose  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  are 
first  after  those  of  Algeria  to  reach  the  northern  cities.     He  continues : 

Each  particular  locality  has  its  special  sources  of  profit,  one  crop 
usually  succeeding  another  upon  the  same  land  with  such  frequency 
that  the  seasons  lose  much  of  their  ordinary  signification.  With  such 
energy  and  persistence  has  the  soil  been  exploited  and  the  markets 
studied  that  Germany  alone  purchases  early  vegetables  and  flowers 
in  Provence  to  the  value  of  $1,200,000  annually,  and  the  demand  is 
steadily  growing.  Hyeres,  Ollioules,  St.  Remy,  Barbentane,  Cha- 
teaurenard,  and  Cavaillon  are  names  to  conjure  with  as  effectively 
in  London,  Geneva,  Brussels,  Rotterdam,  and  Berlin  as  they  are  in 
Paris.  This  large  volume  of  business  is  handled  without  the  use  of 
refrigerator  cars,  but  with  considerable  celerity,  as  the  garden  truck 
express  trains  from  Carpentras  reach  the  frontier  of  Belgium  in 
thirty  hours.  Four  kinds  of  tariffs  are  applied — one  upon  the  indi- 
vidual shipments  to  the  interior  of  France,  one  for  the  return  of 
empty  packages,  one  for  carload  shipments,  delivery  in  France,  re- 
gardless of  weight,  and  one  for  shipments  to  foreign  destinations. 

A  very  important  element  in  the  success  of  Provencal  market  gar- 
deners, and  particularly  as  refrigerator  cars  are  lacking,  is  the  care 
exercised  in  packing.  So  vitally  important  is  this  feature  of  the 
business  that  at  the  late  Marseille  colonial  exposition  an  interesting 
exhibit  was  organized,  composed  exclusively  of  packing  and  shipping 
devices.  Nearly  all  the  vegetables  and  flowers  exported  from  Franco 
are  shipped  in  receptacles  which  are  not  returned,  and  they  must 
therefore  respond  to  three  requirements — cheapness,  solidity,  and  at- 
tractiveness. As  a  rule  these  "  lost "  containers  are  made  of  split 
reeds,  but  there  is  also  some  use  made  of  split  sorghum  stalks.  Sor- 
ghum stalks  and  corn  stalks  would  replace  the  split  reeds  very  fro- 
?uently  if  this  were  a  region  in  which  corn  and  sorghum  were  grown, 
should  think  that  in  the  United  States  they  could  be  so  employed 
very  profitably.  These  reed  boxes  are  especially  desirable  lor  the 
transport  of  flowers,  but  for  many  kinds  of  vegetables  crates  of  very 
light  wood  are  to  be  preferred,  and  within  them  are  packed  smaller 
.containers  of  various  descriptions.  [Sketches  of  a  number  of  typical 
Provencal  fruit  and  vegetable  crates  and  baskets  are  filed  for  inspex!- 
tion  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 
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UNDERGROUND  ELECTRICAL  CABLES. 
MODERN    LIGHT  AND   POWER   TRANSMISSION    AT    MARSEILLE. 

In  a  previous  report  Consul-General  Skinner  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  French  cities  require  underground  methods  of  distri- 
bution of  electrical  energy  and  that  the  new  Marseille  cables  were 
being  laid  in  trenches  like  so  much  gas  pipe  and  with  less  expense 
and  trouble.  To  satisfy  inquiries  in  regard  to  this  subject  he  now 
adds: 

These  modem  cables,  although  pliant  and  easily  handled,  are  really 
impermeable  conduits  of  small  diameter.  All  that  I  have  seen  are 
manufactured  at  Belfort  and  are  delivered  on  huge  wooden  spools, 
from  which  they  are  unwound  into  the  shallow  trenches  made  ready 
for  them  with  surprising  rapiditv.  The  copper  wires  composing 
these  cables,  arranged  in  groups  of  three,  are  first  wound  with  jute, 
and  the  propernumber  of  these  groups  is  then  wound  again  with  jute, 
this  cable  passing  next  through  an  insulating  bath.  From  this  bath 
the  cable  passes  through  a  lead  press,  from  which  it  issues  completely 
covered  with  a  thin  lead  sheathing.  The  lead  sheath  is  now  covered 
with  jute,  and  the  cable  then  enters  a  coal-tar  bath,  passing  next 
through  a  final  bath  of  lime,  after  which  it  is  wound  upon  the  wooden 
bobbin,  the  lime  preventing  the  tarry  cable  from  adhering.  The  cop- 
per wires  are  presumed  to  oe  as  secure  from  injury  and  deterioration 
in  their  lead  sheath  as  they  would  be  in  a  costly  tunnel  or  permanent 
metal  conduit. 

American  cities  groaning  under  a  burden  of  dangerous  and  hideous 
overhead  wires  mi^ht  profitably  consider  the  advantages  offered  by 
these  cables.  The  initial  cost  of  providing  and  laying  these  cables 
can  not  be  enough  greater  than  that  of  erecting  overhead  supports, 
with  all  their  dangers  and  disadvantages,  to  alarm  anybody. 


ITALY. 

COMMERCIAL  PROGRESS. 
HEAVY  INCREASE  IN  THE  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  LAST  YEAR. 

Consul  James  E.  Dunning,  of  Milan,  reports  as  follows  concerning 

the  foreign  trade  and  industrial  conditions  of  Italy: 

The  Milan  customs  authorities  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  re- 
port to  this  consulate  the  receipt  of  the  complete  statistical  review  of 
Italian  trade  with  foreign  countries  for  the  calendar  year  190G.  The 
review  shows  an  increase  in  imports  of  nearly  $61,000,000  and  an 
increase  in  exports  of  more  than  $12,000,000,  as  compared  with  1905, 
which  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  fact  that  Italy,  in  spite  of 
radical  internal  changes  and  the  most  unexampled  industrial  advance- 
ment, remains  an  excellent  buying  nation.  The  tabulated  review  for 
the  years  1905  and  190G,  arranged  in  the  seventeen  official  categories 
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established   by  the  Italian  Government  and   reduced   to   American 
monetary  terms  by  the  consulate,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 


»„.„.„...,. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1906. 

IB06. 

1908. 

*24, 633, 66.1 
2,820,242 
52,287,705 
1,617,399 
13,821.457 

■a.mi.su 

8>2te7 
181.  W9. 946 
14.859.765 

7!  791!  233 
12.410,172 
18.088, 028 
4O,O0.S,737 
81,386,428 

6,925,300 

1905. 

111 

u,  sea,  016 

22,882,242 

7.689. 2W 
18.931,  105 

lis 

ai.M2.778 

tl().S3l,5M 

a.  435. 761 
7.002. 4  JB 
40,309,650 
21,016.407 
4a:flS7,i58 

6. 362!  727 
I4.4J5.757 

saiaeBlsso 

66!  175  J  80 
80,324.216 
7,846,064 

n8,3«,(« 

S,  Chemical^  mtiliclneN,  peiiomeii,  etc 

11,318.120 

B,  Hemp,  flax,  jule.  e(e,.  enclnillngcoHOIi... 

11.  Paper  and  books 

12.  MlneralB,  melalB,  and  llielr  pn-liicU 

IS.  Stone,  pottery,  (tlaiQ.  and  cryHtala 

10. 188, 773 
lfi,)ao.3B5 
39. 239, 866 

«1.982,«ft9 

FIRST  QUARTER  OK  THIS  YEAR  SHOWS 

The  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Italy  during 
the  first  three  months  of  1907  was  $20,431,173,  Exports  from  Italy 
to  the  United  States  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  $10,989,788. 
Italy's  total  imports  from  all  countries  during  the  quarterly  period 
were  valued  at  $144,054,461,  a  heavy  gain,  and  her  exports  to  all 
countries  for  the  same  three  months  amounted  to  $86,220,330,  a 
falling  off  of  about  $1,000,000. 

The  commerce  of  Italy  with  her  six  principal  international  cus- 
tomers for  the  first  quarter  of  1907  was  as  follows : 


Country. 

•TS- 

Eiports  to. 

country. 

,    Imports 

Exports  lo. 

120,431,173 
9. 661.. 580 
I3,»10.1C0 
ST).  667. 263 

Ill 

1    t3  0.'>S260 

113. 660. 928 

Great  Britain 

...     2I.8S3.SB4 

00,541.380 

1       ■       ' 

Italy's  advances  as  a  buying  market  are  made  clear  by  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  value  of  her  imports.  Austria's  lumber  shipments 
into  Italy  for  the  quarter  amounted  to  173,332  tons  and  her  coal  ship- 
ments to  20,000  tons.  Italy's  largest  item  of  export  to  Austria  was 
46,700  tons  of  oranges  and  lemons.  France's  largest  shipment  into 
Italy  was  33,000  tons  of  coal,  while  Italy's  main  item  of  export  to 
France  was  20,000  tons  of  sulphur.  Germany  shipped  in  64^50  tons 
of  coal,  and  received  from  Italy  as  the  largest  trade  item  18,350  tons 
of  oranges  and  lemons.  Great  Britain's  coal  shipments  to  Italy  rose 
to  a  total  of  1,820,690  tons,  while  Italy  sent  to  England  and  her 
colonies  23,331  tons  of  oranges  nnd  lemons.  Switzerland  shipped 
into  Italy  167,750  watches  and  clocks,  while  Italy's  largest  shipment 
to  Switzerland  was  9,050  tons  of  construction  stone.  The  United 
States  shipped  77,460  tons  of  cereals  into  Italy  as  its  most  bulky 
item,  and  raw  silk  was  Italy's  foremost  export  in  return. 

[The  returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  that  the  United 
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States  exported  $16,793,902  in  value  of  goods  to  Italy  in  the  three 
months  ending  with  March,  and  imported  from  that  country  $13,000,- 
145  in  value  in  the  markets  of  Italy. — B.  of  M.] 

Milan's  commercial  (jrowtii. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Milan  rose  from  $8,417,072 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1906  to  $10,417,143  for  the  similar  period 
of  1907,  an  increase  of  over  $2,000,000,  by  far  the  largest  item  of  the 
present  year  being  raw  silk,  which  amounted  to  $8,849,364,  a  gain  of 
$1,750,747.  The  cotton-mill  trade  is  also  in  a  prosperous  condition 
and  mills  have  been  creatly  enlarged.  The  trade  m  kid  gloves  is 
increasing  steadily,  the  American  market  having  contracted  for 
almost  the  entire  product  of  some  firms. 

Milan's  imports  from  the  United  States  are  entered  through  other 
custom-houses,  and  will  probably  total  about  $11,000,000  every  six 
months.  They  are  made  up  mainly  of  machinery,  cotton-seed  prod- 
ucts, raw  cotton  in  bales,  iron  and  steel,  canned  meats,  mineral  oils, 
minerals,  metals,  chemicals,  glassware,  and  electric  lamps.  The 
largest  item  of  import  from  America  entering  Milan  via  Genoa  is 
from  $15,000,000  to  $18,000,000  annually  in  raw  cotton. 

AMERICAN  MACHINERY  AND  OTHER  PRODUCTS  IN  DEMAND. 

Increased  use  of  agricultural  machinery  is  shown  in  Lombardy, 
which  should  afford  a  good  field  for  American  manufacturers  of  such 
implements.  American  machinery  is  preferred,  despite  vigorous 
continental  competition.  It  is  saia  that  one  American  firm  has  sold 
in  Milan  since  January  nearly  $200,000  worth  of  machinery.  In 
the  automobile-manufacturing  trade,  where  American  machinery 
has  been  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  making  and  finishing  of  parts, 
considerable  German  machinery  has  lately  teen  set  up,  but  reports 
do  not  indicate  that  the  supremacy  of  the  former  is  seriously 
threatened. 

The  outlook  here  for  American  exporters  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  is  attractive.  The  prestige  of  all  American  products  was  never 
so  ffreat  as  now.  The  district  is  prosperous,  industries  are  expanding, 
and  a  good  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  marketing  of  a  large  quan- 
tity 01  small  articles,  m  addition  to  the  increasing  sales  of  American 
raw  materials  for  use  in  local  manufactures. 


AMERICAN  SHELLS. 
OPENING   FOR  BUTTON-MAKING   MATERIAL   AND   MACHINERY. 

Owing  to  the  interest  awakened  by  the  report  of  Consul  Dunning 
on  the  use  of  American  shells  in  Italy,  published  in  Monthly  Consu- 
lar and  Trade  Reports  for  March,  and  in  answer  to  numerous  inquir- 
ies, he  has  prepared  this  supplementary  statement : 

Buttons  made  from  Mississippi  shells  are  used  to  a  great  extent  in 
Italy,  and  in  fact  are  the  most  popular.  At  present  all  such  buttons 
are  imported  from  Bohemia.  There  is  an  unusually  good  opportu- 
nity to  introduce  the  American  shells  in  the  raw  direct  from  the 
United  States,  as  the  Italian  button  makers  are  eager  to  produce 
their  own  stock. 
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Until  a  short  time  ago  no  Italian  factories  have  tried  to  manufac- 
ture buttons  from  American  shells  for  two  important  reasons :  First, 
they  could  not  compete  successfully  with  Bohemia ;  and,  second,  they 
would  have  to  put  up  special  plants  of  machinery.  All  the  experi- 
ments so  far  attempted  show  results  favorable  to  American  shells, 
the  only  difficultv  navinff  been  with  the  machinery  in  use  in  Italv. 
Mother-of-pearl  buttons  have  been  made  in  Italy  almost  completely 
by  hand,  but  several  factories  which  tried  to  make  them  from  Ameri- 
can shells  in  the  same  manner  found  that,  while  the  mother-of-pearl 
is  soft  and  malleable,  the  Mississippi  shells  were  so  hard  that  they 
ruined  the  blades  of  the  machinery  used  on  mother-of-pearl  buttons ; 
in  addition  many  raw  buttons  simply  split  into  small  pieces  and  had 
to  be  thrown  away.  The  finished  button  was,  however,  superior  to 
the  Bohemian,  or  Italian  mother-of-pearl  article. 

NO  DIRECT  SALES  OF  SHELLS  TO  ITALY  AT  PRESENT. 

In  an  interview  with  a  mother-of-pearl  button  maker  it  is  learned 
that  a  firiil  near  Milan  has  decided  to  open  a  factory  for  the  making 
of  buttons  from  Mississippi  shells.  It  nas  bought  a  complete  outfit 
of  heavy  machinery  in  England  and  set  it  up  in  a  special  building 
adjoining  its  present  factory.  It  has  on  hand  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  Mississippi  shells,  which,  as  soon  as  the  machinery  is  installed, 
will  be  made  into  buttons.  The  firm  seems  to  be  confident  that  this 
first  lot  will  turn  out  a  success,  as  it  has  recently  employed  some 
Austrian  experts  on  Mississippi  shell  button  trade,  brought  from 
Bohemia  for  the  purpose.  The  firm  states  that  its  stock  of  Missis- 
sippi shells  was  bougnt  through  a  Hamburg  house,  and  not  directly 
from  the  United  States,  but  that  it  hoped  in  future  to  be  able  to  buy 
direct. 

Imports  of  mother-of-pearl,  now  extensively  used  in  Italy's  button 
trade,  were  as  follows  in  1906 : 


Articles. 

i 

Tons. 

. . . .           333. 90 

. . . .  1           87. 70 

1 

Value. 

ftJ.Oti'i,!^)  1 
816,650 

Articles. 

Tons. 

1,682.00 
1.80 

Value. 

Mother-of-pearl: 

Haw 

Hone: 

Raw 

$40,578 
2,431 

Buttons 

Buttons 

The  custom-house  duties  into  Italy  on  mother-of-pearl  buttons  is 
$19.30  and  on  bone  buttons  $11.58,  each  per  quintal  of  220  pounds. 
Raw  mother-of-pearl  and  bone  are  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  tariff 
on  the  shells  from  the  United  States  can  not  be  stated  definitely  until 
samples  are  submitted  to  the  authorities.  If  samples  are  sent  to  this 
consulate  a  tariff  classification  will  at  once  be  secured. 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    OBTAINING    ITALIAN     TRADE. 

It  would  probably  be  useful  to  canvass  the  mother-of-pearl  button 
trade  in  Italy,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  use  of  American 
shells.  Firms  selling  the  special  machinery  demanded  by  the  trade 
would  find  such  a  campaign  profitable  if  the  right  effort  were  made. 
All  correspondence  should  be  in  Italian  or  French,  preferably  the 
former.  The  uselessness  of  conducting  correspondence  in  English, 
except  with  the  largest  Italian  houses,  can  not  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sized.   Terms  shoiud  be  elastic.     Goods  should  be  carefufiy  shipped 
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and  marked.    Letters  of  inquiry  should  contain  ample  return  postage 
in  Italian  stamps. 

If  the 'American  shell  dealers  can  not  see  the  wisdom  of  sendins 
their  representatives  directly  into  Italy,  they  should  get  in  tou(£ 
with  some  general  representative  in  Milan  and  get  him  to  visit  the 
trade  in  their  behalf.  There  are  plenty  of  men  here  well  e<}uipped 
for  such  work.  American  houses  with  machinery  suited  to  this  trade 
should  follow  the  same  line.  Returns  will  be  slow  at  the  start. 
Many  of  the  older  and  more  conservative  Italian  manufacturers  will 
give  no  encouragement  whatever  to  overtures  from  abroad,  but  the 
American  dealers  in  shells  who  will  keep  in  mind  the  conditions 
under  which  buttons  are  now  made  in  Bohemia  and  imported  into 
Italy,  and  at  the  same  time  study  Italian  conditions  with  all  possible 
care,  should  find  the  effort  profitable. 


FLOOR  WAX. 
MARKET   FOR   AMERICAN    PRODUCT   IF   PROPERLY   EXPLOITED. 

According  to  a  report  by  Clerk  Siersdorfer,  forwarded  by  Consul 
J.  E.  Dunning,  of  Milan,  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer of  prepared  floor  wax  finding  an  opening  for  his  goods  in 
Italj\     The  report  says : 

Nearly  all  the  floor  wax  used  in  Italy  is  manufactured  at  Milan 
and  Turin.  Some  is  imported  from  Switzerland,  but  to  no  great 
extent,  as  it  is  more  expensive  than  and  inferior  in  quality  to  the 
native  product.  Italian  wax  retails  at  about  20  cents  a  pound,  and 
is  sold  in  small  tin  cans  ranging  in  price  from  10  to  15  cents  up. 
It  can  also  be  bought  loose  at  the  same  price. 

After  a  thorough  test  in  the  consulate,  the  American  wax  has 
proved  itself  superior  to  the  best  floor  wax  obtainable  in  Italy,  as  it 
produces  a  brilliant  surface  with  less  labor  and  in  about  half  the  time 
required  by  other  waxes,  without  the  disagreeable  sticky  surface,  and 
keeps  a  polish  longer.  With  these  points  in  its  favor  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  American  wax  finding  a  good  market  in  Italy.  The 
question  will  be  one  of  price,  terms,  and  method  of  exploitation.  If 
the  American  manufacturer  could  export  his  goods  to  retail  in  Italy 
at  about  25  cents  a  pound,  the  field  could  be  entered  with  profit.  The 
cans  used  in  America  would  suit  in  Italy  as  to  size,  but  should  have 
the  directions  for  use  printed  on  the  label  in  Italian,  French,  German, 
and  English.  The  label  should  be  in  brilliant  colors  and  as  attractive 
to  the  eye  as  possible.  The  grocery  stores  in  Italy  retail  floor  wax, 
buying  it  from  the  manufacturer  in  lots  of  not  less  than  220  pounds. 

HARD-WOOD  FLOORS  INCREASES  DEMAND  FOR  WAX. 

The  most  popular  floor  in  Italy  to-day  is  the  parquetry  or  hard- 
wood floor,  tnis  insuring  a  large  consumption  of  floor  polish.  The 
Italian  housekeeper  has  ner  floors  polished  regularly  every  week  and 
sometimes  oftener.  In  Milan  alone  there  are  about  1,100  apartment 
houses,  and  more  than  half  of  these  have  hard- wood  floors.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  120  rooms  in  each  apartment  house,  making 
a  total  of  66,000  rooms  with  hard-wood  floors.  From  these  figures 
can  be  calculated  the  amount  of  floor  wax  consumed  in  Milan  alone. 
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and  the  demand  is  growing  rapidly.  Various  other  articles  going 
with  floor  wax  of  American  manufacture  could  possibly  find  a  satis- 
factory market  also. 

The  duty  on  prepared  floor  polish  entering  Italy  is  $3.86  per  220 
pounds  bulk,  with  a  tare  allowance  of  8  per  cent  if  cans  are  packed  in 
wooden  cases.     Unembossed  cans,  labels^  etc.,  enter  duty  free. 

[A  list  of  general  dealers  in  various  cities  in  Italy  accompanied  the 
report,  which  has  been  placed  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 

ENGLISH   GLASS   INDUSTRY. 
EXPORTS  TO  UNITED  STATES  INCREASING CONDITION   OF  TRADE. 

In  reporting  upon  the  English  glass  industry,  with  some  allusion 
to  his  consular  district  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  British  Tariff 
Commission,  Consul  Albert  Halstead,  of  Birmingham,  transmits  the 
following  information : 

The  report  at  hand  seems  to  show  a  bad  condition  of  the  industry 

generally,  although  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  Birming- 
am  district  have  been  steadily  increasing  for  the  past  seventeen 
years.  In  the  calendar  year  1906  they  reached  $190,178,  a  gain  of 
about  $21,000  over  the  previous  year  and  of  $96,783  over  1898.  For 
the  first  half  of  the  present  fiscal  year  the  exports  of  glassware  of 
all  kinds  aggregated  $77,305,  compared  with  $69,578  in  the  similar 
half  of  1906,  an  increase  of  $7,727. 

The  total  imports  of  glass  and  manufactures  thereof  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1905  were  $16,541,000  and  in  1906  $15,909,000.  The 
exports  show  an  increase  of  $798,106,  or  18  per  cent,  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  due  almost  entirely  to  increased  trade  with  British 
possessions,  which  has  advanced  by  $875,970,  or  36  per  cent,  in  ten 
years,  comparing  1890-1894  with  1900-1904,  the  exports  to  foreign 
countries  bavins  slightly  declined  in  the  same  period.  The  largest 
market  is  still  Australia,  which  in  1900-1904  took  nearly  one- fourth 
of  the  total  British  exports,  the  United  States  taking  one-eighth,  and 
South  Africa  and  Canada  each  taking  another  one-eighth.  In  1905 
the  exports  to  the  United  States  were  $764,907,  and  in  1906  $885,703. 
The  British  imports  of  flint  glass  of  all  kinds  increased  from 
$1,688,675  in  1875-1879  to  $5,421,281  in  1901-1905,  or  220  per  cent, 
Germany  supplying  about  50  per  cent  and  Belgium  about  30  per  cent 
during  the  last  period. 

FOREIGN  TARIFFS  RESTRICT  EXPORT  TRADE. 

The  British  export  trade  is  greatly  restricted  by  foreign  tariffs, 
particularly  with  the  United  States.  The  foreign  import  duties  on 
bottles  are  stated  as  averaging  20  per  cent  in  the  case  of  Sweden  and 
Germany,  and  on  white  or  pale  glass  the  duties  range  from  30  per 
cent  in  Switzerland  and  France  to  40  per  cent  in  Germany  and  80 
per  cent  in  the  United  States.  Exports  of  table  glass  and  gage 
glasses  have  been  similarly  affected.  The  contemplated  abolition  of 
the  Canadian  surtax  on  German  goods  would  materially  reduce  the 
advantage  which  British  manufacturers  now  have  in  the  Canadian 
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market  over  German  manufacturers.  German  glass  bottles  and 
analogous  wares  are  now  subject  to  a  Canadian  duty  of  43|  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  20  per  cent  on  British  glassware,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  surtax  would  reduce  the  German  rate  to  32^  per  cent.  The 
operation  of  the  pending  Canadian  intermediate  tariff  would  further 
reduce  the  German  rate  to  30  per  cent. 

Foreign  competition  is  said  to  have  driven  British  manufacturers 
into  strenuous  competition  for  the  home  markets,  especially  so  in 
the  trade  in  shades  used  in  incandescent  lighting  and  electrical  work. 
Net  profits  are  said  to  have  decreased  greatly.  For  the  past  twenty 
years  employment  in  the  various  branches  of  the  glass  industry  is 
reported  to  have  declined.  The  trade  unions  are  large,  widespread, 
and  powerful  in  the  glass  industry. 

As  a  remedial  measure  to  improve  the  industry  the  report  suggests 
that  import  duties  be  imposed,  ranging  from  10  per  cent  to  a  series 
of  duties  equivalent  to  those  in  foreign  tariffs.  Such  import  duties 
would  probably  cause  the  restarting  of  those  extensive  factories  that 
have  been  closed  during  thfe  last  five  years,  and  the  effect  would  be 
increased  sales,  greater  security  to  the  home  trade,  greater  continuity, 
and  the  retention  of  capital  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


NOTTINGHAM'S  INCREASING  EXPORTS. 
MUCH    LARGER    SHIPMENTS    TO    UNITED    STATES — CROPS    AFFECTED. 

Consul  F.  W.  Mahin,  of  Nottingham,  furnishes  the  following  early 
review  of  the  past  fiscal  year's  export  trade  of  that  British  city : 

The  declared  value  of  Nottingham's  exports  to  the  United  States 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  was  $7,510,255 — an  in- 
crease of  $1,230,641  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  exceeding  every 
other  fiscal  year  in  the  history  of  this  consulate,  excepting  1882. 
The  increase  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  was  almost  wholly 
in  lace  goods.  There  was  no  material  changje  in  other  items  excepting 
machinery,  the  export  of  lace-curtain  machines  declining  60  per  cent 
and  of  other  lace  machines  and  of  hosiery  machines  doubling  in 
value.  An  apparent  heavy  decline  in  cotton  piece  goods  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  place  of  consulating  them  has  been  changed  to 
other  districts. 

The  exports  from  the  consular  agencies  at  Derby  and  Leicester 
increased  in  the  past  fiscal  year  in  comparison  with  that  ended  June 
30,  1906.  The  only  notable  change  was  in  Leicester's  export  of 
wool  to  the  United  States,  which  increased  from  $646  in  the  fiscal 
year  1906  to  $98,081  in  the  past  year. 

The  exports  of  Nottingham  products  to  other  countries  increased 
during  the  first  six  months  oi  this  year  over  the  similar  period 
of  1906.  The  total  value  of  all  lace  exports  was  this  year  about 
$12,250,000— an  increase  of  $1,700,000  over  the  first  six  months  of  1906. 
The  share  taken  by  the  United  States  was  declared  at  $3,454,444 — an 
increase  over  last  vear's  first  six  months  of  $596,755. 

Exports  of  stocKings,  underwear,  and  other  knit  goods  were  valued 
at  $4,500,000  during  the  six  months  ending  June  30 — an  increase  of 
8350,000  over   last  year.    To  the   United   States   exports  and   in- 
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nviiho  woi'o  roH|MMliv(».ly  $118,190  and  $1,916.  Exports  of  other  local 
|irodii(^(H  yononilly  iiicreuHcd  this  year,  but  none  have  equaled  the 
ju^vohtagt^  iiu'ivasi^  of  lace  goods. 

\t\K\\\  Trailo  has  lM»c»ri  relatively  good,  but  has  been  seriously  ham- 
MMvd  Uy  iucloimMit  wimthor  since  the  beginning  of  May.  Up  to  July 
i>  it  had  raiiunl  almost  every  day,  not  incessantly,  out  enough  to 
ivlanl  luauy  rrops,  to  prevent  the  gathering  of  hay,  and  to  keep  the 
U'luporatmv  Mt  \o\\  that  trade  in  summer  goods  is  ruined  and  grate 
tiros  alt^  luH'ossary,  as  in  March  and  November.  In  persistent  andsus- 
taiuod  \\\\\  toinpVratuiv  this  weather  has  been  without  precedent  in 
Uivat  Ih'itain  at  this  timo.  The  consequences  are  already  disastrous 
U»  v*^^^^»*»  aiul  douu'Mir  couunerce. 


\' 


lUKMINGHAMS  TRADE. 
lUMNKSS  SHOWS  liKKAT  lMl*RinEMENT  OVER  LAST  YEAR. 

r\»u.\d  MU^t  llalstoavU  of  Uirmingham«  reports  that  in  general 
(m  Axw  .  a»u\lu»ouN  iu  tl\at  part  of  Kngland  for  the  first  half  of  1907 
.tu»\\ovl  .\  s\^v  .ulovaMo  iiupiwomont  o\*er  the  corresponding  period 

in  rsVi      IK^  avIvK: 

Iho  \\\u  s^pouovl  \\ill\  iho  nuvit  ouivumiring  proc?peots.  which  have 
\\^\  iho  u»vv.^  pui  Uvu  ivaliiwl.  KmpUnment  si?ems  to  have  been 
^*\'\w\  \^i\  \\\\^  .«\oiJi>;\^  ;uul  iho  output  iiiuoh  irn?ater.  High  prices 
i\u  n.oi  »l .  \\\W\  lV»x\l  wuh  iho  bi*HS5i  rnivtes  ana  acted  as  a  deterrent 
•  M  imIivi  moiil  vv.ulo'.,  while  iho  i!\'rea<^v,l  price  of  coal  increased 
i!u* .  o.  »  v»i  in  mil  I  utuiv.  vViiuvnioii  ^^u^  :i*<o  kwEi.  The  ifon  trade, 
.  nvHi,svi  my  u.ivUv..  w.viiv^ii  iv.*Jv\  bfUt^v  biiit^U^r^  ar.d  makers  of  elec- 
uu.ii  Hiiplisv..  v'vlvo  us*N.,  vMv-N^irciN ,  av.o  fiiicv  leather  goods  have 
1*1^ '»  t.u\,^  I  No  r%\\v'N.  \»  *\\!xu\to,  .<:'v.*  *^,i-*v>^  :r.i.:es  were  rather 
^i»'li       I  iuv  nu'iv»i    jpvi  v\v!c  u-.uic  ^^-is  vivoa?!'-  :i:ie  be^  in  vears. 


»  \i\'.\tx  x'u'w     V   v:  A  " ;  •     *i*'.*o£*? 


iJ«' 


I  ii.^  »'\|«i»M  M^»Ml  T's^  li'»n»  "^''.4*''  *  ^i"'.».'«.  :\'r  :;te  ialf  vear  were 
<\'  »...:.  ,  ,«Mi  M«x.!  u  ■'.'»>'  MN'  't  *'  ■.  .»c  ■*:*^  M.f  «:f  l'.^>>«  The 
'■v»-.  i  » ^-   ■n.»s.i  >       '.t  »\!s»'t.    x\':'r;\r  v^  V;'v'      \  ;   ■.■*er*oi.s*  were  the 
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V'l'-  ■■'■'  J      >"'.v'.        'v---      •iv.'^i..    >'::4.J;54:    aeedles. 
*\    '  '»       ■  I' •  '^  N  '\     -i-v;    ^<-va:-^   i::«i  <:r»all  wares, 

N      •^*    ^'      .   N  .x>vv.».s»    ,,4  *S'it.*.i.'     :"    •  lie,  >::j>iN5:  biit- 

^^*  A^* '^^^       ?[^c^    V^V'-^-.t^es 'V*? re  shown 
"  ^^    '  '  ^i  \\^ :"v-c^  -S.'-J.Sl :  hani- 


^  imports  from  die 
^-    *    ■  ^  ^  ^  1^  reconis*.  but 

^'  <-^  iia^c  the  ajsre^ 

N         »^  -^  BrtdssfaT  SKI- 
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ACETYLENE  GAS  IN  LIVERPOOL. 
INSTALLATION  OF  AMERICAN  PLANT  AWAKENS  GREAT  INTEREST, 

Consul  John  L.  Griffiths  reports  that  an  interesting  experiment  is 
about  to  be  made  in  a  large  building  in  the  center  of  Liverpool  in  the 
installation  of  an  American  plant  for  the  production  of  acetylene  gas 
of  great  purity  and  power,  free,  it  is  claimed,  from  danger  of  explo- 
sion, and  equipped  with  burners  of  a  new  type,  but  not  associated 
with  mantles.  If  this  report,  which  has  been  given  great  publicity, 
is  verified,  it  will,  it  is  said,  be  the  first  instance  of  the  use  of  this 
new  light  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  great  interest  will 
naturally  be  shown  in  the  matter  by  both  the  electrical  and  the  coal- 
gas  interests. 


SWITZERLAND. 

INCREASING  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

STATISTICAL  EEPOBT  ON    COHMEKCE   WITH   THE   WORLD. 

An  official  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States  has 
prepared  the  following  review  of  the  commerce  of  Switzerland  for 
the  last  calendar  year : 

The  total  amount  of  commerce  with  the  various  countries  in  the 
year  1906,  with  the  increase  or  decrease  as  compared  with  1905,  is 
as  follows: 
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The  decrease  in  the  imports  from  Spain  needs  no  explanation,  as 
wine  plays  the  principal  part  in  this  commerce  and  because  large 
qudntities  were  still  imported  at  the  old  tariff  rate  at  the  end  of  1905. 
France  has,  in  spite  of  her  much  smaller  trade  in  wine,  increased 
her  exports  to  Switzerland  by  7,000,000  francs  ($1,351,000),  while 
the  Swiss  exports  to  France  have  fallen  by  10,000,000  francs 
{$1,!I30,000).  The  diminution  which  the  export  of  silk  fabrics  has 
undergone  has  by  no  means  been  compensated  by  an  increase  in  the 
export  of  other  articles.  The  export  to  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
and  Italy  has  developed  in  a  much  more  healthy  manner,  and  of  all 
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the  European  countries  the  only  exception  besides  France  is  Greece, 
to  which  rather  less  has  been  sent.  In  eastern  Asia,  Egypt,  and 
the  whole  of  America  progress  has  been  made,  and  especially  in  Ar- 
gentina Swiss  products  have  gained  ground  to  a  large  extent. 

DIVISION   OF  TRAFFIC. 

The  new  territorial  partition  of  the  Swiss  commercial  statistics 
for  the  first  time  gives  information  about  the  proportion  of  the 
export  to  Sweden,  $1,119,400,  and  Norway,  $366,700;  to  Bulgaria 
and  Servia,  $386,000,  and  Roumania,  $1,177,300;  to  South  Africa, 
$173,700;  to  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  $48,250;  to  Siam  and  Indo- 
China,  $347,400;  to  the  Philipnines,  $463,200;  and  to  China, 
$1,264,500.  Mexico,  which  has  also  been  separated,  $791,300,  ab- 
sorbs almost  as  much  as  the  whole  remainder  of  Central  America, 
$965,000.  Argentina,  $4,091,600,  is  far  ahead  of  the  other  South 
American  countries.  Chile,  formerly  coupled  with  Peru,  attains 
$714,100,  and  Brazil  has  advanced  from  $1,061,500  to  $1,524,700.  Of 
the  entire  imports  71.7  per  cent  is  shared  among  the  countries  adja- 
cent to  Switzerland  (Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Austria) ;  by  the 
rest  of  Europe,  15.96  per  cent,  and  by  other  countries,  12.34  per  cent. 

Of  the  Swiss  exports,  only  48.44  per  cent  is  taken  by  the  neighbor- 
ing countries;  26.49  per  cent  by  the  remainder  of  Europe  (England, 
16.52  per  cent),  and  25.07  per  cent  by  over-sea  countries.  There 
was  an  increase  of  $2,200,200  in  the  exports  to  the  United  States. 
This  was  caused  by  the  larger  shipments  of  embroideries  and  cloth 
from  the  district  of  St.  Gall  of  about  $2,837,100;  of  cheese  from  St. 
Gall,  $154,400;  of  cheese  from  Zurich,  $77,200;  of  cheese  from  the 
district  of  Berne,  $193,000;  in  watches,  clocks,  etc.,  of  about  $77,200; 
in  chocolate  from  Geneva,  $135,100;  against  which  there  is  a  decrease 
of  about  $772,000  in  silk  goods  from  Zurich;  of  about  $77,200  in 
straw  goods  from  Tjucerne;  of  about  $115,800  in  floret  silk;  of  about 
$193,000  in  silk  ribbons,  and  about  $115,800  in  aniline  dyes  and  dye- 
stuffs  from  Basel. 

The  Swiss  exports  to  the  Philippines  embrace  principally  fancy 
cotton  cloth  for  native  clothing;  colored  cotton  yarns  for  use  in  the 
making  of  native  dress,  and  embroideries  from  St.  Gall  for  the  trinl- 
ming  of  clothing  and  underclothing  of  the  white  population. 


ARMY  MOTORISTS. 
FORMATION    OF   VOLUNTEER    CORPS    APPROVED    IJY    GOVERNMENT. 

Consul-General  S.  C.  McFarland  writes  from  St.  Gall  that  the 
Swiss  Federal  Council  has  approved  the  contract  passed  between 
the  minister  of  war  and  the  Swiss  Automobile  Club  with  regard  to 
the  formation  of  a  corps  of  volunteer  motorists.  The  club  plax^es 
at  the  disposal  of  the  military  authorities  a  number  of  motoriste  and 
cars.  During  the  period  of  service  the  members  of  this  corps  will 
have  to  submit  to  military  discipline  and  jurisdiction.  The  cars  are 
to  be  18  to  36  horsepower.  The  volunteers  will  have  a  special  uni- 
form and  will  be  armed  with  revolvers. 
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GREECE. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 
LARISSA   THE   CENTER  OF   RAILWAY   AND   COMMERCIAL   GROWTH. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Corafa,  clerk  at  the  consulate-general  in  Athens,  has 
prepared  the  following  report  on  the  present  activity  in  northern 
Greece,  due  to  railroad  building,  which  is  to  connect  that  country 
with  other  European  lines : 

Larissa,  the  capital  of  central  Greece  and  of  the  department  by 
that  name,  which  comprises  the  territories  of  Larissa,  Tymavos, 
Aghyia,  and  Pharsalos,  has,  according  to  the  census  of  1896,  a  popula- 
tion of  89,500.  The  city  proper  of  Larissa  has  17^000  inhabitants 
and  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneios  River.  Larissa  is 
on  account  of  its  location  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Thes- 
saly,  for  it  is  the  key  of  the  entire  Department  of  Thessaly ;  in  com- 
merce and  as  a  distributing  and  agricultural  center  it  is  one  of  the 
first  cities  of  the  new  territory  annexed  to  Greece. 

With  the  connection,  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  railroads  in  the 
near  future  the  prospects  of  Larissa  will  be  improved,  as  the  entire 
traffic  will  pass  through  that  city  for  distribution;  consequently  its 
people  are  on  the  alert,  preparing  themselves  for  the  new  era  when 
the  communication  between  Saloniki  and  Larissa  will  be  accom- 
plished. In  former  days,  before  the  province  was  ceded  by  Turkey 
to  Greece,  Larissa  was  the  center  for  communication  between  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Turkish  Departments  of  Macedonia,  i.  e.,  Elasson 
(Eskiub),  Servion,  Cozan,  and  Caterini,  but  the  union  of  said  prov- 
ince of  Larissa  with  Greece  estranged  the/  commercial  relations,  which 
the  union  of  railways  will  reestablish.  The  building  up  of  Larissa 
has  already  commenced,  and  Greeks  and  foreigners  alike  are  erecting 
mansions,  hotels,  warehouses,  stores,  and  other  buildings. 

THE  COMPLETION  OF  RAILROADS. 

ITie  railway  line  from  Demerli  to  Larissa  will  soon  be  completed. 
The  first  section  from  Demerli  to  Orphanon  is  completed  and  trains 
are  already  in  operation  for  the  transport  of  railway  materials.  The 
second  section  irom  Orphanon  to  Doxara  has  been  completed,  and 
the  third  section  from  Doxara  up  to  Larissa  is  ready  for  the  rails. 
Concerning  the  line  which  is  to  connect  with  the  boundary  station  of 
Papapoulion  nothing  is  certain,  though  the  engineers  are  preparing 
to  begin  the  work.  According  to  the  design  drawn  for  this  line,  it 
will  run  from  Larissa  through  Cara-Hissar,  whence  it  will  cross  the 
Peneios  River  over  a  large  bridge  near  Bamba,  and  by  the  north  side 
of  the  Tempi  Mountains,  through  which  it  will  tunnel.  From  there 
the  line  will  be  laid  to  Papapoulion,  between  which  and  Saloniki  two 
fine  and  fast  steamships  will  operate  in  about  three  hours.  This 
steamship  connection  would  be  obviated  if  Turkey  will  consent  that 
the  line  pass  along  the  seashore  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf. 

CONTRACT    FOR    ELECTRIC    LIGHT    AND    WATERWORKS — AGRICULTURE. 

The  nearing  of  the  completion  of  the  union  of  the  international 
railroads,  and  the  lines  passing  through  Larissa,  give  great  impetus 
to  the  progress  and  development  of  that  city.    The  questions  of  elec- 
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trie  light  and  the  supply  of  water  are  nearing  realization  and  are  of 
importance.  Some  time  ago  there  arrived  in  Larissa  a  representative 
of  a  large  English  company  to  sign  contracts  with  the  mayor  to  give 
the  city  electric  light  and  water,  utilizing  for  the  purpose  the  falls  of 
Peneios  River,  called  "  Vernezi,"  distant  about  12^  miles,  and  capable 
of  producing  2,400  horsepower.  The  municipality  could  not  agree 
upon  terms  with  this  company  and  the  negotiations  have  fallen 
through.  The  city  is  now  ready  to  receive  proposals  from  other  con- 
tractors. 

The  product  of  the  land  cultivated  in  the  year  1905-6  of  Almyros, 
Larissa,  Tyrnavos,  Aghyia,  Pharsalos,  Trikkala,  Karditsa,  Kalam- 
baka,  and  Domokos,  is  estimated  at  35,581,807  drachmas  (5.4 
drachmas=$l),  of  which  19,775,234  were  for  wheat,  2,578,092  barley, 
4,838,733  corn,  3,091,852  beans,  and  1,168,000  for  beets,  the  latter 
used  to  produce  sugar.  Silk  cocoons  were  produced,  valued  at 
1,212,807  drachmas.  The  land  of  Thessaly  is  cultivated  every  other 
year,  though  some  parts  rest  for  two  years. 

One  si^  of  process  in  Thessaly  L  in  the  building  of  roads.  In 
1902  there  were  332,072  kilometers  (kilometer=0.62  of  a  mile)  in  use, 
while  in  1906  these  highways  had  been  extended  to  449,420  kilometers. 
New  roadways  are  also  being  constructed. 


BELGIUM. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 
FIRST  HALF  OF  PRESENT  YEAR  SHOWS   AN   INCREASE. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  Belgium's  foreign  com- 
merce for  the  first  six  months  of  1906  and  1907,  bv  Vice-Consul- 
General  Gregory  Phelan,  of  Brussels,  shows  an  increase  : 

Importations  for  the  first  six  months  of  1907  amounted  to  $330,- 
969,488,  against  $309,221,612  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1906, 
an  increase  of  $21,737,976.  Exportations  for  the  same  period  in  1907 
were  $236,763,136  and  $228,676,497  for  1906,  an  increase  of  $8,187,639. 

Customs  duties  collected  during  the  first  six  months  amounted  to 
$6,688,661  in  1907  and  $6,676,463  m  1906,  an  increase  of  $12,198. 

As  to  navigation,  the  tonnage  arrivals  in  1907  amounted  to  6,706,- 
470  tons,  against  6,396,664  tons  in  1906,  an  increase  of  309,806  tons. 
Departures  in  1907  amounted  to  6,786,914  tons,  against  6,406,472  tons 
in  1906,  an  increase  of  379,492  tons. 


PORTUGAL. 

FOREIGN  PASSPORTS. 
DECREE  CONCERNING  SAME  GREATLY  MODIFIED. 

Mr.  Charles  Page  Bryan,  minister  at  Lisbon,  advises  that  the 
decree  which  required  foreigners  to  present  passports  upon  entering 
Portugal  and  to  pay  heavy  embarkation  fees  upon  departure  have 
been  modified.  These  exactions  are  no  longer  required,  except  when 
demanded  by  "  grave  circumstances  of  public  order." 


ASIA. 

AFGHANISTAN. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 
INDICATIONS    POINT    TO    IMPORTANT    COMMERCIAL    ADVANCEMENT. 

Special  Agent  W.  A.  Graham  Clark,  in  pursuing  investigations  in 
India,  penetrated  the  "  Buffer  State,"  Afghanistan,  and  furnishes  an 
interesting  report  in  relation  to  the  commercial  awakening  that  is 
stimulating  the  people  of  that  country.    Mr.  Clark  writes : 

Afghanistan  is  the  only  independent  kingdom  of  Central  Asia  and 
is  the  section  that  is  most  likely  to  require  foreign  goods  at  an  early 
date.  It  is  usually  known  only  as  a  wild,  savage  country,  but  under 
the  progressive  rule  of  its  present  Amir  and  his  father  such  encourage- 
ment has  been  given  to  industrial  development  that  the  country  is 
destined  to  rank  much  higher  in  the  future  and  is  worthy  of  careful 
study. 

Afghanistan  is  the  Switzerland  of  Asia.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
southeast  by  India  and  Baluchistan,  on  the  west  by  Persia,  and  on 
the  north  by  Asiatic  Russia,  while  a  strip  of  land,  like  an  outheld 
sword,  projects  between  India  and  Russia  in  the  Pamirs  and  touches 
Chinese  Turkestan  to  the  northeastward.  Physically  it  has  been 
described  as  a  star  of  valleys  radiating  around  the  great  peaks  of  the 
Koh-i-Baba,  and  everywhere  bounded  by  steep  and  rugged  moun- 
tains. The  three  largest  valleys  are  those  of  the  Oxus,  the  Helmand, 
and  the  Kabul  rivers,  the  latter  being  a  main  tributary  of  the  Indus. 
Throughout  its  whole  extent  Afghanistan  is  a  rough,  mountainous 
country,  but  is  broken  up  by  elevated,  flat  bottom  valleys.  It  is  due 
to  the  recurrence  of  the  elevated  valleys  that  these  Asiatic  High- 
landers are  also  a  nation  of  horsemen,  and  their  cavalry  have  at  times 
played  an  important  part  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  other  kingdoms. 
Horse  raising  is  an  important  occupation,  and  horses  are  one  of  their 
most  important  exports. 

The  Afghans  number  somewhere  between  5,000,000  and  10,000,000, 
and  are  a  peculiar  people,  claiming  descent  from  the  lost  tribes  of 
Israel,  calling  themselves  "  Bani  Israel,"  and  tracing  their  lineage 
back  through  Sulaiman  and  Daud  (Solomon  and  David)  to  Mnsa 
(Moses),  and  on  to  Izac,  Yacoob,  and  Ibrahim.  However,  mytho- 
logical this  may  be,  it  is  a  fact  that  many  of  them  have  marked  Jew- 
ish features  and  that  ancient  Jewish  names  are  very  common  among 
them.  Soon  after  Mohammed  proclaimed  his  doctrines  the  Afghans 
accepted  it  eagerly   and   started   freebooting  religious   wars.     The 

§  resent  Afghans  are  almost  wholly  of  the  Sunni  sect  of  Mohamme- 
ans,  and  have  a  more  intense  hatred  for  a  Mohammedan  of  the 
Shias  sect  than  they  have  for  a  Christian.    The  Sunnis  believe  that 
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the  four  companions  of  Mohammed — Baruk.  Oman,  Osman,  and  AU — 
have  equal  power.  The  Shias  believe  that  the  fourth  companion — 
Ali — was  his  only  true  companion,  and  that  the  other  three  had  un- 
justly taken  precedence  over  Ali.  The  Afghan  war  cry  is  "  Ya 
chahar  yar,"  which  means  "  The  four  companions."  This  sec- 
tarian matter  has  had  important  influences  in  many  ways,  and  even 
now  the  Afghans  who  are  Sunnis  dislike  having  dealings,  commer- 
cial or  otherwise,  with  the  Persians,  who  are  almost  wholly  of  the 
Shias  persuasion. 

NATIONAL   CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  Afghans  are,  as  a  rule,  tall,  bearded,  fierce  looking,  well  set-up 
men,  and  are  brave,  hospitable,  and  intensely  liberty  loving.  No 
nation  has  ever  been  able  to  hold  them  long  in  subjection,  and,  in 
fact,  the  late  Amir — Abdur  Rahman — ^was  the  first  of  their  own  rulers 
who  mastered  them  sufficiently  to  fuse  them  into  one  centralized 
nation.  The  language  of  the  Afghans  is  called  Pushto  or  Pashto, 
and  the  people  as  a  whole  are  frequently  called  Pathans.  The  court 
language  is  Persian. 

Afghanistan  is  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Kabul,  Kandahar, 
Herat,  Turkestan,  and  Badakshan.  The  main  cities  and  commercial 
centers  are  Kabul,  the  capital,  in  the  east,  and  Herat  in  the  west 
Herat  is  one  of  the  greatest  trading  cities  of  central  Asia,  and  from 
its  strategical  position  is  known  as  the  "  key  of  India."  Other  cities 
of  importance  are  Kandahar,  Ghazni^  Tashkurgan,  Balkh,  and 
Jalalabad. 

Afghanistan  receives  a  yearly  subsidy  of  £120,000  from  the  Eng- 
lish, and  by  agreement  with  them  has  no  foreign  relations  with  any 
Power  except  the  government  of  India.  In  all  other  respects,  how- 
ever, Afghanistan  is  entirely  independent  and  is  a  despotic  monarchy 
ruled  over  by  an  Amir.  The  ruler  is  known  as  the  "Amir  of  Kabul, 
and  until  recently  his  power  was  only  nominal,  being  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  one  province  of  Kabul.  In  1880  Abdur  Rahman  became 
Amir,  and,  being  a  very  strong  character,  subjugated  his  Kingdom  by 
force  of  arms,  and  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  Afghanistan  has 
become  a  real  united  kingdom  centralized  under  one  man. 

When  Abdur  Rahman  came  to  the  throne  the  country  was  dis- 
united and  many  tribes  acknowledged  no  ruler  but  their  own  chiefs. 
Caravans  were  j)lundered  indiscriminately,  no  man's  life  was  safe, 
and  the  mullahs  and  religious  fanatics  proclaimed  "holy  wars"  at 
will.  Abdur  Rahman  curtailed  the  power  of  the  mullahs,  subdued 
the  rebellious  tribes  with  a  heavy  hand,  protected  the  caravans  of 
trade,  and  made  travel  safe  by  making  every  district  responsible  for 
any  disturbance  within  its  bounds.  He  built  forts,  raised  a  well- 
equipped  standing  army  on  the  European  model,  and  provided  laws 
and  fixed  taxes. 

MANUFACTURING    INDUSTRIES    ESTABLISHED. 

Though  violently  opposed  by  many  he  cautiously  began  to  intro- 
duce foreign  goods  and  to  establish  manufactories.  This  policy  is 
being  continued  by  his  son  Habibullah.  The  first  establishments 
were  all  for  hand  manufactures,  but  small  and  then  larger  power 
equipments  ha,ve  been  imported.  To-day  at  Kabul  there  are  a  few 
engines  and  boilers  of  100  horsepower  or  over,  which  were  trans- 
ported hither  over  mountain  passes  at  great  labor  by  camels,  donkeys, 
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and  coolies,  and  which  are  now  operated  by  Indian  and  Afghan 
workmen.  Within  the  last  fifteen  years  many  new  industries  have 
been  started  in  Afghanistan,  especially  at  Kabul.  Englishmen  and 
occasionally  Russians  are  brought  to  start  the  enterprise  and  teach 
the  trade,  and  as  soon  as  they  do  so  are  replaced  by  the  natives. 

The  first  and  most  important  works  planned  were  those  for  making 
war  materials,  guns,  rifles,  cartridges,  etc.  The  first  rifles  were  made 
by  hand,  but  cannon  are  now  made  by  machinery,  being  cast,  bored, 
and  rifled  at  Kabul.  The  Afghans  are  fairly  well  supplied  now 
with  breech-loading  guns  of  the  most  recent  Nordenfeldt,  Hotchkiss, 
and  Krupp  patterns ;  also  Maxim,  Gardiner,  and  Gatling  guns,  some 
of  which  they  bought,  some  were  given  them  by  the  government  of 
India,  and  some  were  made  at  Kabul.  In  the  military  line  the 
Afghans  now  also  have  machine  factories  for  making  various  stand- 
ard rifles,  shells  and  cartridges,  percussion  and  time  fuses,  powder 
and  shot,  revolvers,  swords,  and  lances. 

MANY   ENTERPRISES    FOSTERED. 

Next  to  machinery  for  making  war  materials  the  Amir  is  reported 
as  being  most  interested  in  machinery  for  mining  and  extracting 
ores,  and  quite  a  little  mining  machinery  has  been  broujght  in  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  much  more  will  be  bought.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  industries  that  are  being  started  or  fostered  in 
Afghanistan:  Machine  shops,  boot  and  shoe  making,  soap  and 
candle  making,  Persian  and  Indian  carpet  weaving  (both  hand  and 
machine),  electroplating  and  gilding,  brickmaking,  stone  inlaying, 
enameling,  paper  making,  glass  making,  sawmilling,  oil  mills,  acid 
making  by  machinery,  bookbinding,  biscuit  and  cake  making,  wine 
distilling,  etc.  There  are  now  at  work,  besides  boilers  and  con- 
densing engines  of  100  horsepower,  28-foot  lathes,  heavy  steam  ham- 
mers, stamps  and  dies  for  making  coin  at  the  Kabul  mint,  and  a 
traction  engine  for  hauling  heavy  guns. 

The  Amir  also  has  a  few  small  electric-light  plants  and  some  tele- 
phones. At  Peshawar  I  was  informed  (June,  1907)  that  an  agent 
of  the  General  Electric  Company  had  just  passed  through  on  his 
way  to  Kabul  to  figure  on  cost  of  lightmg  Kabul.  There  are  now 
over  100,000  men  regularly  employed  mainly  by  Government  in 
various  manufactures  and  m  road  making.  Prior  to  twenty  years 
ago  manufacturing,  and  road  making  were  alike  unknown  in 
Afghanistan. 

METHODS   OF   IRRIGATION. 

The  mass  of  the  people  of  course  are  still  agricultural  and  pastoral. 
Irrigation  is  extensively  practiced  by  means  of  short  canals  from 
the  rivers  and  mountain  streams.  Some  of  the  streams  that  rise 
on  the  Koh-i-Baba,  and  that  promise  to  be  large  rivers,  have  their 
waters  so  diverted  for  irri^tion  that  they  are  dried  up  before  they 
get  out  of  the  country.  The  curious  Persian  well  system  of  con- 
veying water  is  also  used.  This  system  is  used  all  over  Persia, 
Afghanistan  and  neighboring  countries,  and  consists  of  a  subter- 
ranean aqueduct  uniting  several  wells  and  conducting  their  water 
in  one  stream  to  the  surface  at  a  lower  level.  They  are  thus  con- 
structed :  A  shaft  five  or  six  feet  in  depth  is  sunk  at  the  spot  where 
the  stream  is  to  emerge  to  the  surface,  and  at  regular  intervals  of 
trom  20  to  50  or  more  paces  in  the  direction  of  tne  hill,  whence  it 
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has  been  previously  ascertained  that  a  supply  of  water  can  be 
obtained,  other  vertical  shafts  are  sunk  and  the  bottoms  of  all  con- 
nected hy  slightly  sloping  tunnels.  The  depths  of  the  shafts  increase 
with  their  distance  from  the  original  one  according  to  the  slope 
of  the  ground.  Great  labor  is  required  to  dig  these  subterranean 
aqueducts,  but  they  serve  to  make  inhabitable  large  tracts  of  country 
that  would  otherwise  be  without  water. 

AGRICULTURAL   RESOURCES   AND   DEVELOPMENT. 

There  are  two  harvests  every  year  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 
One  is  sown  in  the  end  of  autumn  and  reaped  in  summer,  consisting 
of  wheat,  barley,  peas,  beans,  etc.  The  other  is  sown  the  end  of 
spring  and  reaped  in  autumn,  and  consists  of  rice,  millet,  Indian 
corn,  etc.  Wheat  is  the  most  important,  being  the  main  food  crop 
of  the  people.  Tobacco,  madder,  lucerne  (for  cattle  food),  lentils, 
etc.,  are  also  grown.  Turnips,  beets,  and  carrots  are  the  most  com- 
mon vegetables.  Afghanistan  is  celebrated  for  its  fruits,  especially 
pomegranates,  melons,  apricots,  quinces,  grapes,  and  figs,  and  a  large 
trade  is  carried  on  with  India  in  dried  fruits.  The  little  wooden 
boxes  of  grapes  and  other  fruits  sold  at  the  railway  stations  in  India 
are  from  Afghanistan. 

The  oxen,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  the  water  buffalo,  are  used  for 
plowing.  The  plow  is  very  primitive  and  in  many  cases  only  a 
sharpened  tree  fork,  but  usually  has  a  native  forged  iron  point.  On 
small  plots  on  hillsides  women  are  hitched  to  the  plow  instead  of 
oxen.  Horses  are  one  of  the  staple  exports  of  the  country.  The 
indigenous  species  is  the  hardy  luggage  pony,  but  horses  for  export 
are  mainly  the  so-called  "  Kabul  horses,  a  mixed  breed  of  the 
Turkman,  Persian,  and  Kabul.  Some  pure-bred  Arabian  and  Persian 
horses  are  also  exported.  The  native  sheep  belong  to  the  fat-tail 
variety.  The  fat  in  the  tail  and  along  the  back  of  a  well-fed  sheep 
is  over  one-third  of  its  total  weight.  The  people  are  all  flesh  eaters, 
and  especially  prefer  mutton.  A  large  amount  of  this  fat  formerly 
thrown  away  is  now  used  to  make  soap  and  candles  by  the  new 

I  process  the  Amir  has  introduced.    In  the  smaller  towns  this  is  done 
)y  hand,  but  in  the  larger  towns  it  is  carried  on  by  improved  foreign 
machinery. 

TRANSPORTATION    AND   CURRENCY. 

The  transportation  question  in  Afghanistan  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
Camel  caravan  trails  have  been  the  only  highways,  but  the  present 
Government  has  built  military  roads  between  all  the  important  towns 
and  is  pushing  them  out  to  the  Indian,  Persian,  and  Russian  borders. 
The  country  is  very  mountainous,  however,  so  that  wheeled  con- 
veyances of  any  kind  are  as  yet  little  used.  The  camel,  the  luggage 
pony,  and  donkeys  take  the  place  of  the  train  in  civilized  countries 
m  handling  the  entire  transit  trade.  Some  of  these  "  kafilas,"  or 
camel  caravans,  make  trips  of  thousands  of  miles  from  India,  through 
Afghanistan  and  on  to  the  little-known  marts  of  Central  Asia.  Most 
camels  used  in  India  are  the  single-hump  camel,  the  fast-riding 
species  of  which  is  known  as  the  "  dromedary,"  but  in  Afghanistan 
the  larger  portion  seems  to  be  the  short  double-humped  "  Bokhara  " 
camel. 

There  are  in  Afghanistan  a  good  many  Persian  and  Hindu  mer- 
chants, though  both  are  looked  down  upon  and  oppressed  by  the 
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Afghans.  The  Hindus  are  called  "  Hindkis  "  by  the  Afghans.  The 
shops  for  dyes  and  drugs  are  usually  kept  by  them,  and  they  also 
act  in  a  small  way  as  bankers.  The  Persians  are  hated  as  bemg  of 
the  Shias  instead  of  the  Sunnis  sect  of  Mohammedans. 

The  money  of  the  country  is  now  stamped  by  machinery  instead  of 
casting  and  coining  by  hand,  as  was  done  up  to  about  1890.  The 
copper  coins  are  the  penny  and  two- pence;  the  silver  coins  are 
tongas  (one-third  of  a  rupee),  kirans  (half  a  rupee),  the  rupee,  and 
five-rupee  pieces.  This  last  is  a  large  coin  If  inches  in  diameter. 
The  rupee  of  India  is  equal  to  16  pence ;  the  rupee  of  Afghanistan, 
which  contains  six  to  ten  per  cent  copper,  is  officially  reckoned  at 
12  pence  or  three- fourths  or  the  Indian  rupee.  The  present  exchange 
rate,  however,  as  given  by  a  bank  at  Peshawar,  was  only  58  Indian 
rupees  for  100  Afghan  rupees. 

The  Government  transacts  its  foreign  business  through  the  English 
banks  at  Peshawar  and  Calcutta,  but  is  understood  to  be  planning 
a  paper  currency  based  on  the  amount  of  coin  in  the  treasury.  The 
Government  has  no  national  debt,  but  also  no  national  credit.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  money  is  little  used.  Cotton  cloth  and 
sheep  are  the  means  of  exchange  and  taxes  are  paid  in  kind. 

MINES   AND   RAILWAYS. 

Afghanistan  may  some  day  be  one  of  the  world's  great  mining 
districts.  It  is  known  to  have  mines  of  rubies,  topaz,  lapis  lazuli, 
marble,  and  other  stones;  iron,  lead,  copper,  antimony,  and  other 
metallic  ores ;  sulphur  and  several  of  the  earthy  alkaline  and  metallic 
salts.  Coal  is  also  found,  and  is  believed  to  be  extensive  near  the 
iron  mines.  The  lead,  iron,  and  precious  stones  mines  are  partially 
worked  by  the  Government  with  modern  machinery,  but  the  mining 
of  the  country  is  mostly  carried  on  by  very  crude  processes,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  mineral  wealth  is  as  yet  not  touched.  According  to  the 
few  European  geologists  who  have  had  access  to  the  country,  the 
mineral  deposits  of  various  kinds  are  rich  and  extensive,  and  there 
are  to  be  found  both  gold  and  silver  in  paying  quantities.  The 
Amir  continues  to  gradually  purchase  mining  machinery  as  he  has 
funds,  and  there  should  be  an  opening  here  for  American  machinery. 
In  addition  to  large  coal,  iron,  and  other  mines,  Afghanistan  has 
numerous  waterfalls  available  for  power.  If  the  Government  would 
grant  railroad  and  mining  concessions  to  foreigners,  the  country 
would  develop  rapidly,  for  its  mines  alone  would  attract  many  pros- 
pectors, and  if  found  to  be  as  extensive  as  currently  believed,  much 
capital  would  follow.  The  Government  and  people,  however,  are 
united  in  opposing  any  concessions  to  foreigners,  or  even  to  allowing 
a  white  man  to  take  up  residence  in  the  country^  as  they  believe 
it  would  eventually  result  in  the  white  men  dominating  and  con- 
trolling the  country. 

POSSIBLE   RAILWAY  LINE   TO   INDIA. 

In  regard  to  railroads,  a  few  of  the  more  enlightened  Sirdars  and 
the  larger  merchants  have  urged  the  Amir  to  permit  their  entrance, 
but  while  admitting  the  value  of  railroads  he  has  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  there  shall  not  be  a  railroad  in  Afghanistan  until  the  Gov- 
ernment is  rich  enough  to  support  a  standing  army  large  enough  to 
gaiird  such  lines  against  foreign  invasion.    There  is  therefore  no 
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prospect  of  railroads  in  Afghanistan  within  the  next  twenty  or 
thirt;5r  years  unless  there  is  war.  India  now  has  a  railroad  line  par- 
allehng  the  Afghan  frontier  and  has  pushed  out  two  spurs  toward 
Afghanistan.  One  line  goes  through  the  Bolan  Pass  to  Quetta  in 
British  Baluchistan,  and  there  tunnels  under  the  Elhojak  Pass  and 
emerges  at  Chaman  on  the  Afghan  border.  The  other  line  runs  by 
Rawalpindi  and  Peshawar  to  Jamrud,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Khyber 
Pass.  As  Jamrud,  however,  is  some  20  miles  (the  length  of  the  pass) 
from  A^hanistan,  the  English  are  now  constructing  a  flanking  line 
up  the  ESbul  River  that  wUl  touch  the  real  border  line.  At  Chaman 
the  English  have  carefully  stored  rails  and  all  materials  necessary 
for  extending  the  railroad  to  Kabul  should  the  Amir's  permission  or 
war  render  it  feasible  or  necessary. 

On  the  other  side  of  Afghanistan  Russia  has  a  raikoad  line  from 
the  edge  of  the  Caspian  Sea  through  Merv  to  Kushk,  just  inside  the 
Afghan  frontier  and  not  far  from  Herat.  From  Merv  a  Russian 
line  parallels  the  frontier  to  Bokhara,  Samarkand,  and  Tashkent, 
whence  it  is  connected  to  the  main  Russian  railway  system  at  Oren- 
burg. Between  Chaman,  the  British  railway  terminus,  and  Kushk, 
the  Russian  railway  terminus,  is  a  little  under  450  miles.  If  this  450 
miles  across  Afghanistan  was  bridged  there  would  be  through  rail- 
way connection  between  Paris  and  Calcutta.  In  the  present  state  of 
world  politics,  however,  this  is  not  to  be  looked  for  soon. 

POSTAL  AND   CUSTOMS   SERVICE. 

A  post-office  system  has  been  established  in  Afghanistan  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  and  letters  are  now  delivered  by  mail  to  almost  any 
part  of  the  country.  The  system  of  registering  letters  and  forward- 
mg  mails  is  modeled  after  the  system  in  use  in  India.  Indian  or 
foreign  mail  has  to  be  sent  to  some  agent  at  Peshawar,  who  will  affix 
Afghan  stamps  and  remail. 

Afghanistan  now  has  a  regular  frontier  customs  service,  and  there 
are  levied  customs  duties  or  2 J  per  cent  on  everything  exported  or 
imported.  The  policy  of  the  present  Government  is  to  facilitate 
trade,  but  as  soon  as  an  article  can  be  made  at  home  to  altogether 
prohibit  its  importation  or  levy  very  high  duties.  The  tendency  is 
toward  a  protective  tariff  whenever  anything  is  found  that  may  be 
produced  by  local  effort  and  enterprise. 

The  exports  are  wool  (ordinary  white),  the  fine  black  sheepskins 
known  as  "Astrakhan,"  horses,  raw  silk,  madder,  asafetida  (used 
for  cooking  purposes  in  India),  opium,  tobacco,  rubies,  gold,  lapis- 
lazuli,  various  kmds  of  fruits,  Persian  carpets,  ghee  (clarified  but- 
ter) ,  skins,  etc.  The  imports  are  arms  and  ammunition,  piece  goods, 
calicoes,  muslins,  chintzes,  merinos,  woolen  and  broad  cloth,  silks, 
indigo,  salt,  drugs  and  patent  medicines,  knives,  scissors,  thread, 
paper,  machinery,  ironware,  etc. 

FABRICS    WORN    BY    THE   PEOPLE. 

As  in  the  case  with  practically  all  nonmanufacturing  nations,  the 
largest  import  is  cotton  piece  goods,  and  the  largest  item  of  this  is 
white  shirting.  The  Afghan  and  other  Pashto-speaking  races  on  the 
border  dress  differently  from  the  races  in  India.  The  main  feature 
of  the  Afghan,  Beluchi,  and  Afridi  costume  is  the  loose  baggy  trous- 
ers, or  "  bloomers,"  which  are  made  of  white  shirting.    These  are  cut 
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SO  as  to  hang  down  in  festoons  to  just  above  the  bare  ankles.  Above 
these  "  bloomers  "  there  is  a  long  tunic,  or  loose  shirt,  also  of  white 
shirting,  nearly  to  the  knees,  and  then  very  often  an  armless  waist* 
coat.  The  headgear  is  either  a  large  turban  or  a  close-fitting  skull 
cap.  The  rough  native-made  slippers,  with  upturned  point,  complete 
the  picture.  The  ankles  are  bare,  as  socks  and  stockings  are  purely  a 
Western  invention  and  nowhere  worn  in  the  East.  In  cold  weather  a 
Jong  sheepskin  cloak  is  worn,  with  the  hair  inside.  The  more  remote 
tribes  are  clothed  in  native-made  fabrics  of  camel's  and  goat's  hair, 
sheepskins,  and  furs. 

The  women,  being  Mohammedans,  wear  trousers  of  striped  "  susi," 
a  short  upper  vest,  and  a  long  sheet  that  is  wrapped  around  the  upper 
part  of  tne  body  and  used  to  envelop  the  head.  A  good  many  go 
entirely  clothed  in  a  white  gown  that  falls  from  the  top  of  the  head, 
with  a  couple  of  holes  left  for  the  eyes.  Other  border  women  wear 
a  single  long  white  woolen  gown  with  a  piece  of  cloth  around  their 
heads. 

CJotton  is  grown  in  parts  of  Afghanistan,  and  "  lungis  "  for  tur- 
bans, "  susis  for  women's  trousers,  and  coarse  cotton  cloth  for  wear 
and  for  wheat  sacks  are  woven  by  hand,  but  foreign  cloth  is  much  pre- 
ferred, and  the  native  woven  is  only  used  by  the  poorest  people  and 
by  those  off  the  beaten  tracks. 

The  habitations  of  the  pastoral  tribes  are  black  sheepskin  tents,  or 
rude  shelters  built  of  sticks,  grass,  and  bark.  The  settled  Afghans 
live  in  mud-built  villages,  or  rather  clusters  of  houses,  with  loop- 
holed  walls  and  a  high  mud  tower.  Even  the  cities  have  only  mud 
houses  and  walls  or  sun-dried  brick.  The  new  Amir  is  establishing 
brickmaking,  but  brick  or  stone  houses  as  yet  are  practically  un- 
known. 

FAIR   FIEID   FOR   EXPLOITATION. 

Afghanistan  at  present^  as  compared  with  any  civilized  country,  is 
very  poor,  but  its  mineral  wealth,  together  with  the  progressive  atti- 
tude of  its  present  ruler,  make  it  certain  that  its  wealth,  and  hence  its 
foreign  trade,  will  inevitably  increase.  During  the  past  year  its 
trade  with  India  alone  increased  over  $6,000,000.  Amir  Habibullah 
made  a  tour  of  India  during  March  of  the  present  year.  He  placed 
many  orders  while  there,  and  it  is  believed  that  his  visit  will  greatly 
stimulate  his  country's  f oreijgn  trade. 

The  Afghans  are  exceedmgly  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  so  do 
not  welcome  white  immigrants.  They  are  also  opposed  to  any  change 
that  tends  to  affect  their  religion,  but  they  are  otnerwise  open  minded 
and  free  from  the  numerous  prejudices,  customs,  and  caste  systems  that 
prevent  Indian  progress.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt  forei^ 
clothes,  customs,  machinery,  and  inventions  if  found  to  be  to  their 
interests. 

At  present,  with  the  exception  possibly  of  some  drills  from  Bom- 
bay, and  revolvers,  no  American  goods  go  to  Afghanistan,  but  in 
both  these  instances  they  are  reported  to  prefer  the  American  article. 
With  reference  to  American  manufactures  that  could  be  sold  to 
Afghanistan  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Cotton  piece  goods, 
especially  drills,  prints,  and  calicoes ;  revolvers ;  machinery  for  making 
suns  and  ammunition;  mining  machinery;  electrical  machinery; 
lathes  and  machine  shop  supplies ;  engines  and  boilers ;  iron  and  steel 
ware ;  looking  glasses ;  clocks  and  sewing  machines. 
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In  regard  to  articles  mentioned  above,  such  as  mining  and  electrical 
machinery,  it  is  probable  that  the  Government  will  be  the  only  pur- 
chaser, but  they  are  yearly  expending  sums  for  such  foreign  pur- 
chases. The  Amir  has  a  business  agent  with  the  government  of 
India  at  Calcutta  and  an  agent  at  Peshawer. 

Though  the  railways  to  the  frontiers  carry  more  and  more  goods 
every  year,  the  Russian  to  Kushk  and  the  British  to  Quetta  and  I*esh- 
awer,  the  majority  of  the  trade  is  still  carried  by  the  ancient  cara- 
vans of  donkeys,  ponies,  and  camels,  which  slowly  drag  their  length 
in  and  out  of  the  steep  and  ruffffed  passes  that  are  the  only  approaches 
to  the  country.    The  trade  follows  the  routes  here  named : 

1.  From  Persia  by  Teheran  and  Mashad  to  Herat. 

2.  From  Blhiva  (Russian)  by  Moro  and  Kushk  to  Herat. 

3.  From  Samarkand  and  BoKhara  (Russian)  by  Balkh  to  Kabul. 

4.  From  Yarkand  and  Kashgar  (Chinese)  by  Chitral  to  Kabul. 

5.  From  India  by  the  KhylSr,  Kuram  Valley,  Tochi,  and  Gumal 
Passes. 

6.  From  the  Sind  (India)  by  the  Bolan  Pass  and  Quetta  route. 


CHINESE  EMPIRE. 

COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM  AT  TSINANFU. 
DISPLAY  OF  GOODS  MIGHT  PROVE  OF  VALUE  TO  AMERICAN  EXPORTERS. 

Consul  W.  T.  Gracey,  of  Tsingtau,  calls  attention  to  the  commercial 
museum  at  Tsinanfu,  recently  visited  by  him,  and  states  that  Ameri- 
can business  men  might  possibly  find  it  to  be  of  value  in  advertising 
and  exploiting  their  goods  in  China,  as  is  now  done  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  English  and  Germans.    He  writes : 

The  museum  contains  mainly  maps,  globes,  diagrams  illustrating 
physiography,  geology,  astronomy,  natural  history,  models  of  build- 
ings, specimens  of  manufactures,  natural  history  specimens,  models 
of  engines,  electrical  apparatus,  etc.  One  of  the  most  effective  ex- 
hibits is  a  working  model  of  an  electric  railway,  beside  which  stands 
a  model  dredge,  also  worked  by  electricity.  Models  of  a  circular  saw, 
pump,  etc.,  are  worked  by  the  same  battery. 

The  science  lecture  room  connected  with  the  museum  is  used  for 
popular  lectures  when  the  city  is  full  of  students  and  teachers  attend- 
mjg  the  examinations  held  for  the  regular  governmental  degrees, 
which  all  officials  are  obliged  to  pass  before  they  can  secure  office. 
Lar^e  examination  halls  are  located  there  and  students  and  teachers 
are  Drought  together  from  all  over  the  province.  On  one  occasion 
the  total  attendance  amounted  to  4,000. 

Several  English  firms  have  contributed  sample  plows,  harrows,  and 
other  agricultural  implements.  A  German  firm  has  supplied  the 
museum  with  a  complete  electrical  plant  for  200  lamps  at  cost  price, 
in  order  to  bring  their  manufactures  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Chinese. 
Another  firm  has  supplied  a  complete  acetylene  gas  plant,  with  which 
the  buildings  are  partially  lighted.  Steamship  lines  have  supplied 
pictures  ana  models  of  their  ships ;  railways  have  contributed  prints 
of  their  trains,  stations,  bridges,  and  scenery  alon^  the  routes ;  sam- 
ples of  lamps,  machines,  and  all  sorts  of  manu^ctures  have  been 
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delivered  free  to  the  institution  during  the  past  few  years.  Each 
of  the  articles  so  supplied  is  given  a  label  in  Chinese  explaining  its 
use  and  informing  those  interested  where  it  was  manufactured  and 
from  whom  it  can  be  purchased. 

No  charges  are  made  for  exhibition,  and  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion people  visit  the  museum  every  year.  Admission  is  free,  and  as 
the  museum  is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  Tsinanfu,  the  capital  of 
Shantung  and  the  great  market  city  of  the  province,  it  reaches  both 
the  business  and  literary  class  of  people.  Tne  city  is  the  terminus  of 
the  Shantung  Railway  and  has  a  population  of  350,000.  The  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  is  located  there,  which  naturally  brings  the  offi- 
cial and  business  men  of  the  entire  province  there.  It  would  be  well 
for  exhibitors  to  establish  an  agency  for  their  goods  either  in  Tsingtau 
or  Shanghai,  to  whom  inquirers  might  be  referred. 

[The  name  of  the  person  in  charge  of  the  museum  is  on  file  in  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures  and  will  be  supplied  upon  request.] 


MODERN  DEVELOPMENT. 
NEW   FACTORIES,   LANGUAGE   STUDY,   AND   CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Consul-General  J.  W.  Ragsdale,  of  Tientsin,  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing interesting  news  from  Chinese  newspapers  as  showing  the  modem 
development  of  China : 

The  president  of  the  tu-chih  pu  (board  of  finance)  has  obtained 
permission  to  spend  1,200,000  taels  (tael,  80  cents)  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  proposed  Government  paper  mill  at  Tung-chou  and  the 
printing  office  at  Ching-ho,  in  the  west  of  Peking.  Taotais  Cheng, 
Ching-tao  and  Liu  Shih-kien  have  been  appointed  directors  of  these 
two  establishments,  respectively,  with  full  powers  to  engage  foreign 
experts,  purchase  machinery,  and  do  all  other  matters  with  a  view 
to  enable  them  to  perform  their  duties  without  hindrance  or  inter- 
ference. Taotai  Cheng  was  educated  in  the  United  States  and  was 
one  of  the  thirty-two  successful  candidates  who  passed  an  examina- 
tion before  His  Excellency  Tang  Shao-yi,  in  Peking,  obtaining  the 
Chin  Shih  literary  degree  for  economical  subjects. 

The  retiring  Tartar  general  of  Kirin,  Central  Manchuria,  has 
memorialized  the  Throne  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  foreign- 
language  school  at  Kirin  for  training  Chinese  students  to  learn  foreign 
languages  and  literature  for  Government  appointment  in  future. 
The  proposed  school  is  to  be  divided  into  five  classes,  namely,  English, 
French,  German,  Russian,  and  Japanese,  while  the  number  of  students 
for  each  class  is  to  be  limited  to  twenty  men,  who  are  to  be  between 
18  and  25  years  of  age  and  descendants  of  respectable  families.  The 
teachers  are  to  be  engaged  from  the  five  countries  named,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Chinese  ministers  at  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  Tokyo,  respectively,  after  imperial  sanction  has  been 
received  by  the  memorialists.  The  annual  expenditure  for  the  main- 
tenance oi  this  school  is  to  be  about  50,000  taels. 

In  view  of  the  good  success  of  the  Tientsin  Chih-tze  Chu,  or  self- 
government  office,  in  this  city,  established  by  Viceroy  Yuan  Shih-kai 
in  the  winter  of  1906  for  the  purpose  of  making  preparations  towards 
the  introduction  of  the  promised  constitutional  government  into 
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China,  the  Peking  Government  has  issued  instructions  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Shun-tien,  advising  him  to  lose  no  time  in  establishing  simi- 
lar offices  in  the  various  districts  under  his  jurisdiction,  after  the 
methods  of  Viceroy  Yuan  here.  Thus  Governor  Fei  Wei-yen  has 
dispatched  an  official  to  Tientsin  to  make  personal  investigations  in 
the  local  self-government  office  and  copy  its  existing  rules  for  imita- 
tion in  Peking  and  beyond. 

At  a  recent  conference  among  a  number  of  officials,  gentry,  and  mer- 
chants in  Peking,  convened  with  the  object  of  concerting  measures 
for  the  redemption  of  the  Peking-Hankow  Railway,  it  was  decided 
TO  procure  a  big  loan  from  certain  Belgians  who  are  acting  as  agents 
of  various  European  capitalists: 


INTRODUCTION  OF  GERMAN  IDEAS. 
TRAVELING    EXHIBITION    OF   EDUCATIONAL    AND    SCIENTIFIC    APPLIANCES. 

Consul-General  Ragsdale  also  makes  the  following  report  on  the 
introduction  of  German  science  and  education  into  China : 

A  German  teacher  at  one  of  the  imperial  colleges  some  years  ago 
proposed  to  the  German  Asiatic  Association  that  tney  should  send  to 
China  a  complete  collection  of  teaching  accessories,  in  order  to  show 
the  different  methods  of  German  scholarship,  and  since  1894  efforts 
have  been  continued  to  this  end,  but  without  success. 

At  last,  however,  the  consul  at  Tsinanfu  addressed  the  German 
ambassador  in  Peking,  asking  for  his  help,  and  the  latter  reported 
to  the  Reichskanzler  recommending  a  permanent  traveling  exhibition 
of  German  teaching  accessories  in  China.  The  necessary  authority 
was  then  given,  and  the  book-selling  firm  of  F.  Volckmar,  Leipzig, 
has  now  been  ordered  to  compile  a  catalogue  of  the  exhibition,  with 
a  complete  index,  and  prices  in  taels,  and  a  preface  written  by  the 
former  German  consul-general  at  Shanghai,  Doctor  Knappe.  The 
catalogue  has  been  published  in  the  German  language,  and  a  Chinese 
edition  will  follow  in  a  couple  of  months. 

Included  in  the  exhibition  are  objects  for  ornamenting  school- 
rooms, etc.,  partly  of  religious  and  patriotic  and  partly  of  an  agri- 
cultural nature,  wall  decorations,  charts  for  primary  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  and  deciphering,  arithmetical  and  metrical  charts, 
and  pictures  for  religious  lessons,  while  another  department  is  de- 
voted to  geography  and  ethnology.  Mathematical  tools  of  everv 
description,  chemical  and  physical  instruments,  and  models  of  all 
sorts  are  well  represented. 

The  exhibition  further  contains  a  splendid  collection  of  pictures, 
showing  the  principal  specimens  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  natural 
history — zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy.  The  last  department  is 
dedicated  to  the  teaching  of  drawing,  domestic  science,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  to  forestry  and  agriculture.  The  whole  exhibition  is  des- 
tined to  demonstrate  the  importance  and  preeminence  of  German 
schools  and  the  German  methods  of  instruction.  Indirectly  it  will 
help  to  aid  and  further  German  science,  as  well  as  German  commer- 
cial interests  in  China. 
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STRAW  BRAID. 
IMMENSE   SHIPMENTS   ARE   BEING    MADE   TO   AMERICA   FROM    TSINGTAU. 

CJonsul  W.  T.  Gracey,  of  Tsingtau,  calls  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  straw  braid  business  at  that  Chinese  port  during  the 
past  few  years,  as  follows: 

In  1897  the  trade  was  about  equally  divided  between  Tientsin, 
with  43,035  piculs,  and  Chefoo,  with  42,375  piculs  [picul  equals  133^ 
pounds].  In  1905  Tientsin  exports  were  21,332  piculs ;  Chefoo,  10,836 
piculs;  while  those  of  Tsingtau  had  grown  to  41,417  piculs,  being 
about  56  per  cent  of  the  entire  exports.  In  1906  Tientsin  exported 
28,715  piculs;  Chefoo,  5,074  piculs;  and  Tsingtau,  62,384  piculs,  the 
latter  being  about  65  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  These  figures  do 
not  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  several  ports, 
as  Tientsin  ships  only  braid  made  from  whole  straw,  while  a  major 
part  of  the  Tsingtau  shipments  are  of  braid  manufactured  from  split 
braid.    The  latter  is  of  course  much  more  valuable. 

The  first  consular  invoice  to  the  United  States  from  Tsingtau  is 
dated  October  10,  1906,  being  a  few  days  after  the  local  consulate 
was  opened.  During  this  fractional  last  quarter  of  1906  invoices  to 
the  value  of  $135,254  were  signed.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1907  straw- 
braid  shipments  to  the  United  States  had  risen  to  $164,706,  while  in 
the  second  quarter,  with  over  half  a  month  to  go,  the  figures  are 
already  $183,660.  If  shipments  continue  to  grow  at  the  present  rate, 
and  there  is  no  reason  wny  they  should  not,  the  million-dollar  mark 
will  be  passed  this  year.  These  figures  do  not  represent  the  sum  total 
of  straw-braid  shipments  from  this  district  to  America,  as  much  of 
the  local  braid  is  sent  to  Shanghai  and  is  then  transshipped  to  the 
United  States,  appearing  as  a  Shanghai  export  and  not  as  one  from 
Tsingtau. 

GERMAN  BREWERY. 
PROSPEROUS  LOCAL  AND  EXPORT  TRADE  ESTABLISHED. 

Consul  Gracey  states  that  the  new  German  brewery  in  Tsingtau 
had  a  satisfactory  business  in  1906  and  declared  a  dividend  of  7  per 
cent.     Concerning  the  plant  and  its  product  the  consul  writes : 

The  brewery  has  a  200-gallon  brewing  tank,  a  250-gallon  mixer, 
and  storage  capacity  of  approximately  660,000  gallons.  All  of  the 
machinery  is  of  German  manufacture  except  one  American  machine 
for  the  tarring  of  barrels.  The  beer  manuiactured  is  very  light,  and 
that  intended  for  local  consumption  is  said  to  contain  1  per  cent  of 
alcohol  only.  The  export  quality  contains  4  per  cent  of  alcohol  and 
is  usually  of  a  somewhat  darker  brew.  Bock  beer  is  manufactured 
during  tne  winter  months  and  finds  a  ready  sale. 

This  Tsingtau  beer  is  being  largely  exported  to  Shanghai,  Hankow, 
Tientsin,  Manchuria,  and  Siberia,  and  is  coming  into  direct  competi- 
tion with  and  largely  affecting  the  Japanese  and  American  beers. 
Its  keeping  properties  are  said  to  be  inferior  to  the  American  and 
German  brews.     All  of  the  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  this 
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beer  are  imported  either  from  Germany  or  Austria,  the  local  brewers 
contending  that  the  American-grown  hops  are  inferior  in  quality, 
though  lower  in  price,  tjian  the  European  article.  Undoubtedly  the 
fact  that  the  company  is  entirely  German  in  all  its  interests  is  the 
leading  reason  why  American  products  are  not  used.    Probably  a 

food  business  could  be  done  in  the  introduction  and  sale  of  American 
ops  if  the  present  prejudice  could  be  overcome,  which  would  prob- 
ably be  possible  with  a  little  judicious  handling  on  the  part  of  some 
direct  representative  of  the  hop  growers  in  the  United  States. 


TRADE  OF  AMOY. 
LARGE  INCREASE  IN  IMPORTS  OF  AMERICAN  FLOUR. 

Consul  H.  L.  Paddock,  of  Amoy,  reports  upon  the  trade  of  that 
Chinese  port  for  the  first  three  months  of  1907,  with  a  comparison 
for  the  same  period  of  1906,  as  follows : 


Imports. 


Opium piculsa.. 

Metals do 

Beans do 

Flour,  American do 

Cotton  yam do 

Cotton  goods pieces. . 

Woolen  goods do 

Kerosene  oil: 

American gallons. . 

Sumatran do 


1906. 

1907. 

1,344 

1,205 

3,898 

8,118 

148 

49, 114 

58,598 

114,371 

7,811 

12,697 

48.056 

49, 119 

9,768 

6,607 

399, 990 

397,080 

571,335 

255,625 

Hemp  bags pieces. 

Hemp  sacking do. . . 

Paper: 

First  quality piculs. 

Secona  quality do. . . 

Candy  sugar do. . . 

Black  tea do. . . 

Tobacco,  leaf do... 

Vermicelli do. . . 


1907. 


48,200 
23,850 

7,496 
1,248 
4,541 
1,278 
7,521 
3,812 


a  Picul=133|  pounds. 

The  number  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing,  compared  for  the 
same  period,  with  their  tonnage,  were:  1906,  2,937  vessels,  541^6 
tons;  1907,  2,624  vessels^  492,397  tons.  The  imports  of  American 
flour  for  the  first  quarter  increased  almost  100  per  cent  over  last  year, 
due  to  the  scarcity  of  food  products  and  to  the  fact  that  the  present 
direct  shipments  to  Amoy  have  lowered  the  price  of  American  flour, 
for  which  there  has  always  been  a  great  demand  locally. 


THE  OPEN  DOOR. 
ADDITIONAL   CHINESE   CITIES   OPENED  TO   TRADE. 

The  American  minister  in  Peking  has  received  a  note  from  the 
foreign  office  with  reference  to  the  opening  to  international  trade  of 
certain  cities  in  Manchuria  according  to  Article  I  of  the  agreement 
between  Japan  and  China  of  December  22, 1905.  The  note  states  that 
already,  and  at  different  times,  the  foreign  office  has  announced  the 
opening  of  Hsinmintum,  Tiehling,  Tungchiantzu,  and  Fakumen,  in 
the  province  of  Fengtien;  Changchun,  Kirin,  and  Harbin,  in  the 
province  of  Kirin;  and  Tsitsihar  and  Manchonli,  in  the  province  of 
Heilungchiang. 

It  now  appears  that  the  Russian  and  Japanese  troops  having  been 
withdrawn,  the  following  places  are  declared  open  to  international 
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trade:  Fenffhuangcheng  and  Liao-yang,  in  the  province  of  Fengtien; 
Ninffkuta,  Hunchun,  and  San-hsing,  in  province  of  Kirin,  and  Hai- 
la-ern  and  Aihun,  in  the  province  of  Heuungchiang. 

With  regard  to  the  renting  of  land  by  foreigners  at  these  newly 
opened  cities,  the  note  goes  on  to  state  the  special  renting  and  build- 
ing regulations  will  be  drawn  up  by  China,  and  until  such  regula- 
tions are  decided  operations  will  not  be  permitted. 

The  seven  cities  above  mentioned  are  the  last  of  a  total  of  sixteen 
which  were  to  be  opened  in  Manchuria  to  international  trade,  as 
provided  in  the  China-Japan  treaty  of  1905,  Article  I. 


HONGKONG'S  WATERWORKS. 
LARGE   DAM    TO   BE   BUILT   IN   ORDER   TO   INCREASE    SUPPLY. 

The  Hongkong  Government  Gazette  contains  an  advertisement  call- 
ing information  in  regard  to  trade  affairs  in  India  and  in  Calcutta,  its 
contingent  works."  The  work  referred  to  will  constitute  the  most 
important  addition  ever  made  to  the  waterworks  of  the  colony.  It 
is  proposed  to  construct  a  dam  60  feet  high  across  the  shallow  head 
of  Tytam  Bay  and  thus  to  form  a  reservoir  of  1,200,000,000  gallons 
capacity.  The  existing  five  reservoirs  under  the  best  of  circumstances 
contain  only  747,000,000  gallons.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  take 
five  years  to  construct  the  dam. 


INDIA. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 
SEA-BORNE  TRADE  OF  CALCUTTA  DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing information  in  regard  to  trade  affairs  in  India  and  in  Calcutta,  its 
principal  port : 

The  most  important  imports  into  India  through  the  port  of  Cal- 
cutta during  the  past  year  were  cotton  goods.  There  was  a  falling 
off  in  this  commoaity,  however,  of  $9,400,000  during  the  year  as  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  the  imports  of  the  year  previous,  amounting 
to  about  13  per  cent.  Imports  of  cotton  twist  and  cotton  yarn  fell  on 
nearly  4,000,000  pounds.  This  decrease  was  most  pronounced  in  counts 
31s  to  40s.  In  counts  16s  to  30s  there  was  a  large  import,  which  was 
attributed  in  some  measure  to  the  growing  request  for  hosiery  yarns 
to  meet  the  demand  created  bv  the  increase  in  number  of  the  hand- 
power  knitting  machines  Tvhich  were  imported  and  brought  into  use 
to  aid  the  "  Swadeshi "  movement.  The  imported  yarns  from  Lan- 
cashire were  finer  than  the  Indian  yarn,  and  it  was  desirable  to  make 
the  hosiery  by  the  hand  machines  as  attractive  as  possible.  Counts 
above  50s  also  show  an  increase,  due  to  the  hand-loom  weavers  turn- 
ing their  attention  more  to  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloths  in  anticipa- 
tion of  an  increase  Swadeshi  demand. 

In  Calcutta  there  was  a  fairly  steady  flow  of  business  throughout 
the  year  and  dealers  have  had  a  satisfactory  season.  The  reduced 
imports  are  mainly  due,  it  is  claimed,  to  the  enormous  imports  of 
the  previous  year  and  in  part  to  the  high  prices  of  foodstuflfs  which 
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prevailed  throughout  Bengal  and  the  consuming  districts  tributary  to 
Calcutta.  It  is  also  admitted  by  competent  critics  that  the  boycott 
agitation  in  eastern  Bengal  had  something  to  do  with  the  falling  ofif 
of  imports  of  some  styles  of  cotton  piece  goods  and  other  goods  used 
in  that  province. 

The  table  below  shows  the  value  of  the  sea-borne  trade  of  Calcutta 
for  the  past  two  years  and  the  countries  with  which  the  business  was 
done : 


1905-6. 

British  countries: 

United  Kingdom 

Honflrkonff 

$168,260,000 
24,596,666 

Australia 

21.693.666 

Straits  Settlements . . . 
Ceylon 

18,914,000 
9,725,666 

All  other 

10, 766, 366 

Total 

248,966,364 

Europe: 
Qermany 

29.141.000 

France  

11. 401. 666 

Austria-Hungary 

Belidum 

10,475,333 
8, 125, 000 

Italy 

6,841,333 

All  other 

5,899,666 

Total 

71.883,998 

1906-7. 


$181,797,000 

24,236,333 

28,677,200 

17,946,666 

7,581,333 

8,247,433 


258,485,965 


39,941,666 

14,131,666 

11,076.333 

8,537,333 

8,649,000 

8,021,666 


90,357,664 


Africa 


America: 
United  States 
All  other 


Total. 


Asia: 

Java 

All  other. 


1905-6. 


9284,433 


1906-7. 


38,672,666 
9,541,000 


48,213,666 


4,255,000 
8,542,666 


Total '    12,797,666 


Total  foreign  coun- 
tries  

Grand  total 


$286,866 


45,562,666 
8,317,666 


53,870,832 


6,953,338 
9,729,333 

16,682,666 


133.079,763 
383,056,127 


161,197,028 
419,682,993 


AMERICA'S   BIG   PURCHASES   OF   SKINS. 

Calcutta  shipped  during  the  five  months  from  January  31  to  May 
31,  1907,  7,133,517  goat,  calf,  and  sheep  skins,  of  which  the  Unit^ 
States  took  6,626,343,  or  over  five-sevenths  of  the  grand  total.  The 
shipments  for  the  period  named  were  to  the  following  countries : 


Destination. 


United  States 

France 

United  Kingdom, 

Australia 

Belgium 

Holland 

Germany 

Austria 

Italy 

Spain 


Total 


Goatskins. 


In  casks. 


883,964 

163,319 

54,984 

24,665 

3,600 

600 

385 


Baled. 


4,638,530 

200,910 

347,950 

8,671 

17,500 

27,400 

7,000 

4,500 


6, 383, 978 


Calfskins. 


Cow 
calf. 


Buffalo 
calf. 


10,400 
14,954 
19,595 


4,100 
36,300 
25,500 
88.774 
63,878 


1,500 
4,650 
9,400 


8,250 
28,150 
27,420 
38.740 

9,348 


Sheep- 
skins. 


91,949 
66,208 
88,923 


33,500 
18,700 
54,800 


390,959 


348,580 


PATENT  APPLICATIONS. 
AMERICAN    INVENTORS    STOOD    SECOND — WORKING    OF    NEW    ACT. 

Consul-General  Michael  advises  that  the  government  of  India  has 
issued  a  report  which  shows  that  during  1000  there  were  77  applica- 
tions made  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  patents.  Mr.  Michael 
continues : 

The  largest  number  of  applications  from  outside  of  India  came 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  which,  in  fact,  has  been  the  case  for  many 
years.    The  British  colonies  supplied  53;  France,  26;  Germany,  25, 
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and  all  other  countries,  36.  Thus  the  United  States  applied  for  as 
many  patents  as  France,  Germany,  and  all  other  countries,  less  11. 
There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  applications 
since  the  present  inventions  and  designs  act  went  into  effect  in  1889. 
The  number  that  year  was  336  and  the  last  year  it  was  586.  During 
1906  209  applications  for  patents  were  made  by  residents  in  India, 
65  of  which  were  filed  by  natives. 

In  regard  to  invention  in  the  country  itself,  Calcutta  and  its 
suburbs  were  the  most  fertile,  producing  67  applications,  supple- 
mented by  9  only  from  the  rest  of  Bengal.  In  fiombay  conditions 
were  reversed,  the  town  only  giving  13  out  of  the  total  of  45  provincial 
applications.  Both  from  Bengal  and  Bombay  there  were  19  appli- 
cations from  natives,  leaving  57  and  26,  respectively,  for  other  resi- 
dents. Madras  and  the  Punjab  each  produced  6  native  applications 
out  of  their  totals  of  26  and  16.  The  figures  for  the  United  Prov- 
inces are  5  out  of  13 ;  for  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  3  out  of  7,  and 
for  the  remainder  of  India,  7  out  of  26.  The  ratio  of  inventors  to 
the  population  is  very  low  in  this  country.  Taking  applications 
from  residents  only  approximately  one  application  is  made  for  every 
2,000  inhabitants  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1,600  in  the  United  States, 
and  3,000  in  Germany.  But  in  India  the  figure  becomes  one  out  of 
1,400,000  inhabitants,  and  even  at  the  best  does  not  get  below  16,000 
for  Calcutta. 

RANGE  OF  INVENTIONS. 

As  usual  the  range  of  inventions  for  which  protection  is  sought 
covers  nearly  all  the  arts  and  industries.  Two- thirds  of  the  ai)plica- 
tions  came  from  abroad  and  only  one-third  can  be  denominated 
"  Swadeshi."  Among  the  latter,  railways  have  a  predominating  in- 
fluence, as  there  have  been  21  applications  relating  to  signals,  5  to 
other  permanent  way,  and  10  to  vehicles.  The  textile  industries, 
which  have  been  brought  so  prominently  forward  during  the  year, 
have  supplied  10  applications  for  looms  and  an  equal  number  con- 
cerned with  the  various  steps  in  the  preparation  of  the  yarn  and  the 
fiber.  Eight  of  the  looms  were  designed  by  natives,  mainly  for 
rendering  the  picking,  shedding,  and  taking-up  motions  automatic 
in  very  dieap  constructions  of  hand  or  foot  power  fly  shuttle  looms. 
Several  of  these  were  shown  at  the  industrial  exhibition  opened  in 
Calcutta  in  December. 

The  act  of  1888  was  intended  to  encourage  inventors  and  to  protect 
both  inventor  and  the  public,  and  it  is  claimed  bv  the  Government 
that  the  object  of  the  act  has  been  realized.  Under  its  operation  a 
full  and  explicit  disclosure  of  the  invention  from  the  inventor  has 
been  secured,  and  from  this  the  public  has  been  benefited  by  the 
description,  and  has  not  been  hampered  by  unduly  enlarged  claims. 
With  the  latter  object  in  view  the  attention  of  the  inventor  is  drawn 
to  the  state  of  public  knowledge,  so  that  in  his  own  interest  he  may 
limit  his  pretensions  and  define  his  claim  more  exactly  to  novelty. 
The  report  emphasizes  the  fact  that  no  references  of  applications  had 
to  be  referred  to  the  law  officers,  which  is  pointed  out  as  evidence  of 
the  smooth  working  of  the  new  rules. 
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PROPER  CLOTHING. 
WHAT  TO  WEAR  AND   HOW  TO  LIVE  IN   TROPICAL   COUNTRIES, 

Consul-General  Michael  has  been  asked  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  about  to  make  a  tour  of  the  Orient  as  to  what  kind  of  clothing 
is  the  most  suitable  for  wear  in  southern  India  during  the  hot  months. 
He  therefore  advises : 

Summer  clothing  in  India  varies  in  color  and  texture,  but  in  the 
main  it  is  light  of  color,  li^ht  in  weight,  and  generally  white.  This 
has  been  the  case  for  probably  a  thousand  or  more  years.  Lately  the 
scientist  has  suggested  that  the  outside  should  be  white  and  the  inside 
brown,  black,  red,  or  orange  color.  The  theory  is  that  the  white  man 
should  endeavor  to  imitate  nature — that  is,  the  native,  who  has  a  black 
or  brown  skin,  and  covers  himself  with  white  cloth.  He  is  com- 
fortable no  matter  how  hot  it  gets,  even  when  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun. 

The  native  of  a  tropical  climate  has  a  pigment  in  his  skin  that 
resists  the  actinic  or  short  rays  of  the  sun,  wnich  are  really  dangerous 
to  the  white  man,  who  is  not  posssessed  of  the  dark  pigment.  This 
color  protects  the  colored  man  from  the  destructive  short  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  white  man  should  wear  dark-colored  silk  or  lisle  tnread  or 
some  other  dark  gauze  underwear,  and  over  that  light  white  or  light- 
colored  flannel  or  white  linen  or  cotton.  This  is  tne  scientific  cloth- 
ing for  a  Caucasian  in  the  Tropics.  If  this  rule  is  followed  by  a 
white  person  in  India  during  the  hottest  weather,  and  a  pith  hat  or 
"  topie  "  is  worn,  there  will  be  as  little  discomfort  as  is  possible  from 
tropical  heat.  Of  course  there  are  other  considerations  besides  dress. 
One  should  eat  little  meat,  avoid  alcoholic  drinks,  sleep  under  an  over- 
head electric  fan,  if  possible,  and  take  a  short  sleep  in  the  afternoon  if 
business  permits.    Above  all,  don't  worry. 


CEYLON. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  ISLAND. 
AMERICAN   COMMERCE   INCREASING AUGMENTED   RUBBER  SALES. 

Consul  William  Morey,  of  Colombo,  transmits  the  following  report 
on  the  trade  of  Ceylon  for  the  calendar  year  190G : 

In  most  respects  the  general  trade  of  the  island  was  not  greatly 
changed  from  1905,  respecting  distribution  among  different  countries. 
There  was,  however,  an  increase  of  trade  with  the  United  States,  the 
imports  amounting  to  $430,728  and  the  exports  to  $3,412,748,  against 
$126,704  imports  and  $2,710,732  exports  in  1905.  The  greatest  in- 
crease in  exports  to  the  United  States  was  in  the  shipments  of  rubber, 
which  rose  from  $2,961  in  1903  to  $131,830  in  1906.  The  total  ship- 
ments of  rubber  to  all  countries  amounted  to  $509,179  in  1906,  against 
$185,981  in  1905. 

The  total  value  of  Ceylon's  imports  for  1906  was  $38,000,000;  ex- 
ports, $37,000,000.  The  largest  items  of  import  were  grain,  valued 
at  $16,272,695;  coal,  $3,940,000;  cotton  goods,  $2,637,254;  sugar, 
$988,200;  and  piece  goods,  $1,428,127.  Of  the  exports,  tea  constituted 
65  per  cent  of  the  total  shipments,  the  quantity  amounting  to  170,- 
530,146  pounds,  valued  at  $20,463,962.     The  exports  of  plumbago 
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were  valued  at  $3,485,830;  desiccated  cocoanuts,  $1,134,666,  and 
copra,  $1,906,000.  The  values  of  the  principal  articles  of  import 
and  export  are  shown  in  the  following  tables : 


IMPORTS. 


Articles. 


Beer  and  ale 

B4K)t8and  shoes 

BFeadstuffs: 

Biscuits 

Flour  

Grain 

Chests,  tea 

Coal 

Confectionery 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of: 

Raw 

Fabrics,  etc 

Fertilizers 

Fish 

Fruit 

Iron  and  steel,  manuibctures  of: 

Hardware 

Arrack 

Cardamoms 

Cocoa 

Cocoanuts,  desiccated 

Cinnamon 

Cocoanuts 

Coffee 

Copra .- 

Fiber,  coir 

Kapok 


Value. 


$91,480 
68,178 

Ul,490 

471,946 

16,272,696 

641,022 

8,940,000 

64,600 

90,600 
2,637,254 

214,753 
1,026.801 

112,700 

366,972 


Articles. 


Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of— Con 

Machinery 

Jewelry 

Lace  and  net  goods 

Oils 

Piece  goods 

Provinons: 

Butter 

Cheese 

Hams 

Milk 

Other 

Soap 

Umbrellas 

Watches 


Value. 


9185.290 

84.516 

61.064 

606,197 

1, 428, 127 

65.322 

28.900 

37,000 

111.475 

50,892 

141,223 

100,512 

569,062 


EXPORTS. 


t87,696 

196,255 

684,138 

1,134.666 

880,689 

809,890 

87,060 

1,906.000 

30.900 

14,960 


Oil: 

Cinnamon 

Citronella 

Cocoanut 

Pearls  and  precious  stones 

Plumbago 

Ru  bber 

Skins 


962,947 

401,590 

181,910 

23.010 

3,485,830 

509.179 

158,896 

Tea I    20,463,962 


Coal  to  the  value  of  $4,000,000  was  also  imported  and  reshipped. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  and  the  exports 
thereto  during  1906  is  given  in  the  following  statement : 


Articles. 


IMPORTS. 

Chemicals 

Clocks 

Cotton  piece  goods 

Electrical  material 

Fish 

Fruit 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of 

Hardware 

Machinery 

Nails 

Railway  material 

Other , 

Jewelry , 

Oil: 

Kerosene , 

Lubricating , 

Provisions 

Tobacco 

Watches 


$7,500 
4,505 

56,502 
6,100 
3,167 
2,963 

7.644 
19,833 
7,025 
3,901 
5,272 
1,945 

234.795 
19,077 

1,49^ 
24,395 

8,935 


Articles. 


IMPORTS — continued. 
All  other  articles 

Total 

EXPORTS. 

Cardamoms 

Cinnamon 

Cocoa 

Cocoanuts,  desiccated 

Fiber 

Oil: 

Citronella 

Cocoanut 

Plumbago 

Rubber 

Tea 

Total 


Value. 


$16,671 

430.728 

7,293 

124,354 

8,880 

145. 172 

34,931 

169,363 

657,841 

1,556,172 

131,830 

676, 912 

3.412,748 

One  commercial  steamer  of  2,072  tons,  under  the  American  flag, 
arrived  and  cleared  during  the  year  for  Hamburg.  There  were  47 
steamers  under  foreign  flags  cleared  for  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Pacific  coast  ports,  carrying  Ceylon  general  cargo,  aggre- 
gating about  40,000  tons. 
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ASIATIC  TURKEY. 

AMERICAN  DENTISTS  IN  SMYRNA. 
GOOD  OPPORTUNITY   rOR   WELL-EQUIPPED   PRACTITIONERS. 

To  meet  the  several  inquiries  made  of  Consul  E.  L.  Harris  regard- 
ing opportunities  for  American  dentists  in  Smyrna,  he  submits  the 
following  report: 

Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  the  art  of  dentistry  was  prac- 
tically unknown  in  the  Levant.  Extraction  was  the  sole  remedy  for 
a  toothache,  and  barbers  were  generally  the  only  operators.  At 
present  the  number  of  dentists  in  Smyrna  is  very  large,  although 
but  few  of  them  have  had  a  scientific  training.  There  are  two  grad- 
uates of  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College  and  three  who  have  been 
through  a  course  of  study  in  Europe.    These  dentists  have  a  gpod 

Eractice  and  are  doing  well.  Their  prices  range,  for  a  gold  filling, 
etween  $4  and  $4.50,  and  average  $2  for  cement  fillings.  Dental 
supplies,  especially  artificial  teeth,  are  pjurchased  almost  exclusively 
from  England,  although  many  specialties  are  of  American  origin. 
In  value  these  imports  amount  on  an  average  to  $50,0000  per  annum. 
The  reason  for  this  indirect  trade  is  that  London  houses  have  secured 
from  American  manufacturers  the  exclusive  right  of  the  sale  of  their 
products  throughout  the  Continent.  These  houses  have  branches  in 
all  principal  centers  from  where  traveling  men  are  sent  out  with 
stocks  of  supplies  to  the  tributary  towns.  Such  a  branch  exists  at 
Constantinople.  A  representative  passes  through  Smyrna  twice  a 
year  and  spends  five  or  six  days  visiting  local  dentists  and  providing 
them  with  the  necessary  supplies.  Credit  terms  are  allowed  to 
responsible  parties. 

American  dentists  have  occasionally  made  short  stays  in  Smyrna 
and  have  found  it  very  profitable  in  spite  of  the  improvised  nature 
of  their  installations.  Taking  into  consideration  the  high  reputation 
that  is  attached  to  American  dentists,  and  also  the  fact  that  tlie  num- 
ber of  people  who  take  regular  care  of  their  teeth  is  continually 
increasing,  an  American  practitioner  would  find  a  stay  of  a  few  years 
in  Smyrna  a  paying  undertaking.  The  cost  of  living  here  is  rather 
low,  and  for  aoout  $35  per  month  attractive  (juarters  could  be  secured 
in  a  central  locality.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  furniture  of 
the  rooms  should  be  ven^  tasty,  and  that  the  mechanical  outfit  should 
be  complete.  Rival  local  dentists  are  well  equipped  in  this  respect.  It 
would  be  further  advisable,  before  coming  to  Smyrna,  to  have  a 
certain  amount  of  advertising  in  the  press;  a  few  advanced  notices 
which  would  be  looked  after  by  this  office. 


STONE  QUARRIES. 
MODERN    CUTTING  AND   HANDLING  APPARATUS  IS   NEEDED. 

Consul  Harris  gives  the  following  information  concerning  the 
working  of  the  valuable  stone  deposits  of  Asia  and  the  need  of  mod- 
ern equipment  for  developing  them : 
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An  inquiry  has  lately  been  made  to  this  consulate  by  a  local  quarry 
owner  regarding  stone-cutting  machinery.  The  man  in  question 
owns  a  quarry  of  greenstone  which  is  extensively  used  for  facing 
house  fronts.  The  stone  is  at  present  cut  entirely  by  hand,  which 
entails  considerable  delay  and  expense  despite  the  cneapness  of  native 
labor.  It  is  the  owner's  intention  to  fit  his  quarry  with  stone-cutting 
machinery,  provided  it  can  be  shown  to  him  that  by  such  means  he 
can  increase  his  output  while  reducing  the  cost  of  production. 

There  are  many  quarries  in  this  consular  district,  but  none  yet 
which  are  fitted  with  machinery.  The  demand  for  stone  is  very 
large,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  public  and  private 
buildings  in  this  city  are  built  of  stone  and  faced  with  cut  stone.  All 
principal  thoroughfares  are  paved  with  fla^tones,  which  are  gradu- 
ally displacing  the  old  cobbles  in  the  less  important  streets.  These 
flagstones  were  originally  imported,  but  they  are  now  obtained  from 
quarries  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Smyrna. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  country  was  once  very  rich  in  stone  and 
marble  quarries.  The  colossal  ruins  at  Ephesus,  Priene,  Miletus, 
Aphrodesia,  Tralles,  Laodicea,  Hierapolis,  and  Pergamos,  not  to 
mention  less  important  or  too  distant  ruins,  all  testify  to  this  wealth. 
In  fact,  I  was  assured  by  a  local  archaeologist  of  repute  that  the 
marble  quarries  which  supplied  the  material  for  the  famous  Temple 
of  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  have  been  rediscovered,  and  while  it  has 
not  been  ascertained  how  far  they  are  exhausted,  the  quality  of  the 
marble  appears  to  be  of  the  best.  To  my  knowledge,  none  of  the  old 
quarries  are  at  present  worked.  Marble  in  large  quantities  is  now 
imported  from  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  Marmora  Island. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  future  in  Asia  Minor  for  quarries  and  for 
stone-cutting  machinery.  This  future  would  undoubtedly  be  brought 
nearer  if  a  first  plant  could  be  installed  to  prove  that  the  business 
can  be  made  a  profitable  one.  Manufacturers  of  appliances  in  ques- 
tion would  do  well  to  supply  the  Smyrna  consulate  with  information 
and  catalogues  which  could  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  interested 
parties. 


MITYLENE  ISLAND. 
OLIVES  AND  OLIVE  OIL  CHIEF  PRODUCTS EMIGRATION   TO  AMERICA. 

Consul  Harris  reports  as  follows  relative  to  Mitylene,  the  largest 

and  most  prosperous  island  of  the  Turkish  Archipelago : 

The  island,  which  lies  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  has  a  population 
of  145,000,  three-fifths  of  whom  are  Greeks.  Its  chief  wealth  is 
derived  from  the  olive  tree,  the  leading  industry  being  the  manufac- 
ture of  olive  oil  and  other  products  derived  from  it.  The  average 
olive  crop  amounts  to  30,000  tons,  valued  at  $3,520,000.  There  are  80 
oil  presses,  5  of  which  are  for  sulphur  oil,  and  40  soap  factories  in 
Mitylene.  Almonds  are  also  largely  exported.  The  Gulf  of  Kalloni 
is  renowned  for  its  sardines.  The  mountains  contain  mines  of  mar- 
ble, antimony,  and  some  coal,  but  are  little  worked.  The  warm  baths 
of  the  island  are  celebrated  throughout  the  Levant  for  their  medicinal 
and  healing  qualities,  it  being  claimed  that  they  are  especially  good 
for  stomadi  troubles,  skin   diseases,  gout,   and  rheumatism.    The 
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$162,500.  American  kerosene  oil  was  imported  to  the  value  of  $448,- 
000  (the  largest  annual  import  on  record),  and  railway  materials, 
about  half  of  which  were  from  America,  to  the  value  of  $1,059,000. 
Tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  were  imported  to  the  value  of  $550,000, 
and  cigarettes  imported  by  the  British  and  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany formed  some  considerable  proportion  of  this  amount.  Flour 
was  imported  to  the  value  of  $158,000,  and  I  am  informed  that  it  was 
principally  American,  though  imported  via  Japan.  Timber  valued 
at  $575,000  was  imported  largely  for  railway  construction,  but  con- 
siderable dressed  timber  was  imported  from  Japan  for  the  erection 
of  Japanese  buildings.  With  large  quantities  still  uncut  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yalu  River  and  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  Korea, 
it  seems  doubtful  if  there  is  a  market  here  for  American  timber. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  little  demand  in  this  coun- 
try as  yet  for  articles  which  might  be  classified  as  those  of  luxury, 
and  the  methods  of  agriculture  and  manufacture  in  Korea  are  still 
so  crude  as  to  cause  but  little  demand  for  modem  implements,  except 
such  as  are  required  by  established  foreign  concerns.  It  is  likely, 
however,  that  with  improved  methods  to  be  initiated,  and  as  the 
result  of  considerable  development  work  now  under  way  or  about  to 
be  commenced,  there  will  be  a  market  for  mining  and  other  machinery. 

EXTENT   OF   TRADE    WITH   AMERICA. 

According  to  customs  statistics  the  direct  trade  of  the  United 
States  of  America  with  Korea,  composed  mostly  during  the  past  few 
years  of  kerosene  oil  and  of  railway  materials,  has  contmued  to 
advance,  showing  figures  for  1906  of  $1,278,868,  as  arainst  $989,406 
in  1905  and  $906,557  in  1904  and  $195,188  in  1903.  This  now  gives 
the  value  of  our  direct  trade  a  position  inferior  onlv  to  that  of 
Japan  ($14,915,500  in  1906)  and  China  ($2,402,000  in  1906). 

Gold  to  the  value  of  $2,323,732  was  exported  from  Korea  in  1906, 
showing  a  decrease  as  compared  with  1905,  when  export  of  gold  was 
$2,592,988.  As  a  consequence  of  the  opening  of  new  mining  districts 
in  1906  and  of  others  projected  for  1907,  it  is  expected  that  the 
mining  industry  may  take  a  more  important  place  in  the  future,  to 
the  advantage  of  trade  generally. 

It  is  believed  that  the  extension  of  our  trade  with  Korea  directly 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  establishment  of  permanent  agencies 
or  connections  on  the  spot,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  materially 
assist  American  trade  if  one  of  the  steamer  lines  running  between 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  or  Portland  and  the  East  made  a  monthly 
call  each  way  at  Chemulpo,  or,  failing  that,  at  Fusan ;  or,  if  a  steam- 
ship line  were  established  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  Vladivostok, 
calling  at  a  Korean  port. 


OCEANIA. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

*        COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 
A   year's  trading  with  the  world ^SUGGESTIONS  TO  AMERICANS. 

Special  Agent  Harry  E.  Burrill,  writing  from  Sydney,  sums  up 
commercial  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia, especially  in  relation  to  their  bearing  on  the  sale  of  American 
products  there.    He  writes : 

With  a  population  but  little  in  excess  of  that  of  New  York  City 
and  an  area  nearly  as  great  in  extent  as  that  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  industrial  and  commercial  progress  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  should  still  be  in  its  infancy  and  that  the 
development  of  her  splendid  natural  resources  should  be  somewhat 
retarded.  These  conditions,  however,  will  unquestionably  improve 
far  more  rapidly  in  the  near  future  than  in  the  last  decade,  because 
of  the  intelligent  efforts  directed  toward  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  immigration  and  irrigation. 

Australia  has  made  haste  slowly  in  the  direction  of  increasing  pop- 
ulation by  means  of  immigration,  for  she  has  demanded  desirable 
settlers,  and  legislation  has  been  framed  with  a  view  to  admitting 
those  only.  By  extending  government  aid  to  intending  settlers  and 
spreading  broadcast  information  regarding  the  opportunities  existing 
in  the  Commonwealth,  Australia  hopes  to  overcome  the  handicap  oi 
distance  and  attract  people  who  will  prove  of  substantial  bendSt  in 
building  up  the  country. 

Australia  to-day  is  not  as  well  known  as  her  small  but  enterprising 
neighbor.  New  Zealand;  but  this  defect  will  soon  be  remedied,  for 
Australians  have  awakened  to  a  realization  of  the  vital  necessity  of 
placing  before  the  world  in  attractive  form  the  advantages  of  meir 
country,  and  for  this  purpose  publicity  bureaus  have  been  established 
which  are  pushing  this  propaganda.  From  their  literature  it  may 
be  learned  that  Australia  is  the  "  workingman's  paradise;"  that 
there  has  been  no  class  legislation,  and  that  the  laws  are  such  as  to 
insure  protection  for  all  alike.  It  will  probably  be  silent,  however. 
respectmg  the  legislation  which  is  regarded  by  the  business  men  oi 
the  Commonwealth  as  experimental  and  a  menace  to  moneyed  inter- 
ests. Capital  is  proverbially  timid,  and  as  a  result  of  the  enactment 
of  such  labor  laws  the  prospects  for  investment  in  Australian  indus- 
trial enterprises  are  not  at  this  time  especially  bright.  The  agricul- 
tural, grazing,  and  mineral  lands  of  tne  Commonwealth  have  been 
enormously  productive  in  the  last  few  years,  but  it  is  an  interesting 
and  significant  commentary  on  the  conditions  now  obtaining  that  a 
discouragingly  large  proportion  of  this  money  finds  its  way  into  for- 
eign countries  for  investment. 
60 
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UEMARKABLE  COMMERCIAt.   GROWTH. 

While  fear  of  inimical  legislation  has,  according  to  those  who  are 
thoroughly  in  touch  with  tne  situation,  undoubtedly  retarded  com- 
mercial progress,  the  commerce  of  Australia  has  been  of  suflScient 
size  and  importance  in  the  last  decade  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
world.  Succeeding  "  good  years  "  following  a  protracted  and  dis- 
astrous drought  have  expanded  her  markets,  her  wealth  per  capita 
has  increased,  her  purchasing  power  is  greater,  and  her  prosperity  is 
more  substantial,  so  that  the  "  island  continent "  has  become  a  com- 
mon ground  of  commercial  activity  among  representatives  of  manu- 
facturing countries  in  keen  competition  for  their  share  of  the  market. 

In  proportion  to  her  population,  Australia's  over-sea  trade  is  per- 
haps as  large  as  that  ox  any  country  in  the  world.  This  expansion, 
as  disclosed  by  a  review  of  the  statistics  for  1906,  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Customs,  would  appear  abnormal  if  it 
were  not  explained  that  the  values  of  several  oi  the  articles  exported 
were  unusually  high  and  the  season  exceptionally  bountiful. 

The  total  increase  in  imports  over  1905  was  $30,000,000,  in  round 
numbers,  or  approximately  17  per  cent,  and  in  merchandise  alone  a 
gain  of  over  $25,000,000,  or  about  15  per  cent,  was  indicated.  The 
following  figures  show  the  approximate  value  of  merchandise  and 
specie  imported  into  Australia  for  the  years  1904,  1905,  and  1906 : 


Imports. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Merchandise 

$178, 000, 000 
6,000,000 

$180,000,000 
7,000,000 

$207. 000, 000 

Soecie  and  bullion 

11.000,000 

For  the  same  period  the  exports  to  over-sea  countries,  which  in- 
clude New  Zealand,  of  goods  of  Australian  origin  only,  were  as 
follows : 


Exports. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

Merchandise 

$195, 000, 000 
75, 000, 000 

$218, 000, 000 
45, 000, 000 

$248. 000, 000 

Specie  and  bullion 

75, 000, 000 

The  gross  total  for  1906  is  the  greatest  ever  recorded,  being  nearly 
23  per  cent  more  than  that  of  1905.  Of  the  gain  in  produce,  etc.,  other 
than  gold,  more  than  $30,000,000  was  contributed  by  ores,  wheat, 
wool,  and  butter,  while  skins  also  figured  extensively  in  the  increase. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  high  values  or  wool  and  metals  were  important 
factors  in  the  trade  expansion  of  1906,  but  the  increase  in  the  quan- 
tities produced  must  not  be  overlooked  when  weighing  the  causes 
of  Australia's  prosperity  for  last  year. 


STATISTICS  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE. 


The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Customs,  gives  particulars  of  the  over-sea  trade  of  the  Commonwealth 
for  1906! 

The  figures  for  imports  do  not  include  transfers  of  foreign  and 
over-sea  goods,  or  of  Australian  produce  from  one  State  to  another, 
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but  only  of  merchandise,  etc.,  imported  direct  into  the  Commonwealth 
from  countries  outside  of  Austa-alia.  For  purposes  of  comparison 
the  values  of  the  leading  imports  and  exports  for  1905  are  also  shown. 


Apparel  and  aott  goods  . 
Boots  KDCl  Bhotis 


CJocki  BodVatchra"! 

Coal 

Cocoa  and  chocolato.. 

Confecllonery 

Copper  Initobs  matte.. 
Cordngo.  twines,  etc . . 
DniKsand  chemicals. 
Eortnenware.  ohlna,  e 

Fish  {all  kinds) 

rrultii,  dried; 


Olasiand  KlB™wai 
Oold,  uncoltied... 
Grain  11  nd  pulse: 

Malie. !."."!" 


Implementn,  Hftrit'iiltuml,  e 

India-niblwrKooils 

Iron  andsWui: 


Bar,  rod.  bloomn.  etc 

GalvAnlzed,  plale  and  sheet . . 
PiKandacnp 

im»  and  Jelltot 


Orcm  exrluHln 


86.  HM 


isa. 

1906. 

ti.TfiD.im 

li 

178.891 

■■•"11 

"■ii 

^'^iflsn 

BflioW 

i.m,42a 

4.aOT,S77 

10.115.132 
27.4.W 

s!too 

lU.BIb 

lt.37D,MW 

A.m 

u 

716.400 
280,  B66 

25,(H6;fi90 

S61,SM 

»,it^ 

""7,'SM 


4,0BD,6liT 

'lat^,^a 
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Articles. 


Paper: 

Printing 

All  other 

Pearl  shell 

Potatoes 

Silver: 

Bar,  ingot,  etc 

Lead 

Skins: 

Hidea 

Rabbit  and  hare 

Sheep 

Other 

Soap 

Specie: 

Gold 

Silver 

Bronze 

Spirits: 

Brandy 

Gin  (schnapps,  etc.)- 

Whisky 

Sugar 

Tallow 

Tea 

Timber 

Tin: 

Ingots 

Plates 

Tobacco: 

Manufactured 

Unmanufactured 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Tools  of  trade 

Wine,  fermented: 

Sparkling 

Other 

Wool: 

Greasy 

Scoured  and  washed. 
All  other  articles 


Total  all  goods. 


Imports  (over-sea),  over- 
sea origin. 


1905. 


92, 
2. 


312,706 

253,446 

900 

15,479 

65,906 


2. 
1, 

4. 
5, 


1, 


1. 


37, 


528,681 

3,309 

74,466 

110,221 

380,404 

122,138 

261,423 

26,779 

642,908 
586,797 
499,010 
343,918 
6,433 
083,143 
218,226 

3.080 
046,350 

765,884 
988,439 
529,134 
313,324 
420,428 

349.185 
137,210 

30.298 

5,187 

804,461 


1906. 


92,045,248 

2,582,174 

46,109 

10,784 

164,959 


186,614,366 


820,379 
2,821 
152,296 
248,040 
406,790 

397,981 

685.081 

40,168 

756,618 
606,249 
2,569,516 
2,061,765 
4,808 
4,400,245 
6,478,532 

1,980 
1,211,680 

701,919 

1,438,532 

619.076 

263,579 

1,685,487 

406.775 
123,701 

35,612 

1.975 

43,714,523 


217,963,607 


Exports  (over-sea),  Austra- 
lian origin. 


1906. 


91,445 

1,230,713 

140,924 

5,127,348 
3,750,236 

875,220 
1,447,632 
6,503,215 
1,611,025 

186.698 

20,710,378 


191,106 

535 

199 

2,919 

4,209 

3,080 
508,685 

75, 793, 382 

•20,671.431 

5,047,423 


1906. 


9618 

1,032,389 

426,708 

3,820,362 
8,911,298 

822,253 
2,319,909 
7,858,049 
2,226,423 

222,145 

50,677,852 


41,151 

33,160 

38 

48,389 
3,818,830 

39,126 
4,276,193 

4,922,654 
3,723,947 

4,852,722 
5,976,641 

201,419 

326 

822 

3,888 

2,754 

1,562 
444,748 

85,508,541 

24,814,108 

6,130,780 


263,412,733 


322,782,394 


The  United  Kingdom,  although  still  the  greatest  factor  in  the 
trade  of  the  Commonwealth,  has  diminished  in  importance  both 
actually  and  relatively.  In  recent  years  the  figures  indicate  a  re- 
markable diversion  of  commerce  from  the  motherland  to  foreign 
countries,  and  in  this  change  the  United  States  has  profited.  Over 
one-third  of  all  goods  now  imported  into  Australia  may  be  said  to 
be  of  non-British  origin,  and  tne  chief  factor  in  bringing  about  this 
condition  has  been  the  establishment  of  rapid  and  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  United  States,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Japan,  and  the  Commonwealth.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  diflScult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  obtain  goods  direct  from  the  eastern  seaboard  of 
the  United  States  or  the  Continent  of  Europe,  but  now  the  schedules 
call  for  sailings  every  two,  three,  or  four  weeks. 

EFFECT  OF  STOPPAGE  OF  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

It  is  particularly  unfortunate  at  this  stage  of  Australia's  trade 
expansion  that  the  American  line  running  direct  from  San  Francisco 
to  Sydney  has  been  abandoned.  The  importers  and  merchants  of 
Australia  generally  express  the  sincere  hope  that  there  may  be  a 
speedy  reestablishment  of  communication  between  the  Pacific  coast 
of  the  United  States  and  the  eastern  ports  of  Australia,  not  only 
because  it  is  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  American 
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trade  with  the  Commonwealth — and  consequently  of  importance  to 
the  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  the  United  States — ^but  for  the 
reason  that  Australian  business  interests  will  suffer  because  of  inter- 
rupted traffic. 

Aside  from  this,  however,  the  abandonment  of  the  line  will  unques- 
tionably so  divert  the  passenger  and  freiriit  traffic  between  the  United 
States  and  Australia  that  it  will  be  a  difficult  task  to  recover  it  when 
communication  between  San  Francisco  and  Sydney  is  restored. 
Australian  importers  and  merchants  frequently  require  quick  deliv- 
eries and  not  mfrequentlv  prefer  the  Pacific  route,  even  though  the 
time  be  not  limitea.    Tne  Canadian  line  from  Vancouver  is  now 

Sractically  all  they  have  to  depend  upon  when  not  shipping  from 
few  York,  and  that  line  will  doubtless  secure  and  hold  for  all  time 
a  large  percentage  of  this  patronage.  With  reasonable  charges, 
satisfactory  handling  of  cargo,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  schedule 
of  departures  and  arrivals  the  Canadian  line  now  has  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  capture  and  hold  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  from  tiie 
Pacific  coast  to  Australia. 


PROTECTION  FOR  IRON  INDUSTRY. 
PROPOSED  GOVERNMENT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  FURNACES. 

Consul-General  John  P.  Bray,  of  Melbourne,  reports  that  it  is 

anticipated  a  bill  to  give  a  bonus  to  the  iron  industry  in  Australia 

will  be  introduced  by  the  ministry  during  the  present  session  of  the 

Commonwealth  Parliament.     He  adds : 

The  acting  prime  minister  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the  works  of 

William  Sanford  (Limited),  at  Lithgow,  in  the  State  of  New  South 

Wales,  the  firm  likely  to  be  benefited  most  by  such  a  bonus,  and 

during  such  visit  is  reported  by  the  press  to  have  made  the  following 

remarks: 

IIo  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  Lithgow  works,  which  were  more 
extensive  than  he  had  imagined.  A  great  deal  of  money  had  already  been 
exi)ended,  Imt  there  was  still  much  to  be  done.  Pig  iron  of  various  qualities 
had  been  produced,  but  the  industry  in  its  higher  grades  was  a  question  for  the 
future.  The  promoters  of  the  works  said  they  >vanted  some  assistance.  They 
would  prefer  a  duty  on  imported  iron  to  a  bonus,  but,  owing  to  the  extent  of  the 
otlier  industries  which  would  be  affected  by  a  duty  on  iron,  he  did  not  think 
that  would  be  practicable.  Considering  the  amount  of  enterprise  that  had  been 
shown,  liowever,  and  the  extent  of  the  capital  embarked,  every  encouragement 
should  l)e  given  to  the  industiy. 

This  iron-making  firm  has  just  increased  its  capital  from  $750,000 
to  $1,250,000. 


TRADE  RETURNS. 
CONTINUED  EXPANSION  SHOWN  I'X)R  FIRST  HALF  OF  PRESENT  YEAR. 

A  dispatch  from  Melbourne  to  the  London  Times  states  that  the 
trade  returns  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  for  the  first  half  of 
1907  show  a  notable  continued  expansion  of  the  imports  and  exports. 
The  imports  of  merchandise  amounted  in  value  to  $111,903,211,  as 
compared  with  $94,045,082  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
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The  exports  amounted  to  $137,631,180,  as  against  $108,506,029  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1906.    The  increase  was  largely  due  to  wool. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

HEATING  SYSTEMS  IN  VARIOUS  CITIES. 
PROVISION  FOR  COMFORT  NEEDED  IN  SOUTH  TEMPERATE  ZONE  BUILDINGS. 

Consul-General  William  A.  Prickitt,  of  Auckland,  assisted  by  the 
consular  agents  elsewhere  in  New  Zealand,  describes  the  methods  of 
house  and  office  heating  used  in  that  colony,  with  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  market  for  equipments  in  this  line  may  be  developed,  as 
follows : 

The  deficiency  of  the  open-fire  system  of  heating  in  the  city  of 
Auckland,  whicn,  aside  from  the  cooking  stove,  is  about  the  only 
manner  of  heating  in  the  whole  of  the  Auckland  Province,  is  one  of 
the  first  things  that  is  manifest  to  an  American  who  visits  this  city 
in  the  winter  time,  and  he  asks  why  do  not  the  people  make  their 
houses  and  places  of  business  comfortable  when  it  could  be  done  so 
easily.  Open  fires  are  delightful  as  auxiliaries,  but  as  the  main 
source  of  heat  they  are,  as  commonly  used,  wasteful  and  inefficient. 
a  large  percentage  of  the  heat  escaping  through  the  chimney. 

New  Zealand  has  an  excellent  climate,  but  at  times  it  is  verv  humid 
and  the  cold  and  dampness  of  winter  should  be  dispelled  by  an 
up-to-date  system  of  heating.  In  the  Auckland  Province  the  ther- 
mometer is  very  seldom  below  the  freezing  point.  In  winter,  from 
June  to  September,  the  temperature  ranees  from  32°  to  G0°  F.  There 
is  often  a  succession  of  rainy  days,  followed  by  clear,  cold,  bracing 
weather.  In  the  clear,  sunny  days  one  finds  the  w  eather  out  of  doors 
delightful,  but  in  the  house  where  a  person  wishes  to  sit  down  and 
be  comfortable  it  is  a  different  matter.  The  rainy  days  are  very 
dreary,  most  of  the  house  being  chilly,  damp,  and  disagreeable.  At 
the  large  hotels  one  finds  open  fires  in  the  drawing  and  smoking 
rooms,  but  the  corridors  are  cold  and  cheerless,  and  the  dining  room 
very  seldom  has  a  fire  in  it.  There  is  very  little  provision  for  heat- 
ing public  buildings.  The  churches  have  no  means  of  being  heated. 
The  city  chambers  have  a  small  open  fire  in  each  room  where  the 
public  business  is  done,  but  the  reading  rooms  at  the  public  library 
are  not  heated  at  all. 

Having  used  the  hot-water  system  in  the  United  States,  I  think 
that  it  would  be  well  adapted  to  the  Auckland  Province,  because  hot- 
water  pipes  begin  to  radiate  heat  almost  as  soon  as  the  fire  is  started. 
In  this  climate  large  fires  would  not  be  necessary,  and  the  system  once 
installed  the  expenditure  for  fuel  would  be  very  moderate,  taking  in 
consideration  the  much  greater  comfort  and  the  much  less  liability 
to  illness  that  would  be  experienced.  I  am  confident  that  if  this 
system  were  once  tried,  the  delightful,  even  temperature  produced 
combined  with  the  saving  of  labor  and  the  greater  cleanliness,  would 
so  commend  it  to  the  user  that  it  would  soon  be  considered  indis- 
pensable. Hot-water  heating  is  making  some  j)rogress  at  Welling- 
ton and  in  the  South  Island,  where  the  weather  is  colder. 
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CHRISTCHURCH. 
HOT-WATER   HEATIN(}  BEING  (JENERALLY  ADOPTED. 

The  American  consular  agent  at  Christchiirch,  Mr.  Frank  Graham, 
writes : 

Open  coal  fires  have  been  vastly  improved  of  late  by  the  principle 
of  slow  combustion  and  by  introducing  the  cold  air  from  the  sides 
of  and  under  the  hearth  and  the  substitution  of  fire  clay  material 
instead  of  iron,  the  latter  being  used  only  for  the  grate  on  which  the 
fire  rests.  These  fires  are  very  economical,  give  out  great  heat,  and 
require  much  less  attention  than  the  ordinary  coal  fire  grate.  These 
fires  are  not  yet  in  common  use,  but  are  coming  onto  the  market  under 
patent  rights. 

The  winter  in  this  provincial  district  of  Canterbury  is  not  severe 
by  comparison  'with  other  places,  and  it  is  only  for  four  or  five 
months  of  the  year  that  any  artificial  heat  is  required  in  the  rooms  of 
dwelling  houses,  ^^^lat,  however,  is  required  is  a  domestic  hot-water 
supply  for  baths,  etc.,  all  the  year  round,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
kitcnen  cooking  range  supplies  the  necessarj  heating  power.  No 
new  house  of  any  pretensions  is  being  built  without  a  hot-water  sup- 
ply being  provided  for,  and  this  extends  to  the  dwellings  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  Therefore  I  think  it  extremely  unlikely  that  a  double 
system,  which  steam  or  hot-water  heated  rooms  would  entail,  will 
ever  come  into  general  operation  in  this  part  of  New  Zealand  for 
dwellings.  At  the  same  time  the  double  system,  or  a  more  extensive 
single  system  for  hot-water  supply  and  heating  rooms,  may  come 
more  into  use  for  large  buildings  where  there  are  many  occupants, 
public  libraries,  hotels,  etc.,  as  new  buildings  are  erected  and  provis- 
ion for  pipes,  etc.,  made  at  the  time  of  erection.  The  post  and  tele- 
graph building  in  this  city  is  heated  by  a  hot-water  system,  and  the 
mstellation  is  said  to  be  satisfactory. 

WELLINGTON. 
SUPERIOKITV    OF    IIOT-WATKK    INSTALLATIONS. 

The  American  consular  agent  at  Wellington,  Mr.  J.  G.  Duncan, 
writes : 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  question  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
health  and  actual  comfort  and  also  economy  of  labor  and  fuel  the 
system  of  heating  by  hot-water  radiators  is  far  superior  to  the  open- 
fire  method,  at  any  rate  in  buildings  of  a  reasonable  size.  However, 
the  visible  comfort  of  an  open  fire  appeiils  very  strongly  to  the  avera^ 
colonial  who  is  unused  to  the  more  up-to-date  methods,  while  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  prevail  upon  the  feminine  mind  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  hot- water  system. 

A  number  of  the  large  business  structures  lately  erected  in  this  city 
embody  hot-water  system  installation.  This  includes  the  business 
premises  of  my  firm,  which  were  erected  some  four  years  ago.  I  may 
mention  that  I  have  just  purchased  and  am  moving  into  probably  the 
only  private  residence  in  Wellington  which  is  heated  throughout  by 
hot-water  radiators. 
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DUNBDIN. 
GAS  FIRES  USED  EXTENSIVELY GENERAL  HEATING  NEEDS. 

The  American  consular  agent  at  Dunedin,  Mr.  F.  O.  Bridgeman, 

writes : 

Hot-water  pipes  for  heating  are  little  used  in  this  locality,  either 
in  business  premises  or  private  residences,  although  I  should  think 
this  system  might  be  used  to  advantage  in  hotels  and  other  large 
buildings.  A  large  private  residence  recently  built  in  this  city  has  a 
system  of  hot-water  or  hot-air  pipes  installed,  but  this  is  the  onlj 
instance  I  know  of  this  system  of  neating  being  used  here.  In  busi- 
ness premises  in  Dunedin  gas  fires  are  used  very  extensively.  They 
are  convenient  when  a  fire  is  only  required  temporarily. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  BOOM. 
BUSINESS  TO   BE  GAINED   BY   PERSISTENT   AND    JUDICIOUS   WORK. 

Consul-General  Prickitt  submits  the  following  concluding  sug- 
gestions : 

Business  is  good  all  through  New  Zealand.  Many  new  buildings 
are  in  the  course  of  erection  and  in  contemplation.  In  Auckland  a 
large  city  hall  is  about  to  be  built,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
1,000  new  buildings  will  be  erected  in  the  immediate  future.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  better  time  than  the  present  to  do  efficient  work 
in  favor  of  some  system  of  heating  at  moderate  cost,  by  means  of 
which  the  heat  contained  in  the  fuel  may  be  conserved,  whole  houses 
made  comfortable,  and  the  discomfort  and  illness  caused  by  damp  and 
badly  ventilated  rooms  be  prevented. 

Very  little  has  as  yet  been  accomplished  in  this  line.  From  my  stand- 
point, a  better  system  of  heating  is  one  of  the  things  most  needed 
by  the  prosperous  and  well-to-do  people  of  the  colony.  My  consular 
experience,  however,  has  taught  me  that  prejudice  is  very  hard  to 
overcome  and  that  articles  which  from  an  American  point  of  view 
should  have  a  ready  sale  are  often  the  most  difficult  to  introduce. 
In  this  matter  persistent  work  would  be  necessary,  backed  by  many 
object  lessons  and  judicious  advertising.  I  believe  a  rich  reward 
awaits  the  successful  innovator. 


SAMOA. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 
AN  AUGMENTED  EXPORT  TRADE — ^DECREASING  AMERICAN    SALES. 

Consul  George  Heimrod,  of  Apia,  reviews  the  trade  of  Samoa  for 

the  calendar  year  1906  as  follows : 

The  total  trade  of  Samoa  for  1906  amounted  to  $1,403,625,  an 
increase  of  $234,890  over  the  previous  year.  The  value  of  the  imports 
was  $683,365,  being  a  decrease  of  $2,535  compared  with  1905.  Ger- 
many's share  of  the  imports,  exclusive  of  government  stores,  amounted 
to  $167,835,  an  increase  of  $16,368.    The  imports  from  Australasia, 
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including  those  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  were  valued  at  $404^- 
969,  an  increase  of  $314.  The  share  of  the  United  States  in  this 
trade  was  $64,900,  against  $100,737  in  1905.  England  increased  her 
sales  from  $4,817  to  $19,324  in  1906. 

The  imports  of  textile  fabrics  show  a  decline  of  $25,750,  the  value 
being  $177,272  in  1905.  In  food  products  Australasia  shows  a  gain 
of  $23,330,  Germanj  a  gain  of  $1,961,  and  the  United  States  a  de- 
cline of  $18,953. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  from  the  United  States  affected 
by  this  decline  are  salmon,  pilot  bread,  and  canned  meats.  All  the 
salmon  and  pilot  bread  was  formerly  bought  from  the  United  States, 
but  now  Canada  has  become  a  competitor  in  this  line  and  furnishes 
a  large  share  of  the  salmon,  and  Sydney  and  Auckland  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  United  States  in  the  sale  of  pilot  bread.  The 
decline  of  imports  in  canned-meat  products  is  due  to  the  extensive  cir- 
culation of  the  American  meat-investigation  reports,  and,  while  it  is 
well  known  that  a  strict  inspection  by  the  United  States  Government 
is  now  enforced,  yet  it  will  require  a  special  effort  to  bring  this  trade 
to  its  former  position.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of 
canned  fancy  meats  from  Germany,  mostly  all  beef  and  hog  products, 
such  as  ham,  bacon,  salt  beef  in  40  to  50  pound  ke^,  and  canned 
meats  in  1,  2,  4,  and  5  pound  packages  are  imported  from  Auckland, 
New  Zealand. 

OTHER  IMPORT  LINES. 

The  shipments  of  lumber  from  the  United  States  also  show  a  reduc- 
tion, the  figures  in  1905  being  $27,706,  and  in  1906,  $18,059.  Aus- 
tralasia increased  its  sale  of  lumber  from  $2,558  to  $27,316,  and  Ger- 
many's sales  rose  from  $14,929  to  $24,128.  There  are  a  few  American 
shoes  sold  in  this  market,  the  imports  amounting  to  about  $1,000. 
American  prints,  ginghams  and  cottons,  are  offered  a  good  market 
The  total  imports  of  these  items  amounted  to  $154,522,  of  which  the 
United  States  furnished  $2,752  worth. 

Owing  to  the  opening  of  new  plantations  and  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  roads,  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  wagons,  bicycles, 
and  other  vehicles.  Most  of  these  are  of  American  origin.  The  total 
imports  of  hardware  amounted  to  $23,500,  the  United  States  supply- 
ing $2,832  worth.  Nearly  all  the  kerosene  comes  from  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia, though  it  is  practically  all  of  American  production.  The 
demand  for  musical  instruments,  such  as  pianos,  organs,  phono- 
graplis,  etc.,  is  very  light,  and  only  those  instruments  can  be  sold 
which  are  built  expressly  for  the  Tropics  with  regard  to  the  influenoes 
of  the  moisture  and  heat. 

The  imports  into  Samoa  and  those  from  the  United  States  during 
1906  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Arliclc*^. 


Total. 


Beer,  li(|  nor.  and  wine $o2.  .')73 

Foo< I  pn Klucts 232.  im 

(lUnis 2()7 


Hardware 

LiimluT 

Machinerv  and  lx)ats. 


23.000 
70,034 
20. 875 


From 
I'nited 
states. 


81,  UiS 

23,8S6 

38 

2, 832 
18. 0.')9 

5,  -288 


Articles. 

Total. 

From 
United 
States. 

h's 

9161,522 

6.452 

144,848 

12,752 
104 

'<•<»,  etc 

her  articles 

10,478 

Total 

688,865 

64,900 
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EXPORTS  OF  THE  ISLAND. 

The  exports  of  agricultural  products  from  Samoa  amounted  to 
$720^58,  against  $482,835  in  1905.  The  value  of  shipments  to  Ger- 
many increased  from  $202,173  to  $358,092.  The  exports  to  other 
European  countries  increased  from  $138,054  to  $183,279,  and  those 
to  Australasia  from  $137,514  to  $176,158,  while  those  to  the  United 
States  show  a  reduction  from  $5,093  to  $2,731. 

Copra  exports  for  1906  show  an  increase  of  $217,011  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  value,  copra  constituted  96  per  cent,  or  $687,939 
worth,  of  the  total  exports,  Germany  taking  50  per  cent,  other  Euro- 
pean countries  26  per  cent,  and  Australasia  24  per  cent.  There  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  the  production  of  copra,  as,  since  1900, 
333,000  cocoanuts  have  been  planted  by  the  natives,  the  government 
having  made  it  compulsory  for  every  village  to  plant  50  cocoanuts 
each  year.  The  exports  of  cocoa  amounted  to  $16,943,  against  $7,200 
in  1905,  Germany  taking  the  most  of  it.  The  total  exports  of  tobacco, 
kava  root,  cocoanuts,  and  pineapples  amounted  to  $8,176,  of  which 
neariy  all  was  purchased  by  Australasia. 

Another  great  handicap  for  the  development  of  American  trade  is 
the  lack  of  an  international  parcels  post.  It  is  surprising  how  large 
a  trade  is  built  up  from  small  beginnings  traceable  to  the  facilities 
offered  by  the  parcels  post,  which  enables  merchants  to  fill  trifling 
orders,  and  thus  make  their  goods  known.  Interesting  to  note  is  the 
steady  increase  in  the  receipts  of  parcels  in  the  Apia  post-office.  In 
1900  the  total  number  of  parcels  received  was  282,  45  being  posted 
and  237  delivered.  In  1905  the  total  number  received  reached  a  total 
of  1,066,  of  which  81  were  posted  and  985  delivered. 


SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

DECLINING  SHELL  INDUSTRY. 
PROSPERITY    OF    ISLANDS    SERIOUSLY    AFFECTED    BY    LOW    PRICES. 

Consul  Julius  D.  Dreher,  of  Tahiti,  reports  that  the  price  of  mother- 
of-pearl  shell  remains  low  because  buttons  made  of  the  dark-edged 
variety  produced  in  the  Society  Islands  are  not  fashionable.  Al- 
though the  present  price  of  shell  in  Papeete,  $400  to  $500  per  metric 
ton,  IS  less  than  one-half  the  price  which  such  shell  commanded  in 
London  four  years  ago,  the  quantity  now  on  that  market  is  about 
400  tons.  The  low  price  of  shell  anects  not  only  the  prosperity  of 
the  Tuamotu  Islands,  but  also  the  business  of  Tahiti  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  of  other  islands.  Owing  to  the  continued  depression  of  the 
shell  industry  the  export  duty  of  $28.95  per  metric  ton  (2,204.6 
pounds)  was  reduced  in  June,  1906,  to  $11.58  a  ton.  A  duty  of  $7.72 
a  ton  is  also  levied  on  all  shell  brought  to  Papeete  for  shipment 
abroad,  this  being  the  only  port  for  such  shipment. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

CANADA. 

SYDNEY  ENTERPRISE. 
GROWING    TRADE — INCREASED    SALES   TO    THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Consul  G.  N.  West  furnishes  a  report  covering  the  annual  trade  and 
industries  of  the  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  consular  district,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  resume : 

The  business  of  this  community  in  American  manufactured  goods 
is  steadily  on  the  increase  because  of  their  superiority  in  style  and 
finish.  Especially  is  this  true  as  regards  the  boot  and  shoe  trade. 
There  are  within  a  radius  of  18  miles  of  Sydney  about  12,000  persons 
employed  in  the  coal  industry.  No  special  endeavor  has  been  made 
to  put  boots  and  shoes  on  this  market  suitable  for  its  needs,  but  Nova 
Scotia  and  upper  Canada,  including  New  Brunswick,  have  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  heaviest  classes  of  footwear,  only  the  finer  grades 
coming  from  the  United  States. 

The  total  value  of  products  of  Nova  Scotia  exported  to  the  United 
States  from  this  consular  district  during  1906  amounted  to  $1,611,560, 
an  increase  of  $130,737  over  1905.  Of  this  increase  $72,812  was  rrom 
Sydney  and  $57,925  from  the  agencies.  The  declared  export  values 
of  goods  shipped  to  the  United  States  from  the  consular  agencies 
dunng  1906  were  as  follows:  Arichat,  $787;  Cape  Canso,  $26,188; 
Louisburg,  $920,098,  chiefly  coal ;  Pictou,  $185,294 ;  Port  Hawkesbury, 
$223,194,  and  Wallace,  $1,115.  The  declared  exports  from  Sydney 
to  the  United  States  during  the  year  are  shown  in  the  following  state- 
ment: 


Articles. 


Acid,  carbolic 

Amnioiiia,  sulphate  of 

Coal 

Kniigrants'  effects 

Fish 

Furs,  raw 

(i ypsuin  r(x;k 

Hides 

Oil,  creosote 

Pelts,  sheep 

Pitch,  tar 


Value. 

$887 

25,088 

20,945 

12,861 

26.380 

3,451 

36,236 

199 

65,856 

458 

23,924 

Articles. 


Tools 

Whalebone 

Wood,  pulp 

All  other  articles 

Total 

Bullion,  gold 

American  goods  returned 

Grand  total 


Value. 


1135 

1,257 

16,500 

3,951 


238,128 
16,755 
15,625 


270,506 


The  imports  from  the  United  States  are  not  obtainable,  but  judg- 
ing from  the  classes  of  goods  on  sale  they  vary  but  slightly  from  the 
imports  of  former  years,  and  consist  of  caps,  hats,  boots  and  shoes, 
cotton  fabrics,  hardware,  machinery,  electrical  goods,  etc. 


MINERAL   INDUSTRIES. 


The  output  of  coal  for  the  whole  province  during  the  year  was 
about  5.200,000  tons,  of  which  one  company  produced  3,550,000  tons. 
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Of  this  amount  720,000  tons  were  exported  to  the  United  States. 
The  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company  (Limited)  received  during 
the  year  480,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  12,000  tons  of  fluorspar,  etc.,  286,000 
tons  of  limestone,  30,000  tons  of  dolomite,  48,000  tons  of  brick,  etc., 
and  800,  )00  tons  of  coal.  During  the  early  part  of  November  the  com- 
pany went  into  the  open  market  to  purchase  a  supply  of  coal.  Some 
50,000  tons  were  shipped  from  the  United  States,  several  cargoes 
from  England,  and  large  quantities  were  supplied  by  a  local  concern. 
The  output  of  the  company  for  the  year  was,  in  tons,  as  follows :  Pig 
iron,  211,000;  steel  ingots,  236,000;  blooms  and  slabs,  220,000;  bil- 
lets, 53,500;  rails,  135,000 ;  wire  rods,  48,000 ;  coke,  344,000 ;  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  2,350,  and  sulpuric  acid,  3,500,  besides  3,700,000  gallons 
of  coal  tar. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  product  of  a  tar  and  chemical  company 
found  a  market  in  the  United  States,  the  shipments  of  creosote  oil 
amounting  to  $65,856 ;  pitch,  $21,823,  and  coal  tar,  $2,101.  An 
American  concern,  which  commenced  operations  in  June,  1906, 
shipped  to  the  United  States  during  the  season  of  navigation  23 
cargoes  of  gypsum  rock,  valued  at  $36,236.  The  value  of  the  ship- 
ments of  pulp  wood  amounted  to  $16,500.  A  local  company  is  turn- 
ing out  about  300  barrels  of  cement  per  day,  wliich  finds  a  market  in 
Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Newfoundland. 

NEW    INDUSTRIES — IMPORTS. 

During  the  year  a  motor  and  boat  building  company  commenced 
business  and  built  the  hulls  of  several  motor  boats,  obtaining  the 
motors  from  the  United  States.  They  also  completed  several  sailing 
yachts  and  other  classes  of  boats.  There  was  also  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  tarred  roofing  paper,  the  new  factory  receiving  orders 
that  should  insure  its  success.  The  most  important  enterprise  during 
the  year  was  the  locating  of  a  large  rolling  mill,  which  received  from 
Sydney  a  bonus  of  $50,000.  Other  business  enterprises  have  also 
met  with  a  good  measure  of  success. 

The  imports  into  the  Pictou  agency  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  about  $160,000,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  hides,  tobacco, 
coal,  machinery,  dry  goods,  etc.  The  business  oi  the  other  agencies 
has  been  of  the  usual  character.  The  harbor  at  Sydney  is  open  to 
navigation  about  nine  months  of  the  year,  affording  water  transpor- 
tation to  all  the  leading  maritime  provinces  for  vessels  of  about 
3,500  tons. 


NORTHWEST  PROGRESS. 
STATISTICS   SHOW   LARGE   INCREASE   IN    POPULATION    AND   CROPS. 

Consul-General  John  G.  Foster,  of  Ottawa,  supplies  from  a  recent 

government  census  bulletin  the  following  statistics,  showing  the  rapid 

growth  of  the  Canadian  Northwest : 

Although  the  Northwestern  Territory  was  admitted  into  and 
became  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  from  July  15,  1870,  and 
provision  was  made  for  admitting  the  province  of  Manitoba  on  the 
same  date,  the  first  regular  census  of  these  parts  of  the  Dominion 
was  not  taken  until  1881.    A  special  census  of  Manitoba,  taken  in 
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1870,  showed  it  to  have  in  that  year  a  population  of  12,228,  exclusive 
of  Indians. 

In  1881  Manitoba  and  the  Territories  had  a  population  of  105,681, 
inclusive  of  22,783  Indians.  The  census  of  the  same  year  showed  an 
area  of  56,971  acres  in  wheat  and  production  of  1,153,326  bushels 
wheat,  302,049  bushels  barley,  and  1,330,220  bushels  oats,  being  for 
the  harvest  of  1880. 

In  1891  the  total  population  was  219,305,  the  area  in  wheat  was 
1,010,430  acres,  of  barley  64,972  acres,  and  of  oats  317,848  acres,  and 
the  production  of  wheat  was  17,884,629  bushels,  of  barley  1,667,893 
bushels,  and  of  oats  9,998,556  bushels — being  for  the  harvest  of  1890. 
These  figures  are  for  areas  of  territory  practically  the  same  as  the 
areas  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta — the  two  last  named 
having  attained  the  status  of  provinces  on  September  1, 1905. 

Beginning  the  twentieth  century  the  territory  of  the  three  provinces 
as  now  constituted  had  a  population  (April  1,  1901)  of  419,512,  and 
on  June  24,  1906,  it  had  808,863,  being  an  increase  in  five  years  of 
389,351,  as  compared  with  the  increase  of  200,207  in  the  ten  years 
1891-1901  and  of  113,624  in  the  ten  years  1881-1891. 

The  grain  crops  of  the  harvest  of  1900,  which  were  recorded  in  the 
census  of  1901,  were  a  comparative  failure,  owing  to  a  period  of 
unusual  drought  during  the  growing  season.  But,  as  evidence  of  the 
agricultural  growth  oi  the  three  provinces,  it  can  be  stated  that  the 
area  in  wheat  was  2,495,466  acres,  in  barley  162,557  acres,  and  in  oats 
833,390  acres.  The  aggregate  yield  of  the  three  kinds  of  grain  in  the 
year  was  43,000,000  bushels. 

The  census  of  June  24, 1906.  took  area  and  production  for  the  field 
crops  of  1905,  and  area  only  tor  the  crops  of  1906.  The  production 
for  1906  has  been  since  then  computed  from  the  reports  of  2,000 
farmers,  who  gave  actual  average  yield  f©r  their  own  farms  and 
estimated  average  for  the  township  in  which  they  reside.  The  figures 
for  each  year  are  shown  in  the  following  table  for  each  province : 


Provinces. 


Manitoba: 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Saskatchewan: 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Alberta: 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Totals  for  the  three  provinces: 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 


1905. 


1906. 


Acres. 


2,422,845 
253,942 
779,279 

1,881,921 

40,732 

606,346 

147,921 

80,900 

811,804 

3,952,187 

376,574 

1,697,429 


Bushels. 


47,526,586 

7,544,150 

31,458,692 

31, 799, 198 

1,196,419 

25,628,849 

3,035,843 

2,231,878 

11,728,314 

82,361,627 
10,972,447 
68,810,855 


Acres. 


2,722,386 
343,412 
931,875 

2,117,486 

77,576 

901,646 

223,930 
108, 175 
489,627 

5,063,802 

529,163 

2,322,648 


Bushels. 


54,637,120 
12,254,030 
44,742,301 

50,329,482 

2,828,447 

41,885,285 

5,871,897 

3,878,683 

24,032,423 

110,837,949 

18,961,160 

110,650,009 


The  whole  area  in  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  increased  from  3,491,413 
acres  in  1900  to  6,025,190  acres  in  1905  and  to  7,915,611  acres  in  1906, 
and  the  vield  of  the  three  crops  increased  from  43,252,664  bushels  in 
1900  (wnich  was  a  bad  harvest  year)  to  152,244,929  bushels  in  1905 
and  to  240,459,068  bushels  in  1906.  The  number  of  farms  increased 
from  31,815  in  1891  to  54,625  in  1901  and  to  120,439  in  1906. 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA  FUEL  PROBLEM. 
HEAVY  DEMAND   AND   LIMITED   TRANSPORTATION    MAY   CAUSE   FAMINE. 

Consul  L.  E.  Dudley,  reporting  from  Vancouver,  points  out  the 
prospective  shortage  in  fuel  supply  in  British  Columbia : 

The  increased  demand  for  coal,  coke,  and  other  fuel  in  this  province 
is  enormous.  The  demand  for  coal  and  coke  for  export  to  the  Ameri- 
can ports  upon  this  coast  is  greater  than  can  possibly  be  met.  Nearly 
one-half  the  coal  and  coke  produced  in  the  southeastern  portion  of 
British  Columbia  is  exported  to  the  States  of  Washington,  Idaho,  and 
Montana.  Very  considerable  additions  are  being  made  to  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  and  coke.  Already  one  large  mine  in  the  Nicola 
Valley  has  begun  shipping,  this  bein^  made  possible  by  the  completion 
of  the  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from  its  mam  line 
down  the  valley  to  the  mines.  Another  large  mine  is  being  opened 
in  the  same  valley,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  will  begin  shipping 
within  a  few  months.  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  large  deposits  of 
excellent  coal  on  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  and  development  work  is 
going  forward.  Just  when  shipping  from  the  islands  will  commence 
can  not  be  stated. 

The  retail  price  of  coal  in  this  city  has  been  increased  $1  per  ton 
above  that  of  six  months  ago,  and  the  dealers  are  warning  people  to 
lay  in  a  supply,  as  the  price  will  probably  be  advanced  again  at  an 
early  date.  The  Banff  anthracite  coal  now  retails  in  this  city  at  the 
following  prices :  Nut  $8.50  and  lump  $9.50  per  ton.  The  agents  for 
the  company  advertised  that  they  would  increase  these  prices  $1  per 
ton  on  August  1.  The  present  price  of  bituminous  coal  delivered  is 
$7.50  per  ton. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  firewood  within  the  limits  of  this  city 
and  its  immediate  surroundings.  For  some  reason  but  little  firewood 
is  found  in  the  yards,  and  the  price  for  Douglas  fir,  the  best  obtain- 
able, delivered,  at  retail  is  $6.50  per  cord.  One  reason  given  for  a  fuel 
famine  is  the  shortage  of  transportation,  both  by  rail  and  by  water. 
Everyone  is  hoping  that  this  next  winter  may  not  prove  so  severe  as 
the  last,  in  which  case  the  fuel  supply  will  probably  be  ample,  other- 
wise there  may  be  a  serious  shortage. 


VANCOUVER'S  DEVELOPMENT. 
NEW  MANUFACTURING   ENTERPRISES   BEING   ESTABLISHED. 

Consul  Dudley  also  writes  that  no  better  indication  of  the  rapid 
growth  and  development  of  British  Columbia,  and  especially  of  Van- 
couver, can  be  found  than  in  the  fact  that  new  manufacturing  enter- 
prises are  being  frequently  established,  covering  a  wide  field.  Some 
recent  ones  he  names : 

A  local  firm,  which  has  heretofore  imported  structural  steel,  is 
erecting  a  plant  at  which  built-up  steel  pipe,  steel  girders,  etc.,  will 
be  made.  For  the  present  this  firm  will  be  obliged  to  import  its 
steel,  but  it  hopes  that  the  time  is  near  when  steel  will  be  produced 
here  from  the  abundant  iron  ore  in  this  vicinity.  A  Toronto  firm 
has  purchased  a  site  on  which  it  will  erect  a  plant  for  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  freight  and  passenger  elevators.  Works  for  the  manufacture 
of  glass  have  just  been  put  in  operation  at  New  Westminster,  12 
miles  from  Vancouver.  The  works  will  for  the  present  manufacture 
hollow  glassware  almost  exclusively,  such  as  lanterns,  lamp  chim- 
neys, bottles,  etc.  The  works  are  lieing  run  continuously  night  and 
day.  The  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  of  excellent 
quality,  is  found  here  in  great  abundance. 


CEMENT  INDUSTRY  IN  ONTARIO. 
BUSINESS    NOW    GIVING    SATISFACTORY    FINANCIAL    RETLTRNS. 

Consul  A.  G.  Seyfert,  writing  from  Collingwood,  says  that  the 
cement  industry  of  Ontario,  which  in  its  earliest  struggle  had  costly 
experiments,  has  at  last  been  put  on  its  feet. 

At  the  present  time  the  plants  of  the  province  are  turning  out 
10,000  barrels  of  Portland  cement  a  day,  or  3,000,000  barrels  a  year. 
Half  of  this  output  is  from  this  consular  district  in  the  locality  of 
Owen  Sound.  The  coal  consumed  in  the  industry  throughout  the 
province  is  all  imported  from  Pennsylvania,  and  amounts  to  250,000 
tons  annually.  The  average  price  is  $3.50  per  ton.  Of  the  total 
output  of  cement  in  Ontario  25  per  cent  is  shipped  to  the  Northwest, 
while  the  remainder  is  used  by  tne  home  market. 

The  business  on  the  whole  is  now  giving  satisfactory  financial 
returns,  for  dividends  were  paid  at  all  the  plants  during  last  year. 
The  Canadian  demand  is  ahead  of  the  immediate  supply,  which 
means  an  increase  of  output  at  an  early  date.  The  price  received  per 
barrel  at  the  mill  is  $1.60  to  $1.70,  according  to  quality.  The  demand 
for  cement  has  been  created  in  many  new  directions,  and  perhaps  the 
most  novel  in  use  now  is  in  the  construction  of  reenforced  telegraph 
poles  60  feet  high,  such  as  are  seen  along  the  Welland  canal. 


MEXICO. 

RESOURCES  OF  MICHOACAN. 
INDUSTRIAL   LIFE   AND   PROSPECTS   OF   A    MEXICAN    STATE. 

Vice  Consul-General  Albert  De  Baer,  of  Mexico  City,  has  compiled 

the  following  informative  article  on  a  southwestern  Mexican  State, 

its  resources  and  development : 

The  State  of  Michoacan,  with  an  area  of  55,693  square  kilometers 
(kilometer  =  0.62  mile),  and  a  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1900,  of  935,840,  still  largely  virgin  territory  in  a  commercial 
sense,  promises  to  become  in  time  one  of  the  most  important  units  of 
the  Mexican  federation.  It  has  great  natural  resources  which  lack  of 
further  railway  communication  delays  development.  The  Mexican 
National  and  the  Mexican  Central  railroads,  which  have  penetrated 
the  State  from  the  north,  have  no  direct  connection  with  the  western 
coast.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  line  of  the  latter  railway  between 
Tuxpam,  Jalisco,  ana  Colima,  the  spur  road  from  Los  Reyes,  in 
Michoacan,  which  connects  with  the  Guadalajara  branch  of  the  Mexi- 
can  Central  Bailroad  at  Yurecuaro,  in  Jalisco,  will  afford  a  western 
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outlet  at  the  port  of  Manzanillo  for  shipments  from  the  northwestern 
section  of  Michoacan.  Shipments  from  the  northeastern  and  central 
parts  of  the  State  will  also  be  able  to  reach  western  tide  water,  al- 
though by  the  more  circuitous  route,  by  the  lines  of  the  Mexican  Cen- 
tral Kailway  to  its  junction  with  the  Mexican  Central,  thence  over  the 
latter  road  to  Manzanillo. 

THE  URUAPAM   REGION. 

The  town  of  Urudpam,  in  the  State  of  Michoacan,  a  place  of  some 
10,000  inhabitants,  is  5,576  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  reached  bv  a 
branch  of  the  Mexican  National  Railway,  and  has  cotton  textile  mills, 
an  ice  factory,  an  electric  lighting  and  power  plant,  flour  mills,  nix- 
tamal  mills  (which  prepare  the  mixture  used  for  making  the  Mexican 
tortilla),  com  mills,  coffee  warehouses,  and  sawmills.  The  plant  of 
the  Mexican  National  Packing  Company  is  approaching  completion, 
and  the  company  is  said  to  be  constructing  a  plant  for  the  utilization 
of  the  water  power  of  the  Cupatitzio  River,  which  passes  through 
Urudpam.  Some  12  kilometers  from  the  town  is  located  on  the  Cupa- 
titzio River  the  "  La  Izardracua  "  cataract,  a  fall  of  approximately 
35  meters  (nearly  115  feet). 

Some  attention  is  given  to  general  agriculture  around  Uruiipam, 
the  products  being  corn,  wheat,  and  other  cereals.  The  most  impor- 
tant industry,  however,  is  the  cultivation  of  a  coffee  which  is  begin- 
ning to  attract  attention  in  the  markets  because  of  its  excellent 
quality.  It  has  been  put  forward  as  a  rival  of  Arabian  Mocha.  Its 
excellence  is  most  probably  due  to  the  limited  production  and  more 
intensive  cultivation,  together  with  certain  prooable  favorable  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  climate. 

While  there  has  been  a  small  quantity  exported  to  the  United 
States,  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  is  consumed  in  Mexico.  The 
present  annual  proauction  has  been  estimated  at  15,000  to  18,000 
arrobas  (375,000  to  450,000  pounds).  The  small  crop  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  cultivation  of  the  coffee  is  restricted  to  the  small  farms 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  As  the  demand  is  greater  than  the 
supply  the  crop  is  usually  purchased  before  maturity.  Private  advice 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  reigning  price  on  May  31  for  the  grade  of 
coffee  denominated  caracoliflo,  said  to  be  the  best,  varied  from  $4.50 
to  $5  United  States  currency  per  arroba  (11^  kilos),  and  that  of 
ancho,  a  cheaper  grade,  from  $2.50  to  $3. 

VARIED    PRODUCTS. 

The  mining  industry  is  rapidly  assuming  importance.  The  mines 
at  present  under  exploitation  are  principally  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
properties.  Probably  the  most  important  of  all  is  the  lumber  indus- 
try. Operations  are  being  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  as  parts  of  the 
State  of  Michoacan,  including  the  district  surrounding  Uruapam, 
form  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  lumber  supply  for  the 
Republic. 

The  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  is  said  to  produce 
sugar  cane  and  rice  and  to  be  suitable  for  cotton  cultivation.  Tropi- 
cal fruits  are  also  grown  for  local  consumption.  Cattle  raising  is 
also  engaged  in.  As  this  office  is  in  receipt,  periodically,  of  inquiries 
from  persons  in  the  United  States  desirous  of  obtaining  farm  or 
plantation  lands,  I  have  made  it  an  object  to  ascertain  ^YieWv^T  \3tve^^ 
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was  any  salable  land  in  that  section  of  the  State  of  Miehoacin,  and 
it  is  said  that  while  there  appears  to  be  no  active  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  present  owners  to  dispose  of  their  holding;;,  it  would  Be  a 
matter  of  do  great  difficulty  to  secure  farms  in  the  districts  of 
UruApam  or  Apatzingan,  the  latt«r  lying  some  distance  to  the  south 
of  Umilpani. 


TRADE  COMPETITION. 
SALES  ARE  INCKBA8IN0  FASTER  THAN  BRITISH. 

Using  as  a  basis  the  annual  report  of  a  British  consular  officer  in 
Mexico,  the  London  Financial  Times  reviews  the  trade  tendencies  of 
Uie  Republic  as  follows,  with  especial  reference  to  the  competition  by 
which  German  houses  are  securing  export  trade  formerly  held  by 
British  exporters : 

Altbongh  there  Is  ample  evidence  of  Uie  continued  prosperity  of  our  foreign 
trade  as  a  whole,  it  1b  as  well  Uiat  we  should  at  times  be  reminded  that  other 
countries  are  also  experiencing  a  period  oC  phenomennl  ladustrlal  actlrlty.  The 
measure  of  our  succcbb  la  retaining  a  fair  proportion  of  our  present  volume  of 
trade  when  tlie  tide  turns,  as  It  must  do  eventually,  will  depend  upon  the  suc- 
cess with  which  we  have  held  our  own  against  our  chief  competitors.  German; 
Is  foremost  among  these,  and  in  some  marbeta  where  we  used  to  hold  a  practical 
monopoly  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  of 
competition  from  the  Industrious  and  enterprising  Teuton.  A  comparlwin  of 
the  relative  progress  of  the  trade  of  tlie  two  countries  in  neutral  markets  la 
therefore  of  especial  Interest  A  consular  report  which  has  Just  been  Issued 
furnishes  such  a  comparison  In  regard  to  the  trade  of  Meiico,  and  tlie  couclu- 
sions  to  which  the  figures  point  are  not  such  as  we  can  regard  with  pleasure. 
The  trade  of  Mexico  has  Increased  enormously  during  the  last  ten  years,  the 
total  imports  advancing  from  $41,073,260  to  $107,379,322.  As  was  only  to  be 
expected,  however,  the  bulk  of  this  Increase  went  to  the  United  States.  The 
close  association  of  the  two  countries  and  the  amount  of  American  capital 
Invested  In  Mexico  rendered  such  a  result  Inevitable,  and  there  Is  nothing  very 
discouraging  In  It,  therefore,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  British  exporter. 
It  Is  not  satisfactory,  however,  to  find  that,  as  compared  with  Germany,  we  have 
heeu  steadily  losing  ground  during  the  decade.  In  the  following  table  we  give 
the  comparative  figures  of  Imports  from  the  two  countries; 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  while  In  the  case  of  Germauy  the  percentage  of  the 
total  Imports  has  remained  practically  steady,  our  own  proportion  has  dropped 
from  18.30  per  cent  to  9.22  per  cent  Thus  Germany  has  retained  her  full  share 
of  the  additional  trade  done,  while  we  have  only  been  able  to  secure  a  compara- 
tively Insignificant  portion.  Kor  can  much  consolation  be  obtained  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  different  items  Into  which  the  imports  are  divided.  Sum- 
marizing the  most  Important  branches  of  trade  under  broad  headings,  we  get 
tiK  following  result: 
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Cotton  goods 

Iron  ana  steel  manufactures 

Machinery 

Woolens 


United  Kingdom. 


1896-97. 


92,892,210 
426,622 
694,746 
236,629 


1905-6.       Increase. 


92,907,948 

813,406 

1,172,602 

504,988 


915,738 
386,784 
477,866 
268,309 


Germany. 


189ft-97. 


9356,792 
274,042 
213,917 
244,454 


1905-06. 


9672,200 
942,553 
675, 144 
322,834 


Increase. 


9315,408 

668.511 

461,227 

78,380 


The  trade  in  cotton  goods  of  all  descriptions,  which  forms  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  our  total  exports  to  Mexico,  has  no  doubt  been  affected  by  the  increasing 
competition  of  American  spinners,  favored  by  their  geographical  position  and 
the  improvement  In  railway  facilities,  also  by  the  development  of  native  manu- 
factures, and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  iron  and  steel ;  nevertheless  it  is  dis- 
appointing to  find  that  In  the  supply  of  all  these  manufactures  Germans  are 
more  than  holding  their  own.  Only  in  the  woolen  trade  has  our  relative  posi- 
tion improved,  the  gain  here  being  probably  due  to  the  greater  prosperity  of 
the  country,  which  has  encouraged  purchases  of  the  better  class  goods  made  In 
E2ngland,  the  German  exports  mainly  consisting  of  the  lighter  and  cheaper 
sorts.  So  long  as  the  present  activity  continues,  it  may  appear  a  matter  of 
indifference  how  our  rivals  are  progressing,  but  trade  once  lost  is  difficult  to 
regain,  and  it  would  certainly  appear  that  more  energy  should  be  applied  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  Mexican  market 


INDUSTRIAL  GROWTH  OF  CHIHUAHUA. 
MINING   AND   LUMBERING    ACTIVE RAILWAY    IMPROVEMENTS. 

Vice-Consul  J.  W.  Gourley,  of  Ciudad  Juarez,  writes  that  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Mexican  State  of  Chihuahua  has  in  the  past 
six  months  made  great  strides  in  industrial  growth,  some  features 
of  which  are : 

Mining  in  northern  Mexico  is  active.  Since  January  1,  77  ore  in- 
voices covering  shipments  to  the  United  States  have  been  certified  by 
this  consulate,  the  total  aggregate  amounting  to  $233,201.  [The 
names  of  a  number  of  mining  companies  in  operation  in  that  con- 
sular district  mentioned  by  tne  consul  are  filed  at  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures.] 

There  is  a  daily  train  service  from  Ciudad  Juarez  into  the  interior 
by  the  Mexican  Central  trunk  line.  The  Rio  Grande,  Sierra  Madre 
and  Pacifico  has  a  triweekly  service,  and  is  built  wholly  within  this 
consular  district.  Its  present  terminus  is  Casas  Grandes,  158  miles 
from  this  city,  but  the  road  is  being  extended  into  the  timbered  dis- 
tricts. The  same  company  is  extending  the  road  from  the  timbered 
districts  at  Medara  and  will  continue  until  the  two  projections  meet. 
There  is  to  be  an  extension  of  the  same  road  to  the  coast. 

Lumbering  is  a  new  industry,  and  judging  from  the  progress  made 
in  the  past  few  months  it  is  apparently  a  profitable  one.  As  yet  no 
lumber  has  been  exported^  as  all  the  necessary  timber  machinery  has 
not  been  received  and  put  m  operation.  At  present  there  are  in  opera- 
tion and  in  course  of  construction  an  extensive  drying  shed,  sawmills 
having  a  capacity  of  600,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day,  a  45-acre  storing 
and  floating  lake,  planing  mills,  and  turpentine  stills. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

CHILE. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 
SHARE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IS   MAKING  RAPID  ADVANCE. 

Consul  A.  A.  Winslow,  of  Valparaiso,  in  reporting  that  the  foreign 
trade  of  Chile  is  growing  very  rapidly,  gives  the  following  statistics : 

During  the  past  six  years  the  trade  has  increased  about  70  per  cent, 
of  which  16  per  cent  was  for  last  year.  In  1906  the  foreign  commerce 
amounted  to  $191,827,396  United  States  gold,  of  which  $86,154,961 
was  for  imports  and  $105,672,435  for  exports,  giving  a  balance  of 
$19,517,474  in  favor  of  Chile.  Of  the  exports,  about  90  per  cent  was 
nitrate  and  its  by-products.  Of  the  imports,  a  very  large  proportion 
was  machinery,  railway  supplies,  dry  goods,  and  kerosene.  Detailed 
figures  are  not  yet  obtainable,  but  enough  is  known  to  state  that  the 
United  States'  portion  of  the  trade  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  any  other  country.  ["The  declared  exports  of  the  United  States 
to  Chile  for  the  calendar  year  1906  amounted  to  $9,392,453,  as 
against  $7,006,977  in  1905.— B.  of  M.]  This  is  substantiated  hj  the 
fact  that  nearly  double  the  number  of  ships  are  now  doing  business 
between  this  coast  and  New  York  to  those  employed  a  year  ago,  and 
nearly  every  steamer  is  obliged  to  refuse  freight  at  New  York. 

The  outlook  for  business  is  excellent  for  the  next  year  or  two,  at 
least,  for  the  American  producer,  if  the  trade  is  properly  worked. 
In  conversation  with  a  consular  representative  of  one  of  our  leading 
competitors  he  made  the  statement  that  "  The  trade  of  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  belongs  rightfully  to  the  United  States  as  com- 
pletely as  that  of  Mexico,  but  since  Americans  did  not  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  others  would,  and  our  countrymen  are  reaping  the 
reward."  If  the  people  of  the  United  States  could  see  this  as  clearly 
as  those  can  who  are  on  the  ground,  more  attention  would  be  paid 
to  this  field. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  imports  of  this  country  are 
almost  entirely  manufactured  articles,  ana  for  years  will  not  change 
materially,  save  in  quantity,  while  in  the  European  countries  but 
little  more  than  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  will  be  demanded  when 
hard  times  come,  as  the  factories  of  those  countries  will  be  more  than 
able  to  supply  the  demand.  The  future  prosperity  of  the  American 
manufacturer  and  producer  will  largely  depend  upon  his  ability  to 
dispose  of  his  surplus  in  South  America.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  must 
begin  now  to  cultivate  the  field.  This  can  best  be  done  by  sending  a 
few  high-grade  salesmen  into  the  field,  and  to  work  for  better  mail 
and  freight  facilities. 

Z8 
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AMERICAN  INTERESTS. 
BRIGHT  OUTLOOK  FOR  TRADE  AND   CAPITAL   IN   THAT   REPUBLIC. 

Consul  Winslow  transmits  the  following  report  concerning  Ameri- 
can trade  and  capital  in  Chile: 

During  1906  American  interests  made  fair  progress  in  Chile,  and 
the  future  promises  well  for  the  capital  interested.  American  cap- 
ital is  principally  invested,  so  far,  in  the  copper  fields  of  central 
Chile,  the  gold  fields  of  the  extreme  south,  and  the  nitrate  fields  of 
the  north.  In  all  they  amount  to  several  millions  of  dollars.  There 
are  still  some  fine  openings  in  these  lines,  with  a  good  field  for  com- 
mercial houses  handling  American  products. 

During  1906  American  imports  made  a  good  showing,  and  the  out- 
look for  1907  promises  well.  There  was  a  material  increase  in  elec- 
trical machinery  and  supplies;  mining  and  industrial  machinery; 
lumber  and  building  material  and  haraware;  typewriters  and  type- 
writer supplies,  and  paper  stocks. 

During  the  year  more  Americans  visited  this  country  to  study  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  people,  which  has  had  a  good  effect.  The 
residents  of  Chile  are  anxious  to  know  more  about  the  United  States 
and  its  products,  and  the  newspapers  have  much  more  to  say  about 
North  America  than  ever  before. 

PREPARING  AND  PACKING   GOODS — SHOE  AND  LEATHER  INTERESTS. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  state  that  there  is  quite  an  improvement  in 
the  matter  of  packing  goods  for  this  market,  but  there  is  still  a  great 
field  for  improvement.  Words  of  encouragement  are  often  heard  of 
late,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  greater  attention  will  be  observed 
alon^  this  line  in  the  future,  for  it  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  obsta- 
cles m  the  way  of  extending  American  trade.  Goods  of  all  kinds 
should  be  even  much  better  packed  than  for  European  shipment. 
Stronger  boxes  and  crates  should  be  used,  and  then  they  should  be 
firmly  bound  with  strap  iron.  Brittle  pine  lumber  should  not  be 
used.  The  lumber  should  be  strong  and  tough,  so  that  it  can  not  be 
easily  broken.  Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  shake  about  in  the  box 
or  case.  All  castings  should  be  well  secured  and  protected.  Then 
care  should  be  taken  in  marking  everything  clearly,  and  all  pack- 
ages should  be  numbered. 

The  shoe  and  leather  industry  has  received  much  attention  here 
during  1906.  A  lar^e  shoe  factory  has  been  put  in  at  Santiago 
with  up-to-date  American  shoe  machinery  installed  throughout,  and 
the  shoe  factory  at  Valdivia  has  been  improved  during  the  year. 
At  the  latter  factory  I  am  informed  one  can  get  a  shoe  bearing  almost 
any  American  brand  one  wishes,  the  different  tags  being  kept  in 
stock  and  attached  as  requested.  This,  of  course,  does  a  great  injury 
to  the  American  shoe  manufacturer,  as  the  Chilean  leather  is  of  a 
very  poor  grade,  and  will  only  last  about  ono-half  as  long  as  the 
American  leather.  New  tanneries  have  been  opened  and  more  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  quality  of  leather  turned  out,  but  there  is 
still  much  to  be  accomplished. 

The  duty  on  shoes  is  so  high  that  it  is  practically  prohibitorv  for 
the  ordinary  shoe.  The  duty  varies  from  25  per  cent  on  children's 
shoes  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  adults'  shoes. 
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THE  OUTLOOK — MORE  DIRECT  COMMUNICATION  NEEDED. 

The  first  quarter  of  1907  indicated  that  this  will  be  the  banner 
business  year  of  Chile.  Everything  opened  up  well  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  cloud  on  the  horizon  to  disturb  the  business  interests,  unless 
it  be  the  currency  question.  American  salesmen  are  much  more 
numerous  and  all  report  good  sales.  There  is  an  increased  inquiry  for 
American  goods,  and  this  consulate  is  receiving  more  than  double 
the  mail  from  the  United  States  than  arrived  six  months  ago.  The 
best  of  feeling  exists  toward  Americans  and  American  goods,  and 
the  year  1907  promises  well  for  American  trade  with  the  Republic 
of  Chile.  I  am  creditably  informed  that  the  State  railways  have 
contracted  for  25  heavy  locomotives  with  an  American  firm,  to  be 
delivered  this  year,  witn  a  prospect  for  yet  more. 

More  direct  communication  is  needed  between  the  United  States 
and  Chile,  if  we  expect  to  get  our  portion  of  the  business  of  this  pros- 
perous country.  The  American  manufacturers  are  doing  much  of 
late  to  cultivate  the  trade  of  this  country,  but  they  are  badly  handi- 
capped because  of  such  poor  mail  and  shipping  facilities.  As  it  now 
stands,  it  requires  from  thirty-five  to  forty -five  days  for  mail  to  reach 
here  from  New  York,  when  it  should  be  possible  to  receive  it  in  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  days,  as  it  is  only  about  5,000  miles  between  the 
ports.  Nothing  could  be  done  that  would  advance  American  interests 
m  this  part  or  the  world  more  than  a  fast  mail  and  passenger  line 
with  New  York  via  Panama,  supplemented  with  more  direct  freight 
lines.  It  would  mean  much  to  see  the  American  flag  flying  over 
American  shipping  in  this  and  other  oorts  along  this  coast  from 
day  to  day. 

In  this  connection  comes  the  more  direct  banking  communication 
with  the  United  States.  There  should  be  an  American  branch 
banking  house  through  which  business  could  be  done.  As  it  is  now, 
everything  goes  through  London  or  Berlin. 


NATIONAL  PROGRESS. 
RAILWAY   DEVELOPMENT IMPORTS    EXCEED    EXPORTS TRADE    NOTES. 

Consul  Winslow  also  reports  on  the  following  varied  commercial 
matters  concerning  the  development  of  Chile : 

During  1906  much  was  done  toward  developing  the  railway  system 
of  Chile.  Several  short  private  lines  were  either  gotten  under  way 
or  completed  during  the  year  that  open  up  important  sections  and 
valuable  interests  more  or  less  remote  from  the  main  lines.  Also 
the  Government  has  pushed  forward  the  general  scheme  for  a  line 
paralleling  the  coast  from  Arica  to  Puerto  Montt.  As  noted,  a  con- 
tract for  125  kilometers  of  this  line  has  been  let,  and  many  engineers 
have  been  at  work  on  the  balance  of  the  proposition  and  will  be  ready 
to  report  about  the  end  of  September.  These  engineers  are  all  from 
Europe.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  European  engineers  can 
be  had  cheaper  than  American.  This  gives  the  European  the  advan- 
tage in  furnishing  the  railway  supplies. 

Everything  indicates  that  the  years  1907  and  1908  will  see  some 
Importaixt  rsilway  construction  contracts  made  for  railways  to  be 
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built  in  this  Eepublic  Those  in  the  United  States  who  wish  to  have 
part  in  this  work  should  get  in  touch  with  the  Minister  de  Industria 
y  Obras  Publicas,  Santiago,  Chile,  who  has  the  matters  in  hand.  It 
will  pay  our  people  to  study  these  propositions,  for  they  will  lead  to 
more  business  if  the  Americans  once  get  a  good  foothold. 

During  the  past  year  the  state  raiRvays  of  Chile  have  contracted 
for  60  new  locomotives,  75  passenger  cars,  and  1,200  freight  cars,  of 
which  the  United  States  is  to  supply  25  of  the  locomotives  and  60 
of  the  passenger  cars.  Contracts  for  the  latter  were  closed  during 
the  month  or  May.  The  contract  price,  as  published,  is  $24,266 
Chilean  gold,  or  $8,857  United  States  gold,  delivered  on  the  tracks 
in  this  country. 

Pedro  Roselot,  of  Santiago,  was  the  successful  bidder  for  the  con- 
struction of  125  kilometers  (kilometer  0.62  of  a  mile)  of  railway 
between  Osomo  and  Puerto  Montt,  in  southern  Chile.  His  bid  was 
$11,086,460  Chilean  gold,  or  $4,046,558  United  States  gold. 

TRADE   NOTES. 

The  imports  of  the  country  for  1906  amounted  to  $105,672,436 
United  States  gold,  and  the  exports  to  $86,154,962  United  States 
gold,  showing  an  excess  of  imports  of  $19,517,474.  The  imports  of 
machinery  were  $14,600,000,  showing  a  gain  of  $5,110,000  over  1905. 
Of  the  exports,  nitrate  furnished  75  per  cent,  followed  bv  copper, 
which  amounted  to  $10,540,470,  and  then  by  wool,  at  $3,577,000. 

As  an  indication  of  an  opening  for  coal  in  Chile  the  following 
British  table  of  the  export  of  Cardiff  coal  to  this  country  is  given 
in  kilos  for  the  last  four  years:  In  1903,  179,692,914;  in  1904, 
255,042,803;  in  1905,  364,482,470,  and  in  1906,  403,754,976.  The 
demand  is  on  the  increase,  and  much  of  this  coal  should  come  from 
the  United  States. 

During  1906  the  merchant  marine  of  Chile  was  increased  by  34 
vessels,  wiUi  a  tonnage  of  more  than  30,000.  The  Chilean  merchant 
marine  now  consists  of  85  steamers  and  90  sailing  vessels,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  110,000  tons. 

According  to  the  latest  reports  the  death  rate  in  the  city  of  Val- 
paraiso during  the  year  1906  was  40  to  the  thousand,  not  counting 
tliose  caused  by  the  earthquake  of  August  16-17.  There  was  a  slight 
increase  over  1905. 

During  1906  10,000  miles  of  new  Government  telegraph  line  were 
put  up.  The  Government  at  the  end  of  the  year  had  329  telegraph 
offices. 

During  1906  immigrants  to  the  number  of  1,221  arrived  in  Chile, 
against  293  for  1905  and  4,000  for  the  first  four  months  of  1907. 

At  the  close  of  1906  there  were  863  post-offices  in  the  Republic,  a 
gain  of  9  during  the  year. 

HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  VALPARAISO. 
CAPACITY  OF  FISCAL  DOCK  TO  BE   DOUBLED NEW   STEAM   CRANES. 

Consul  Winslow  states  that  the  Chilean  Government  has  latelj'^ 
awarded  the  contract  to  an  English  firm  to  construct  two  steam  cranes 
on  the  fiscal  docks  at  Valparaiso  for  the  sum  of  $90,000.    T^^  c;t^WR» 
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are  to  be  of  25  and  80  tons  capacity  and  are  to  be  guaranteed  for  two 
years.    This  will  greatly  facilitate  the  handling  of  freight  at  Val- 

Earaiso.  The  work  is  to  be  pushed,  but  it  is  not  stated  when  it  is  to 
B  completed.  The  Government  has  decided  to  double  the  capacity 
of  the  fiscal  dock,  which,  together  with  the  new  cranes,  will  put  this 
port  in  position  to  handle  much  easier  the  great  increase  of  business. 
This  will  cost  about  $150,000  United  States  gold. 


ECUADOR. 

PANAMA  HAT  INDUSTRY. 
RAPro  DEVELOPMENT  SHOWN — PREPARING  THE  STRAW  FOR  WEAVING. 

Consul-General  H.  R.  Dietrich,  of  Guayaquil,  reports  that  the 

Toquilla  straw-hat  industry  is  fast  growing  in  importance,  the  rapid 

development  during  the  past  few  years  already  placing  it  among  the 

chief  industries  of  Ecuador,  concerning  which  he  writes : 

The  plant  known  as  "  planta  de  Toquilla,"  the  Carludovica  palmata, 
grows  wild  in  the  low,  damp  forests  of  Ecuador  and  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  some  localities,  yielding  the  straw  from  whicli  are  madfe 
the  Toquilla  straw  hats  (known  in  the  United  States  as  Panama  hats 
and  in  some  localities  as  jipijapa  hats).  The  plant  is  fully  developed 
at  eighteen  months  and  is  said  to  live  from  forty  to  fifty  years.  Alter 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  leaves  expand  to  form  shade  harvesting  is 
begun,  and  consists  in  gathering  monthly  the  young  leaves  while  yet 
folded  up,  though  just  beginning  to  open.  It  is  from  these  that  the 
straw  is  obtained,  the  leafstalk  being  cut  off  about  6  inches  below  the 
leaf  to  facilitate  handling.  The  leaf  is  opened  and  two  or  more  of  the 
outer  plaits  are  torn  off  from  each  side,  as  they  are  too  tough  to  form 
good  straw  and  too  green  to  bleach.  The  remaining  portion  is  torn 
plait  by  plait,  these  being  generally  about  half  an  inch  wide  and  cor- 
responding to  the  parallel  veins.  They  are  further  split  into  shreds 
of  varying  sizes,  according  to  the  fineness  of  straw  required,  some- 
times with  the  finger  nail,  but  usually  with  a  gage,  the  points  of 
which  are  needles  properlv  arranged  m  a  piece  of  wood,  the  plait 
being  ripped  into  fibers,  which  are  left  attached  to  the  leafstalk,  the 
waste  fragments  being  torn  off  and  thrown  away.  The  leafstalks, 
with  their  numerous  fibers  attached,  are  then  gathered  and  submerged 
in  boiling  water,  afterwards  being  dried,  first  in  the  shade  and  subse- 
quently in  the  sun.  In  Ecuador  it  is  not  usual  to  add  anything  to  the 
water  in  which  the  straw  is  boiled,  though  lemon  juice  is  sometimes 
added.  At  times  the  fiber  is  used  without  further  preparation  other 
than  drying,  but  a  much  better  straw  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  fiber 
for  a  short  time. 

INCREASED   VALUE   OF   THE   STRAW   WHERE   HATS   ARE   MADE. 

The  best  Toquilla  straw  is  giown  in  the  vicinity  of  Manglaralto, 
where  enough  is  produced  for  the  entire  demands  of  the  canton, 
besides  supplying  considerable  to  the  provinces  of  Azuay  and  Caiiar, 
a  still  larger  quantity  being  exported  to  Catacaos,  Peru,  where  it  is 
used  for  manufacturing  the  well-known  brand  of  hats  called  "  Cata- 
caos/'  For  transportation  or  export  the  straw  is  baled  loosely  in 
quantities  of  85  to  90  pounds  and  generaWy  ?fe\\?»  Iot  ^5  to  70  cents  a 
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pound,  but  during  the  month  of  March  last,  on  account  of  the 
increased  demand,  it  brought  the  unusually  high  price  of  90  cents  a 
pound.  Six  years  ago  this  same  article  coulcT  not  be  marketed  for 
more  than  13  to  15  cents  a  pound.  The  present  high  price  is  owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  straw  now  used  m  making  hats  for  export 
and  on  account  of  the  relatively  small  production,  especially  during 
the  dry  season,  the  prices  ranging  from  70  to  80  cents  a  pound.  The 
straw  is  classified  for  market  into  four  distinct  classes — coarse,  me- 
dium, medium  fine,  and  fine — ^the  finer  and  more  delicate  grades 
commanding  the  highest  prices.  A  small  quantity  of  straw  is  ex- 
ported to  Europe,  Germany  being  the  principal  consumer. 

PRODUCTION  or  HATS. 

In  the  province  of  Guayas  are  made  the  hats  commonly  known  in 
Ecuador  as  ^^costenos,"  meaning  a  coast  product.  As  a  rule  these 
hats  are  of  an  inferior  class,  but  some  of  them  are  considered  to  be 
very  good,  many  selling  for  $30  in  the  locality.  They  are  also  con- 
sidered to  be  of  superior  workmanship  and  more  serviceable,  consid- 
ering their  grades,  than  those  made  in  some  other  parts  of  Ecuador. 
No  special  preparation  is  used  on  the  straw  or  hats  to  enhance 
their  appearance  or  finish.  The  production  is  comparatively  small, 
amounting  to  about  500  or  600  dozen  a  month,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  exported  via  Guayaquil. 

The  provinces  of  Azuay  and  Cafiar,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Ecuador,  also  produce  large  quantities  of  Toquilla  straw  hats.  The 
greater  part  of  those  made  in  the  villages  of  Gualaquiza  and  Sigsig 
are  of  inferior  quality  and  of  grayish  color,  on  account  of  the  straw 
being  used  in  its  natural  state  without  first  preparing  it,  which  is  not 
done  in  Cuenca  and  Azoguez,  where  only  well-prepared  straw  is 
employed,  which  produces  a  better  class  of  hats.  Hats  made  in 
Cuenca  and  vicinity  are  denominated  by  exporters  as  "  cuencas  "  or 
"  blancos,"  and  are  peculiar  in  their  make-up  and  style,  differing 
materially  from  those  made  in  other  parts  of  Ecuador.  The  monthly 
production  of  these  provinces  is  estimated  to  be  4,000  to  5,000  dozen. 
The  principal  hat  market  in  the  district  is  Azoguez,  where  large  num- 
bers of  buyers  and  sellers  assemble  every  Saturday. 

WHERE  STRAW  IB  IMPORTED — ^EXPENSIVE  HATS. 

In  the  province  of  Imbabura,  which  lies  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  Ecuador,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  Mountains,  they 
weave  the  Toquilla  straw  hats  from  straw  imported  from  the  Cauca 
Valley,  Colonu)ia.  The  workmanship  of  these  hats  is  good,  but  the 
straw  is  inferior  to  that  of  Ecuador,  and  the  hats  are  not  regarded 
as  being  up  to  the  average  standard.  From  100  to  150  dozen  are 
woven  monthly,  and  are  for  interior  demand  and  not  for  export. 

In  Manabi  Province  are  woven  what  are  said  to  be  the  finest 
Toauilla  straw  hats  produced  in  the  world.  These  are  known  as 
"  Montecristi "  or  "  Manabi  "  hats,  and  are  especially  noted  for  fine- 
ness of  fiber  and  excellent  workmanship,  the  highest  grades,  which 
are  called  "  Especiales,"  commanding  the  enormous  price  of  $100  to 
$125.  A  limited  number  of  these  high-grade  "  Especiales  "  arc  made, 
as  few  weavers  understand  making  them,  and  the  demand  is  small. 
From  five  to  six  months  is  required  to  make  one  of  these,  as  work 
on  this  class  of  a  hat  can  only  be  done  during  certain  Yvowt^  oi  \3cvft 
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day.  The  industry  is  especially  well  developed  in  the  canton  of 
Jipijapa,  in  this  province,  which  produces  its  full  share  of  the 
average  grades  found  on  the  markets,  carrying  with  them  their  pro- 
vincial or  local  name  "  jipijapa  "  hats,  a  name  well  known  in  foreign 
markets.  The  province  is  said  to  produce  the  largest  quantity  of 
the  so-called  "  partida  corriente "  and  "  entrefinos,"  producea  in 
Ecuador,  and  the  monthly  production  is  estimated  at  600  to  700 
dozens.  They  are  exported  from  the  port  of  Cayo  to  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Europe.  Some  of  them  also  come  to 
Guayaquil  and  are  rcshipped  by  agents,  who  export  them  on 
commission. 

The  following  oflScial  statistics  show  the  values  of  Toquilla  straw 
hats  exported  from  Ecuador  during  the  calendar  years  1905  and 
1900: 


Country. 


United  States... 

Germany  

United  Kingdom 

France 

All  other 

Total 


$117,356 

76,865 

47, 181 

15,591 

123,820 


680,813 


1906. 


$600,901 

238,901 

174,471 

67,280 

120,075 


1,200,996 


[A  number  of  photographs,  showing  the  Toquilla  plant  and  the 
several  processes  of  preparing  hats  lor  market,  together  with  a 
sample  of  the  bleached  straw,  accompanied  the  report.  These  are 
on  jBle  for  inspection  in  the  Bureau  or  Manufactures.] 


ARGENTINA. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  STATE. 
COMPARISON    OF    TRADING    RESULTS    FOR    FIRST    THREE    MONTHS   OF    TEAR. 

Consul-Cieneral  A.  G.  Snyder,  of  Buenos  Aires,  reports  that  the 
statistical  office  has  just  published  figures  on  Argentine  foreign  trade 
for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year,  with  comparisons  with  the 
corresjionding  period  of  last  year.  A  brief  summary  of  this  report 
is  as  follows: 

The  total  imports  amounted  to  $54,GG0,885,  while  for  the  same 
period  of  100(>  they  were  $51,379,370.  The  increase  this  year  was 
therofore  $3,281,500.  The  imports  in  gold  value  from  principal  coun- 
tries for  the  three  months,  with  increases  or  decreases  from  the  same 
period  of  last  year,  were  as  follows : 


CouTi  trios. 


First  qnar-  Increase  -•- 
ter  l'.K)7.    ,de<Tease  -, 


Countries. 


United  Stjite>-., 


97  « 


7,lW,r.<»*2 


United  King<l<»ni I'J, -4^7. 070 

Gernia  ii  v ,*•',  '1{)\  .'km 

Fmnee  .' i  r).193.r>32 

Italy I  3,701, (ioy 


+  H^  1,7(  r2 
•'2.8U),7J0 
4-  •112,S«'.<i 
-  •W,b'27 
•VI'4^,  87 1 


Belgium , 

Hra/ii 

Spain , 

Other  countries 


First  quar- 
ter 


r8t  quar 
er  1907. 


$2,719,671 
l,4o:{.899 
1,412,888 
3,  aw,  613 


Increafie  +, 
decrease  — , 


+$450,172 
+  503,327 
+    68,364 
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Ihe  principal  imports  and  values  for  the   three  months,  with 
increases  over,  or  decreases  from,  the  same  period  of  1906,  were : 


Articles. 


Wines  and  liquors 

Silk  goods 

Woolen  goods 

Cotton  goods 

other  textiles.... 

Paper,  etc 

Wood,  etc 


First  quar- 

Increase +, 

ter  1907. 

decrease—. 

92,064,862 

-$442,363 

726.396 

4-    83,029 

2,906,187 

-  339,437 

5,961,324 

-  668,443 

1,203,495 

+    90,298 

1,039.612 

+    70,629 

1,018,275 

• 

+      9,470 

Articles. 


First  quar-  Increase  +, 
ter  1907.    I  decrease —. 


Iron  and  steel  ware 

Other  metals  and  metal 

goods  

Agricultural  instruments 

and  utensils 

Railroad  supplies 

Electrical  supplies 


$5,723,684  '■  -  $85,583 
1.330,191  i  -  337,542 
3,013,721  i  -1,675,767 


9,709,755 
673, 761 


+3,524,751 
+    251,719 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  while  Germany  leads  the 
United  States  in  imports  for  the  quarter  we  have  gained  more  by 
about  $42,000  than  Germany  over  last  year's  figures  for  the  same 
period.  I  would  call  attention  to  the  great  falling  off  in  importation 
of  agricultural  implements,  of  which  the  United  States  supplies  the 

greater  part.    The  increase  in  rolling  stock,  traction  supplies,  etc., 
as  probably  nearly  all  come  from  England,  as  enterprises  requiring 
this  are  nearly  all  of  English  capital. 


EXPORTS  FOR  FIRST  FOUR  MONTHS. 


The  principal  exports  from  Argentina  for  the  first  four  months 
of  this  year,  according  to  a  local  paper  here,  were  as  follows : 


Dry  ox  hides  number. . . 
Salted,  ox  hides,  number 
Dry  horse  bideM,number. 
Salted,  hor^  hides,  num- 
ber  

Sheepskins,  bales 

Hair,  bales. 

Tallow,  pipes 

Tallow,  casks 


706,177 

562,-286 

26,744 

6,257 

17,676 

1,295 

7,635 

25,988 


Tallow,  bogheads 4 ,  226 

Goatskins,  bales 1,087 

Wool,  bales 217,495 

Wheat,  tons 1 ,  577, 526 

Maize,  tons 124, 579 

Linseed,  tons 516, 245 

Flour,  tons 40.037 

Bran,  tons 49, 9G7 


Oilseed  cake,  bags 41 ,  465 

Hay.  bales 158. 390 

Quebracjho.  tons 112. 318 

Qucbrnchoextract.tons.     15,414 

Butter,  eases 42. 3 14 

Mutton.earcases.number  915, 380 

Beef,  quarters 444. 242 

Oats,  tons 95, 209 


ARGENTINE   AVOOL   EXPORTS. 


The  export  of  wool  from  this  country  for  the  present  season  has 
closed.  Shipments  amounted  to  349,283  bales  up  to  May  17,  which 
is  less  than  last  year  by  30,764  bales.  The  greatest  falling  off  was  in. 
shipments  to  the  United  States,  19,381  bales  being  sent,  compared  to 
29,093  for  last  season,  while  England  took  40,247  bales,  or  6,363  more 
bales  than  last  year.  The  Review  of  the  River  Plate  publishes  the 
following  table  showing  the  shipments  of  wool,  in  bales,  from  Octo- 
ber 1,  1906,  to  May  17,  1907,  to  destinations  named : 


United  Kingdom 40,247 

United  States 19,381 

Dunkirk 131,710 

Antwerp 46,0^5 

Hamburg 76,303 

Bremen 15,951 

Genoa 3,438 


Bordeaux 1,363 

Havre 8,482 

MarBdlle 256 

Various 5,973 

Total 349, 469 


NATIONAL  STRIKE  ARBITRATION. 
GOVERNMENT    MEASURES    TO    SETTI.E    LABOR    DISPUTES    AND    DIFFICULTIES. 

Mr.  Arthur  M.  Beaupre,  United  States  minister  to  Argentina, 
reports  from  Buenos  Aires  that  in  consequence  of  the  recent  dis- 
astrous strike  of  the  engineers  and  firemen  on  all  railroads  in  the 
country,  and  of  the  strike  then  existing  of  the  laborers  m  \\\^  \)cyc\o 
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of  Buenos  Aires,  both  of  which  have  been  seriously  detrimental  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  Government  has  had  under  con- 
sideration certain  repressive  measures,  to  be  submitted  for  congres- 
sional sanction.    A  resume  of  the  minister's  report  follows : 

On  June  15  two  projects  of  law  were  sent  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies^  accompanied  by  executive  messages.  One  of  these  deals 
with  strikes  in  the  public  service  and  the  other  provides  for  the 
settlement  by  arbitration  of  the  strikes  of  employees  of  transporta- 
tion companies.  [Copies  of  the  proposed  laws  and  translations  were 
transmitted  and  are  on  file  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.]  The 
labor  question  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  that  country. 
There  has  been  extraordinary  prosperity  and  development  with  a 
small  population,  and  consequent  lack  of  laborers  in  ail  branches  of 
industry.  To  a  large  extent  the  land,  which  has  produced  much  of 
the  wealth,  is  owned  in  immense  tracts  and  cultivated  by  individuals 
or  companies  with  large  capital.  There  are  very  few  small  farmers 
or  cattle  raisers.  Business  and  industrial  enterprises  are  conducted 
on  similar  lines.  During  harvest  time  laborers  come  from  southern 
Europe  in  sufficient  numbers,  but  return  again  at  the  close  of  the 
season.  A  few  remain,  of  course,  but  not  sufficient  to  increase  the 
population  to  the  proportions  that  the  development  of  the  country 
requires.  A  well-organized  strike,  then,  is  a  serious  matter  for 
employers,  for  strike  breakers  and  independent  laborers  are  too  few 
to  be  important  factors. 

For  various  reasons,  including  the  phenomenal  prosperity  of  all 
enterprises  in  which  capital  is  invested,  and  the  consequent  great 
wealth  of  a  class,  living  expenses  have  become  enormously  high; 
house  rent  and  the  necessaries,  as  well  as  the  luxuries  of  life,  are 
constantly  increasing.  This  ascending  scale  of  expenditures  is  one 
of  the  prime  motives  for  the  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  in  the 
industrial  world — that  is  to  say,  among  laboring  classes — ^resulting  in 
numerous  and  disastrous  striKes,  based  upon  demands  for  hi^er 
wages. 


PETROLEUM  SHORTAGE. 
SUPPLY  AT   BUENOS   AIRES   FAR   BELOW   DEMAND. 

Consul-General  A.  G.  Snyder  makes  the  following  report  from 

Buenos  Aires  on  the  supply  of  petroleum  at  that  port: 

A  Buenos  Aires  newspaper  in  a  recent  article  treating  of  the  effect 
of  the  late  strike  in  New  York  Harbor  on  the  shipment  of  petroleum 
to  Argentina  states  that  the  warehouses  for  inflammables  at  La  Plata 
and  vessels  in  port  on  June  1  contained  152,000  cases,  while  consump- 
tion in  May  was  130,000  cases,  and  calculations  put  June's  consump- 
tion 10  per  cent  higher,  or  about  150,000  cases,  leaving  a  supply  on 
hand  on  July  1  of  2,000  cases.  Later  arrivals,  however,  indicated  that 
the  supply  on  hand  at  the  end  of  July  would  be  about  70,000  cases. 
Should  the  shipments  from  La  Plata  for  July  equal  those  of  June 
there  will  be  a  shortage  of  some  80,000  cases,  and  this  condition  bids 
fair  to  continue  into  August.  The  stock  generally  on  hand  at  La 
Plata  has  been  from  250,000  to  300,000  cases. 
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BRAZIL. 

TRADE  IN  SPONGES. 
EXCEEDINGLY  HIGH  PRICES  RESTRICTS  THEIR  USE. 

Answering  a  Florida  inquiry,  C!onsul-General  G.  E.  Anderson  says 

that  apparently  there  is  some  chance  for  Americans  to  do  business  in 

Brazil  in  sponges  at  the  present  time,  although  the  import  duty  upon 

the  article  in  Brazil  is  all  but  prohibitive.    His  letter  from  Rio  de 

Janeiro  continues: 

The  exceedingly  high  prices  make  the  use  of  sponges  except  as  a 
matter  of  luxury  out  of  the  question.  The  theoretical  rate  on  fine 
sponges  is  20  milreis  per  kilo,  while  that  on  the  coarser  grades  is  5 
milreis  per  kilo.  With  the  proportion  payable  in  gold  and  other 
charges  this  works  out  $4.96  American  gold  per  pound  on  the  finer 
grade  and  about  $1.25  per  pound  for  the  coarser  grades.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  are  not  enough  sponges  imported  under  present  condi- 
tions to  give  the  article  separate  classification  in  the  customs  returns. 
The  supply  now  coming  is  bought  from  Europe.  There  seems  to  be 
no  firm  making  a  specialty  of  the  business,  but  almost  all  of  the  gen- 
eral commission  houses  buy  sponges  upon  orders.  Profits  upon  the 
sponges  handled  are  very  large.  A  retail  dealer  showed  me  a  sponge 
CI  fair  grade  of  about  6  inches  diameter  for  which  he  asked  about 
$6  gold.  This  sponge  came  from  Germany,  and  probably  was  from 
the  West  Indies,  dreat  Britain  sends  some  sponges,  probably  also 
securing  them  in  the  first  place  from  the  same  part  of  the  world. 
Possibly  some  business  could  be  built  up  by  correspondence,  in  which 
event  it  will  pay,  probably,  to  write  to  some  Rio  de  Janeiro  firms  [a 
suggested  list  or  wnich,  forwarded  by  the  consul-general  ^«;  filed  with 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures]. 

POWDER  AND  OTHER  EXPLOSIVES. 
USE  OF  DYNAMITE  INCREASING DUTIES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

Consul-General  Anderson  also  supplies  the  following  information 
concerning  the  use  of  explosives  in  Brazil : 

The  use  of  powder  for  war  and  sporting  purposes  is  rather  limited, 
but  the  use  or  dynamite  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  imports  of  both 
in  1905  and  1906  were  as  follows:  Powder,  $5(),883  and  $43,761: 
dynamite  and  other  explosives,  $130,988  and  $178,754,  respectively. 
The  powder  comes  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany,  while 
the  dynamite  and  other  explosives,  in  the  order  of  their  value,  come 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium. 

There  are  considerable  difficulties  in  carrying  on  the  trade  in 
Brazil.  The  duty,  together  with  special  dock  and  other  charges,  is 
about  as  follows,  per  pound:  On  dynamite,  18  cents;  on  })owder,  29 
cents  gold.  The  regulations  require  storage  under  isolating  condi- 
tions. In  Rio  de  Janeiro  this  means  securing  an  island  in  the  bay, 
hiring  a  man  to  guard  and  care  for  the  goods,  special  boat  service 
for  the  transportation  of  the  goods,  etc.  At  the  same  time  the  busi- 
ness is  worth  looking  after. 
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TALC  DEPOSITS. 
SUPPLY   OF   STONE    APPARENTLY   INEXHAUSTIBLE. 

Consul-General  Anderson  advises  that  considerable  interest  is 
being  shown  in  the  talc  deposits  of  Brazil  by  both  American  and 
European  manufacturers  of  talcum  powder  and  similar  prepara- 
tions.   He  states: 

Apparently  the  Brazilian  deposits  of  the  stone  are  inexhaustible. 
The  price  of  the  stone  depends  upon  labor  and  transportation  rather 
than  upon  the  element  of  supply.  Practically  all  of  the  principal 
deposits  now  being  worked  are  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo^  in  the  moun- 
tains near  the  citjr  of  Sao  Paulo,  notably  near  Loreno  m  that  State. 
Three  qualities  of  the  stone  are  produced,  the  quality  depending  ^PP^ 
the  color.  The  stone  ready  for  crushing  is  being  furnished  m  Kio 
de  Janeiro  at  from  82  to  120  milreis  per  ton,  or  from  $25.42  to  $37.20 
per  ton  at  present  exchange.  It  seems  to  be  of  very  good  quality  in 
the  three  grades.  [Further  information  as  to  securing  supplies  of 
Brazilian  talc  may  be  obtained  from  certain  business  men  in  that 
country  whose  names  are  furnished  by  Mr.  Anderson  and  filed  at  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

ARTIFICIAL  ICE  PLANTS. 
OPENINGS  FOR  SUCH   ESTABLISHMENTS   IN   SEVERAL   CITIES. 

Consul-General  Anderson  reports  openings  in  several  cities  in 
Brazil  for  ice-making  establishments.  With  the  exception  of  a  sail- 
ing ship's  cargo  of  ice  and  apples  received  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  once  a 
year,  at  Christmas  time,  the  ice  supply  of  that  city  is  altogether  arti- 
ficial, and  the  price  charged  for  the  product  is  veir  high  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  manufacture.  Artificial  ice  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  for 
public  use  is  supplied  by  a  single  factory,  more  or  less  out  of  date  in 
its  equipment.  The  ice,  which  is  of  low  cooling  power,  is  distributed 
mostly  to  depots  in  corner  groceries  and  thence  sold  in  small  quanti- 
ties to  consumers  at  about  2^  American  cents  per  pound.  The  consul- 
general  gives  detailed  information  as  to  the  probable  costs  incidental 
to  the  establishment  of  American  ice  plants  and  their  maintenance  in 
Brazil,  which  can  be  consulted  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  by 
interested  parties. 


EDUCATIONAL  ADVANCEMENT. 
GREAT  INCREASE   SHOWN  IN   SCHOOL  ]«ATRICULAnON8. 

According  to  statistics  recently  published  with  regard  to  primary 
education  in  the  Brazilian  State  of  Minas  Geraes  by  Dr.  Caryalho 
Britto,  secretary  of  the  interior,  it  appears  that  this  year  the  number 
of  matriculations  in  the  schools  has  doubled  and  is  now  about  100,000, 
whereas  in  previous  years  it  has  never  touched  50,000.  This  ^reat 
increase  is  said  by  the  Brazilian  Review  to  be  due  to  the  prudent  laws 
which  reformed  education  in  the  State  and  adopted  methods  generally 
in  vogue  in  other  countries.  It  is  expected  that  in  a  short  time  public 
instruction  in  Minas  Geraes  will  have  reached  a  very  high  leveL 
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FUNERAL  SUPPLIES'  MONOPOLY. 
S^IALL   CHANCE  FOR  SALE  OF  A3IERICAN   GOODS  OF   THIS   CLASS. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  an  American  casket  company,  Con- 
sul-General  George  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  reporting  on 
the  conditions  under  whidi  burials  are  conducted  in  Brazil  and  the 
character  of  the  funeral  supplies  in  use,  says  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  American  supplies  of  this  nature  could  find  a  market  in 
that  country.  The  business  is  a  monopoly,  known  as  the  Santa  Casa 
da  Miseracordia,  which  operates  a  system  of  hospitals  throughout  the 
country,  and  which  is  generally  accepted  as  a  most  beneficent  insti- 
tution.  

COLOMBIA. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  AMERICAN  SALES. 
PERTINENT   ADVICE   AND   ADMONITION   TO   MANUFACIX'RERS. 

Special  Agent  Charles  M.  Pepper,  in  a  brief  report  dated  at  Carte- 
genia,  August  7,  directs  the  attention  of  manufacturers  and  merchants 
to  commercial  lists  forwarded  by  Consuls  Manning  and  Demers  and 
declares  that  Colombia  offers  opportunities  for  the  enlargement  of 
sales  of  American  products  that  should  be  improved.  Mr.  Pepper 
writes : 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  manufacturers  and  exporters  in  the 
United  States  to  the  commercial  directories  of  their  consular  dis- 
tricts, prepared  by  Consul  Demers,  of  Barranquilla,  and  Consul 
Manning,  of  Cartagena,  respectively.  As  in  all  Spanish-American 
countries  one  firm  frequently  covers  many  diverse  lines  of  trade,  and 
is  en^^ed  in  the  export  as  well  as  the  import  business.  This  is 
especially  true  of  those  whose  lines  are  described  as  "  general  mer- 
chandise," and  who  usually  are  the  most  apt  to  undertake  the  intro- 
duction of  new  articles;  but  there  are  also  many  houses  which  special- 
ize, and  those  dealing  in  hardware,  dru^,  and  medicines,  cotton 
goods,  and  general  dry  goods  and  novelties  may  be  solicited  with 
particular  reference  to  these  goods.  The  same  is  true  of  canned  goods 
and  provisions.  While  correspondence  can  be  carried  on  in  English 
the  use  of  Spanish  is  decidedly  preferable,  and  in  the  case  of  cata- 
logues and  other  descriptive  printed  matter  it  is  absolutely  essential. 

The  present  time  is  a  good  one  in  which  to  seek  enlarged  trade  with 
Colomoia,  because,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  falling  off  in  the 
imports  of  flour  and  kerosene,  due  to  the  increase  of  70  per  cent  in  the 
duties  levied  on  those  articles,  the  buying  power  of  the  country  is 
being  greatly  enlarged.  This  is  shown  by  the  large  addition  to  the 
volume  and  the  value  of  the  exports.  The  increase  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  restoration  of  peace,  after  several  years  of  civil  war,  could 
not  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  exports,  since  it  represented  })rod- 
ucts  that  had  been  accumulated;  but  foreign  trade  is  now  on  a 
normal  base,  and  the  growth  of  the  exportations  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  forerunner  of  Colombian  prosperity,  which  will  later  result  in 
large  additions  to  the  purchases  abroad.  For  this  reason  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States  should  not  leave  the  field  to  their  German 
and  English  rivals,  as  they  appear  to  be  doing,  but  should  avail  them- 
selves of  every  opjK)rtunity  to  get  in  touch  with  Colombvaiv  impotWw^ 
firms. 
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URUGUAY. 

GROWING  FOREIGN  TRADE. 
ADVANCES  MADE  IN  BOTH  SALES  AND  PUBCHASES. 

Consul  J.  W.  O'Hara,  of  Montevideo,  reports  on  Uruguay's  for- 
eign trade  as  follows: 

The  imports  into  Uruguay  during  the  first  six  months  of  1906, 
which  are  the  latest  figures  available,  amounted  to  $17,632,369,  an 
increase  of  $2,436,206  over  the  same  period  in  1905.  The  leading 
articles  of  import  are  shown  in  the  following  statement : 


Articles. 


Articles  admitted  free  for  use  in  pub- 
lic enterprises 

Beverages 

Chemicals,  dyes,  and  colors 

Food  products: 

Flour,  etc 

Fruit 

Spices,  etc 

vegetables  and  cereals 

Another 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures: 

Agricultural  machinery,  etc 

Other  machinery,  etc 

All  other 

Leather  and  leather  goods 


Articles. 


(Fl, 020, 303 
»76,286 
643,773 

136,614 
139,212 

1,204,502 
612,465 

1,361,425 

133.173 

234,8% 

1,437,101 

117,805 


Livestock 

Metals,  and  manufactures  of 

Minerals,  earths,  etc 

Oil 

Paper,  etc 

Textile  materials  and  manufactures: 

Cotton 

Linen 

Wool 

Another 

Tobacco,  etc 

Wood  and  manufactures 

Other  articles 


Total 


Value. 


S474.484 

243,173 

1,379,096 

S42,355 

828,237 

2,544,991 
130,156 

1,481,910 
496.063 
810,748 
999,447 
985,170 


17.682,869 


Of  the  imports,  the  United  States  furnished  articles  valued  at 
$1,719,479;  England,  $4,784,968;  Germany,  $2,842,713;  France, 
$2,158,948;  Argentina,  $1,553,187;  Italy,  $1,500,605;  Belgimn,  $938,- 
384;  Spain,  $898,150;  Brazil,  $887,973,  and  all  other  countries, 
$347,962. 

The  exports  from  Uruguay  during  the  six  months  were  valued  at 
$20,864,465,  against  $18,925,936  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1905, 
and  consisted  of  the  following  principal  articles: 

Wool,  $10,492,498 ;  hides,  $4,370,148 ;  meat  and  extracts,  $2,648,251 ; 
live  animals,  $810,968;  horse  hair,  $239,490;  grains  and  seeds,  $283,- 
143;  earths,  $227,964. 

Of  the  articles  of  export,  France  took  $5,224,787  worth;  Belgium, 
$3,222,491;  Germanv,  $3,181,998;  Argentina,  $2,962,163;  Brazil, 
$1,910,663;  Englancl,  $1,316,333;  United  States,  $870,027;  Cuba, 
$730,489 ;  Italy,  $529,681 ;  Spain,  $332,618,  and  all  other  countries, 
$583,215. 


PARAGUAY. 

AMERICAN  IMPORTING  HOUSE. 
ONE  OPENED  AT  ASUNCION   FOR  SALE  OF  AMERICAN  GOODS. 

Consul  John  N.  RufBn  states  that  an  American  importing  firm  has 
opened  in  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  for  the  introduction  and  sale  of  arti- 
cles made  in  the  United  States  and  operates  under  the  name  of 
"  Yankee  House,"  the  Spanish  address  being  "  Casa  Yanqui,"  107 
Calle  Palma.  This  street,  especially  the  locality,  is  the  most  fre- 
Quented  point  in  the  city  and  the  most  important.  In  the  show  win- 
aow  are  distributed  many  American  specialties  which  tibese  people 
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have  never  seen.  In  the  center  of  this  display  is  the  picture  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  with  the  American  flag  above  it,  and  in  the  center  of 
the  doorway  joining  two  apartments  liangs  a  very  large  flag  of  the 
Union. 

This  firm  also  occupies  itself  in  the  exportation  of  native  products, 
such  as  hides,  hard  wood,  fruits,  yerba  mate  tea,  tobacco,  etc.  La 
Casa  Yanqui  also  desires  exclusive  representations  and  agencies  for 
Paraguay  of  such  American  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  desire 
to  place  their  products  before  the  people  of  this  country,  and  will 
place  their  samples  in  their  showrooms  without  charge.  Such  things 
as  the  registration  of  trade-marks,  patents,  etc.,  covering  American 
products  are  also  taken  in  hand  and  effected. 


PERU. 

DRY  DOCK  FOR  CALLAO. 
NEW  PLAN   FOR   CONSTRUCTION   OF   STEAMERS. 

Consul-General  Samuel  M.  Taylor,  of  Callao,  advises  that  a  Lima 

newspaper  has  the  following: 

We  are  assured  that  the  dry  dock  of  the  Ck)mpafifa  Nacional  de  Vapores  y 
Dlque  del  Callao  will  arrive  at  Callao  next  January.  The  dry  dock  has  already 
be^  bought  in  Europe  and  will  be  provided  with  a  wooden  prow  in  order  to  be 
towed  to  destination  by  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  company.  All  the  company's 
steamers  will  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  certain  plans,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  be  used  as  armed  transports  by  the  Government  if  necessary.  They  will 
be  able  to  support  four  guns  on  the  sides,  one  gun  forward,  and  one  gun  aft 

The  Companfa  Nacional  de  Vapores  y  Diaue  del  Callao  was  pro- 

J'ected  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  is  to  be  aidea  very  materially  by  the 
i^eruvian  Government. 


TRADE  WITH  LATIN  AMERICA. 

IMPORTS  EXCEED   EXPORTS,   THOUGH   BOTH   ARE   INCREASING. 

According  to  official  figures  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
the  Latin- American  countries  in  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  aggre- 

Eited  more  than  $600,000,000,  against  $234,000,000  in  1897.  In 
atin-American  countries  are  included  British  Honduras,  British 
and  Dutch  Guiana,  and  the  West  Indian  islands  under  British,  Dutch, 
and  Danish  control.  The  imports  from  the  same  countries  in  1907 
amounted  to  $350,000,000,  agamst  $155,000,000  in  1897,  having  thus  a 
little  more  than  doubled  during  the  decade,  while  the  exports  thereto 
aggregated  $255,000,000  in  1907,  against  $80,000,000  in  1897,  having  a 
little  more  than  trebled  during  the  decade.  From  the  Latin  "W^st 
Indies  and  the  French  West  Indian  possessions  the  imports  in  1907 
were  $124,000,000,  against  $24,000,000  in  1897,  and  the  exports  thereto 
in  1907  $82,000,000,  against  $17,000,000  in  1897. 

Comparing  the  trade  of  1907  with  that  of  1906,  a  gain  of  over 
$20,000,000  in  exports  is  shown,  composed  almost  exclusively  of  manu- 
factured articles,  which  form  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  exports  to 
Cuba,  about  70  per  cent  of  those  to  Mexico,  and  about  85  per  cent  of 
those  to  Central  America  and  South  America,  while  from  all  of  the 
countries  in  question  the  imports  consist  chiefly  of  foodstuffs  and 
manufacturers'  materials. 


FOODSTUFFS. 

FRUITS  AND  NUTS. 

BRAZIL. 
UNUSUAL  ATTENTION  DEVOTED  TO  FRUIT  GROWING. 

The  development  of  fruit  culture  in  Brazil  is  shown  in  a  report 
by  Deputy  Consul-General  J.  J.  Slechta,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  who 
writes  as  follows : 

The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  is  undertaking  active  measures  for  the 
development  of  the  fruit  industry.  An  expert  from  the  State  bureau 
of  plant  industry  has  been  sent  to  Italy  to  make  certain  investiga- 
tions in  fruit  culture  and  also  to  arrange  for  transporting  to  southern 
Sao  Paulo  100  families  of  Sicilian  viticulturists  and  fruit  growers. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  department  of  agriculture  to  secure  lor  pur- 
poses of  experiment  a  concession  of  government  land  upon  wnich 
these  immigrant  fruit  growers  are  to  be  established.  Later  a  coopera- 
tive society  is  to  be  organized  which  will  purchase  the  output  oi  the 
fruit  farms  for  vintage  purposes. 

The  activity  of  the  department  of  agriculure  in  seeking  to  develop 
various  industries  within  the  State  is  attracting  more  than  ordinary 
attention  from  intelligent  planters  and  farmers.  Large  areas  of  Sao 
Paulo  are  as  well  adapted  to  fruit  growing  as  is  Italy  and  other  por- 
tions of  southern  Europe,  and  with  proper  attention  this  brancn  of 
agriculture  should  be  made  to  yield  a  large  income. 

This  is  true  also  of  Santa  Catharina,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  large 
portions  of  Parana.  In  the  former  State  grape  culture  has  been 
developed  to  an  important  industry,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  recent 
exhibition  in  this  city  by  the  State  government  of  a  lar^  variety  of 
wines  produced  from  Kio  Grande  grapes.  The  exhibit  embraced 
also  canned  and  preserved  fruit  products.  Those  put  up  in  tins  were 
attractively  labeled  and  had  the  general  appearance  of  the  American 
article.  Some  of  the  higher  grade  preserves  were  put  up  in  neat  glass 
bottles.  All  of  these  products  are  on  sale  in  this  city  and  are  finding 
a  ready  market,  inasmuch  as  prices  range  much  below  those  oi 
imported  articles. 

PEACHES   SUCCESSFUL — DIFFICULTIES   IN    3IARKETING. 

Fruits  other  than  grapes  are  being  cultivated  in  Eio  Grande  do  Sul 
with  marked  success.  Peaches  are  probably  the  most  important  of 
these,  great  quantities  of  which  are  dried  and  packed  for  shipment  to 
all  parts  of  Brazil.  The  method  of  preparation  of  this  fruit  is  such 
that  its  appearance  is  similar  to  the  cheaper  grades  of  dried  apples 
packed  in  the  United  States.  \VTiile  apple  production  is  yet  small, 
some  excellent  qualities  are  being  grown,  and  small  shipments  are 
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sent  to  the  various  coast  cities  of  Brazil.    Fi^  are  grown  in  small 

?uantities  and  find  a  market  in  other  parts  oi  Brazil,  mainly  in  the 
orm  of  canned  preserves. 

One  great  drawback  to  the  development  of  the  fruit  industrv  in 
southern  Brazil  is  the  difficulty  attendant  upon  the  marketing  of  the 
fresh  fruit,  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  transportation  facilities  and  to 
the  custom  of  the  Brazilian  merchants,  who  wish  to  sell  few  goods  at 
enormous  prices  leather  than  in  large  quantities  at  small  profit.  Dur- 
ing the  grape  season  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  good  black  grapes  sell  for 
a  httle  more  than  1  cent  a  pound.  The  cost  of  transporting  them  to 
Porto  Alegre  or  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  brings  the  price  up  to  about 
4  cents  a  pound.  Transportation  by  water  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  costs 
about  45  cents  a  hundred,  not  a  heavy  charge,  but  the  loss  by  deterio- 
ration is  great,  owing  to  lack  of. refrigerating  facilities,  so  that  the 
f  rapes  are  delivered  to  the  market  here  at  a  price  varying  from  5  to 
cents  a  pound.  The  fruit  merchant  here  expects  to  lose  about  three- 
fifKhs  of  his  stock  and  prepares  for  the  worst  by  selling  at  a  profit  of 
hrmi  300  to  400  per  cent.  Thus,  grapes  which  sell  in  the  interior  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  for  1  cent  a  pound  sell  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  20 
and  25  cents  a  pound.  Naturally  the  consumption  of  fruit  is  limited 
when  conditions  of  that  sort  prevail,  and  a  serious  check  is  placed 
upon  the  extensive  development  of  the  fruit  industry. 

In  Santa  Catharina,  although  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  the 
cultivation  of  a  ffreat  variety  of  fruits,  the  banana  receives  the  most 
attention.  Nearly  all  of  Brazil  is  within  the  banana  belt,  but  in  this 
State  only  is  there  any  general  cultivation  of  this  fruit.  Most  of  the 
bananas  produced  here  are  shipped  south  to  the  Plate  River  ports, 
the  Brazilian  ports  to  the  north  being  supplied  by  the  numerous  varie- 
ties of  banana  trees  which  grow  in  a  more'  or  less  wild  and  unculti- 
vated state  over  many  portions  of  central  and  northern  Brazil. 

BETTER   TRANSPORTATION   AND   COLD   8TOR.\GE   NEEDED. 

The  departments  of  agriculture  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Minas 
Geraes  are  evidencing  considerable  interest  in  the  culture  of  fruit, 
and,  though  the  results  are  as  yet  meager,  they  are  conclusive  in 
demonstrating  that  many  fruits  common  in  more  temperate  climates 
may  be  cultivated  with  profit  on  the  uplands  of  these  States.  In  all 
of  central  and  northern  Brazil  the  orange  otows  so  generally  in  an 
uncultivated  condition  that  a  large  share  oi  the  supply  comes  from 
that  source,  but  the  importance  of  careful  nurture  has  begun  to  receive 

feneral  recognition,  and  in  Sao  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  and  Rio  de 
aneiro  a  great  many  coffee  planters  have  a  cultivated  orange  orchard. 
Here  again  the  difficulty  of  costly  transportation  presents  itself. 
The  high-^ade  fruit  which  can  be  produced  in  the  interior  can  not 
compete  with  the  inferior  qualities  growing  wild  in  the  rough,  untill- 
able  lands  near  the  coast  and  therefore  near  the  market.  Probably 
the  best  oranges  of  Brazil  are  grown  in  Bahia  and  Pernambuco,  and 
large  shipments  from  there  come  to  the  southern  ports  of  the  sea- 
board, but  freight  charges  are  so  high  that  so  far  as  possible  this 
market  relies  upon  the  local  supply. 

Undoubtedly  great  stimulus  would  be  given  to  fruit  growing  by 
the  establishment  of  cold-storage  facilities  in  the  larger  cities  and  in 
connection  with  transportation.    A  refrigerator  car  is  unknowiv  \w 
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Brazil  and  can  scarcely  be  introduced  while  ice  making  is  carried  on 
to  so  limited  an  extent  as  at  present.  Indications  are  mat  Sao  Paulo 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  soon  to  be  connected  by  rail  with  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  in  which  case  competition  between  land  and  ocean  routes  may 
result  in  the  improvement  of  facilities  for  transporting  perishable 
goods,  as  well  as  in  the  reduction  of  rates.  This  would  mean  an 
added  impetus  to  all  agricultural  pursuits,  but  especially  so  in  the 
case  of  fruit  growing,  since  the  important  fruit  country  in  the  south 
would  thus  be  placedin  touch  with  the  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro 
markets. 

The  movement  already  under  way  in  the  manufacture  of  wines 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  possible  for  Brazil  to  become  more  or  less 
independent  of  Europe  for  its  wine  supply.  The  interest  taken  by 
the  agricultural  departments  of  the  various  States  in  the  establish- 
ment of  model  farms  with  special  attention  to  the  possibilities  of 
fruit  culture  is  certain  to  result  in  the  development  of  an  extensive 
fruit  industry  in  Brazil.  There  will  then  be  opportunities  for  the 
establishment  of  canning  factories  on  a  large  scale,  and  Brazil  may 
easily  become  independent  of  Europe  and  t£e  United  States  for  her 
supply  of  canned  and  preserved  fruits,  and  also  furnish  to  the  North- 
em  Hemisphere  a  part  of  its  fresh  fruit  supply. 


ASIATIC  TURKEY. 
CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS  FAVORABLE  TO  WINE  AND  RAISIN   CUIiTURE. 

The  success  of  growers  in  western  Asia  Minor  in  making  wine  for 
export,  as  set  forth  in  a  report  by  Consul  Ernest  L.  Harris,  of 
Smyrna,  is  of  interest  to  owners  of  vineyards  in  the  United  States. 
He  says: 

The  climatic  conditions  of  western  Asia  Minor  are  exceptionally 
good  for  producing  wine.  When  it  was  discovered  that  wine  pro- 
duced in  this  region  could  readily  be  exported  to  such  great  wine- 
growing countries  as  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  an  impetus  was 
given  to  the  industry  throughout  this  Vilayet  or  province.  With 
the  advent  of  improved  methods  of  culture  and  a  rational  study  of 
the  varieties  of  vine  which  thrive  best  in  this  soil,  Smyrna  has  been 
able  to  build  up  a  growing  and  prosperous  trade  with  foreign 
countries. 

The  culture  of  the  wine  grape  has  also  spread  from  Smjnua  to  the 
interior  of  the  Vilayet.  In  contradistinction  to  the  vineyards  of 
Smyrna,  which  are  principally  built  upon  slopes,  those  in  the  interior 
have  been  laid  out  on  the  flat  plan.  The  products  of  the  vineyards 
of  Turbali  and  Aiden  have  become  celebrated  for  their  rich  flavor 
and  splendid  aroma. 

During  the  past  few  years  German  wine  dealers  have  been  inter- 
esting themselves  in  Smyrna  wine,  and  several  large  vineyards  are 
now  under  German  management.  This  is  having  a  wholesome  effect 
for  the  reason  that  scientific  methods  are  being  introduced,  and  Greek 
vineyard  owners,  who  have  thus  far  practically  controlled  the  market, 
are  losing  no  time  in  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  their  vines 
up  to  an  equnl  state  of  productiveness.  The  wine  produced  on  the 
mainland  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  compeit^  i^LVorably  with  that 
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of  Samos  and  other  islands  of  the  archipelago.  One  thing,  however, 
which  militates  against  a  rapid  development  of  the  foreign  trade  is 
the  15  per  cent  export  duty.  The  wine  exported  from  Smyrna  finds 
its  way  chiefly  to  Hungary,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  native  wines 
of  that  country  and  then  sold  in  European  markets  under  the  well- 
known  name  of  Tokay. 

RAISIN    MAKING ^ALCOHOL   IMPORTATION. 

The  grapes  of  Smyrna  are  not  only  made  into  wine,  but  they  also 
produce  raisins  which  are  extensively  exported  to  European  and 
American  markets.  The  process  of  drying  takes  place  in  the  open 
field.  The  ripe  grapes  are  passed  through  a  thin  solution  of  alkali 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  molding,  and  also  to  remove  certain 
small  insects  which  prey  upon  the  fruit  from  the  time  of  the  bud 
until  it  is  picked.  Tnev  are  cured  in  the  hot  sun  of  this  climate,  are 
finally  sent  in  huge  baskets  by  camel  transport  to  the  nearest  railway 
station  and  from  thence  to  Smyrna,  the  port  of  embarkation. 

Generallj  speaking,  the  process  of  preserving  grapes  in  Asia  Minor 
is  very  primitive.  Apart  from  Smyrna,  where  a  number  of  up-to- 
date  wine  presses  have  been  introduced,  the  usual  method  of  pressing 
the  juice  from  the  grape  is  by  blocks  of  wood,  marble,  or  stone,  and 
even  the  feet. 

The  raisin  crop  this  year  is  expected  to  reach  40,000  to  45,000 
tons.  The  crop  in  1905  was  63,000  tons,  but  last  year  it  barely  reached 
25,000  tons.  Freight  rates  to  the  United  States  are  expected  to  be 
lower  than  ever,  owing  to  the  increased  number  of  steamship  lines 
trading  between  the  United  States  and  the  Levant.  The  introduc- 
tion 01  American  vines  into  Asiatic  Turkey  has  not  been  regarded  as 
successful,  owing  to  their  producing  fruit  freely  for  only  ten  to  twelve 
years,  while  the  native  vines  produce  fruit  up  to  the  age  of  eighty 
and  even  one  hundred  years  and  are  at  their  l>est  when  about  fifty 
years  old. 

A  larjge  quantity  of  alcohol  is  imported  into  Turkey  every  year, 
chiefly  from  Russia  and  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  stren^tnening  native 
wines.  From  the  stalks  and  pips  of  the  grapes  a  spirit  is  distilled 
and  forms  the  favorite  drink  of  the  population.  It  is  used  either 
plain  or  flavored  with  gum  of  the  mastic  tree.  This  spirit  is  mixed 
with  water  and  it  makes  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  drink. 

The  United  States  imported  from  Smyrna  aoout  3,000  tons  of 
raisins  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  valued  at  nearly 
$250,000  [almost  one-half  the  entire  imports  of  raisins  by  the  United 
States. — B.  of  M.]. 

GREECE. 
BAD  WEATHER  RETARDS  CURRANT  CROP — ESTIMATED  YIELD. 

Vice-Consul  H.  J.  Woodley,  of  Patras,  submits  the  following  fore- 
cast of  the  Greek  currant  crop  for  1907 : 

The  regular  development  of  the  currant  crop  so  essentially  depends 
upon  a  sequence  of  favorable  climatic  conditions  that  a  survey  of  the 
weather  during  the  past  six  months  and  its  effect  upon  the  currant 
plantations  forms  the  only  reliable  basis  for  forecasting  the  size  of 
the  forthcoming  crop. 
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The  winter  of  1906  proved  one  of  the  most  severe  experienced 
during  the  last  forty  years.  An  abnormal  quantity  of  snow  covered 
not  only  the  higher  slopes  of  the  mountains,  but  also  extended  down 
to  the  lowlands  around  the  coasts,  which  contain  most  of  the  currant 
plantations.  The  rainfall  during  the  months  of  February,  March, 
and  April  was  almost  incessant.  The  heavy  rains  and  melting  snows 
resulted  in  the  flooding  of  many  low-lying  districts,  and  cultivating 
operations  were  generally  retarded  in  consequence. 

During  May  and  June  the  weather  continued  favorable  for  the 
regular  development  of  the  currant  crop,  which,  according  to  the 
most  reliable  information  obtainable  at  present,  is  estimated  at 
about  155,000  tons.  On  the  whole,  the  severe  winter  appears  to  have 
been  beneficial  to  the  currant  plantations,  and  the  extreme  cold  is 
generally  believed  to  have  prevented  the  appearance  of  the  "peronos- 
poros."  This  disea.se,  which  is  a  species  of  white  blight,  is  usually 
most  destructive  in  seasons  during  which  heavy  rains  alternate  with 
hot  weather,  and  develops  most  rapidly  in  the  moist  heat  generated. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  this  period  all  estimates  regard- 
ing the  new  crop  are  premature  and  necessarily  subject  to  modifica- 
tion by  adverse  climatic  influences  before  the  crop  is  finally  secured. 

NO   OLD    CROP   AVAILABLE    FOR   EXPORT. 

The  general  course  of  the  local  currant  market  during  the  past 
six  months  has  been  remarkably  steady,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
comparatively  small  crop  shippers  have  shown  no  inclination  to 
operate  except  at  full  market  value.  Prices  which  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  opened  at  about  15s.  6d.  (shillin^=24J  cents;  penny 
—2  cents)  per  hundredweight  for  provincial  fruit,  rapidly  advanced 
to  about  23s.  per  hundredweight  cost  and  freight  New  York. 

In  spite  of  the  higher  prices  ruling,  the  demand  has  been  greater 
than  in  previous  seasons,  and  shipments  to  the  United  States  up  to 
June  30  totaled  about  14,700  tons  against  13,700  up  to  the  same 
period  in  1906.  Practically  no  old  crop  fruit  is  now  available  for 
shipment,  except  that  held  by  the  Privileged  C!ompany,  and  this 
fruit  can  only  be  exported  at  the  fixed  minimum  price  of  200 
drachmas  (5J  drachmas=$l)  per  1,000  Venetian  pounds,  which  is 
equal  to  about  21s.  9d.  per  hundredweight  packed  in  barrels  and  cost 
and  freight  New  York. 


FRANCE. 
PROSPECn^^  YIELD  OF  GRAPES,  PRUNES,  ALMONDS,  AND  WALNUTS. 

Consul-General  R.  P.  Skinner,  of  Marseille,  supplies  the  following 
information  in  regard  to  the  fruit-crop  prospects  in  France: 

An  abundant  crop  of  grapes  is  promised  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  a  good  quality  is  hoped  for.  More  can  not  be  said  as  a  season 
of  unfavorable  weather  might  materially  affect  the  present  outlook. 

French  prunes,  commonly  known  as  prunes  of  Agen,  are  expected 
to  yield  a  medium  crop  only,  and  higher  prices  for  the  new  campaign 
are  to  be  anticipated,  especially  if  the  California  crop  is  equally  poor. 
We  already  hear  that  the  prune  crop  of  Bosnia,  in  Austria-Hungary, 
will  be  a  total  failure,  and  that  there  will  not  be  sufficient  supplies  irom 
that  country  to  supply  local  requirements.    Bosnia  is  usually  depended 
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upon  to  supply  the  German  market  to  a  large  extent.  As  to  prunes 
of  Agen  (French),  we  already  have  new  crop  quotations  of  $23.16 
(120  francs)  per  220  pounds  (100  kilo)  for  the  No.  50  grade,  and 
$19.30  (100  francs)  for  the  No.  60  grade,  this  being  an  mcrease  of 
$7.72  (40  francs)  over  last  year's  terms. 

An  excellent  crop  of  French  almonds  is  assured.  Italy  gives  a 
half  crop,  and  Spain  a  good  half  crop.  Sicilian  and  Majorca  shelled 
almonds,  spot,  are  worth  $46.32  (240  francs)  per  220  pounds  (100 
kilos),  while  the  same  grades  for  August  and  Septemoer  delivery 
are  quoted  at  $35.70  (185  francs). 

It  is  too  early  to  determine  much  about  the  walnut  crop.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  nuts  will  be  damaged  and  that  fairly  high  prices  will 
prevail. 

BRITISH  INDIA. 
COCOANUT8  IMPORTED  AND  OIL  EXPORTED  IN   LAR(;E  QI:ANTITIES. 

Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael,  writing  from  Calcutta,  describes 
the  traffic  in  cocoanuts  and  their  products : 

The  last  reports  show  that  British  India  is  a  large  importer  of 
cocoanuts  and  a  larger  exporter  of  cocoanut  oil.  The  import  of  cocoa- 
nuts  amounts  to  over  15,000,000  nuts  per  annum,  valued  at  about 
$200,000.  These  are  received  from  the  following  places:  Maladives, 
7,897,453;  Straits  Settlements,  5,542,758;  Ceylon,  1,434,821;  and  East 
Africa,  627,346.  Of  these,  Bengal  took  8,430.229  nuts,  valued  at 
$158,517,  and  Burma  5,618,949,  valued  at  $124,234.  The  former  ex- 
ported no  cocoanuts,  while  Bombay  and  Madras  exported  about 
150,000  nuts  each  to  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Turkey  in  Africa. 

British  India,  however,  exports  over  85,096  hundredweight  (Brit- 
ish hundredweight,  112  pounas)  of  cocoanut  oil  annually.  The  aver- 
age annual  quantity  of  this  oil  shipped  from  Madras  amounts  to 
1,690,520  gallons,  valued  at  $696,932.  Besides  this,  Madras  shipped 
1,493,756  gallons  of  cocoanut  oil  to  Indian  ports  as  a  part  of  ner 
coasting  trade.  Madras  receives  large  quantities  of  cocoanut  oil  from 
Ceylon,  the  last  report  showing  that  it  amounted  in  the  year  to 
556,562  gallons,  valued  at  $251,505. 

India  furnishes  Great  Britain  most  of  her  cocoanut  oil.  As  far 
back  as  1850  the  exports  of  this  oil  by  India  to  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  85,096  hundredweight,  whicli  was  over  ei^ht-ninths  of 
the  total  amount  received  by  that  country.  India  might  produce 
many  times  the  amount  of  cocoanuts  and  cocoanut  oil  she  now  does  if 
more  interest  were  taken  in  the  industry.  In  fact,  India's  capacity 
in  this  regard  is  practically  unlimited. 


SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 
DEMAND   FOKCES    VV  TH  K    PKICK   OF   (OlMJA. 

Consul  Julius  D.  Dreher,  of  Tahiti,  Society  Islands,  reports  that  on 
May  28,  1907,  copra  was  bringing  more  than  $100  per  metric  ton 
(2,204.6  pounds)  m  Papeete,  which  is  double  the  price  paid  therefor 
two  years  a^o.  This  great  increase  in  price  has  l)een  caused  by  the 
more  extensive  use  made  of  cocoanut  oil,  the  astouishiwg,  devxv^w^  \w 
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Europe  for  cocoanut  butter,  and  also,  it  is  said,  by  the  partial  failure 
of  the  crop  in  other  cocoanut-growing  countries.  Although  in  some 
districts  in  Tahiti  and  other  Society  Islands  the  blight  has  reduced 
the  yield  considerably,  the  crop  for  this  year  in  the  colony  promises 
to  be  on  the  whole  a  good  one.  The  export  duty  on  copra  is  10  francs 
($1.93)  per  metric  ton. 


MEATS  AND  PRODUCTS. 

GERMANY. 
OFFICIAL   EFFORTS   TO    SECURE    CHEAPER   FOOD   FOR   THE   PEOPLE. 

Consul  Thomas  H.  Norton,  of  Chemnitz,  reports  that  the  prevalence 
for  a  year  past  of  unusually  high  prices  for  all  meat  products 
throughout  Germany  has  been  the  cause  of  widespread  discussion 
and  agitation,  and  has  necessarily  affected  the  dietary  of  a  large 
share  of  the  working  class.    The  consul  continues : 

The  government  of  the  Empire  recognized  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  during  the  past  winter,  and  provided  a  partial  remedy  by 
lowering  the  tariff  on  carcasses  from  several  aa joining  countries 
as  well  as  by  relaxing  customs  restrictions.  Now,  wholesale  prices 
for  the  various  categories  of  live  stock  have  fallen  to  a  lower  level, 
in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Retail  prices  for 
meat  in  Saxony  are,  however,  maintained  at  the  former  figures,  and 
this  has  led  to  renewed  agitation.  It  is  recognized  that  a  certain 
amount  of  loss  was  incurred  by  butchers  two  years  ago  before  they 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  altered  conditions  consequent  upon 
a  sudden  check  in  the  domestic  supply  of  meat,  and  that  there  is  a 
degree  of  equity  in  keeping  up  their  quotations  after  the  fall  in  the 
rates  for  live  stock  for  a  limited  period.  The  claim  is  now  ad- 
vanced that  such  a  period  is  past  and  that  material  lessening  in 
retail  prices  should  take  place. 

A  month  since  the  Saxon  Government  issued  a  request  to  the  au- 
thorities of  the  leading  cities  to  investigate  the  question,  ascertain 
the  causes  for  the  continuance  of  high  prices,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  best  method  of  bringing  about  a  lowering  of  rates. 
The  city  council  of  Chemnitz  promptly  made  a  careful  study  of  local 
conditions,  and  has  already  talcen  steps  to  protect  purchasers. 

VARIANCES   IN    RATES. 

The  fact  was  quickly  established  that  while  a  few  butchers  had 
lowered  their  prices  in  conformity  with  ruling  quotations  for  live 
stock,  most  of  the  trade  still  maintained  the  rates  of  the  last  winter. 
For  the  same  grades  of  a  given  meat,  differences  of  over  25  per 
cent  were  frequently  found  in  the  prices,  sometimes  when  the  shops 
in  question  were  in  the  same  street. 

The  tabular  results  of  this  investigation  are  interesting  and  afford 
instructive  data  on  the  cost  of  the  most  expensive  factor  in  the  Ger- 
man household.  The  first  column  gives  the  lowest  current  quota- 
tions, those  in  harmony  with  present  wholesale  rates.  The  second 
J:ives  the  highest  current  quotations,  practically  those  of  general  use 
uring  the  past  year  and  still  demanded  by  many  butchers.     The 
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third  column  gives  the  average  rate.    Prices  are  per  English  pound 
and  for  the  same  quality  of  meat. 

I  Prtcea  Junt,  1907.  ,  ITiufs  June.  19U7. 
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The  city  council  of  Chemnitz  possesses  no  legal  power  to  regulate 
the  prices  of  articles  of  food.  In  the  present  case  it  has  adopted  the 
following  plan  in  order  to  combat  the  glaring  inequalities  m  rates. 
Every  butdier  is  now  forced  to  publicly  display  a  placard  on  which 
his  prices  for  each  sort  of  meat  and  for  each  separate  grade  of  any 
sort  are  clearly  indicated.  Penalties  are  prescribed  for  noncompli- 
ance. In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  the  public  will  quickly  become 
aware  of  the  variations  ana  soon  begin  to  discriminate  between  fair 
and  unfair  traders.  A  strong  demand  made  upon  the  council  to 
establish  a  city  abattoir  was  refused.  Chemnitz  is,  however,  so  far 
advanced  in  the  matter  of  municipal  utilities,  electric  lighting  plant, 
sanitarium  for  nervous  diseases,  numerous  trade  schools,  etc.,  that 
such  an  enterprise  would  be  in  harmony  with  its  general  policy. 

DRESDEN'a  EXAMPLE SLAUGHTER   OF   DOGS. 

The  investigation  of  this  question  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Dres- 
denj  where  over  $1,200,000  is  expended  monthly  for  meat  in  its 
various  forms,  led  to  results  much  the  same  as  at  Chemnitz.  It  was 
found  that  butchers  were  now  paying  $150,000  less  per  month  for  hogs 
than  was  the  case  a  short  time  ago.  The  diminution  in  the  retail 
price  of  pork  products  amounted,  however,  to  but  $70,000  per  month. 
Attempts  on  the  part  of  butchers  to  offer  as  an  excuse  that  general 
running  expenses  were  now  higher  and  that  the  public  now  demands 
the  choicer  cuts,  and  that  there  is  hence  no  market  for  inferior  grades 
were  shown  to  be  without  basis. 

In  this  connection,  the  growing  use  of  the  flesh  of  dogs  as  an 
article  of  food  is  worthy  of  note.  The  number  of  dog  carcasses 
submitted  to  official  inspection  now  amounts  annually  to  about  5,500 
in  the  German  Empire.  Saxony  alone  reports  over  2,000,  and  of 
these  940  fall  to  the  share  of  Chemnitz  and  the  section  administra- 
tively connected  with  it.  Horseflesh  is  now  a  standard  article  of 
food  consumption  in  Germany.  About  76,000  carcasses  annually 
are  inspected  for  this  purpose. 
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NATAL. 
AlklERICAN   SALES  DECREASED — ^EFFORT  TO   REGAIN   LOST   GROUND. 

Responding  to  an  inquiry  from  an  American  packing  company 
regarding  the  sale  of  meat  products  in  Natal,  Consul  E.  S.  Cunning- 
ham, of  Durban,  says : 

Considerable  business  has  been  done  in  Natal  in  American  packing- 
house products,  though  at  the  present  time  the  trade  is  quite  smaU, 
not  over  15  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  business  transacted  fifteen 
months  ago.  The  last  six  months  of  1906  the  business  in  American 
canned  and  preserved  meats  was  very  small,  but  now  it  seems  to  be 
again  on  the  increase.  Instead  of  the  ready  demand  that  existed 
for  these  American  meats  formerly,  they  are  very  heavy  articles  on 
the  market.  In  time  American  products  will  regain  most  of  their 
lost  ground,  but  in  the  meantime  the  few  sales  that  are  made  are  on 
a  small  profit,  which  will  no  doubt  continue  until  the  merits  of 
American  packing-house  products  are  able  to  be  established  so  as  to 
secure  their  recognition  as  equal  and  superior  to  those  of  other  sec- 
tions. Because  of  the  small  demand  a  suitable  broker  has  not  been 
located  as  yet  who  would  undertake  the  agency. 

HOW  TO  SECURE  BEST  RESULTS. 

If  your  firm  desires  to  go  in  for  this  market  largely,  the  method 
which  promises  best  results  would  be  to  follow  the  example  of  sev- 
eral houses  selling  similar  articles  to  the  South  African  trade  and  to 
send  your  own  agent  to  take  charge  of  the  business  in  the  entire  terri- 
tory and  establish  a  warehouse  from  which  you  could  supply  your 
customers  with  their  demands  at  very  short  notice.  This  will  neces- 
sitate considerable  expense,  but  it  is  without  doubt  the  best  method 
to  pursue.  A  less  expensive  method,  and,  if  a  suitable  agent  with 
an  established  connection  throughout  the  territory  could  be  procured, 
a  very  satisfactory^  one  would  ))e  to  establish  a  warehouse  where  some 
of  the  staple  articles  could  be  kept  in  stock  and  canvass  the  trade 
through  the  agent  you  should  select.  In  this  way  several  items  of 
expense  could  be  saved;  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  your  South 
African  agent  to  pay  the  commercial  license  in  the  several  colonies 
which  your  agent  sent  out  would  do,  because  he  must  pay  them  in  any 
case  to  conduct  his  established  business.  There  is  no  doubt  this  sys- 
tem has  the  advantage  of  being  more  economical,  and  you  would  also 
obtain  the  benefit  of  the  local  representative's  business  connection. 
Should  you  establish  a  depot  at  some  point  in  South  Africa,  no  doubt 
a  suitable  representative  could  be  found.  In  speaking  with  some  of 
the  agents  and  brokers  in  reference  to  packing-house  products,  several 
impressed  upon  me  the  necessity  of  having  such  depot  and  con- 
siderable confidence  was  usually  expressed  in  the  future  of  such  a 
business  when  so  conducted.  It  would  be  preferable,  when  making 
quotations  to  do  so  c.  i.  f.  Durban,  though  the  practice  of  doing  so 
is  not  universal. 

There  was  imported  into  South  Africa  through  this  port  in  1906, 
626,018  pounds  of  lard,  valued  at  $58,925;  2,434,000  pounds  of  bacon 
and  hams,  valued  at  $391,545;  salted  or  cured  meats  of  other  sorts, 
29,240  pounds,  valued  at  $1,440;  and  of  tinned  or  similarly  preserved 
meatSy  J;960;815  pounds,  valued  at  $258,225, 
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The  imj)ortation  for  the  same  period  into  the  whole  of  British 
South  Africa  of  lard  was  2,351,460  pounds,  valued  at  $222,020;  of 
bacon  and  hams,  5,951,527  pounds,  valued  at  $988,843 ;  other  salted  or 
cured  meats  to  the  quantity  of  115,496  pounds,  valued  at  $9,996.  [A 
list  of  merchants  interested  in  packing-house  products  is  filed  for  ref- 
erence in  the  Bureau  of  Manuiactures.] 


ASIATIC  TURKEY. 
butchers'  shops  and  appliances  in   SMYRNA. 

Consul  E.  L.  Harris  reports  that  Turkish  butchers'  shops  through- 
out the  Smyrna  region  are  far  from  providing  the  sanitary  conditions 
which,  in  other  countries,  are  considered  essential  to  such  establish- 
ments.   He  furnishes  the  following  particulars : 

With  few  exceptions  the  shops  are  small,  dingy,  and  badly  venti- 
lated, with  hooks  on  the  street  front  on  which  the  meat  is  hung  up,  a 
prey  to  flies  and  wasps  and  a  temptation  to  the  usual  army  of  dogs 
and  cats  found  in  Turkish  towns.  There  is,  however,  a  perceptible 
tendency  toward  improvement,  which  is  gradually  creating  a  demand 
for  up-to-date  butcher-shop  appliances.  Of  these,  the  first  in  consid- 
eration is  undoubtedly  the  retrigerator.  During  the  summer  months 
the  temperature  in  this  locality  ranges  steadily  between  90  and 
100°  F.,  so  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  store  meat  for  several 
days  without  having  recourse  to  ice  chests.  At  present,  nearly  all 
butchered  meat  is  disposed  of  for  immediate  consumption,  which 
accounts  for  the  general  toughness  of  Smyrna  beef.  Contrary,  how- 
ever, to  the  practice  in  other  Turkish  towns,  the  meat  is  not  peddled 
out  through  the  streets  of  the  city  on  horseback,  on  a  table  fastened  on 
the  horse's  back  like  a  saddle,  with  joints  of  meat  on  either  side.  Re- 
frigerators for  the  Levant  trade  should  be  of  medium  size  and  of 
moderate  cost.  They  should  also  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow 
knocked-down  shipment,  which  would  contribute  in  a  large  degree  to 
keep  low  the  cost  of  the  goods. 

In  the  line  of  butchers  appliances,  I  should  mention  meat-chopping 
machines  as  an  instance  of  the  keenness  of  European  manufacturers 
to  imitate  American  wares.  Not  many  years  ago,  practically  all  such 
machines  were  imported  from  the  United  States.  Now  there  arc 
hardly  50  meat  choppers  of  American  make  among  the  3,000  machines 
imported  annually  m.Smyma  from  Germany. 

There  is  also  an  opportunity  for  pork  butchers'  supplies,  such  as 
lard  presses  and  sausage-stuffing  machines.  The  consumption  of  pork 
preparations,  which  formerly  was  insignificant,  is  now  very  large  and 
increases  every  year.  Most  of  the  preparations  heretofore  imported 
are  now  being  made  in  Smvrna  with  rather  primitive  appliances, 
which  could  readily  be  supplanted  by  the  improved  devices  used  in 
America.  American  manufacturers  of  these  lines  w^ould  do  well  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  this  market  and  take  pains 
to  secure  a  reasonable  share  of  the  trade. 
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SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 
COMPLAINT    AS    TO    SHORT    WEIGHT    OF    AMERICAN    CANNED    MEATS. 

Consul  Julius  D.  Dreher,  of  Tahiti,  reports  a  decline  in  the  im- 
portation of  American  canned  meats  into  the  Society  Islands,  giving 
the  following  reasons : 

Before  the  steamship  line  between  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  and 
Tahiti  was  established,  in  1885,  considerable  quantities  of  canned 
meats  were  imported  annually  from  the  United  States  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Papeete  to  supply  the  trade  of  Tahiti  and  contiguous 
islands.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  quantity  of  such  meat  im- 
ported has  greatly  decreased,  its  place  being  taken  by  New  Zealand 
products.  Such  meats  as  are  not  packed  in  tin  cans  in  New  Zealand 
are  imported  from  the  United  States — dried  chipped  beef,  veal  loaf, 
lunch  tongue,'  deviled  ham,  and  sliced  bacon. 

A  matter  of  no  small  importance  is  the  difference  in  weight  between 
American  canned  meats  and  those  from  New  Zealand,  American 
one-half  to  2-pound  cans  containing  less  meat  than  similar  New 
Zealand  packages.  The  2  to  5  pound  cans  of  lard  also  show  a  con- 
siderable net  difference  in  favor  of  the  New  Zealand  product.  .  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  cans  of  meat  and  lard  from  both  New 
Zealand  and  the  United  States  bear  no  labels  showing  the  weight, 
but  the  boxes  in  which  goods  are  shipped  are  marked  as  containing 
so  many  cans  of  certain  weights,  and  the  goods  are  billed  to  the 
importers  accordingly.  No  complaint  prevails  concerning  the  weigjht 
of  American  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  of  which  large  quantities 
are  imported  into  Tahiti. 

The  merchants  in  Papeete  are  agreed  on  the  foregoing  facts,  hence 
it  would  seem  necessary  for  American  packers  who  wish  to  increase 
their  business  in  the  Society  Islands  to  increase  the  several  sizes  of 
cans  used  and  also  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  meats,  so  as  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  New  Zealand  packers. 


NICARAGUA. 
AMERICAN    PRODUCTS    USED    TO    A    LARGE    EXTENT. 

According  Consul  F.  M.  Ryder,  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  the  prod- 
ucts of  American  packing  houses  are  consumed  to  a  large  extent  in 
that  part  of  Nicaragua,  especially  canned  goods.     He  continues: 

The  consumption  of  salted  meats  is  limited  in  the  towns,  but 
these  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  provisions  in  the  mining  and  lum- 
ber camps,  and  are  bought  in  the  United  States  by  the  purchasing 
agents  of  the  several  concerns  located  in  Bluefields.     Canned  meats, 

Eut  up  in  1-pound  tins,  are  most  in  demand,  such  as  roast  and  corned 
eef,  potted  ham  and  beef,  Vienna  sausage,  and  soups.    The  retail 
price  of  these  will  average  about  25  cents  gold  a  pound. 

On  March  1  the  duty  on  salted  meats  was  increased  100  per  cent, 
and  as  the  duties  are  assessed  upon  the  gross  weight,  this  includes  the 
packing  cases,  which  should  be  constructed  as  lightly  as  possible. 
This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  goods  shipped  to  San  Juan  del  Norte, 
where  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  gold  ad  valorem  is  paid  on  invoice  price. 
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Some  foreim  packing  houses  have  made  a  study  of  this  market, 
especially  an  English  firm,  whose  canned  goods  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
shelves  of  every  store  in  this  Republic.  The  merchant  prefers  these 
goods  to  American  because  the  loss  is  so  small,  claiming  that  the  can 
IS  made  of  heavier  tin  and  thickly  coated  with  paint  which  adheres  to 
the  tin  even  when  exposed  to  rain  and  dampness  of  this  climate, 
for  as  soon  as  the  tin  rusts  the  contents  of  the  can  are  destroyed.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  these  goods  are  sent  to  the  mines. 


CHINA. 
AMERICAN    PACKIN(J-HOrSE    PRODIT'TS    IN    CANT(^N. 

Vice-Consul-General  H.  B.  Baugh  reports  that  the  demand  for 
American  packing-house  products  in  Canton,  both  among  the  for- 
eigners and  the  Chinese,  has  fallen  off  very  considerably  since  the 
disclosures  in  connection  with  the  packing  houses  in  Chicago.  He 
adds : 

There  has  never  been  a  great  demand  for  such  goods  in  this  section 
of  China,  the  number  of  foreigners  being  small.  The  Chinese  do  not 
eat  such  goods  and  are  not  likely  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  them 
to  any  considerable  extent.  An  agent  with  samples  might  open  up  a 
good  field  if  he  were  ready  to  spend  a  considerable  sum  at  the  start 
while  cultivating  a  taste  among  the  Chinese,  but  even  then  it  would 
be  the  wealthy  classes  only  who  could  afford  to  buy,  the  mass  of  the 
people  being  too  poor  to  purchase  more  than  the  necessities  of  life. 
American  wares  supply  what  demand  there  is,  though  practically 
the  sole  agency  is  a  foreign  firm  in  Shameen,  the  foreign  settlement. 
It  is  becoming  quite  the  thing  for  a  Chinese  hotel  or  eating  house 
to  advertise  foreign  food,  and  an  energetic  salesman  might  possibly 
take  advantage  of  this  feeling  to  further  the  sale  of  packing-house 
products. 


FORMOSA. 
SMALL  QUANTITIES  OF  A3IERICAN   GOODS  IMPORTED  THROUGH  JAPAN. 

Consul  J.  H.  Arnold,  of  Tamsui,  says  that  outside  of  tinned  goods 
there  is  little  in  the  way  of  beef,  pork,  and  meat  products  from 
America  used  in  Formosa.    He  adds : 

The  Chinese  population  uses  considerable  pork.  Besides  the  hogs 
raised  here,  there  are  imported  each  year  about  12,000  from  China, 
upon  which  a  tax  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  charged.  Pork  retails 
at  9  cents  a  pound.  Considerable  Japanese  hams  and  bacon  are  con- 
sumed. American  tinned-meat  products  come  for  the  most  part 
from  Japanese  importing  houses  in  Japan  and  appear  in  the  cus- 
tom's returns  accredited  to  Japan.  Some  Japanese  firms  have 
branches  here.  Cheap  products  of  good  quality  are  preferred. 
Tinned  products  intended  for  Formosa  should  bear  labels  printed 
in  Japanese  or  Chinese  characters,  or  both. 
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WHEAT  AND  FLOUR. 

FORMOSA. 
ISLAND   TAKES   (JREAT   QUANTITIES   OF   THE   AMERICAN    PRODUCT. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  market  for  American  flour  in 

Formosa,  Consul  J.  H.  Arnold,  of  Tamsui,  states  that  during  the  year 

1906  about  $250,000  worth  of  American  flour  came  into  that  market. 

He  continues : 

There  was  a  total  import  of  50,000  barrels  of  flour  for  the  year,  and 
over  90  per  cent  of  this  amount  was  American  manufactured.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  35  per  cent  over  the  imports  for  the  year 
1905,  and  an  increase  of  about  100  per  cent  over  those  of  ten  years 
ago.  The  principal  reason  for  the  high  imports  for  1906  was  the  low 
price  which  prevailed  during  the  year.  The  new  import  tariff  which 
went  into  effect  October  1,  1906,  raised  the  duty  from  23  cents  to  73 
cents  a  barrel,  and  may  be  in  part  responsible  for  the  large  imports 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  yet  statistics  for  this  year  do  not 
bear  that  out.  Up  to  the  1st  of  March  of  this  year,  there  has  been 
over  12,600  barrels  imported,  an  amount  considerably  larger  than  for 
the  same  period  a  year  ago.  At  this  rate  the  importations  for  the 
present  year  will  exceed  those  for  the  banner  year  1906  by  12,000 
barrels.  One  merchant  imported  3,000  bags  (750  barrels)  from 
America  direct.  The  bulk  of  the  flour  which  came  into  this  market 
during  1906  came  through  Japan.  In  former  years  most  of  the 
American  flour  coming  to  Formosa  came  via  Hongkong.  The  ship- 
ment of  750  barrels  marks  the  initial  shipment  of  American  flour 
direct  to  Formosa  via  the  northern  port  of  Keelung. 

INTRODUCTION   OF   AUSTRALIAN    FLOUR. 

Several  merchants  have  been  trying  to  introduce  Australian  flour. 
It  is.  alleged  that  Australian  flour  is  not  sufficiently  strong  in  gluten 
to  satisf V  the  demands  in  this  market.  Three-fourths  of  the  flour  con- 
sumed  here  is  taken  by  the  Chinese  trade.  The  Chinese  want  a  flour 
rich  in  gluten  rather  than  rich  in  starch.  Strength  is  the  text  for  the 
Chinese  purchaser.  He  does  not  care  foi'  whiteness;  in  fact,  a  darker 
flour  more  readily  suggests  strength  than  does  a  white  starchy  flour. 
The  Chinese  trade  uses  the  bulk  of  its  flour  for  manufacture  into 
flour  strings,  a  sort  of  a  macaroni.  I  have  seen  thcvse  strings  30  and 
40  feet  long,  suspended  upon  racks  for  drying.  Naturally,  a  flour 
rich  in  starch  would  not  produce  a  good  string.  The  merchant  here 
buys  what  in  California  is  known  as  superfine  flour.  The  flour  pro- 
duced by  the  Washington  mills  seems  to  be  better  adapted  to  this 
market  than  any  other  at  present  coming  here. 

JAPAN   EXTENDING   FliOUR   TRADE. 

There  is  some  Japanese-made  flour  being  imported  into  Formosa. 
It  seems  to  be  the  product  of  the  Nagasaki  roller  mills,  and  I  am 

S'ven  to  understand  that  it  is  made  of  American  imported  wheat, 
wing  to  the  increased  duty  upon  foreign  manufactured  flour,  it 
seems  but  reasonable  to  expect  the  Japanese  manufactured  product 
to  extend  its  trade  very  materially.  It  will  probably  not  be  many 
years  before  the  Japanese  mills  will  be  able  to  draw  upon  Manchuria 
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for  their  wheat.    As  the  Manchurian  wheat  is  raised  under  conditions 
quite  similar  to  those  which  obtain  in  the  State  of  Washington,  it  is 

?uite  likely  that  it,  too,  is  strong  in  gluten  and  well  adapted  to  the 
Chinese  trade.  Even  after  the  much-talked-of  Harbin  flour  mills  are 
in  full  operation  and  even  after  the  fields  of  Manchuria  are  producing 
all  the  wheat  they  can  profitably  produce,  there  will  still  be  a  demand 
for  American-made  flour.  The  increasing  consumption  will  certainly 
allow  for  enormous  increase  in  the  production.  The  population  in 
Formosa  is  essentially  Chinese  and  the  consumption  here  has  increased 
100  per  cent  in  ten  years.  If  this  is  to  serve  as  an  index  to  the  chang- 
ing taste  of  the  Chinese  in  China,  we  can  not  but  expect  wonderful 
developments  during  the  next  decade. 

Durmg  the  coming  tea  season  the  Boston  Towboat  Company's 
steamers  and  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  vessels  will  call 
at  Keelung  for  tea  for  shipment  to  America,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  better  rates  for  outgoing  cargoes  from  American  ports  destined 
to  Keelung  may  be  obtained  this  season  over  last.  The  Chinese  trade 
takes  all  of  its  flour  in  50  bags. 


CHINA. 
TENDENCY  IS  TO  GROW  3IORE  CEREALS  AND  DO  MORE  MILLING. 

Wilbur  T.  Gracey,  consul  at  Tsingtau,  makes  the  following  report 

on  Shantung  wheat  and  Chinese  flour  milling : 

All  of  the  low  land  in  Shantung  Province  back  of  the  port  of 
Tsingtau  is  an  important  wheat-growing  district,  which  has  during 
the  last  few  years  become  more  and  more  prominent,  owing  to  the 
increased  transportation  facilities  offered  by  the  Shantung  Railway. 
Wheat  from  this  part  of  the  country  is  now  coming  into  competition 
with  American  wneat,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from 
a  recent  Shanghai  paper : 

The  Lee  Dah  flour  niiU,  which  has  been  erected  at  Jessfield  by  a  Chinese  com- 
pany with  a  capital  of  300,000  taels  ($240,000),  commenced  worliing  on  May 
28,  1907,  and  the  occasion  was  marlved  by  a  reception.  The  mill,  which  will 
only  be  worked  by  day  at  present,  is  built  on  the  side  of  Soochow  Creek,  so  that 
grain  can  be  carried  by  water  right  to  the  godown  doors  and  flour  shipped  into 
cargo  boats  direct  from  the  packing  houses.  The  capacity  of  the  mill  is  400 
barrels  of  flour  per  day,  but  800  can  be  sent  out  if  the  work  is  continued  night 
and  day,  as  will  be  the  case  when  the  flour  has  obtained  the  good  market 
expected  in  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  etc.  The  machinery  came  from  America,  a 
Moline,  III,  concern  being  the  maker. 

The  machinery  consists  of  12  double  stands  of  rolls  and  the  usual  cleaning 
and  grading  machinery — in  all,  33  machines.  The  etiuipment  is  so  arranged 
that  two,  three,  or  four  grades  of  flour  can  be  produced.  There  are  now  0  roller 
mills  in  Shanghai,  with  a  combined  daily  output  of  about  110,000  sacks  of 
50  pounds  each.  Half  of  the  wheat  used  in  tlie  r..ee  Dah  mill  is  imported  from 
America,  the  other  half  coming  from  Shantung. 

No  flour  is  milled  locally,  except  in  the  crude  stone  mills  of  the 
natives.  Flour  made  in  this  manner  is  naturally  coarse  and  gritty 
and  contains  considerable  dirt.  The  tendency  throughout  the  East 
seems  to  be,  however,  to  mill  rather  than  to  import  flour.  In  this 
way  local  people  not  only  get  the  profit  of  milling,  but  save  the  great 
dinerence  m  auty  between  wheat  and  flour.  In  China  the  duty  is  the 
same,  but  in  Japan  there  is  a  very  appreciable  difference,  and  as 
Japanese  milled  flour  comes  into  competition  with  the  American 
article  throughout  the  East  this  fact  must  naturally  be  coiv^idexe^. 
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The  greatest  difficulty  of  the  Chinese  millers  is  to  find  a  market 
for  their  bran,  middlings,  shorts,  and  other  by-products.  The  local 
markets  do  not  require  any  great  amount  of  these  articles,  as  there 
is  little  cattle  to  be  fed,  hence  large  mills  find  it  hard  or  even 
impossible  to  dispose  of  these  goods.  One  mill  in  China  decided  to  get 
around  this  difficulty  by  buymg  hogs  and  feeding  them.  Expensive 
chutes  and  other  contrivances  were  built  to  convey  the  bran,  etc., 
directly  to  the  pens,  but  for  some  reason  the  hogs  did  not  fatten  on 
this  food  and  the  experiment  proved  a  failure. 


BRAZIL. 
STATUS  OF  AMERICAN  FLOUR  IN  THAT  IMARKET. 

Consul-General  George  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  reports  as 

follows  concerning  the  present  condition  of  the  flour  trade  of  Brazil 

and  the  outlook  for  the  sale  there  of  the  American  product : 

The  report  of  the  minister  of  finance  to  the  President  of  Brazil 
shows  that  the  imports  of  American  flour  in  1906  were  22.6  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1905.  The  figures  given  by  the  minister  are  signifi- 
cant. He  shows  that  the  actual  benefits  received  by  American  flour 
from  the  20  per  cent  preferential  tariff  amounts  to  only  about  one- 
fourth  the  actual  advantage  Argentine  flour  has  in  the  matter  of 
freight.     In  regard  to  American  flour  the  minister  says : 

The  conclusion  is  that  competition  by  American  flour  is  purely  a  matter  of 
price.  American  flours  have  not  merely  to  compete  with  the  cheaper  Argentine 
article,  but  also  with  the  Brazilian  made,  which  constitutes  the  standard  for 
prices.  No  doubt,  on  equal  conditions,  American  flour  would  be  preferred  to 
Argentine,  and,  perhaps,  to  national  also. 

The  real  situation  of  the  Brazilian  flour  industry  appears  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  owned  by  foreigners.  All  the  coal  for  fuel  is 
imported,  and  all  the  wheat  is  imported — in  short,  everything  that 
enters  into  its  operation  is  imported,  and  the  only  thing  that  sustains 
it  is  the  excessive  duty  on  flour  in  comparison  with  that  on  wheat. 
The  flour  made  in  Brazilian  mills  is  admittedly  of  low  standard. 
As  to  the  Argentine  flour,  the  chief  foreign  competitor  in  Brazil 
with  the  American  product,  I  am  told  by  practical  flour  men  here 
that  American  flour  of  corresponding  grade  will  go  20  per  cent 
further  in  breadmaking  than  that  of  Argentina.  If  the  United 
States  can  secure  cnougli  of  a  tariff  preferential  to  counterbalance 
the  freight  advantage  possessed  by  Argentina,  or  if  freight  facilities 
between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  can  be  so  cheapened  that  the 
advantage  of  Argentina  will  not  be  so  great,  there  is  no  reason  why 
our  flour  trade  should  not  surpass  even  its  old-time  importance,  to 
the  immediate  benefit  of  the  Brazilian  people,  as  well  as  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  American  manufacturer. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  at  last  a  representative  of  a 
great  American  milling  concern  has  come  to  Brazil  to  deal  with 
the  consumers  direct,  instead  of  selling,  as  heretofore,  to  an  American 
export  house,  which,  in  turn,  sold  to  a  Brazilian  importer,  who,  m 
his  turn,  sold  to  Brazilian  jobbers  or  large  dealers,  whence  at  length 
it  reached  the  consumers  in  the  usual  way. 
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JAPAN. 
A   MODERN    MILL   AT   KOBE AMERICAN    SALES   OF    FLOUR. 

Consul  Hunter  Sharp,  of  Kobe,  says  that  among  the  new  companies 
which  have  been  recently  formed  in  Japan  as  a  consequence  of  the 
Japanese  customs  tariff  which  went  into  force  on  October  1,  1906,  is 
one  at  Kobe,  of  which  the  capital  is  largely  American.    He  adds : 

The  mill  is  supplied  with  machines  and  a  bolting  system,  and  is 
fully  equipped  with  the  latest  improved  wheat  wa3iers  and  driers. 
It  has  compound  condensing  tandem  engines  of  350  horsepower,  with 
water-tube  boilers,  and  a  steel  smokestack  128  feet  high.  The  ware- 
houses are  commodious,  fireproof  buildings,  having  belt  conveyors 
to  handle  flour  and  wheat,  with  a  canal  on  one  side  and  a  branch  line 
to  the  main  railroad  on  the  other.  The  mill  has  a  capacity  of  1,500 
barrels  daily.  Straight  grade  flour  will  be  produced,  as  there  is  but 
little  demand  in  Japan  for  the  patent  grade  or  a  white  flour.  Should 
the  enterprise  prove  successful,  this  company  proposes  to  erect  mills 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  possibly  in  Manchuria.  The  mill  is 
expected  to  open  soon,  and  when  it  and  the  other  mills  now  in  course 
of  construction  are  in  full  operation,  together  with  the  old  mills,  the 
output  of  flour  will  be  greatly  increased. 

While  this  will  greatly  check  the  importation  of  American  flour, 
large  purchases  of  wheat  will  have  to  be  made  abroad.  Recent  inves- 
tigation shows  that  some  contracts  have  been  concluded  for  the  sup- 
pfy  of  wheat  from  Manchuria.  The  color  is  too  dark  to  meet  with 
general  favor,  although  the  flour  is  reported  to  be  of  an  excellent 
quality,  with  the  exception  of  its  color.  Millers  put  the  price  at  15  to 
20  cents  less  per  picul  (133 J  pounds)  than  American  wheat.  Seed 
wheat  is  being  introduced  into  Manchuria,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  country  will  supply  Japan  in  the  near  future  unless 
values  on  the  Pacific  slope  meet  the  competition. 

With  reference  to  the  fiour-mill  industry,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  the  fact  that  the  United  States  supplied  $1,157,737  out  of  a  total 
of  $1,218,310  of  the  flour  and  $243,124  of  a  total  of  $255,424  of  the 
wheat  imported  into  Kobe  during  1906.  During  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  the  total  importation  of  flour  was  $518,300  and  of  wheat 
$294,737,  the  United  States'  share  being  $497,312  and  $229,694, 
respectively. 

TEA  INDUSTRY. 

BRITISH  INDIA. 
STEADY   DECREASE   IN    PRODUCTION    OF   (5REEN    TEA BIG    TEA   LEAVES. 

Consul-General  W.H.Michael,  of  Calcutta,  transmits  the  following 

information  concerning  the  tea   industry  of  India,  and  also  calls 

attention  to  an  opportunity  for  American  genius  to  perfect  inventions 

much  needed  in  the  cultivation  of  tea.    He  writes : 

According  to  the  statistics  there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease 
in  the  manufacture  of  green  tea  in  India  since  1904,  in  which  year 
the  production  amounted  to  4,870,982  pounds.  In  1905  the  produc- 
tion fell  off  to  3,998,850  pounds,  or  a  decline  of  872,132  pounds,  and 
in  1906  there  was  a  further  decline  of  411,656  povmds. 
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The  chief  foreign  markets  for  green  tea  are  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Russia,  served  principally  through  London.  Indian 
green  tea  has  not  gained  in  popularity,  and  the  reason  assigned 
here  is  that  faulty  manufacture  had  prejudiced  the  American  taste 
against  it. 

The  tea  district  of  Cachar  has  produced  some  tea  leaves  of  unusual 
size  and  reputed  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  The  largest  leaf 
measured  was  12^  inches  long  by  4J  inches  wide,  which,  so  far  as 
known,  is  unequaled.  The  next  largest  was  12  inches  long  by  5^ 
inches  wide,  while  others  were  12^  by  4J  and  11^  by  4J  inches.  Gen- 
erally, large  tea  leaves  are  supposed  to  be  tough  and  tasteless,  but 
it  is  said  that  these  leaves  were  of  good  quality.  The  top  leaves  of 
the  tea  plant,  three  in  number,  are  me  best.  They  are  small,  fine  of 
texture,  and  of  high  flavor,  and  from  them  are  produced  the  three 
highest  grades  of  tea. 

MECHANICAL   TEA    CULTR'ATOR    NEEDED SCARCITY    OF   LABOR. 

The  scarcity  of  labor  in  the  tea  districts  of  India  has  suggested  the 
need  of  a  mechanical  cultivator  as  a  substitute  for  coolie  laborers. 
I  am  sure  that  iVmerican  genius  could  supply  this  need  if  that  inven- 
tive skill  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  tea  culture.  It  might  pay 
some  American  inventor  to  visit  India  and  spend  enough  time  in 
a  tea  garden  to  set  his  mind  to  work  in  the  right  direction. 

It  seems  absurd  to  talk  about  scarcity  or  labor  in  India,  but  it 
is  the  fact  nevertheless  in  Assam  and  otKer  tea-producing  localities, 
and  it  is  growing  more  acute  each  year.  Owing  to  this  scarcity  of 
labor  little  cultivation  of  tea  is  attempted  after  June,  w^hereas  with 
with  plenty  of  labor  it  could  be  continued  to  October.  With  a 
cultivator  not  only  would  those  plantations  which  are  short  of  help 
be  able  to  cultivate  to  October,  but  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  land  in 
Assam  that  is  now  going  to  waste  could  be  brought  under  profitable 
tea  cultivation.  The  amount  of  cultivation  which  each  garden  re- 
ceives depends,  under  present  conditions,  entirely  on  the  labor  force 
procurable.  The  tea  planter  wnth  a  large  force  is  often  compelled  to 
hoe  when  cultivation  can  do  no  good,  as  the  coolies  must  be  kepi:  at 
work. 

Twenty  machines,  it  is  argued  by  the  tea  planters,  would  equal  100 
coolies.  The  machines  would  in  every  way  prove  economical  and  a 
source  of  surer  profits  in  the  business.  There  is  not,  under  present 
conditions,  sufficient  labor  to  do  justice  to  all  the  work  on  the  tea 
plantation;  therefore  the  cultivation  suffers  and  the  crops  are  being 
harvested  at  the  expense  of  the  bushes.  Proper  cultivation  not  only 
prolongs  the  prosperity  of  a  plantation,  but  it  increases  the  immediate 
profits.  With  a  machine  that  will  enable  the  ]:)lanter  to  cultivate  his 
tea  bushes  up  to  the  highest  point  of  thoroughness  and  give  him  the 
time  he  needs  for  gathering  the  leaves  and  taking  care  of  them,  the 
business  of  tea  growing  in  India  would  become  more  profitable,  because 
more  and  better  tea  could  be  produced  and  blotter  prices  obtained. 

A    MECHANICAL   TEA    PLUCKER    WANTED. 

The  tea  planters  of  India  are  also  in  need  of  a  machine  to  pluck  tea 
leaves,  and  an  invention  of  this  kind  would  help  the  planter  quite  as 
much  as  the  mechanical  cultivator. 

Such  an  invention,  it  is  claimed,  would  not  only  help  to  solve  the 
Jabor  question,  but  would  remove  the  serious  objection  of  having  each 
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leaf  handled  by  the  coolie.  The  great  objection  to  ffreen  tea  is  that 
while  soaking  wet  it  is  handled  and  rehandled  by  the  coolie,  whose 
hands  are  never  clean  and  not  always  free  from  sores.  A  machine 
for  plucking  would  be  a  step  toward  cleanliness  and  hygiene,  and 
a  machine  for  mixing  tea  intended  for  "  greening  "  would  be  another 
step  in  the  right  direction.  *  Yankee  inventive  genius  could  solve  all 
three  problems  within  a  short  time  if  it  were  brought  into  relation 
with  tea  cultivating,  plucking,  and  making.  If  the  American  in- 
ventor should  be  unable  to  visit  India,  he  might  visit  the  tea  gardens 
at  Summerville,  S.  C,  and  get  an  idea  of  tea  culture.  He  should  bear 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  ground  on  which  tea  is  grown  in  India  is 
not  level  like  that  at  Summerville. 

CHEESY  TAINT  IN  TEA. 

Attention  having  been  called  to  what  is  known  in  India  as  "  cheesy 
taint "  in  tea  by  the  manager  of  an  Assam  tea  garden,  Mr.  Michael 
says: 

It  was  found  in  some  tea  that  had  been  packed  in  metal  chests  and 
country-made  boxes,  and  the  manager  was  inclined  to  ascribe  the  taint 
to  this  class  of  chests  and  boxes.  Other  theories  have  been  advanced 
to  account  for  the  cause^  such  as  defective  fermentation  and  the  pres- 
ence of  a  foreign  leaf  in  the  tea.  An  experienced  tea  grower  says 
that  the  taint  is  caused  by  the  leaf  of  a  jungle  shrub  which  resembles 
the  tea  plant,  and  is  occasionally  plucked  through  mistake  by  inex- 
perienced coolies  during  the  first  months  of  the  monsoon,  when  the 
shrub  is  most  plentiful.  It  -is  proposed  to  have  the  whole  matter 
investigated  scientifically  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  cause  of 
the  "  cheesy  taint "  and  to  apply  a  remedy. 

INCREASE   SHOWN    IN    SIZE   OF    CK01\ 

The  final  figures  of  the  tea  crop  for  190()-7  show  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction of  18,000,000  pounds  on  an  acreage  no  greater  than  that  of 
1905-6.  In  the  following  table  from  a  business  circular  the  ex- 
ports from  Calcutta  and  Chittagong  from  April  1,  1906,  to  March 
31,  1907,  are  shown,  together  with  a  comparison  for  the  previous 
twelve  months: 

'  i  i  J  \  \ 

T<>—  Season  1906-7.  iSea8onl905-6.'  To—  Season  1906-7. 'Season  1905-6. 


!  1 


United  Kingdom i    168,381,895  |    159,400,914      Bombay  and  Persia.. 


AiLstralian  colonies. . .        9, 646, 036 

Amerioa '      12.978,431 

Russia !      19,479,302 


7,591.136  ,'  Sundry  iM)rts. 
14,006,939   I 
11,621,915  Total... 


5,307,073  I    5.858,401 
5,596,977  i    4,578,343 


221,389,714  !   203,120,648 


The  exports  from  Southern  India  (Travancore)  amounted  to 
10,563,773  pounds,  as  compared  with  10,150,796  pounds  in  1905-6. 
From  Ceylon,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exports  to  London  for  the  last 
eleven  months  have  been  only  92,750,000  pounds,  against  101,000,000 
in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  previous  season.  Indian  planters 
generally  have  benefited  by  higher  prices,  although  most  of  them 
had  sold  three-fourths  of  their  crop  before  the  advance  became  very 
marked.  Since  the  rise  was  due  to  increased  demand  rather  than  to 
short  supply^  the  outlook  for  planters  is  good. 
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CHINA. 
LARGH  CROP  AND  HIGHER  PRICES  FOR  NATIVE  PRODUCT. 

Consul-General  William  Martin,  of  Hankow,  forwards  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  tea  business  of  that  consular  district,  wfeich  shows 
a  large  increase  in  crop  returns,  prices,  and  exports.     He  says : 

The  tea  is  of  a  fine  quality  this  season,  better  than  for  many  years, 
and  the  prices  are  averaging  considerably  higher  than  last  year. 
The  purchases  have  been  heavy,  and  every  chest  brought  in  finds  a 
ready  market.  The  arrivals  of  tea  reported  by  the  Hankow  Chamber 
of  Commerce  up  to  and  including  June  12,  with  comparison  for  a 
similar  period  last  year,  were  as  follows,  figures  indicating  half 
chests  of  60  to  63  pounds : 


Hankow  tea: 
Settlements. 
Stock 


Kiukianf?  tea: 
Settlements. 
Stock 


1906. 


Total  arrivals 540, 517 


237,229 
119.106 

120.302 
34, »» 

511,628 


Comparative  quotations  in  United  States  gold  per  picul  of  133J 
pounds  at  this  date  were  as  follows: 


1907. 

1 

S67. oO 

lyoti. 

$75.00 
52.  50 
19.50 

Niiiircliows.     .         ... 

Oouanis 

Kheniuns 

;V)..'iO 

'  Oonfaas 

Ooriack** 

L'0. 25 

Seang-taras 

1907. 


1906. 


«21.00 
27.00 
13.20 


fl9.d0 
25.20 
11.25 


The  exports  to  June  8  were  2,847,932  pounds  against  1,546,994 
j)ounds  in  1906.     The  shipments  via  Shanghai  were: 


'r«i 


(Jirat  Britain 

lulled  Stat<'saii<l  ("ana<la 
('ontim-ni 


1907-8. 


1906-7. 


To— 


1907-8. 


PouiKh.  Pounds. 

l,()7b,7t>J  j  1,076.591 

1.0*.8,20S  I  411,797 

l,0*ni,7H6  (.;i5,«73 


RiLssia  via  Siberia. 
Shanghai 


Pt)und9. 
992,992 
134,896 


190&-7. 


Poundt. 
616,900 
302,207 


JAPANESE    MUSHROOM    GROWING. 

AN   INDUSTRY   WHICH   Fl'RNISHES  GROWING   EXPORTATIONS. 

Til  response  to  a  request  for  information  on  the  subject,  Consul- 
(leneral  H.  B.  Miller,  of  Yokohama,  has  sent  the  following  concern- 
ing mushrooms  in  Japan,  covering  both  tlieir  culture  and  growing 
exportation : 

Unfortunately,  the  fungi  of  Japan  have  been  slighted  by  botanists, 
and  there  are  no  close  descriptions  of  the  many  varieties.  The  few 
publislied  books  on  the  subject  are  in  the  Japanese  language  and 
exceedingly  difficult  of  translation,  owing  to  the  botanical  terms;  nor 
do  they  give  any  description  of  the  methods  of  cultivation  and  prep- 
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a  ration  as  articles  of  food.  Such  books  are  "An  Illustration  of  Use- 
ful Vegetables,"  by  Yoshio  Tanaka,  issued  by  the  Japan  Agricultural 
Association,  and  "  Illustration  of  Mushrooms,"  by  Kanju  Umehara, 
issued  by  the  Waseda  Nursery.  The  Japanese  designate  the  larger 
fungi  as  "  kinoko  "  and  "  kusabira,"  generally,  affixing  in  particu- 
lar cases  the  affix  "  take."  The  varieties  most  favored  are  shii-take 
and  matsu-take. 

J.  J.  Rein,  in  his  "  Industries  of  Japan,"  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  shii-take,  which  the  Japanese  more  commonly  use 
and  which  lends  its  name  to  the  ordinary  designation  of  "  mush- 
room : " 

Agaricus  sp,  Japanese  shii-take. — This  is  an  agaric,  witlaout  ring  and  anil,  the 
hood  eccentrically  placed  and  irregular,  having  a  brown  outer  skin  and  white 
lamelUe.  The  stalk  likewise  is  white,  rather  high,  and  moderately  thick.  Shii- 
take has  therefore  only  a  slight  resemblance  to  our  common  "  champignon." 
This  mushroom  when  dried  contains  11.847  per  cent  of  albumen,  1.685  per  cent 
of  fat,  67,508  per  cent  of  cellulose  and  other  nitrogenous  components,  4,370  per 
cent  of  ashes,  and  11.490  per  cent  of  water. 

The  shii-take  is  easily  dried  and  preserved,  in  which  process  there 
is  developed  and  retained  an  excellent  aroma,  which  makes  it  the 
most  valuable  of  all  Japanese  fungi.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
shii-noki,  an  evergreen  oak  grown  in  the  main  and  southern  islands 
of  Japan.  It  is  used  in  a  considerable  number  of  Japanese  dishes, 
but  more  commonly  in  soups. 

ARTIFICIAL   PROPAGATION. 

The  demand  for  use  at  home  and  for  export  is  so  great  that  the 

?uantity  found  growing  on  rotting  wood,  roots,  and  stumps  is  far 
rom  being  sufficient,  and  to  meet  the  demand  artificial  propagation 
is  resorted  to,  the  shii-noki  and  other  oaks  being  felled  for  the  pur- 
pose, trees  of  about  6  inches  diameter  being  selected  and  cut  into 
lengths  of  6  feet.  The  backs  of  these  logs  are  then  scarred  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  they  are  laid  on  the  ground,  where  they  remain  for 
upward  of  three  years,  after  which  they  are  stacked  in  rows  in  a 

Perfectly  shady  place,  and  in  a  short  time  become  covered  with  the 
esired  fungi.  Tne  first  crop  is  gathered  in  March,  and  about  August 
the  logs  are  prepared  for  the  second  crop  by  soaking  them  in  water 
for  a  day  and  beating  them  well  with  a  wooden  mallet,  after  which 
they  are  stacked  in  rows  as  before.  After  a  few  days  the  mushrooms 
again  appear  and  continue  growing  for  a  considerable  period. 

Mr.  Mimura  Ringakushi  recently  conducted  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, under  the  supervision  of  the  forestry  association,  in  wnich 
he  has  demonstrated  that  trees  cut  in  the  autumn  can  be  made  service- 
able after  the  following  summer.  The  method  by  which  this  process 
is  hastened  is  not  clear,  and  has  not  yet  been  other  than  experimented 
with.  The  method  stated  is  pursued  in  all  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  country  and  forms  a  very  considerable  industry.  Rein  is  further 
quoted  in  regard  to  another  variety: 

Agaricus  8p,  Matsu-iake, — Jap.  IMne  Fungus :  So  named  because  of  its  grow- 
ing generaUy  In  pine  woods.  When  fresh  it  lias  a  good  taste  and  is  a  high 
favorite.  It  is  eaten  in  large  quantities,  either  boiled  or  roasted,  pickled  or 
dried,  but  soon  loses  its  savor  and  becomes  insipid,  and  therefore  a  poor 
quality  to  export.  Shiba-take  and  Nedzum-take  are  found  in  the  forests  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mount  Fuji,  and  are  sold  in  the  neighboring  villages.  A  small 
mushroom  known  as  the  Sho-ro  is  found  growing  in  the  pine  woods  lu  l\aft 
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spring  season.  It  is  largely  used  in  soups  and  also  as  a  vegetable  dish,  but 
although  very  tender  is  almost  flavorless.  Other  edible  fungi  mentioned  are 
Shimeshi,  Kikurage,  Tsuga-take,  Ilatsu-take,  and  HIra-take,  of  which,  however, 
little  can  be  learned. 

GROWTH   OF   EXPORTS. 

Statistics  as  to  the  annual  production  are  lacking,  but  the  Japanese 
exports  of  dried  mushrooms  are  given  as  follows: 


1904. 

1905. 

2,S66,948 
$518,475 

1906. 

Poundfi 

2,925,899 
8551,613 

2,850,429 

Value 

8661,448 

Particulars  arc  not  yet  available  as  to  distribution  of  the  exports 
for  the  year  190G  (except  to  China  and  except  from  the  single  port 
of  Yokohama),  but  those  of  the  year  1905  which  follow  can  be  taken 
as  a  guide: 


Pounds.    :    Value. 


United  StHtes 141,557 

British  America 16, 479 

British  Straits  Settlements  .  12, 95tj 

Hongkong 1,672,035 

China 460,471 


«37,938 

4,185 

3, 120 

344, 127 

112,130 


Corea 

Hawaii 

Other  countries 


Total. 


21,069 

37,171 

5,210 


2,366,948 


15,850 
9,540 
1,284 


518,474 


The  bulk  of  the  exports,  as  will  be  seen,  goes  to  China,  all  other 
countries  combined  taking  but  234,442  pounds  in  1905,  as  against 
2,132,50G  pounds  shipped  to  China.  The  year  190C  shows  a  total 
export  to  China  (exclusive  of  Hongkong)  of  727,290  pounds,  valued 

at  $198,472,  and  distributed  as  follows: 


Manchuria 17, 101 

North  China i      12, 03;i 

Cenlial  China ■    685,fi60 


Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

85, 537 

South  (/hina 

12,496 

^2.953 

3,752  1 
1x6,230 

Total 

727,290 

198, 472 

These  figures  show  a  considerable  increase  over  those  of  1905, 
when  460,471  pounds,  having  a  value  of  $112,430,  went  to  China.  In 
1900  the  exports  were  376,625  pounds,  valued  at  $90,667.  Exports 
to  various  countries  from  Yokohama  alone,  in  1906,  are  available  and 
are  given  as  follows,  although  they  represent  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  total  shipments:  Hongkong,  $100,104;  China,  $32,140;  United 
States,  $38,129;  Hawaii,  $7,398;  British  America,  $4,537;  Straits 
Settlements,  $3,726,  and  other  countries,  $1,018,  a  total  of  $187,052. 

The  greatest  quantity  is  shipped  from  the  ports  of  Kobe,  Nagasaki, 
Osaka,  and  minor  ports  contributing  small  amounts.  Prices  fluctuate 
somewhat,  according  to  the  supply  and  demand,  but  present  quota- 
tions in  Yokohama  for  the  hirge  sized  Shii-take,  the  mushroom 
most  largely  exported,  are  $42.50  jk^-  ])icul  (133  pounds) ;  for  ship- 
ment to  China  they  generally  an*  valued  at  $60  per  picul.  These 
come  from  Ensyn  Province.  The  smaller  size  from  the  province 
of  Idzu  is  quoted  at  $-tO  per  ])icul,  and  exported  to  China  at  $55  per 
picul.  A  shipment  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on  April  12,  1907,  was 
invoiced  at  a  value  of  55  sen  ($0,275)  per  pound.    This  is  an  inferior 
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FISHING  INDUSTRY. 

STURGEON  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
REAPPEARANCE  AND  PROTECTION  OF  THIS  FISH  IN  THE  FRASER  RIVER. 

Consul  L.  E.  Dudley,  in  the  following  report  from  Vancouver,  tells 
of  the  revival  of  sturgeon  fishing  in  British  Columbia,  and  the 
measures  for  its  protection: 

For  several  years  previous  to  1901  the  sturgeon  fishery  in  the 
Fraser  River  was  an  important  industry.  One  million  pounds  of 
fresh  sturgeon  packed  in  ice  was  shipped  East  annually.  A  very 
considerable  amount  of  sturgeon  roe  was  shipped  each  year  to 
Europe  to  be  manufactured  into  caviare.  The  sturgeon  then  almost 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  river,  and  only  a  few — barely  enough 
to  supply  the  local  demand — were  taken.  The  disappearance  of  this 
fish  has  been  attributed  to  overfishing.  During  the  last  half  of  Julv 
the  sturgeon  have  appeared  in  large  numbers.  Nearly  all  are  small, 
and  would  easily  pass  through  the  sturgeon  nets,  but  a  very  large 
number  have  become  entangled  in  the  salmon  gill  nets.  These  are 
supposed  to  be  returned  to  the  water  in  all  cases  where  they  have  not 
been  killed. 

Under  the  law  and  the  regulations  no  sturgeon  under  4  feet 
in  length  may  be  sold  in  the  markets  here,  nor  shipped  abroad.  The 
fishermen  have,  therefore,  no  temptation  to  fail  to  return  to  the  water 
all  fish  under  this  length  which  they  have  not  been  obliged  to  kill  to 
get  them  out  of  their  nets.  One  niffht  recently  a  sturgeon  11  feet 
long,  weighing  more  than  500  pounds,  was  taken  in  a  salmon  net. 
With  proper  observance  of  the  regulations  for  conserving  this  fish,  it 
may  again  be  expected  within  the  next  two  or  three  years  to  become 
a  profitable  industry. 

VANCOUVER  OYSTER  ENTERPRISE. 
EASTERN  BIVALVES  ARE  PLANTED  ON  BRITISH  COLUMBIAN  COAST. 

Consul  A.  E.  Smith,  of  Victoria,  reports  that  another  American 
enterprise  has  been  launched  on  Vancouver  Island,  as  follows : 

A  company  composed  chiefly  of  American  citizens,  with  a  steam- 
ship commander  as  manager,  has  established  in  Esquimalt  Harbor, 
near  Victoria,  a  large  oyster  plant  for  the  propagation  of  Eastern 
oysters.  Two  carloads  of  the  bivalves,  known  to  the  trade  as  "  spat," 
purchased  in  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  have  already  arrived  here  and 
been  planted  in  the  cove,  where  the  company  have  secured  43  acres 
of  water  front.  The  consignment  includes  oysters  of  one,  two,  and 
three  years  of  age.  They  have  been  laid  out  according  to  their  age 
in  square  beds  50  by  50  feet.  Though  the  bulk  of  the  oysters  planted 
will  have  to  remain  in  the  sea  bed  for  two  or  three  years,  a  large  quan- 
tity will  be  dug  up  for  the  market  in  September,  and  it  is  expected 
that  sufficient  demand  for  this  catch  will  be  found  in  British  Colum- 
bia. It  is  calculated  to  supply,  later  on,  the  markets  as  far  east  as 
Winnipeg  and  Chicago. 

At  present  the  market  here  is  supplied  with  the  Olympia  oysters, 
large  beds  of  which  are  under  cultivation  at  Olympia,  Grays  Harbor, 
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and  Willapa,  Wash.  The  American  manager  of  the  new  concern 
was  for  seventeen  years  engaged  in  oyster  culture  on  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  and  regards  the  Pacific  coast  as  well  suited  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  Eastern  oyster  as  are  the  Atlantic  coast  beds. 


FRENCH  SARDINE  CATCH. 
INDICATIONS   POINT  TO  LARGER  SUPPLY  THIS  YEAR. 

Consul  Louis  Goldschmidt,  of  Nantes,  submits  the  following  sta- 
tistical report  on  the  sardine  catch  in  France  for  the  years  1895  to 
1906,  inclusive,  in  kilos  of  2.2  pounds : 


Years.  Kilos.  Years.  Kilos.       !  Years. 


Kilo8. 


1895 :  13, 405,  C^i      1«99 28, 4S0,  Cm 


18%. 
1897. 
1898. 


31.759.592      1900 '  37,098,0?<0 

44,081, l;iK      1901 !  38,964,511 


1903 ,     -9,444,369 

19W 12.600.000 

1905 1      9,300,000 


50,908,543      1902 8,341.897  ,    1906 9,000,000 


As  will  be  seen  by  these  figures  the  catch  of  sardines  in  France  for 
the  past  five  years  has  been  much  below  normal.  Sardine  fishing 
along  the  coast  for  the  present  season  began  the  latter  part  of  June, 
and  there  are  indications  for  a  much  larger  catch  this  year  if  the 
fish  keep  coming  to  the  coast,  as  the  opening  fishing  seemed  to  indi- 
cate. 

ARGENTINE  SUGAR  SHORTAGE. 

FURNISHES  AN  OPENING  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PRODUCT. 

Vice-Consul-General  Otto  Hollender,  of  Buenos  Aires,  submits  the 

following  report  on  the  sugar  industry  in  Argentina,  which  he  states 

might  prove  of  some  interest  to  exporters  of  sugar  in  the  United 

States,  inasmuch  as  there  is  now  a  considerable  shortage  of  sugar  in 

Argentina,  which  makes  imports  profitable: 

Several  years  ago  the  Argentine  Government  afforded  sugar  plant- 
ers every  encouragement,  such  as  export  premiums,  high  protective 
tariff,  etc.  Thus  encouraged  the  production  gradually  increased, 
until  in  the  year  1901  it  reached  1G5.341  tons,  of  which  nearly  52,000 
tons  were  exported,  while  only  307  tons  were  imported  and  101,513 
tons  consumed  in  the  country.  A  few  years  later  the  export  premiums 
were  abolished  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  International 
Sugar  Convention  held  in  London,  to  which  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment adhered.  Thereupon  the  exports  gradually  dropped,  until  in 
the  year  1905  they  amounted  only  to  2,129  tons,  the  total  produc- 
tion for  that  year  being  137,091  tons,  while  the  home  consump- 
tion increased  to  120,921  tons.  There  was  then  a  surplus  of  some 
25,000  tons,  and  the  sugar  planters  clamored  for  some  legisla- 
tion restricting  production,  which  the  Government  complied  with. 
Thus  restricted  the  production  amounted  to  only  118,817  tons  in  the 
year  190G,  of  which  practically  none  was  exported,  while  3,218  tons 
were  imported.  The  consumption  having,  however,  increased  to 
126,133  tons,  there  was  a  considerable  shortage,  which  is  now  being 
covered  by  importation. 
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As  the  high  unport  duties  had  been  maintained  until  then,  the 
price  of  sugar  was  very  high,  in  fact,  higher  than  at  any  other  time 
during  the  last  ten  years,  the  Government  issued  a  decree  reducing 
the  import  duties  from  7  to  6  cents  Argentine  gold  per  kilo   (2J 

Eounds),  which  appears  to  have  relieved  the  situation  somewhat. 
>uring  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  the  price  of  sugar  has  been 
as  high  as  $4.20  Argentine  paper  per  10  kilos  (equal  to  $1.79  Ameri- 
can currency^  (kilo=2J  pounds) ;  and  even  at  that  rate  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  purcnase  large  quantities.  I  am  informed  from  reliable 
sources  tnat  there  wiU  be  a  considerable  shortage  again  next  year, 
as  planters  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  increase  their  area,  although 
the  laws  restricting  production  have  now  been  abolished,  and  as 
there  has  been  a  good  part  of  the  sugar  cane  planted  destroyed  by 
insects. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  47  sug:ar  refineries  established  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  of  which  34  are  m  Tucuman,  1  in  Santiago  del 
Estero,  2  in  Santa  Fe,  1  in  Corrientes,  2  in  Salta,  3  in  Jujuy,  1  in 
Formosa,  and  3  in  the  Chaco.  I  furnish  herewith  a  list  of  the 
refiners  [filed  for  trade  reference  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures] 
and  the  following  table  showing  the  production,  import,  export,  and 
consumption,  and  the  average  prices  of  sugar  for  the  last  nme  years. 


Year. 


Average 

"•yi:.',;"-       Import..    I    Ex,K.rts.    ,  Connump- 1  Prilfif^' 

Argentine 
paper. 


tion. 


TonH. 

1898 79,431 

1899 103, 339 

IMO 115,934 

1901 165, 341 

1902 12fi, 440 

1903 141, 284 

1904 130,092 

1905 137,091 

1906 118,817 


Tims. 
664 
428 
437 
:W 
174 
121 
128 
394 
3,218 


hns. 

Toils. 

21,398 

84,741 

26,384 

89,572 

15,291 

94,024 

51.946 

101,513 

37,897 

105,753 

30.136 

109,265 

17,922 

114,742 

2,129 

120,921 

6 

126, 133 

$3.45 
3.70 
3.88 
3.03 
2.90 
2.82 
2.97 
3.21 
3.23 
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PRIMITIVE    CANE    SUGAR    PRODUCTS    AND    CLOSE    FACTORY    MARGIN. 

Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael,  reporting  from  Calcutta,  says  that 

most  of  the  sugar  cane  grown  in  India  is  converted  into  "  gur  "  and 

"  rab,"  which  is  a  compound  of  sugar  crystals  and  molasses,  or,  in 

other  words,  the  juice  of  the  cane  boiled  down  to  the  consistency  of 

sugar  or  molasses.    He  gives  the  following  description  of  the  process : 

Rab  is  of  thinner  consistency  than  gur  and  is  usually  made  into 
refined  sugar,  which  is  called  by  the  natives  khand  or  kachchi  chini, 
whereas  pakki  chini  is  made  from  gur.  The  natives  crush  the  cane 
with  crude  stone  or  wood  rollers,  which  are  moved  by  bullocks  and 
do  not  express  all  of  the  juice  from  the  cane.  Some  few  sugar 
makers  have  modem  iron  rollers  and  appliances  made  in  England 
or  Germany.  In  making  gur  the  juice  which  runs  from  the  mill 
through  a  gunny  filter  into  jars  is  carried  by  coolies  and  poured  into 
a  pan  in  which  it  is  boiled.    The  scum  that  rises  on  the  surface  of 
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the  boiling  juice  is  skimmed  off  with  a  perforated  ladle.  Milk  orghi, 
crude  carbonate  of  soda,  infusion  of  castor  seeds,  or  the  roots  of  the 
bindi  plant  are  used  in  clarifying  the  sirup..  After  being  boiled 
sufficiently  it  is  strained  off  into  "  nards,"  where  it  C06I5  and  solidi- 
fies. The  manufacture  of  rab  is  similar,  the  boiling  process  being 
less  prolonged.  The  process  described  is  the  one  followed  by  perhaps 
95  per  cent  of  the  native  manufacturers  in  India.  The  little  mills 
are  to  be  found  wherever  cane  is  grown,  and  as  a  rule  they  are  of  the 
most  crude  and  primitive  construction.  There  is  great  waste  and 
cleanliness  is  not  thought  of. 

YIELD   AND   PROFITS. 

On  an  average  8,200  pounds  of  gur  will  yield  2,700  pounds  of 
chini  and  3,690  pounds  of  molasses,  and  8,200  pounds  01  rab  will 
yield  2,642  pounds  of  chini  and  4,264  pounds  of  molasses.  The 
profits  are  not  large,  the  expenses  and  net  results  figuring  as  follows : 


2,706  pounds  of  pukka  chini,  at  $:i 

oer  82   pounds $99.  00 

3,o90  pounds  of  molasses,  at  $1.16 

per  82   pounds 25.  77 

Price   of    charcoal    obtained    from 

wood  burned .  66 


8,200  pounds  of  gur,  at  $1  per  82 

pounds     $100.  00 

Tost  of  refining 18.  33 

I»roflts    7. 10 
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The  profit  on  refining  2,760  pounds  of  rab  is  $8,  or  a  little  more 
than  the  profit  on  refinmg  the  same  number  of  pounds  of  gur.  In 
either  case  considering  the  number  of  hands  employed  and  the  length 
of  time  consumed,  the  profit  is  quite  small.  The  hands  employed 
receive  not  to  exceed  4  or  5  cents  a  day  for  their  labor,  and  gen- 
erally this  is  paid  them  in  sugar  or  molasses  or  some  commodity  other 
than  money.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  laborers  in  the  "  mofussil  " 
districts  who  never  received  a  pice  in  cash  for  this  toil  during  their 
entire  lives. 

ST.  THOME'S  COCOA  INDUSTRY. 

A    PORTUGUESE   ISLAND    PRODl'CING  A    LARGE   SHARE  OF  THE   WORLD   CROP. 

Consul  Maxwell  Blake,  writing  from  Funchal,  Madeira  Islands, 
says  that  the  growth  of  the  cocoa  industry  of  St.  Thome,  now  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  productive  islands  of  all  the  over-sea  pos- 
sessions of  Portugal,  is  fast  making  of  Lisbon  the  center  of  an  impor- 
tant international  market  for  this  product,  concerning  which  he 
writes  : 

The  cultivation  of  cocoa  is  spread  over  a  very  wide  tropical  area, 
reaching  from  Central  America  to  Brazil,  and  from  the  AVest  Indian 
islands  to  western  Africa,  extending  as  far  east  as  Ceylon  and  Java. 
The  entire  world  crop  of  cocoa  is  estimated  to  be  2,300,000  bags  of 
130  pounds  each,  and  of  this  amount  the  small  island  of  St.  Thome, 
with  only  an  approximate  area  of  355  square  miles,  not  more  than 
one-third  of  which  is  in  actual  cultivation,  supplies  450,000  bags,  or 
about  one-fifth  of  this  total,  a  harvest  worth  to  them  over  $8,0^,000 
annually.  Statistics  show  the  growing  importance  of  this  island 
as  a  producing  center.  In  bags  of  130  pounds  each,  the  crop  of  1897 
jv/is  141  MS;  in  1900,  220,149;'  in  1905,  425,196;  and  in  1906,407,452 
bags. 
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The  cocoa  plant  or  tree  grows  from  14  to  18  feet  in  height.  It 
bears  continuously,  although  more  abundantly  at  certain  seasons. 
After  flowering  a  pod  is  produced  containing  from  50  to  70  seeds.  It 
is  these  seeds  mat  constitute  the  raw  cocoa  bean  of  commerce.  The 
trees  begin  to  bear  after  five  or  six  years,  but  they  do  not  attain  a 
maturity  of  productiveness  until  they  are  10  years  old,  after  which 
they  continue  to  give  their  fruit  for  about  forty  years. 

PRESENT  PRODUCTION  MAY  BE  DOUBIJED. 

If  one  considers  these  initial  difficulties,  it  seems  remarkable  that 
St.  Thome  has  been  able  to  more  than  double  her  output  of  cocoa  in 
so  short  a  period,  and  looking  into  the  future  (assuming  the  main- 
tenance of  present  prices) ,  it  may  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
present  production  wiU  be  again  redoubled  in  the  next  ten  years,  since 
there  is  much  more  land  avaflable  there  for  the  cultivation  of  the  cocoa 
tree  than  is  now  in  actual  plantation;  and  there  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, great  activity  in  soil  clearing  and  crop  extension. 

A  casual  study  of  the  great  cocoa  markets  of  the  world  would  seem 
to  further  justify  this  prophecy.  The  present  demand  for  cocoa  can 
barely  be  satisfied,  and  according  to  late  returns  from  London,  buyers 
are  taking  deliveries  more  freely  than  ever  before.  This  is  not  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  any  special  shortage  of  supply,  but  simply 
because  there  is  such  an  eager  competition  to  secure  orders  for  delivery 
that  prices  are  keeping  higher  than  conditions  really  justify.  There 
seems  no  doubt  from  this  and  other  indications  that  if  there  was  a 
large  supply  there  would  be  a  correspondingly  larger  consumption. 
The  total  available  deposits  of  cocoa  to  cover  the  demand  during  the 
nonproductive  months  decreases  annually,  seeming  to  represent  a 
growing  excess  of  consumption  over  the  visible  promiction. 

St.  Thome  now  supplies  chiefly  the  markets  of  England  and  Ger- 
many, but  there  is  at  present  an  agitation  for  Portuguese  consuls  in 
the  United  States,  France,  and  Spain  to  prepare  and  issue  frequent 
reports  upon  the  situation  of  the  cocoa  markets  in  those  great  places  of 
consumption.  Efforts  are  also  being  made  to  induce  the  Portuguese 
Government  to  grant  tariff  concessions  to  the  countries  that  will  favor 
the  admission  of  Portuguese  cocoa. 

The  latest  quotations  in  London  for  St.  Thome  cocoa,  good  to  fine 
fermented,  were  86s:  6d.  to  88s.  ($21.06  to  $21.41). 
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WORLD'S  RAILWAY  SYSTEMS. 

CHINA. 
IMPERIAL   LINES  OF  NORTH   CHINA  EARN   INCREASED  PROFITS. 

According  to  Consiil-General  James  W.  Eagsdale,  of  Tientsin,  the 

report  of  the  directors  of  the  Imperial  Railways  of  North  China  for 

the  3^ear  ended  September  80,  1906,  is  very  satisfactory,  the  following 

being  the  data : 

The  total  earnings  for  the  year  amounted  to  $12,191,188,  and  com- 
pare very  favorably  with  the  previous  year,  $12,943,383,  which  were 
the  highest  yet  recorded  on  the  line.  The  current  year's  receipts 
would  have  been  greater  but  for  a  shrrtage  in  the  output  of  coal  in 
February,  1906,  which  reduced  the  tonnage  requiring  transportation. 
The  coal  shortage  also  handicapped  traffic  working.  The  working 
expenses  amounted  to  $3,429,942,  which  represents  28  per  cent  of  the 
earnings.  The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  with  the  results  of 
previous  year's  workings : 


Earnings 

Working  expenses 

Ratio  of  working  exi)en8<>9  to  oamings por  cent. . 


1904. 


$5,946,518 

r2. 542, 549 

42 


1905. 


$12,943,384 

$2,914,102 

22 


1906. 


$12,191,189 

$3,429,043 

28 


The  policy  of  gradually  improving  the  condition,  capacity,  and 
efficiency  of  the  line  and  equipment  at  the  charge  of  revenue  has  been 
continued,  the  expenditure  on  this  account  amounting  to  $1,739,773. 
The  total  mileage  of  the  main  line  opened  to  traffic  is  562.29  miles. 

As  regards  exchange,  the  monthly  remittances  to  London  to  meet 
the  interest  and  installments  of  the  loan  of  1899  have  been  made  at 
rates  which,  owing  to  the  high  exchange  ruling  during  the  year,  have 
been  very  favorable  to  the  railway.  For  comparison,  the  average 
rates  of  the  tael  in  the  remittances  of  the  last  four  years  were, 
respectively,  1903,  2s.  4t\d.  (57  cents) ;  1904,  2s.  7^d.  (63  cents) ; 
1905,  2s.  9t\d.  (67  cents)  ;  190G,  3s.  ^^d.  (73^  cents). 

Under  the  first  paragraph  of  the  loan  agreement  a  sum  of  1,500,000 
taels  was  set  aside  for  the  carrying  out  of  certain  improvements  and 
additions  to  rolling  stock  on  the  existing  lines  between  Peking  and 
Shan-hai-kuan,  recommended  by  the  engineer  in  chief.  The  balance 
of  this  sum,  $87,276,  was  expended  during  the  current  year,  and  this 
account  is  now  closed.  The  loan  itself  lias  been  reduced  from 
$10,913,000  to  $10,633,000  by  the  amount  of  the  $280,000  bonds  re- 
deemed in  the  second  drawing. 
118 
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In  conjunction  with  the  Chinese  Engineering  and  Mining  Com- 
pany (Limited)  the  railway  management  have  made  arrangements 
for  opening  an  engineering  and  mining  college  at  Tongshan  for 
about  140  Chinese  students,  with  a  view  to  tram  them  for  work  in 
the  future  on  the  railways  or  at  the  mines.  It  is  anticipated  that 
this  step  will  be  very  beneficial  to  China. 

GERMAN  SUCCESS. 
REPORT    ON    TIIE    SHANTUNG    RAILWAY    FOR    LAST    YEAR. 

Consul  W.  T.  Gracey,  reporting  from  Tsingtau,  in  the  German 
leased  territory,  says  that  the  Shantung  Railway  Company  issues 
a  very  satisfactory  report  for  1900,  showing  that  823,000  passengers 
and  368,000  tons  of  freight  were  carried  over  the  line.  He  partic- 
ularizes : 

This  is  a  daily  average  of  2,260  passengers  and  over  1,000  tons  of 
goods.  The  most  congested  points  between  the  terminal  stations  are 
Choutsun  and  Weihsien.  The  latter  is  especially  subject  to  conges- 
tion, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  two  daily  express  trains  pass  here. 
This  brings  together  an  unusually  large  concourse  of  passengers 
going  both  east  and  west  and  increases  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
tickets.  So  difficult  has  it  become  for  passengers  to  reach  the  ticket 
windows  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  give  up  the  women's 
waiting  room  to  the  general  public. 

The  sidings  and  &eight  godowns  are  taxed  to  their  utmost  to 
accommodate  the  goods  traffic.  Suggestions  for  enlarged  facilities 
have  been  kindly  received  by  the  company.  They  have  now  under 
consideration  such  enlargement  of  the  station  as  will  reduce  the 
difficulty  of  handling  passengers.  Complaints  are  rife  among  the 
Chinese  of  inability  to  obtain  tickets  in  time  for  the  trains,  but 
the  trouble  will  shortly  be  overcome.  The  recently  published  report 
shows  a  marked  increase  in  traffic  over  the  previous  year.  In  1905 
803,000  passengers  and  310,500  tons  of  freight  were  carried,  which 
gives  a  respective  gain  for  1906  of  2.48  and  18.52  per  cent.  It  is 
expected  that  a  dividend  of  3}  or  4  per  cent  will  be  given  to  share- 
holders for  the  year's  business.  A  list  of  goods  and  quantities  hauled 
is  an  excellent  index  of  the  foreign  products  purchased  and  used  in 
the  interior  of  the  province,  and  a  close  study  of  it  h}'^  business  men 
in  America  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  increased  foreign  business. 
[The  list  may  be  consulted  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

RECONSTRUCTION  OF  MANCHURIAN  LINE. 
PUKCHASE  OF  RAILWAY  SUPPLIES  liRlGHTEN   TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

Vice-Consul  C.  L.  Chandler  reports  that  Baron  Goto,  president  of 
the  South  Manchurian  Railway  Company,  arrived  at  Dalny  on  May 
7  from  Japan,  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  his  employees. 
Mr.  Chandler's  report  reads : 

The  great  undertakings  planned  by  Baron  Goto  will  begin  about 
•Tune  1,  when  the  first  consignment  of  locomotives  and  rails  will 
arrive  from  the  United  States.  In  the  meanwhile  coolies  are  actively 
engaged  in  repairing  and  in  many  cases  wholly  reconstructing  the 
former  Russian  stations  and  sheds  along  the  route,  m  ^t^^^^\w^  <skv- 
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bankments  for  the  projected  double  tracking,  and  in  performing 
such  manual  labor  as  they  can  before  the  steam  shovels  and  other 
machinery  arrive  in  August.  From  June  1  onward  a  steady  stream 
of  American  railway  appliances  of  all  kinds  will  flow  into  Dalny, 
the  more  necessary  articles,  as  engines  and  rails,  arriving  first,  to  be 
followed  by  the  dining  and  sleeping  cars,  steam  shovels,  and  improved 
grading  machinery. 

The  sight  of  such  powerful  and  modern  American  apparatus  at 
work  will  undoubtedly  impress  the  inhabitants  of  those  portions  of 
the  vast  new  country  of  Manchuria,  which  this  American  equipped 
railway  is  opening  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  with  the  superiority 
of  articles  of  American  make,  and  this  advantage  should  be  quickly 
followed  by  sending  enterprising  salesmen  and  merchants  to  win  the 
coming  Manchurian  trade.  It  must  always  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  enormous  advantage  possessed  by  Japan  in  the  proximity 
of  her  centers  of  production  to  a  market  in  part  composed  of  a 
growing  Japanese  population,  aided  by  a  bounty-xostered  and  increas- 
ing merchant  marine,  renders  her  a  prominent  trade  rival  in  Man- 
churia, while  the  English,  German,  and  other  foreign  firms  having 
agencies  in  Shanghai,  Chefoo,  and  other  Chinese  treaty  ports  will 
undoubtedly  exert  great  efforts  to  obtain  a  solid  foothold  in  this  new 
and  promising  field. 


BELGIUM. 
GOVERNMENT    INCREASING;    WEHUrrS    OF    UAII.S    ON    NATIONAL   LINES. 

Consul  H.  A.  Johnson,  of  Liege,  advises  that  experiments  are 
being  carried  on  with  a  view  to  replacing  the  rails  now  in  use  on 
the  railway  lines  owned  and  operated  by  the  Belgian  Government 
by  rails  of  heavier  weight — a  change  necessitated  by  the  increased 
weight  of  the  rolling  stock.     He  writes: 

AVhile  formerly  the  maximum  weight  of  locomotives  used  on  the 
Belgian  lines  was  from  40  to  45  tons,  the  weight  of  locomotives  now  in 
use  has  doubled,  being  from  80  to  90  tons,  with  cars  of  from  20  to  25 
tons  in  weight.  So  lar  the  heaviest  used  are  what  are  known  as  the 
Vignole  rails,  having  a  maximum  weight  of  40.05  kilos,  or  about  125 
pounds  per  meter  (3i).37  inches).  A  limited  number  of  heavy  weight 
rails,  it  is  true,  have  already  been  placed  on  these  lines,  but  their  use 
is  confined  to  crossings,  branchings,  and  switchings  only,  their  weight 
being  52  kilos,  or  114  pounds  per  meter. 

The  weight  of  the  new  rail  with  which  experiments  are  being  made 
is  57  kilos,  about  125  pounds  per  meter.     The  line  selected  tor  ex- 

{)erimental  purposes  is  that  from  Liege  to  Germany,  the  immediate 
ocality  of  the  experiment  being  on  that  part  of  the  line  between 
Liege  and  Welkenraedt.  a  distance  of  some  30  kilometers  (kilometer 
0.02  of  a  mile),  briniring  the  total  IcMigth  of  doiihle  track  to  about  00 
kilometers,  necessitating  the  use  of  something  like  0.000  tons  of  rails. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  use  of  these  lieavier  rails  will  necessitate  cor- 
responding modifications  in  otlier  appliances  on  the  lines  affected  by 
the  change.  The  fish  joints,  for  instan<^e,  which,  with  the  89-pouna 
rail,  are  00  centimeters  (centimeters  0.3937  inch),  with  the  new  rails 
will  be  double,  or  1.20  meters.     Sleepers  that  are  now  placed  at  a  dis- 
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lance  of  80  centimeters  apart  will,  with  the  125-pound  rail,  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  space  of  only  50  to  60  centimeters. 

The  proposed  change  will,  in  all  probability,  require  an  increase  in 
the  force  of  workmen  employed  on  these  roads,  as  the  rails,  being 
about  18  feet  in  length  and  weighing  a  ton  each,  will  require  special 
tools  and  more  men  to  handle  them  than  are  needed  for  the  rails  now 
in  use.  Should  the  results  of  this  experiment  warrant  it  the  proposed 
change  will  be  made  on  all  lines  owned  and  operated  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  these,  as  is  well  known,  form  the  greater  portion  of  the 
railway  lines  of  Belgium.  The  rails  used  in  making  these  experi- 
ments are  furnished  by  the  three  most  important  steel  works  of  Liege 
under  joint  agreement. 

FRANCE. 
A  COOPERATIVE  SELLING  SYSTEM   FOR  AMERICAN   MATERIAL. 

Consul-General  R.  P.  Skinner,  of  Marseille,  reports  that  his  cor- 
respondents who  propose  to  sell  American  railway  material  in  France 
can  do  so  without  doubt,  if  they  will  take  the  pains  to  organize  the 
selling  side  of  their  business.  He  furnishes  the  following  infor- 
mation : 

The  seven  great  railway  systems  of  France  have  purchasing  depart- 
ments which  require  much  patience  to  understand,. and  in  order  to 
secure  the  final  approbation  of  the  actual  contractors,  persistence  and 
time  are  necessary.  I  forward  herewith  the  names  of  various  persons 
and  firms  susceptible  of  taking  hold  of  American  railway  devices  as 
selling  agents  [list  on  file  at  Bureau  of  Manufactures],  but  perma- 
nent success  is  most  likely  when  American  manufacturers  come  to  this 
market  in  person  to  study  the  conditions,  and  it  can  be  obtained  when 
they  are  willing  to  create  effective  selling  organizations  controlled 
in  their  own  interest.  It  is  obvious  that  in  established  houses  already 
representing  many  standard  lines  new  propositions  are  infrequently 
accepted  with  enthusiasm,  and  then  as  a  rule  only  if  prices  are  espe- 
cially favorable.  It  would  be  perfectly  feasible  for  noncompetmg 
American  firms  to  form  small  combinations  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding foreign  sales  agencies,  in  such  manner  that  the  participants 
in  this  cooperative  movement  would  profit  permanently  by  their 
labors,  and  have  the  advantage  of  effective  representation  at  all  times. 
This  same  problem  of  securing  effective  representation  has  presented 
itself  to  German  manufacturers  and  to  some  extent  to  French  manu- 
facturers, and  in  both  countries  official  and  unofficial  efforts  are  being 
made  to  group  manufacturers  in  this  manner,  when  such  manufac- 
turers by  strictly  independent  action  might  be  unlikely  to  secure  the 
desired  foreign  outlet. 

NORWAY. 
VARIOUS  LINES  PLANNED  TO  REACH   MANY  REMOTE  FIORDS. 

Consul  F.  S.  S.  Johnson,  of  Bergen,  reports  the  plans  for  the  rail- 
road extension  in  western  Norway,  an  article  on  which  recently 
appeared  in  a  local  paper,  from  which  he  summarizes: 

When  the  main  line  from  Bergen  to  Christiania  is  opened.^  as  it 
IS  hoped  may  be  the  case  next  year,  the  inhabitants  \iv\)om  >J£v^  ^^^^ 
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and  Hardanger  fiords  are  anxious  that  branch  lines  should  connect 
their  fiords  with  the  main  line,  which  will  run  over  the  Vidda,  and 
in  places  more  than  3^000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  matter  was  con- 
sidered a  short  time  smce  by  the  Nordre  Bergenhus  amtsthing,  and 
it  was  decided  by  a  large  majority  to  guarantee  15  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  a  branch  line  from  Myrdal,  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the 
great  Vatnahalsen  tunnel,  to  Fretheim,  at  the  head  of  the  Aurlands 
Fiord,  one  of  the  innermost  arms  of  the  Sogne  Fiord. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  project  will  be  carried  out  in  a  few 
years,  and  it  will  naturally  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  Sogne 
Fiord,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  tourist  traffic  and  also  from  a 
commercial  outlook.  Whether  this  will  be  so  pleasing  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Voss  to  Gudvangen  route  is  another  matter.  The  Har- 
danger Fiord  will  also  be  brought  into  touch  with  the  main  line, 
and  plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  line  from  Voss  to  Eide.  It  will 
be  easier  for  construction  than  the  Myrdal-Fretheim  line,  the  chief 
obstacle  being  the  descent  to  the  valley  of  the  Graven  Lake. 


GERMANY. 
EXPERIMENTS   BEINCi   MADE   WITH   ACCUJUULATOR   CARS. 

Accumulator  cars  have  been  running  since  February  on  three  Grer- 
man  railway  lines.  The  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Prussian 
railway  department,  which  also,  by  special  agreement,  controls  the 
Hessian  railway.  The  new  cars  run  four  or  six  times  a  day,  and  the 
maximum  speed  is  28  miles  an  hour.  The  carriages  are  three-axle 
cars  built  for  this  purpose.  The  batteries  consist  of  180  cells  of 
about  200  ampere-hours  capacity,  each  weighing  121  pounds  and  con- 
taining four  positive  and  five  negative  electrodes,  a  car  battery  weigh- 
ing about  10  tons  and  yielding  G8.5  kilowatt-hours;  that  is,  7  watt- 
hours  per  kilo  (2^  pounds)  of  all  weight  complete.  Each  car  travels 
about  37  miles  a  day.     The  full  car  weighs  38  tons. 


RAILWAY  MILEAGE. 

UNITED   STATES  EXCEEDS   ALL  OF  EUROPE. 

Consul  W.  C.  Teichman,  of  Eibenstock,  quoting  from  statistics 
recently  computed  and  published  by  a  German  periodical  for  railway 
science,  says  that  they  develop  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  mileage 
of  railroads  in  the  United  States  alone  exceeds  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  also  that  of  entire  Europe.     He  summarizes: 

The  total  length  of  the  railways  of  the  world  on  Januarv  1,  1906, 
is  declared  to  have  been  503,771.7  miles  (English)  or,  in  tfie  figures 
given,  905,695  kilometers,  of  which  the  United  States  represents 
215,713.39  miles  (351,503  kilometers)  and  Europe  192^7.52  miles 
(309,393  kilometers),  resulting  in  an  American  lead  of  about  23,500 
miles  over  Europe.  The  total  mileage  on  the  American  continent  is 
estimated  to  be  more  than  one-half  of  that  of  the  entire  world. 

Railway  construction  during  1905  added  12,524.33  miles  (20,156 
kilometers)  to  the  world's  total  mileage,  2,485.48  of  which  were  in 
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Europe  alone,  where  Germany  shows  the  comparatively  largest  in- 
crease— six  times  in  excess  oi  that  of  Great  Britain.  Considerable 
progress  is  now  bein^  achieved  in  the  building  of  additional  railways 
connecting  German- African  cotton  and  mining  districts  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Amca  with  the  seacoast. 

The  report  calculates  that  the  entire  capital  invested  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  world's  railroads  amounted  on  January  1,  1906,  to 
182,000,000,000  marks  or  $43,310,000,000. 


STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

ASIATIC  TURKEY. 
REGULAR  SERVICE  BETWEEN  TURKISH  AND  AMERICAN  PORTS. 

Consul  E.  L.  Harris,  in  a  report  from  Smyrna,  says  that  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  carrying  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Levant  has  caused  another  line  of  steamers  to  be  inaugurated,  as 
follows : 

A  combination  has  now  been  entered  into  between  the  Archaia 
Steamship  Company  and  the  Austro- Americana  Steamship  Company 
whereby  the  former  will  run  vessels  from  Smyrna  and  the  neighboring 
ports  of  the  Archipelago  to  Patras  in  time  to  catch  the  latter^s  steam- 
ers sailing"  from  tnat  port  every  ten  days  via  Trieste  to  New  York 
and  New  Orleans  alternately.  The  vessels  of  both  companies  are  fitted 
up  for  handling  both  passengers  and  cargo.  The  first  vessel  of  the 
new  line  has  already  sailed  from  Patras  for  New  York  and  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  there  in  about  fourteen  days.  The  boat  for  New  Or- 
leans was  to  start  on  August  5.  Running  vessels  direct  to  New  Orleans 
is  a  new  departure  for  steamship  companies  trading  with  the  Levant. 
Previously,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  were  the  only  ports 
catered  for. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  steamship  lines  now  competing 
for  the  carriage  of  cargo  and  passengers  between  the  United  States 
and  southeastern  Europ)e  is  steadily  bringing  down  freight  rates,  and 
thereby  gradually  permitting  the  United  States  to  compete  on  a  more 
even  basis  for  a  share  in  those  markets  which  were  until  recently  con- 
trolled entirely  by  European  dealers. 


JAPAN. 
INCREASE   IN    FREIGHT   SERVICE   TO   EUROPE. 

Vice-Consul-General  G.  E.  Chamberlin,  of  Singapore,  writes  of  a 
report  that  the  Japanese  line,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  has  decided 
occasionally  to  dispatch  cargo  boats  to  Europe  in  addition  to  the 
regular  passenger  steamers.  The  auxiliary  service  was  opened  by 
the  Colombo  Maru  leaving  Yokohama  on  June  G.  The  steamer  was 
to  call  at  Kobe,  Moji,  Hankow,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Singa- 
pore, Colombo,  Suez,  Genoa,  London,  and  Antwerp.  The  steamer 
to  follow  will  be  the  Ceylon  Maru,  and  then  the  Bombay  Maru, 
thus  making  three  vessels  engaged  in  the  auxiliary  service. 
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JAPANESE    SE('URIN(i   ASIATIC:    MARITIME   FREIGHT'. 

Consul  W.  T.  Gracey,  of  Tsingtau,  advises  that  an  Osaka  news- 
paper publishes  the  following  significant  statement: 

It  will  be  remembered  thqt  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisba  (Japanese  Steamship 
Company)  has  lately  chartered  several  steamers  in  addition  to  those  which  are 
under  construction  for  the  company  at  various  dockyards.  In  this  connection 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  cargo  for  the  foreign  vessels  is  rapidly  decreasing, 
while  the  freight  carried  by  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  is  increasing.  A  year  or 
two  or  ago  it  was  usual  for  a  Nippoq  Yusen  Kaisha  steamer  to  have  cargo  only 
to  30  per  cent  of  its  capacity,  while  foreign  vessels  were  full.  At  present  the 
conditions  are  entirely  the  reverse  of  this.  This  may  partly  be  attributed  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  foreign  vessels,  but  the  chief  cause  is  the  growth  of 
public  confidence  in  the  Kaisha  and  the  constant  loss  of  credit  by  foreign 
vessels.  The  public  will  remember  that  the  Iwal  Shokai  advertised  in  the  Eng- 
lish press  that  it  would  never  ask  any  steamer  belonging  to  a  certain  foreign  finn 
to  handle  its  merchandise,  their  vessels  according  the  Shokai  very  unsatisfactory 
treatment.  Also  the  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha  has  instructed  all  Its  branches 
abroad  to  ship  cargo  only  on  Japanese  vessels  in  future,  owing  to  the  unfavor- 
able attitude  of  foreign  vessels. 


BRITISH  INDIA. 
NEW    CONTRACT   FOR    FASTER    MAIL   SERVICE. 

Consul  E.  H.  Dennison,  of  Bombay,  states  that  according  to  news- 
paper reports  the  tender  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company  for  carrying  the  Indian  mails  has  been  accepted 
provisionally.     He  adds: 

The  contract  will  be  for  seven  years  from  February  1,  1908,  and  in 
return  for  an  annual  subsidy  of  $1,484,000  a  faster  service  will  be 
provided.  The  voyage  between  Brindisi  and  Bombay  will  be  reduced 
to  11  days  6  hours  in  each  direction,  a  reduction  of  8  hours;  between 
Brindisi  and  Shanghai  to  28  days  6  hours  outward  and  28  days  22 
hours  homeward,  a  reduction  of  34  hours  outward  and  24  hours 
homeward ;  and  between  Brindisi  and  Adelaide  to  26  days  14  hours 
outward  and  27  days  2  hours  homeward,  a  reduction  of  36  hours 
outward  and  24  hours  homeward. 

This  same  company  has  the  present  contract  for  delivering  these 
mails  at  an  annual  subsidy  of  $1,655,000.  The  service  is  a  weekly  one, 
and  considering  the  great  distance  the  mails  are  delivered  with 
astonishing  promptness  every  Friday  morning.  The  homeward  mail 
leaves  Saturday  afternoon,  thus  giving  business  firms  ample  time  in 
which  to  answer  their  letters  at  once. 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 
CHANGES    MADE   RY    NEW    SHIPPING   LAW. 

Consul  John  L.   Griffiths,  of  Liverpool,  supplies  the  following 

information  concerning  the  new  shipping  act  of  the  United  Kingdom : 

This  measure,  which  was  passed  by  Parliament  in  December,  1906, 
became  operative,  save  as  otherwise  provided,  on  June  1,  1907.  It 
is  designed  to  improve  the  conditions  of  employment  on  shipboard 
and  to  require  foreign  vessels  to  observe  the  same  rules  of  seaworthi- 
ness as  British  vessels  when  sailing  from  any  port  in  the  United 
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Kingdom.  Some  changes  are  made  in  the  law  as  to  the  condition 
under  which  deck  loads  may  be  carried  in  winter.  The  act  provides 
that  pilotage  certificates  shall  only  be  granted  in  future  to  British 
subjects  for  piloting  vessels  into  and  out  of  ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  power  is  reserved  to  the  board  of  trade  to  refuse  to  regis- 
ter a  vessel  if  the  name  proposed  for  the  vessel  is  already  on  the 
register  or  is  so  similar  to  a  name  in  .use  as  to  create  confusion.  A 
name  satisfactory  to  the  board  of  trade  must  be  adopted  before  regis- 
tration will  be  permitted.  Heretofore  there  has  been  much  anxiety 
in  the  case  of  casualties  at  sea  where  vessels  had  the  same  name,  and 
it  has  been  difficult  to  determine  which  vessel  was  injured  or  lost. 


GREECE. 
NEW    SERVICE    BETWEEN    TATKAS    AND    NEW    ORLEANS. 

Vice-Consul  H.  J.  Woodley,  of  Patras,  sends  the  following  infor- 
mation of  the  new  steamship  line  between  the  I^nant  and  the  United 
States: 

The  Austro- Americana  Steamship  Company  announced  the  estab- 
lishment on  August  5  of  a  fast-freight  and  passenger  s(»rvice,  with 
direct  monthly  sailings  between  Patras  and  New  Orleans.  The 
duration  of  the  voyage  will  be  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  thus  giving  a 
quick  delivery  to  interior  points  served  by  New  Orleans  railway  lines 
running  to  the  Central,  Western,  and  Southern  States. 

A  local  service  of  fast  steamers  has  also  been  established  Ix^tween 
Smyrna,  Salonica,  Cavalla,  and  ports  on  the  western  coast  of  (ireeee 
to  carry  cargo  and  passengers  in  conjunction  with  the  sailings  of  the 
line  to  America.  These  facilities  for  rapid  transit  sliould  result 
in  a  largely  increased  cargo  and  emigrant  traffic  between  the  districts 
served  from  New  Orleans  and  the  Orient. 


NORWAY. 
NEW    SUBSIDIZED    LINE    TO    UK    IN AlCl  HATED. 

The  minister  from  Norway  has  advised  the  Department  of  State 
that  the  Norwegian  Company  Norge-Mexico  Oolf-Linien  (Norway- 
Mexico  Gulf  Line)  from  the  1st  of  September,  1007,  will  establish  a 
regular  steamship  service  between  Norway,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the 
Gulf  States.  The  steamers  of  the  company,  which  has  a  subsidy 
from  the  Norwegian  Government,  will  touch  at  Ilabana,  Veracruz, 
and  Galveston. 


AUSTRIA. 
NEW    LINE    TO    BE    STARTED    HETWEEN    TRIESTE    AND    CHARLESTON. 

riie  fact  that  a  permanent  steamship  line  is  to  be  estahlislied  this 
eoniing  winter  l)etween  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  Trieste,  Austria,  is 
conveyed  in  a  letter  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  from  a  business 
concern  in  the  former  place.  Tnij)orters  at  Trieste  of  varied  lines  of 
merchandise  are  registered  at  this  Hureau. 
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MERCHANT  TONNAGE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Consul-Greneral  R.  J.  Wynne,  of  London,  reports  that  according 
to  statistics  just  published  by  Lloyd's  Register  the  merchant  fleets 
of  the  globe  now  total  39,438,000  tons,  or  nearly  2,000,000  more  than 
a  year  ago.  Of  this  huge  total  no  less  than  33,969,000  tons  represent 
steam  shipping,  and  17,001,000  tons  of  it  is  under  the  Briti^  flag. 
All  the  prmcipal  maritime  countries  have  added  to  their  merchant 
navies  except  Spain.    The  increase  in  the  case  of  France  is  nominal. 


REVERSING  TURBINE  IMPROVEMENT. 

USE  IN  BRITISH  STEAMERS — GERMAN   STEAM -PRESSURE  INVENTION. 

Consul  John  L.  Griffiths,  of  Liverpool,  in  describing  the  extent  and 
capacity  of  recently  built  British  steamships,  gives  the  following 
information  relative  to  the  turbine  engines  which  are  to  supply  the 
motive  power : 

Each  of  the  four  turbines  with  which  the  steamers  are  to  be 
equipped  will  drive  one  shaft  carrying  a  single  propeller  of  manga- 
nese bronze.  Each  steamer  will  have  23  double-ended  and  2  sin^e- 
ended  boilers,  192  furnaces,  and  an  indicated  horsepower  of  70,000. 
The  Stone-Lloyd  system  of  safety  bulkhead  doors  will  be  used.  The 
steamers  will  be  fitted  up  with  the  long-distance  system  of  wireless 
telegraphy,  as  well  as  with  the  most  approved  submarine  signaling 
apparatus.  The  advisability  of  the  use  of  the  turbine  engines  for 
the  Lusitania  and  Mauretania  has  been  much  discussed  in  local  ship- 
ping circles^  but  the  great  success  of  the  British  war  ship  Dread- 
nought, which  was  equipped  with  them,  as  were  also  two  torpedo 
destroyers,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  experimental  stage  oi  the 
turbine  has  been  safely  passed  and  its  future  assured,  although  im- 
provements, of  course,  will  be  made  from  time  to  time. 

An  improvement  in  reversing  turbines  has  been  patented  in  Grer- 
many.  The  invention  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  steam  always 
at  normal  pressure  in  the  boiler,  for  both  the  forward  and  reverse 
movements,  and  also  in  the  position  of  always  having  the  pressure  for 
reversing  equal  to  that  for  forward  traveling  and  of  maintaining  it 
at  the  same  height  for  cruising  speed.  The  forward  turbine  consists 
of  a  high-pressure  and  low-pressure  turbine  which  act  on  a  single 
shaft.  By  means  of  a  three-way  cock  steam  may  be  admitted  either 
through  tne  pipe  and  ports  to  the  high-pressure  turbine  or  through 
the  pipe  and  ports  to  the  reversing  turbine.  The  reversing  turbine  is 
connected,  as  is  the  low-pressure  turbine,  by  a  pipe  with  a  condenser, 
and  is  also  provided  with  means  for  regulating  the  partial  flow  or 
the  steam  by  means  of  a  number  of  valves  which  serve  the  separate 
nozzlas  of  the  guide  channel  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  inventor 
claims  that  a  great  ocean  liner  can  be  built  to  travel  as  fast  as  the 
British  turbine  torpedo  boat  which  made  35  knots  an  hour,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  ,the  consumption  of  coal  to  attain  such  a  speed, 
under  present  conditions,  would  not  be  so  great  as  to  render  this 
impracticable. 
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EXPERIMENTS    SHOW    ECONOMY    FOR   OCEAN    SERVICE. 

With  the  first  voyage  across  the  ocean  of  the  Liisitania,  the  largest 
turbine  steamer  yet  built,  increased  interest  is  shown  in  England 
in  the  use  of  turbine  engines  for  ocean  service.  In  an  address 
recently  delivered  on  this  subject  one  of  the  greatest  English  experts 
stated: 

In  fast  pleasure  steamers  the  economy  of  the  turbine  had  been  found  to  be 
5  to  15  per  cent  superior  to  that  of  similar  vessels  with  triple-expansion  recipro- 
cating engines  and  about  25  per  cent  superior  to  vessels  with  compound  paddle 
engines,  so  that  superior  speeds  were  rendered  possible.  In  cross-channel  boats 
and  in  war  vessels  the  power  and  economy  of  the  reversing  turbines  were  much 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  turbine  vessel,  and  this  enabled  quicker 
maneuvering  to  be  carried  out  with  reduced  boiler  power  and  with  saving  in 
coal.  Turbines  had  been  found  equal  or  superior  in  economy  to  reciprocating 
engines  for  speeds  down  to  about  16  knots,  and  in  some  cases,  where  large  and 
comparatively  costly  turbines  had  been  fitted,  such  as  in  yachts,  down  to  about 
12  to  15  knots.  But  the  solution  of  the  problem  for  slow  vessels  undoubtedly 
laid  in  a  combination  of  reciprocating  engines  and  turbines,  the  former  to  deal 
with  the  high-pressure  part  of  the  expansion  and  the  latter  the  low-pressure 
part,  covering  a  greatly  increased  total  range  of  expansion.  Such  a  combina- 
tion it  was  estimated  would  efifect  a  saving  of  about  12  per  cent  in  coal  in  the 
case  of  an  intermediate  liner  of  15-knots  speed  over  the  best  quadruple-expansion 
reciprocating  machinery  and  with  a  reduced  weight  of  propelling  machinery, 
and  in  a  large  vessel  of  10  to  12  knots  speed  a  saving  of  15  to  20  per  cent  in 
coal  consumption  over  the  best  triple-expansion  reciprocating  engine.  In  some 
cases  there  would  be  an  increase  of  capital  cost,  which  it  was  estimated  would 
be  recovered  in  less  than  three  years  by  the  increased  earning  power  of  the 
vessel,  but  in  the  larger  vessels  there  would  be  little  or  no  increase  in  such  cost. 
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WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  THE  PLAX  IX   CAXADA   AXD   IX    ENGLAXD. 

An  Ottawa  newspaper,  understood  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Canadian 
government,  says  that  a  definite  offer  has  been  made  by  a  company  to 
undertake  a  fast  steamship  service  on  the  Atlantic  as  part  ofthe 
All-Red  project,  connecting  Great  Britain  with  China  via  Canada, 
for  a  subsidy  of  $2,500,000  a  year,  and  the  Canadian  government, 
through  the  prime  minister,  has  offered  to  bear  half  the  cost  of  this 
subsidy  and  contribute  $1,250,000  annually.  This  would  leave  the 
British  Government  to  make  up  the  other  half  and  the  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  governments  to  contribute  the  major  portion  to  obtain 
the  All-Red  Line  which  has  been  discussed  recently.  The  newspaper 
states  that  it  is  believed  the  British  Government  will  announce  soon 
that  it  is  prepared  to  bear  its  share  of  the  expense  of  establishing  the 
service.  The  London  Economist  in  speaking  on  this  proposed  fast 
line  by  way  of  Canada  to  India  says : 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  frequently  carries  small  bodies  of  troops  to 
and  from  the  China  stations,  but  rarely  carries  any  coming  from  or  destined  for 
India.  The  reason  is  that  Bombay  is  within  twenty  days  of  Southampton  by 
way  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Suez  Canal.  Obviously  that  time  could  not  be  equaled 
or  even  approached  by  way  of  Canada  with  ISknot  ships  or  any  other  ships  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  The  Canadian  Pacific  performs  a  considerable  feat 
in  carrying  the  mails  from  Englnnd  to  Hongkong  in  twenty-nine  days  or  less, 
having  regard  to  the  length  of  the  journey  and  the  stops  at  Japanese  ports ;  but 
mails  from  London  can  be  landed  at  Shanghai  by  the  Siberian  Railway  in  twenty 
days  or  less,  and  no  new  service  which  money  could  place  on  the  Canadian  route 
could  possibly  do  as  well  as  that.  All  that  can  be  accomplished  by  the  All-Red 
project  through  Canada  is  the  reduction  of  time  for  passengers  Ixitweeu  ¥lw%\wcA 
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and  Australia  and  betw^een  England,  China,  and  Japan,  though  in  the  latter 
instance  the  Siberian  route  will  always  be  the  quiclter.  Freight  between  these 
countries  will  continue  to  go  by  the  all-water  routes.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Canadian  line  could  reduce  freight  rates,  but  if  they  succeeded  in  doing  so,  if 
they  give  us  lower  export  rates  than  we  now  enjoy,  they  would  to  that  extent  be 
employing  the  British  portion  of  their  subsidy  in  augmenting  Canadian  compe- 
tition with  the  British  farmer,  which,  from  his  point  of  view,  would  be  rather 
absurd. 


WATERWAYS. 

« 

FRANCE. 
ECX^NOMY    IN    MOVEMENT   OF    FREIGHT   BY    WATER. 

The  following  report,  covering  the  cooperation  of  State  and  com- 
munities in  the  construction  of  French  canals,  the  cost  of  constructing 
them,  and  the  comparative  freight  charges  by  canals,  rivers,  and  rail- 
ways, is  furnished  by  Consul-General  Eobert  P.  Skinner,  of  Mar- 
seille : 

The  systematic  effort  to  improve  and  facilitate  river  navigation  in 
France  took  the  form,  in  1879,  of  a  general  law  in  regard  to  railroads, 
rivers,  canals,  and  seaports.  It  was  rightly  considered  that  these 
were  all  branches  of  the  same  subject  and  that  there  should  be  a 
scheme  of  general  improvement  harmonizing  in  eveiy  detail.  The  law 
of  1879  was,  in  fact,  merely  a  programme,  intended  to  be  executed  as 
the  resources  of  the  country  might  permit,  and  up  to  1890  it  had  been 
departed  from  only  to  the  extent  made  necessary  by  the  progress  in 
methods  of  transportation.  One  of  the  essential  features  of  the  Frey- 
cinet  programme  of  1879  was  the  standardizing  of  various  types  of 
canals  which  had  been  brought  into  existence  through  local  pressure. 
M.  Freycinet  proposed  a  canal  type  permitting  the  utilization  of 
barges  12G.31  leet  long  by  16.40  feet  beam  and  drawing  5.9  feet  of 
water. 

Among  other  projects  contemplated  in  this  scheme  was  the  cutting 
of  a  canal  from  the  Rhone  River  at  a  point  near  Aries  to  the  city  oi 
Marseille,  thus  shortening  the  distance  between  this  city,  and  Lyon 
and  making  it  possible  to  utilize  barges  and  other  craft,  which  can 
not  with  safety  navigate  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  project  for 
this  canal  has  been  recast  a  number  of  times,  and  actual  work  has 
been  commenced  only  recently.  The  canal  will  be  50.33  miles  in 
length,  will  have  a  channel  9.84  feet  deep,  and  will  accommodate 
barges  of  2,000  tons  burden.  The  cost  has  been  fixed  at  $13,703,000, 
of  which  the  State  is  to  pay  $0,851,000,  the  town  and  department 
councils  $2,605,500,  and  the  Marseille  chamber  of  commerce  $4,246,- 
000.  When  this  canal  was  first  proposed  the  Rhone  was  navi- 
gated by  steamboats,  most  of  which  have  been  replaced  by  barges 
moving  in  fleets. 

AVhere  the  French  policy  of  canal,  port,  and  river  improvement 
differs  strikingly  from  that  prevailing  in  the  United  States  is  in 
the  matter  of  original  expense.  While  such  works  in  France  are 
invariably  controlled  by  the  State,  it  is  recognized  as  a  fixed  rule 
that  the  localities  through  whicli  waterways  pass  or  where  ports 
are  created  profit  to  a  degree  which  can  not  be  enjoyed  by  the  com- 
muniiy  at  large,  and  that  these  localities  should  contribute  an  appro- 
priate  part  of  the  primary  investment. 
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LOCAL  PARTICIPATION  IN  CANAL  CONSTRUCTION. 

In  discussing  the  details  of  work  to  be  first  taken  up  the  Senate 
committee  thus  expressed  itself:  "  Priority  should  be  given  to  enter- 
prises which,  while  urgently  demanded,  have  also  the  advantage  of 
an  assured  financial  cooperation  amounting  to  50  per  cent  at  least." 

The  chambers  of  commerce  are  usually  the  instruments  through 
which  municipalities  contribute,  and  the  obligations  so  created  are 
usually  met  by  the  issuance  of  bonds,  the  interest  and  sinking  fund 
thereof  being  provided  for  by  the  collection  of  authorized  fees,  the 
chamber  of  commerce  being  frequently  an  administrative  body.  The 
Marseille  chamber  of  commerce  will  collect  a  toll  of  2  cents  per 
package  upon  imported  merchandise  in  barrels,  boxes,  and  sacks, 
and  per  ton  upon  merchandise  in  bulk,  as  a  means  of  discharging 
its  financial  obligation  in  respect  to  the  Rhone  Canal,  and  it  is  already 
collecting  fees  and  rentals  with  the  proceeds  of  which  it  maintains 
certain  wharves  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  for  the  use  of  shipping 
of  every  nationality. 

The  length  and  cost  of  the  French  transportation  system  up  to 
January  1, 1901,  were  as  follows: 


Description. 


Local  highways 

National  highways 

Tramways 

Local  railroads 

Prunk  railroads 

Rivers  and  canals. . 
Ports 


Total, 


Length 
in  miles. 


Paid  by  inter- 
ested localities. 


316,898 

23,656 

2,628 

2,971 

23,784 

7,397 


377,334 


$227,740,000 


126,608,000 

88,587,000 

1,920,736,000 

6,755,000 

25, 669, 000 


2,396,095,000 


Pai<l  by  the 
State. 


Total  cost. 


881.060,000 
303,975,000 


2,509,000 
834,532,000 
322,503,000 
174,aV<,000 


8308,800,000 
303,975,000 
126,608,000 
91,096,000 
2,755,268.000 
329,258,000 
200,527,000 


1,719,437,000 


4,115,532,000 


The  freight  embarked  on  canal  and  river  boats  for  the  past  four 
years  was  as  follows : 


1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Canals 

Tons. 
18,513,471 
14,617,471 

Tons. 
18,195,000 
14,243,701 

Tons. 
18, 657, 806 
15,119,534 

Tons. 
18.357.339 

Rivers 

15,381,963 

COMPARATIVE   FREIGHT   RATES. 


Freight  rates  by  canal  are  materially  lower  than  rates  upon  the 
same  merchandise  by  rail,  but  the  difference  is  less  striking  perhaps 
than  an  American  investigator  might  expect.  On  March  23,  1907, 
the  comparative  rates  per  ton  from  Cette  to  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux 
were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Cette  to 
Toulouse. 

Cette  to 
Bordeaux. 

Rail. 

SI.  33 
1.33 
3.38 
1.33 
1.43 
1.84 
1.96 

Canal. 

$1.16 
1.06 
1.16 
1.21 
1.16 
.77 
1.16 

Rail. 

$2.02 
2.02 
4.90 
2.02 
2.39 
2.87 
2.99 

Canal. 

Wine 

81.64 

Wheat 

1.73 

Oil 

1.73 

Petroleum 

2.02 

Phosphates 

1.93 

Coal 

1.45 

Tiles 

1.93 
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Nearly  the  entire  freight  traflSc  on  the  Rhone  River  is  controlled  by 
one  company,  which  enjoys  a  practical  monopoly  thereof,  but  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why  other  companies,  if  equipped  with  the 
necessary  capital  and  provided  with  an  efficient  fleet,  might  not  enter 
the  field.  Although  shipments  by  river  to  Marseille  are  transported 
a  much  greater  distance  than  shipments  forwarded  by  rail,  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  the  connecting  canal  now  being  constructed  between 
Marseille  and  Aries,  river  freight  rates  are  nevertheless  considerably 
lower  than  those  quoted  by  the  railway  company.  The  following 
sample  scale  of  prices  prevailed  on  March  26,  1907,  upon  the  two 
routes,  Marseille  to  I^von : 


Article. 


Soap 

Vcgetiible  oil. 
Wine  in  cn.sks 


Water. 

Kail. 

Article. 

Water. 

RaU. 

Per  ton. 
$2. 07 

Per  ton, 

«2.89 

4.24 

o.  38 

1  Petroleum 

/^  ton. 

«2.70 

l.M 

1.93 

Per  ton. 
93.86 

2.99 

Coal 

2.41 

2.70 

Wheat 

2.63 

Between  Marseille  and  Lyon  canal  and  river  tonnage  is  always 
available  for  any  amount  of  freight  that  may  be  offered.  The  busi- 
ness is  not  very  remunerative  on  account  of  the  strong  competition  of 
the  railroad  company. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  FRENCH  SYSTEM  OF  WATERWAYS. 

As  to  whether  it  would  pay  to  build  the  French  canal  system  now, 
had  it  not  been  called  into  being  before  the  existing  railways  were  con- 
structed, can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  very  unlikely  that 
various  cities,  notably  Marseille,  would  be  clamoring  at  this  time  for 
the  right  to  spend  their  own  money  upon  improved  waterways,  if  they 
were  not  convinced  of  their  practical  utility.  While  the  French  rail- 
way system,  with  the  exception  of  some  comparatively  unimportant 
lines,  is  the  result  of  private  enterprise  backed  by  government  guar- 
anties, according  to  the  French  theory  of  political  economy  they 
belong  to  the  state,  and  ultimately  will  be  brought  under  state  owner- 
ship, as  they  are  already  under  state  control.  It  is  considered  that 
the  railways  and  canals  both  have  their  particular  function  in  the 
modern  state,  and  that  the  proper  equipment  for  economic  develop- 
ment is  incomplete  without  both.  Referring  to  the  results  alreaoy 
obtained  in  France  from  an  imperfectly  developed  system  of  water- 
ways, the  Senate  committee  said  in  1903 : 

It  is  iiiii)ortant  that  we  achieve  the  concordance  of  the  dimensions  of  inter- 
communicating canals,  and  that  we  select  for  first  execution  the  waterways  yet 
to  be  constructed  whch  appear  to  be  of  the  greatest  necessity.  It  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  traction  itself  is  less  costly  by  water  than  by  rail.  The  interested 
localities  have  the  right  to  demand  the  connection  of  exising  railways  and 
canals,  where  such  connections  would  be  favorable  to  the  trade  of  regions  not 
in  direct  contact  with  the  canals.  In  nations  where  canals  and  railways  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  State,  this  has  been  accomplished  already.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Where 
transportation  by  water  and  rail  are  both  available,  they  complement  and  com- 
plete each  other,  the  one  transporting  heavy  materials,  the  low  cost  of  which  is 
an  indispensable  condition  to  the  vitality  of  industries  which  aliment  in  their 
turn  the  traffic  of  the  railway  lines. 
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RUSSIA. 
A  VAST  ENTERPRISE  FOR  CONNECTING  THE  BALTIC  AND  BLACK   SEAS. 

Consul  Alexander  Heingartner,  of  Riga,  advises  that  the  credits 
having  been  granted,  the  Russian  ministry  of  ways  of  communica- 
tion has  intrusted  to  M.  S.  J.  Maxinovitch,  an  engineer  attached  to 
that  department,  the  work  of  preparing  a  plan  for  the  construction 
of  a  canal  to  connect  the  Baltic  with  the  Black  Sea.  The  present 
position  of  this  project,  as  given  by  the  department's  official  organ,  is 
as  follows: 

The  original  plans  of  the  waterway  Riga-Cherson  having  been 
found  inadequate,  the  ministry  of  ways  of  communication  has  pre- 
pared a  new  project  which  should  confer  the  benefits  of  a  canal  and 
at  the  same  time  utilize  the  energy  contained  in  the  falls  of  the 
western  Dwina  and  Dnieper  for  the  generation  of  electric  power, 
such  power  being  estimated  at  220,000  horsepower,  with  a  local  value 
of  50  to  100  rubles  (ruble=51.5  cents)  per  horsepower  per  annum. 
The  following  are  the  main  features  of  the  scheme :  First.  The  depth 
of  the  waterway  to  be  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  vessels  of  a  carry- 
ing capacity  or  not  over  55,000  poods  (900  tons)  or  GO  to  70  cars. 
Second.  A  system  of  locks  on  the  Western  Dwina,  beginning  at  the 
island  of  Dahlen,  near  Riga,  to  the  town  of  Vtebsk,  a  distance  of 
540  versts  (350  miles).  Third.  A  canal  to  join  the  two  rivers — 
Western  Dwina  and  Dnieper — starting  from  the  town  of  Vitebsk  on 
the  Dwina,  to  that  of  Oesha  on  the  Dnieper — 86  versts  (60  miles). 
Fourth.  A  system  of  locks  on  the  Dnieper  from  Oesha  to  its  junction 
with  the  river  Beresina,  384  versts  (275  miles).  Fifth.  For  a  dis- 
tance of  102  verst  (70  miles)  along  the  unnavigable  portion  of  the 
Dnieper,  a  system  of  stone  locks,  nine  in  number. 

The  total  length  of  the  w\iterway  is  to  be  about  2,310  versts 
C  1,525  miles),  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work  75,000,000  rubles,  and 
among  the  many  benefits  a  relief  to  the  chronic  congestion  on  the 
Southwestern  Railroad  system,  it  being  estimated  that  the  Dnieper 
alone  is  able  to  further  freight  during  the  navigation  season  to  the 
amount  of  180,000,000  poods  (2,900,000  tons),  or  240,000  cars.  The 
expense  in  connection  with  the  utilization  of  the  falls  of  the  two 
rivers  for  electric  purposes  is  calculated  at  a  further  185,000,000 
rubles,  so  that  the  estimated  outlay  on  the  new  project  is  260,000,000 
rubles,  or  about  $130,000,000. 

ONTARIO. 
PROGRESS   OF   TRENT   VALLEY    CANAL. 

By  the  opening  of  the  lift  lock  at  Kirkfield,  Ontario,  on  July  5, 
writas  Consul  E.  A.  Wakefield,  of  Orillia,  160  miles  of  navigable 
waters  were  opened  to  pleasure  craft  and  small  commercial  vessels 
from  the  Kawaitha  Lakes  to  Lake  Simcoe.  The  event  marked 
another  step  in  the  completion  of  the  Trent  Valley  Canal,  which  is 
designed  to  establish  direct  communication  between  Lake  Ontario 
and  Georgian  Bay.  As  the  depth  of  water  is  only  8  feet,  freight  and 
passenger  traffic  will  be  restricted  to  small  vessels. 
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The  lift  lock  is  a  steel  and  concrete  structure,  containing  two  steel 
chambers  worked  by  hydraulic  pressure.  As  one  descends  the  other 
ascends,  the  weight  or  the  descending  chamber  carrying  the  other 
upward.  The  height  of  the  lift  is  48  feet  6  inches.  Each  chamber  is 
140  feet  long,  33  feet  wide,  9  feet  10  inches  deej),  and  contains  8  feet 
of  water,  the  approximate  weight  of  which  is  1,385  tons.  Each 
chamber  is  supported  in  a  steel  ram  7  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  which 
works  in  an  8-foot  cylinder.  The  cost  of  the  structure,  exclusive  of 
concrete  and  breast  walls,  was  $298,000. 


MUNICIPAL  CONVEYANCES. 

MILAN. 
GOOD    RESULTS    FROM    PUBLIC    CAB    SERVICE LOW    FARES    THE    RULE. 

Consul  J.  E.  Dunning,  of  Milan,  makes  the  following  report  on  the 
public  cabs  in  that  Italian  city,  which,  owing  to  the  suggestion  that 
some  American  cities  adopt  a  service  similar  to  that  so  successfully 
established  in  Europe,  may  be  of  interest.    The  consul  writes : 

Milan  has  a  service  of  about  500  1 -horse  cabs,  three- fourths  being 
victorias,  while  the  rest  are  broughams;  in  winter  the  former  can 
also  be  turned  into  broughams.  All  cabs  have  the  taximeter  system, 
bj^  which  the  charge  is  15  American  cents  for  the  first  three-fifths  of  a 
mile,  and  2  cents  K)r  every  succeeding  three-tenths  of  a  mile,  equal  to 
from  15  to  20  cents  per  ordinary  fare  between  two  city  points.  The 
larger  part  of  the  victorias  have  rubber  tires,  and  the  broughams 
have  iron  tires.  Cab  drivers  are  paid  in  two  ways,  the  concern  which 
owns  the  greatest  number  of  the  Milan  cabs  paying  the  men  25  per 
cent  of  the  cab  earnings  each  day,  while  the  other  companies  pay  a 
fixed  salary  of  58  cents  a  day,  or  about  $4  a  week,  plus  tips^  which 
bring  the  earnings  up  to  $7  to  $9  a  week.  The  cabmen's  working  day 
is  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours.  They  have  one  holiday  each  week, 
unpaid.     The  cabs  run  day  and  night,  always  with  the  same  charges. 

Fares  are  rather  lower  in  Milan  than  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Street- 
car fare  is  only  2  cents,  except  before  8.30  oclock  in  the  morning,  when 
it  is  1  cent.  The  absence  of  trolley  transfers  and  the  low  price  of 
cab  fares  make  the  cab  attractive  when  more  than  three  people  are 
in  a  party.  The  ordinary  victoria  cab  carries  four  persons  com- 
fortably. 

The  taximeter  is  of  European  make.  It  is  affixed  to  the  right  side 
of  the  driver's  seat,  in  plain  view  of  the  passenger,  who  can  read  at 
any  time  on  the  dial  the  amount  of  fare  due  and  the  extra  fare  for 
heavy  baggage.  The  mechanism  is  worked  from  the  wheels  when 
the  cab  is  in  motion  and  by  clockwork  in  the  taximeter  when  the  cab 
is  still.  The  machine  is  set  by  the  driver  by  means  of  a  lever  which, 
remaining  upright  when  the  cab  is  unemployed,  carries  a  small  red 
metal  flag  printed  with  the  word  "  Libero  "  (free)  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  public. 

PUBLIC    AUTOMOBILE    CABS    IN    GREAT  DEMAND. 

The  Milan  automobile  cabs,  of  which  there  are  now  about  25  run 
by  a  private  company ^  also  have  the  taximeter  system.    The  charge  is 
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14  American  cents  for  the  first  quarter  mile  and  2  cents  for  each 
following  one-eighth  of  a  mile  for  a  fare  of  not  more  than  four  per- 
sons. The  companjr  has  in  service  two  types  of  cars  driven  by  ben- 
zine and  by  electricity.  They  have  both  the  fixed  and  "  Cape  cart " 
tops.  The  benzine  cars  cost  about  $2,500  each  and  the  electrics  $2,000. 
The  outer  coverings  of  the  tires  cost  $20  and  the  inner  tubes  $10 
each,  which  means  for  each  car  $120  in  tires  alone.  The  outer  cover- 
ings of  the  tires  have  to  be  changed  after  every  300  miles,  so  that 
each  one  costs  about  10  cents  per  mile.  The  cars  themselves  are 
expected  to  last  ten  years.  These  cars  carry  a  supply  of  about 
50  quarts  of  benzine  and  consume  about  If  quarts  per  mile,  giving 
the  car  a  radius  of  30  miles  without  refilling  tanks.  Benzine  in  Italy 
costs  14  cents  per  quart.  The  electric  cars  are  fitted  with  accumu- 
lators of  German  make,  which  so  far  have  been  found  satisfactory. 
The  accumulators  run  the  car  for  30  to  40  miles  without  recharging. 
Fares  are  higher  than  in  the  horse  cabs,  from  30  cents  for  an  ordi- 
nary trip  between  two  single  points  without  a  stop  to  $1  for  a  drive 
of  an  hour.  The  chaff eurs  get  the  same  pay  as  cab  drivers,  although 
their  working  day  is  only  ten  hours.  Uniforms  are  supplied  them 
free.  They  are  obliged  to  go  over  the  car  every  morning  and  clean 
and  thoroughly  examine  it.  The  service  is  eminently  satisfactory  to 
the  public,  and  the  cars  are  in  great  demand  at  all  hours. 

All  cabs  in  Milan  are  under  municipal  control,  and  there  are  heavy 
penalties  for  overcharge  or  refusing  fares.  Even  before  the  arrival 
of  the  taximeters  overcharges  were  practically  unknown  in  Milan. 
A  system  of  carriage  men  is  maintained  in  the  chain  of  city  squares 
upon  which  Milan  is  laid  out,  and  they  keep  a  nearly  equal  supply 
of  cabs  at  all  the  stands  or  move  them  from  one  part  of  the  city  to 
another  when  occasion  requires. 

A  certain  proportion  of  the  drivers  work  all  day  and  all  night,  thus 
earning  a  slightly  larger  salary  and  considerably  more  in  tips.  These 
men  live  in  their  cabs,  eating  and  sleeping  there  in  winter  as  well  as 
in  summer.  They  belong  to  the  comparatively  limited  class  of  cab- 
men who  operate  more  or  less  independently. 


LIVERPOOL. 
CABS  AND  ELECTRIC  TRAM  CARS  USED CROWDING  PROHIBITED. 

The  transportation  methods  in  Liverpool  are  described  as  follows 

by  Consul  J.  L.  Griffiths : 

The  public  conveyances  of  Liverpool  consist  of  electric  tram  cars 
and  cabs.  Since  the  tram  lines  were  purchased  by  the  municipality 
in  1898  they  have  been  electrified.  The  regulations  governing  the 
carrying  of  passengers  in  public  conveyances  are  prescribed  by  the 
corporation  of  Liverpool.  The  tram  cars  have  accommodation  for 
passengers  in  two  portions,  or  decks,  as  they  are  called  in  England,  the 
upper  deck,  which  is  usually  inclosed  with  glass,  being  reached  by  a 
spiral  stairway.  Smoking  is  ordinarily  permitted  on  the  upper  deck. 
The  tram  cars  are  authorized  to  carry  73  passengers,  31  below  and  42 
above.  No  passengers  are  permitted  to  stand  on  the  upper  deck, 
but  9  are  allowed  U>  do  so  below.  It  is  expressly  provided  that  pas- 
sengers shall  not  stand  on  either  the  front  or  rear  platform.  Fares 
are  charged  according  to  the  distance  traveled,  tii^  ave;t^g<^  i^jc^\^\si^ 
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2  cents.  Workingmen's  and  school  children's  tickets  are  issued  for 
certain  hours  at  reduced  fares.  An  underground  electric  road  passes 
through  a  tunnel  under  the  Mersey  and  connects  Liverpool  with 
Birkenhead  on  the  opposite  side  or  the  river  and  various  near-by 

Eoints  in  Cheshire,  and  an  overhead  electric  railway  passes  along  the 
ne  of  docks.  The  cars  of  both  underground  and  overhead  lines  are 
similar  to  the  cars  on  the  New  York  City  elevated  roads.  Fares  are 
proportioned,  as  on  the  surface  roads,  with  reference  to  the  distance 
traveled.    Transfers  are  not  permitted  on  the  Liverpool  tram  lines. 

REGULATION  OF  CABS. 

The  four-wheeled  cab  in  Liverpool  is  licensed  to  carry  four  per- 
sons inside  and  one  person  outside  in  addition  to  the  driver,  and  a 
two-wheeled  cab  is  licensed  to  carry  two  persons  inside.  In  both 
classes  of  vehicles  a  definite  amount  of  baggage  may  be  carried,  on  a 
four-wheeler  224  pounds  and  on  a  two-wheeler  112  pounds.  The 
Liverpool  city  council  prescribes  the  location  of  the  cab  stands  and 
the  number  of  vehicles  permitted  at  each  stand.  The  cab  fares  which 
may  be  charged  are  as  follows :  For  the  first  mile  or  part  of  a  mile, 
24  cents,  and  after  the  first  mile  for  each  half  or  less  part  of  a  mile, 
12  cents.  Where  the  cab  is  hired  by  time  the  charge  for  the  first 
hour  or  part  of  an  hour  is  48  cents,  and  after  the  first  hour  for  each 
quarter  or  less  part  of  an  hour,  12  cents.  Between  midnight  and 
6  o'clock  a.  m.  an  additional  one-half  fare  is  enforced.  If  the  person 
hiring  wishes  to  return,  he  can  do  so  for  half  fare,  provided  the  deten- 
tion is  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  on  a  24-cent  lare,  thirty  minutes 
on  a  48-cent  fare,  and  one  hour  on  a  72-cent  fare.  All  fares  include 
the  carriage  of  baggage.  Public  conveyances,  such  as  wagonettes, 
are  licensed  to  carry  the  number  of  passengers  they  can  acconmiodate, 
allowing  IG  inches  of  sitting  room  for  each  passenger. 

A\Tiile  the  regulations  in  reference  to  the  carrying  of  passengers  on 
the  various  steam  roads  which  enter  Liverpool  vary  somewhat,  they 
prescribe  in  the  main  that  when  a  carriage  or  compartment  of  a 
carriage  contains  the  full  number  of  passengers  which  it  is  con- 
structed to  carry  no  additional  person  snail  enter  or  remain  therein 
if  requested  by  any  passenger  therein,  or  by  a  guard  of  the  train,  or 
any  duly  authorized  agent  or  servant  of  the  company  not  to  do  so. 
Any  person  failing  to  heed  this  request  shall  be  liable  for  every  such 
offense  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £2  ($9.73)  for  the  first  offense,  and 
not  exceeding  £5  ($24.33)  for  any  subsequent  offense.  Upon  failure 
to  leave  such  carriage  or  compartment  immediately  on  request  by  any 
guard,  passenger,  or  agent,  the  person  may  without  prejudice  to  any 
such  penalty  be  removed  therefrom. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
CITT  OPERATES   STREET   CAR   SERVICE   WITH   LOW   RATES  OF  FARE. 

According  to  Consul  Albert  ITalstead,  of  Birmingham,  that  city 
operates  about  57  miles  of  street  railways,  employs  1,100  men,  has  230 
cars  in  operation,  carries  about  1,425,000  people  each  week,  and  has 
receipts  from  these  lines  averaging  about  $25,292  weekly.  Continuing, 
he  says : 
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Birmingham  owns  and  operates  its  own  gas  works,  waterworks, 
electric  lighting  plant,  runs  street  cars,  and  engages  in  municipal 
housing  in  a  moderate  degree,  and  has  its  own  swimming  baths,  in 
addition  to  sewers,  parks,  technical  schools,  etc.,  that  are  part  of  the 
recognized  functions  of  American  cities.  Although,  in  contrast  to 
many  other  municipalities,  Birmingham  has  always  owned  the  perma- 
nent way  of  the  street  car  lines,  it  was  not  until  January  1, 1904:,  that 
it  began  the  actual  operation  of  a  street  car  line,  and  this  was  but  1 
mile  in  length.  The*  first  lines  were  constructed  about  1880  and  were 
leased  to  companies,  the  city  keeping  the  repair  and  maintenance 
under  its  own  control.  The  city  expended  approximately  $4,500,000 
in  preparing  to  operate  its  street  car  service.  The  capital  for  this 
purpose  was  borrowed  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent  per  year,  the  loans 
becoming  payable  at  the  end  of  thirty  years. 

The  fares  on  the  various  street  car  lines  operated  by  the  city  were 
arranged  with  the  idea  of  giving  a  maximum  carriage  of  2  miles  for 
2  cents.  Workmen  are  carried  4^  miles  for  2  cents  on  workmen's 
return  tickets,  but  must  start  before  8  a.  m.,  and  they  can  return  at 
any  time  during  the  day.  Motormen  and  conductors  work  ten  hours 
a  day  and  six  days  a  week.  The  minimum  pay  of  motormen  is  $7.29 
and  of  conductors  $6.08  a  week,  and  the  maximum  pay  of  motormen, 
which  begins  with  the  third  year's  service,  is  $8.02  and  for  conductors 
$7.29.  In  addition  the  city  grants  a  pension  to  every  worker  after  a 
minimum  of  twenty  years  continuous  service,  if  he  is  not  less  than  55 
years  old.  Pensions  are  paid  as  follows:  After  twenty  years  service, 
$1 .70  per  week ;  after  thirty  years,  $2.08  per  week ;  after  forty  years, 
$2.43  per  week. 

The  street  cars  are  all  of  the  double-deck  type,  which  is  common 
in  England,  with  a  total  capacity  of  50  people,  of  whom  26  may  sit 
outside  and  24  inside.  The  majority  of  these  cars  are  provided  with 
a  top-deck  cover,  while  their  sides  have  large  glass  windows  which 
may  be  opened  or  closed  as  required. 


LONDON. 
MOTOR    CABS    COMPEL    HORSE    VEHICLES    TO    REDUCE    PRICES. 

Consul-General  R.  J.  Wynne,  of  London,  reports  that  the  tax- 
imeter system  is  about  to  be  adopted  generally  in  that  city  for 
vehicles  on  hire  in  the  streets.    He  adds : 

Great  success  has  followed  the  introduction  of  the  continental 
taximeter  motor  cabs  in  London  at  low  rates  of  fare  and  with  chaf- 
feurs  in  smart  liveries.  To  meet  this  competition  the  horse  cab  and 
hackney  proprietors  have  been  compelled  to  ask  permission  of  the 
authorities  to  use  the  long  objected  to  taximeters.  The  new  motor 
cabs  charge  but  16  cents  a  mile  for  one  or  two  passengers,  as  against 
20  cents  by  the  hansoms.  The  horse  company's  vehicles  offer  to  meet 
the  situation  by  carrying  passengers  at  12  cents  a  mile  or  short  trip 
by  taximeter  record.  A  report  made  to  the  Tjondon  horse  cab 
owners  by  a  delegate  to  the  Continent  shows  that  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  taximeters  in  Paris  the  fares  there  averaged  8  a  day, 
while  with  the  taximeter  they  increased  to  15^  a  day.  In  Berlin 
the  delegate  found  only  250  out  of  8,500  cabs  without  the  taximeter. 
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AN    ELECTRICAL   SYSTEM    DESIRED    WITHOUT   OVERHEAD   TROLLEY. 

The  suburban  authorities  will  not  permit  the  adoption  of  the  over- 
head or  trolley  system,  but  are  inclined  to  agree  to  an  experiment 
with  a  surface-contact  system.  In  the  new  qrstem  under  contempla- 
tion the  electrical  energy  is  obtained  by  the  contact  of  skates  fixed 
under  the  cars  with  studs  on  the  surface  of  the  road.  These  studs 
in  the  center  of  the  tracks  are  brought  into  contact  with  cables 
underneath  by  a  mechanical  device  operated  by  magnetic  action. 
The  studs  are  only  charged  with  electricity  when  a  car  is  actually 
passing  over  them.  The  principal  advantage  of  the  system  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  London  tramway  aumorities  is  that  the  exca- 
vation required  for  the  laying  of  the  tracks  is  very  much  less  than 
with  the  conduit,  and  the  cost  is  proportionately  reduced. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  cost  of  the  three  systems  per  mile  of 
single  track,  exclusive  of  cables  and  other  equipment  common  to  all, 
compares  as  follows :  Underground-conduit  system,  $85,000 ;  surface- 
contact  system,  $52,500 ;  and  overhead-trolley  system,  $49,500.  Terms 
have  been  tentatively  arranged  with  the  owners  of  the  patents  by 
which  they  will  make  a  royalty  of  $2,500  a  mile  of  single  track  and 
a  smaller  sum  per  mile  in  the  event  of  the  system  being  used  on  a 
large  scale. 

MANCHESTER. 
MODERN    VEHICLES    HAVE    SUPPLANTED    THE   OMNIBUS. 

Vice-Consul  J.  W.  Thomas,  of  Manchester,  reports  as  follows  con- 
cerning the  transportation  facilities  of  that  English  city : 

The  chief  mode  of  transportation  of  passengers  in  Manchester  and 
its  suburbs  is  by  tram  car.  In  1901  the  city  converted  the  tram- 
ways, then  worked  by  horses,  into  electric  traction,  and  electrically 
driven  cars  now  run  out  from  the  city  in  every  direction,  the  dis- 
tances varying  from  3  to  8  miles,  in  consequence  of  which  fares  have 
been  greatly  reduced.  There  are  two  sizes  of  tram  cars  in  use,  the 
largest  carrying  74  passengers,  32  inside  and  42  outside;  the  smaller, 
20  inside  and  25  outside.  Horse  cabs,  or  hackney  carriages,  are 
largely  used,  and  motor  cabs  are  coming  into  favor.  There  are  two 
styles  of  cabs,  the  hansom  cab,  licensed  to  carry  2  passengers,  and 
the  four-wheeler,  licensed  to  carry  4  passengers.  Since  the  advent 
of  the  electric  tram  car  the  omnibus  is  now  only  in  use  at  the  different 
tram  termini. 


FORMOSA. 

HTcvcLixc;  rorrLAR — amehkan-made  wheels  numerous. 

Consul  Julean  H.  Arnold,  of  Tamsui,  reports  that  while  there  are 

no  dealers  in  automobiles  in  Formosa  and  the  island  has  yet  to  see 

her  first  automobile,  there  is  in  use  there  a  large  number  of  bicycles. 

He  pictures  the  trade  possibilities  as  follows: 

Bicycling  is  very  popular  with  both  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  resi- 
dents here.  Bicycle  meets  in  which  Japanese  and  Chinese  participate 
are  held  twice  each  year  in  the  capital  city.    An  advertising  agent 
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would  have  undoubtedly  found  good  material  in  the  picture  which 
the  last  meet  here  presented.  Besides  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  foreign 
spectators  lining  the  circular  track  upon  which  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  contestants  were  racing  their  wheels,  there  were  about  fifty 
tattooed-faced  savages  of  the  head-hunter  tribe.  Some  of  the  chief- 
tains were  decorated  and  ornamented  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
American  Indian.  There  were  many  American-made  wheels  to  be 
seen  in  this  meet.  During  the  year  1906  there  were  imported  320 
bicycles;  of  this  number  only  8  are  put  down  as  imported  from 
foreign  countries;  the  other  312  were  imported  from  Japan,  the 
majority  being  American-made  wheels.  There  are  no  dealers  here 
importing  from  America  direct.  Exporters  must  convince  the  local 
dealers  that  they  can  save  by  importing  directly  from  the  United 
States,  in  which  event  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  number  of  American- 
made  wheels  coming  into  this  market  will  increase.  The  cities  here 
are  provided  with  good,  wide,  well-paved  streets.  The  roads  into 
the  country  are  being  continually  improved.  There  are  no  carriages 
nor  tram  cars  in  use  in  the  island,  hence  cycling  holds  a  strong 
position. 


TIRE  PUNCTURE  REMEDY. 

AUSTRALIAN    INVENTION    TO    SAFEGUARD    MOTOR   TRAVEL. 

Concerning  the  new  substance  called  "miraculum,"  invented  by 
an  Australian  for  repairing  and  preserving  pneumatic  tires  of  ve- 
hicles, Consul  Albert  Halstead,  of  Birmingham,  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing information : 

A  composition  has  been  brought  to  the  United  Kingdom  from 
Australia  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  prevent  the  puncturing  of  pneu- 
matic tires  on  bicycles,  motor  bicycles,  and  motor  cars.  The  new 
composition  is  shortly  to  be  placed  on  the  British  market,  and  later 
it  will  be  introduced  into  the  United  States.  This  preparation  con- 
sists of  a  semiliquid  composition  similar  in  color  and  thickness  to 
cream.  It  is  injected  in  a  cold  condition  through  the  valve  into  the 
inner  tube  of  a  pneumatic  tire.  The  revolution  of  the  wheel  spreads 
the  compound  on  the  inside  of  the  tire  so  that  if  the  tire  is  punctured 
it  exudes  through  the  hole  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  atmos- 
phere congeals,  completely  filling  the  hole. 

It  is  reported  that  in  a  motor  tire  treated  with  this  composition  a 
6-inch  nail  has  been  driven  in  to  a  depth  of  3  inches,  and  the  nail 
being  withdrawn,  the  car  was  then  sent  on  a  short  journey.  On  return- 
ing, its  punctured  tire  was  found  to  be  quite  hard.  It  is  asserted  that 
there  is  no  loss  of  resiliance  by  the  use  of  this  compound ;  that  it  has 
a  preservative  effect  on  rubber.  It  does  not,  however,  prevent  a  large 
hole  or  tear  in  the  tube  from  being  repaired  by  vulcanization  in  the 
usual  way.  [The  address  of  the  inventor  is  on  file  at  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures.] 


TEXTILES. 

COTTON  GOODS  TRADE. 

FORMOSA. 
CHINESE    DEALERS    HANDLE   THE   TRADE HOW   THEY   CONDUCT    IT. 

Consul  Julean  H.  Arnold,  of  Tamsui,  has  secured  the  following 
information  from  various  Chinese  piece  goods  dealers  located  there 
as  to  the  state  of  the  cotton  cloth  market  of  Formosa  during  the 
present  year : 

There  are  located  in  North  Formosa  four  large  dealers  handling 
foreign  piece  goods  and  many  more  engaged  in  Japanese  piece  goods 
business.  The  business  is  entirely  confined  to  Chinese  dealers  so  far 
as  the  import  trade  is  concerned.  All  of  the  foreign  shirtings  and 
sheetings  reach  this  market  via  Hongkong.  The  largest  of  the  four 
merchants  mentioned  states  that  his  business  during  the  year  1906 
amounted  to  about  700,000  yen,  or  $350,000  gold.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  price  of  rice  has  been  about  double  that  of  last  year,  the 
tea  growers  and  farmers  in  general  are  suffering  heavily,  and  this 
dealer  anticipates  a  shrinkage  in  his  business  of  about  50  per  cent 
over  last  year.  Several  years  ago  foreign  firms  located  here  at- 
tempted to  do  a  piece  goods  business,  but  they  met  with  no  success, 
and  now  the  business  is  conducted  entirely  by  Chinese  houses. 

CLASSES  OF  GOODS  SOLD TARIFF  RATES. 

The  only  foreign  piece  goods  of  any  note  coming  into  this  market 
now  are  while  and  gray  shirtings.  The  trade  in  cotton  tissues  and 
cotton  flannels  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  mills.  The 
bulk  of  the  shirtings  are  of  English  manufacture,  although  the  mark 
"Made  in  Holland"  is  often  to  be  seen  in  the  piece  goods  shops. 
There  is  one  grade  of  white  shirting  made  in  America  which  com- 
mands a  fairly  good  sale  here.  The  Chinese  importers  buy  in  lots  of 
five  and  six  bales  at  a  time  from  Hongkong  merchants.  The  freight, 
coolie  and  boat  hire,  from  Hongkong  to  Daitotei  is  5  yen  per  bale 
(1  yen =$0,498  gold). 

There  is  a  consumption  tax  upon  piece  goods  which  amounts  to 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Besides  these  charges  there  are  the  regular 
import  duties.  By  virtue  of  a  convention  with  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Cxerninny  a  s])ecial  duty  of  0.01  yen  per  square  yard  is  made 
upon  white  shirtings  from  these  countries.  America,  by  virtue  of 
the  most  favored  nation  clause,  has  advantage  of  this  tariff.  Import- 
ers must,  however,  produce  a  certificate  with  each  shipment,  signed 
by  a  J}i]3anese  consul,  showing  the  country  of  origin  of  the  piece 
goods  imported.  These  certificates  cost  3  yen  per  piece. 
1S8 
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CREDIT   SYSTEM,   PACKING,   AND   SAMPLES. 

The  piece-goods  merchants  here  buy  from  Hongkong  upon  a  sixty 
days'  credit  aOTeement,  paying  for  their  purchases  in  five  10-day 
installments.  They  resell  in  this  market  to  smaller  dealers  upon  a 
four  months'  credit  agreement,  receiving  payment  in  15-day  in- 
stallments. The  largest  dealer  whom  I  consulted  claimed  to  have 
100,000  yen  in  outstanding  credits.  The  shirtings  intiended  for  dye- 
ing purposes  come  wrapped  in  burlaps  and  iron  bands.  Those 
intended  for  ready  sale  for  manufacture  into  white  clothing  come 
in  boxes.  The  charges  for  the  boxes  are  about  0.5  to  0.6  yen  per 
piece,  while  the  wrappings  about  the  bales  are  charged  at  0.4  and 
0.45  yen.  These  are  resold  in  this  market  at  about  the  price  charged 
for  them.  The  iron  bands  are  manufactured  into  saws;  the  burlap 
wrappings  are  made  into  coats  for  coolie  wear. 

The  largest  local  dealer  imports  about  600  bales  or  boxes  (contain- 
ing 50  pieces  each)  of  various  white  and  gray  shirtings  each  year. 
I  forward  herewith  samples  of  the  lines  of  piece  goods  most  in 
demand  in  this  market  with  approximate  prices  and  descriptions 
attached.  [The  Bureau  of  Manuiactures  will  loan  these  samples  to 
American  textile  concerns,  in  the  order  of  their  application.]  The 
prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Daitotei,  duty  and  consumption  tax  paid.  Ameri- 
can firms  which  have  no  agents  in  Hongkong  or  in  Japan  should 
not  make  an  effort  to  deal  with  local  merchants  direct,  as  the  latter 
would  undoubtedly  object  to  buying  goods  upon  a  sight-draft  basis. 


MALAYSIA. 
SMALL  SHOWING  OF  AMERICAN   TEXTILES   IN   THE  STR\ITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

Vice-Consul-General  G.  E.  Chamberlin,  of  Singapore,  calls  atten- 
tion in  the  following  report  to  the  opportunity  that  exists  for  extend- 
ing the  sale  of  American  cotton  manufactures  in  Malaysia : 

Our  trade  in  cotton  piece  goods  in  the  Straits  Settlements  is 
far  from  satisfactory,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  given  here- 
with. The  absence  of  American  piece  goods  in  this  market  is  due 
largely  to  lack  of  proper  representation.  There  is  not  an  Ameri- 
can representative  on  the  ground  engaged  in  this  business,  and  it 
is  seldom  that  a  traveling  salesman  is  seen  here  exploiting  Ameri- 
can piece  goods.  The  local  market  is  very  similar  to  that  of  south- 
ern China,  and  while  our  manufacturers  do  a  good  business  on 
certain  lines  of  piece  goods  in  that  country,  there  is  scarcely  any 
business  done  on  these  same  lines  in  this  colony.  Out  of  $6,518,510 
worth  of  plain  cotton  goods — which  covers  what  is  known  as  gray 
cloth  in  this  market,  and  is  largely  sheetings,  shirtings,  etc. — im- 
ported in  1906,  only  $4,586  in  value  came  from  the  United  States, 
and  this  is  the  class  of  goods  upon  which  our  manufacturers  should 
be  able  to  compete,  especially  the  Southern  mills,  which  are  turning 
out  cotton  goods  for  the  China  trade  in  large  quantities. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  goods  in  the  Straits  Settlements  alone 
is  not  great,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  imports  and  exports  given,  and 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  is  only  650,000  population  in 
the  colony,  but  the  adjacent  territory  and  islands  are  resporvslblo.  iv^Y 
the  large  imports  and  exports.     The  bulk  of  the  expoil^  ^o  \.o  ^\^\si. 
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the  Federated  Malay  States,  British  North  Borneo,  Dutch  Borneo, 
Java,  Sumatra,  Celebes,  and  to  the  southern  Philippine  Islands. 

The  following  shows  the  Straits  Settlements  imports  and  exports 
of  cotton  piece  goods,  blankets,  and  yarn  for  last  year,  and  the  small 
share  of  the  United  States  in  the  import  trade : 


CUasseH. 


Plain  .. 
Dyed... 
Printed 
Canvas, 


Total  imports. 


Pieces. 


3, 816, 852 

865,507 

722, 939 

11,621 


Total I    5, 416, 919 


Blankets 

Yarns Iwles. 


305, 225 
27. 664 


Value. 


J6, 518, 519 

1,901,458 

1,424,607 

69,  648 


Imports  from  the 
United  States. 


Pieces.      Value. 


Total  exports. 


Pieces. 


1,164 

700 

5,240 


94,586 
1,988 
8,722 


9,914,232 


7,094  I      15,296 


93,065 
1,516,155 


I 


1,632,478 

1,099,149 

698, 737 

4,580 


3,434,939 


444,339 
24,184 


Value. 


$8,117,803 

1.950.702 

1,179.550 

26,612 


6,274,667 


106,314 
1,319,170 


The  bulk  of  the  cotton  piece  goods  imported  came  from  England, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  the  remainder  of  the  Continent  supplying 
only  a  small  percentage.  The  yarns  came  principally  from  England, 
Holland,  and  India,  and  the  blankets  from  Germany,  Holland,  and 
England.  The  stocks  carried  over  from  last  year  by  the  importing 
houses  were  somewhat  larger  than  the  year  previous,  but,  considering 
the  amount  of  business  done,  a  very  good  showing  is  made.  The 
following  gives  the  number  of  pieces  of  cotton  goods  in  the  hands 
of  the  Singapore  importers  on  December  31,  1906.  There  are  no 
figures  availaole  for  the  port  of  Penang,  but  the  amount  on  hand 
would  be  small : 


Pieces. 

Orav    shirtings 212.  200 

(Jray  supers 172,  20:j 

(JraV  sheotings .*{.  140 

White  sheetings 274.59!) 

White  cambrics 101,  128 

White  drills 9,  509 


Pieces. 
All  other  white  goods 8,  647 

Total  plain  white  goods 781.  552 


Dyed  cotton  goods 88,  010 

Printed  cotton  goods    175,  758 


OMAN. 
AMERICAN    SALES    METHODS    MUST   BE   THOROUGH. 

Consul  William  CofRn  reports  that  samples  of  American  sheetings, 
with  a  letter  giving  prices  and  terms  of  sale,  were  recently  received 
at  the  Maskat  consulate  from  a  firm  in  America  desirous  of  opening 
up  a  direct  trade  in  such  cotton  goods  with  native  merchants  in  the 
Arabian  sultanate  of  Oman.  Concerning  the  market  situation  the 
consul  writes : 

The  first  three  conditions  of  this  firm's  terms  of  sale  were: 

First,  all  our  transactions  must  be  effected  by  cable.  Second,  our  offers  only 
hold  good  for  twenty-four  hours,  unless  otherwise  specified.  Third,  all  orders 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  banker's  confirmed  letter  of  credit  in  our  favor, 
through  a  bank  in  New  York,  by  which  we  will  draw  against  full  set  of  shipping 
documents  the  full  value  of  the  goods  shipped. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  there  has  been  no 
direct  trade  between  native  merchants  in  this  district  and  American 
exporters  of  sheetings.    Any  one  of  the  three  stipulated  conditions 
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would  be  enough  to  block  effectually  direct  business  with  natives 
here.  The  trade  of  Oman  in  American  sheetings  is  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  one  merchant,  who  gets  his  supply  from  Aden  on  six 
months'  credit.  The  sale  of  sheetings  here  is  not  pushed.  Local  mer- 
chants are  content  to  supply  whatever  demand  may  appear.  They 
make  no  efforts  to  create  new  business.  It  would  be  an  almost  hope- 
less task  to  interest  them  in  direct  purchases  under  the  conditions 
named,  when  goods  can  be  bought  in  Aden  on  six  months'  credit. 

There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  in  Maskat  for  the  creation  of  a 
substantial  trade  in  sheetings,  but  the  initiative  must  come  from 
America,  and  the  business  can  not  be  secured  by  submitting  samples 
and  waiting  for  cash-in-advance  orders.  Aden  is  the  distributing 
center  for  American  sheetings  over  a  large  area  of  territory.  Maskat 
can  be  made  a  similar  distriouting  center.  The  coast  towns  of  Oman 
and  both  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  their  hinterlands,  offer  a 
valuable  market  for  sheetings.  Bahrein,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  already 
purchases  largely  from  Aden. 

In  order  to  get  this  trade  it  is  necessary  for  American  houses  to  do 
a  little  educating.  If  an  American  concern  should  establish  an 
agency  in  Maskat,  carrying  a  stock  of  sheetings  here,  and  canvass  the 
different  towns,  preferably  with  native  salesmen,  the  business  would 
pay  from  the  start;  or  agencies  could  be  placed  with  some  of  the 
European  firms  established  in  this  territory.  If  this  were  done,  it 
would  still  be  necessary  for  the  American  concern  to  ship  goods  for 
their  own  account  and  to  provide  their  agents  with  the  means  of  can- 
vassing the  territory ;  in  other  words,  to  mject  some  American  enter- 
prise into  the  trade. 

Direct  sales,  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  American  firm 
before  mentioned,  would,  even  if  effected,  do  little  more  than  to  divert 
a  fraction  of  Aden's  trade  to  Maskat,  with  probably  no  increase  in 
the  exports  of  sheetings  from  America. 


GERMANY. 
EXTENSrVE    USE    OF    KNITTED    CLOTU    IN    MANUFACTURE    OF    GLO\'ES. 

Consul  Thomas  H.  Norton  reports  that  knitted  cloth  is  manufac- 
tured on  a  large  scale  in  Chemnitz  and  the  adjacent  region  from  both 
silk  and  mercerized  cotton  yarn,  the  methods  being  as  follows : 

Special  forms  of  chain  frames  are  used  for  the  purpose.  Frames 
of  German  make  produce  goods  up  to  75  inches  in  length;  those  of 
English  makes  attain  120  inches.  These  knitted  fabrics  are  made  in  a 
great  variety  of  grades  and  colors  and  are  used  extensively  in  glove 
manufacture.  Apart  from  the  direct  use  of  the  material  for  gloves, 
there  is  a  large  demand  for  the  finer  silk  products  as  a  lining  for  the 
heavier  varieties  of  gloves.  When  used  as  a  lining  for  kid  gloves 
the  tissue  is  pasted  into  place.  In  the  case  of  woolen  and  cotton 
gloves  it  is  attached  by  sewing. 

Less  extensive  is  the  use  of  these  knitted  cloths  for  underwear,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  mercerized  product  is  chiefly  employed.  The 
bulk  of  the  knitted  cloth  made  in  Saxony  is  used  by  the  manufac- 
turers themselves  as  described,  or  is  sold  to  near-by  glove  and  under- 
wear factories.    Very  little  is  exported.    Practically  liow^  ^o^^Xa^  \5s\a 
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United  States.  France  is  the  best  customer  among  European  coun- 
tries. At  present  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  foreign  buyers  to 
secure  knitted  cloth  at  any  price.  The  entire  output  is  contracted  for 
months  ahead  to  meet  the  needs  of  Saxon  glove  makers,  who  are 
struggling  to  meet  the  demands  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
made  upon  their  productive  capacity.  [Samples  of  both  silk  and 
mercerized  knit  goods  forwarded  by  the  consul  may  be  inspected  at 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


ITALIAN  COTTON  FABRICS. 

PECULIAR    CLOTHS    IMPORTED    FOR    ITALIAN    CHILDREN. 

Two  samples  of  cotton  goods  manufactured  in  Italy  have  been  fur- 
nished the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  by  Special  A^ent  Arthur  B. 
Butman.  One  is  a  piece  of  bleached  duck,  which  is  exported  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  might  well  be  made  by  American  manufac- 
turers, the  preferential  tariff  in  our  favor  being  remembered.  It  is 
made  of  somewhat  coarse  yams,  apparently  about  20s  warp  and 
filling,  and  has  104  warp  threads  and  5G  picks  to  the  inch.  It  is 
made  28  inches  wide  ana  is  sold  at  0.61  franc  per  meter,  less  2  per 
cent  discount. 

The  second  sample,  a  narrow  bleached  fabric,  16  centimeters  wide, 
is  sold  to  the  Italian  residents  of  the  United  States.  It  is  woven  in 
a  fancy  Jacquard  design,  somewhat  after  the  stvle  of  "  Marseilles  " 

?uilt  in  miniature.  It  is  cut  up  in  lengths  of  about  20  inches,  and, 
ollowing  a  well-established  Italian  custom,  used  as  a  binder  and 
wrapped  around  the  bodies  of  very  young  children.  Near  each  end 
of  the  20-inch  lengths  there  is  woven  in  some  endearing  expression, 
such  as  "  Caro  Angiolette."  The  piece  is  evidently  woven  several 
pieces  in  one  width  of  a  "  cut,"  with  a  "  split  "  motion  to  leave  appar- 
ently perfect  selvages  on  each  side  of  each  binder  and  yet  allow 
quite  a  number  of  pieces  to  be  woven  in  one  loom  simultaneously. 

The  yarns  are  approximately  20/2  warp  and  20/1  filling,  84  warp 
threads,  and  88  picks  to  the  inch. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  considerable  trade  between  Italy  and  the 
United  States  in  these  peculiar  fabrics  and  that  it  is  increasing  in 
importance  with  the  rapidly  growing  Italian  population  of  this 
country.  Therefore  it  would  seem  that  the  production  of  like  goods 
by  American  manufacturers  ought  to  be  well  worth  further  investi- 
gation by  the  trade.     The  samples  will  be  loaned  to  manufacturers. 


COTTON  GROWING  IN  INDIA. 

ORDERS  RECEIVED  FOR  FIBER  FOR  DELIVERY  UP  TO  MARCH. 

The  following  report  from  Bombay,  supplied  by  Consul-Greneral 
W.  IT.  Jlichael,  of  Calcutta,  respecting  the  cotton  market,  is  inter- 
esting, because  it  shows  a  falling  oflf  in  mill  consumption: 

The  receipts  of  cotton  in  Bombay  for  the  present  season  up  to  May 

31  were  2,640,000  bales,  as  against  2,376,000  up  to  the  corresponding 

date  last  year,  this  being  an  increase  of  270,000  bales.     The  quantity 

of  cotton  shipped  was  1,580,000  bales,  as  against  1,147,000,  an  increase 

of  433,000,  and  the  destinations  oi  tYie  expoTl?.\v^N^\s^TL^iolLows: 
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To  Europe,  1,000,000  bales;  to  Japan,  185,000  bales;  to  coast  ports, 
28,000  bales,  and  to  China,  20,000  bales.  The  stocks  held  in  Bombay 
on  May  31  in  the  hands  of  exporters,  dealers,  and  mill  agents  were 
750,000  bales,  while  the  corresponding  figure  for  last  year  was 
950,000.  This  shows  a  decrease  of  200,000.  The  mill  consumption 
is  not  so  great  in  Bombay  this  year  as  it  was  in  1906.  The  situation 
is  somewhat  affected  by  recent  American  reports.  Since  April  1  the 
rise  on  Americans  on  spot  in  Liverpool  has  been  about  1  cent  per 
pound,  due  to  unfavorable  weather  and  reports  of  disease  in  the 
United  States.  The  advance  of  Americans  has  caused  an  improved 
demand  from  the  Continent  for  Surats,  and  orders  have  been  re- 
ceived in  Bombay  for  shipments  as  far  ahead  as  next  March.  Con- 
tinental spinners  have  alrieady  bought  freely  for  early  delivery  and 
now  want  cotton  for  a  more  distant  date. 

PROSPERITY  IN   CENTRAL  PROVINCES YARN   PRODUCTION. 

The  director  of  agriculture  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  great 
increase  in  prosperity  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar  is  largely 
due  to  the  cotton  trade.  Wages  have  risen  over  one-third  (7  annas,  or 
14  cents,  now  being  paid  to  field  hands) .  All  farm  products  command 
an  advanced  price.  Carting  charges  have  risen.  As  showing  the 
prosperity,  it  is  noted  that  there  was  an  excess  of  food  grains 
imported  into  the  provinces  amounting  to  31,252,160  pounds  over 
those  exported  from  the  Central  Provinces  and  101,049,600  pounds 
from  Berar.  Forty-eight  ginning  mills  have  been  erected  in  one  year 
in  Berar.  The  land  revenue  of  the  two  provinces  amounts  to 
$5,766,316,  and  the  value  of  cotton  exported  was  $28,235,374,  which 
certainly  shows  great  prosperity  in  the  two  provinces.  All  of  this  is 
largely  due  to  the  fine  system  of  irrigation  in  those  provinces. 

The  statistics  of  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  in  the  Indian  mills 
for  April,  1907,  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of  the  two 
previous  years,  are  given  below : 


Yams  spun. 

Woven  goods. 

1905 

Pounds. 
.54,609,730 

Yards. 
45, 189, 354 

1906 

56,140,850 
51,341,850 

53,60:^,840 

1907 

64,110,236 

EXPORTS    FOR    PAST    FISCAL    YEAR — PRESENT    CROP    PROSPECTS. 

The  raw  cotton  exported  from  India  during  1906-7  was  7,396,591 
hundredweight,  which  exceeded  the  quantity  exported  the  year 
previously  by  only  a  few  hundredweight  (5,600),  but  the  value 
was  $73,218,910,  of  greater  by  $2,009,010.  The  principal  buyers  of 
Ihe  crop  were  Japan,  which  took  1,728,958;  Germany,  1,G48,349,  and 
Belgium,  1,100,969  hundredweight.  Italy,  France,  and  Austria- 
Hungary  were  purchasers  in  much  smaller  amounts,  and  England 
took  less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  total,  which,  it  is  understood  here,  she 
reexported. 

The  acreage  under  cotton  this  year  in  India  is  larger  by  1,272,000 
acres  than  last  year,  a  part  being  planted  to  Egyptian  cotton,  which 
is  reported  as  doing  well.  Some  of  this  variety  of  cotton  grown  in 
Sind  was  marketed  last  year  at  good  prices,  and  great  hopes  are 
placed  on  its  future  production. 
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About  half  of  the  raw  cotton  produced  is  now  required  by  Indian 
mills,  which  have  enlarged  their  capacity  during  the  last  y«ar, 
especially  for  the  production  of  piece  goods  of  a  higher  grade,  most 
or  which  the  mills  expect  to  sell  in  the  local  market  for  home 
consumption. 


COTTON  SUPPLY  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

Henry  G.  Hester,  secretary  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange, 
reports  that  the  amount  of  cotton  brought  into  sight  during  322 
days  of  the  present  season  was  13,305,877  bales,  an  increase  over 
the  same  period  last  year  of  2,415,060  bales.  The  exports  were 
8,298,958  bales,  an  increase  of  1,938,349  bales.  The  takings  were,  by 
Northern  spinners,  2,524,062  bales,  an  increase  of  179,629 ;  by  South- 
em  spinners,  2,347,834  bales,  an  increase  of  129,373  bales. 


SILK  INDUSTRY. 

FRANCE. 
A    year's   successful  operations    at   the    city   of   LYON. 

The  following  information  covering  the  silk  trade  of  Lyon  for 
1900  is  compiled  by  Consul  John  C.  Covert  from  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  that  French  city : 

The  amount  of  silk  conditioned  at  the  Condition  House  in  this  city 
in  1906  was  15,810,871  pounds,  an  increase  of  356,510  pounds  over 
the  year  1905.  This  increase  in  the  quantity  of  raw  silk  was  not 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  worked  silk  (trams  and 
organzines). 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  a  speculative  fever  prevailed  in 
the  raw-silk  business,  for  future  delivery,  and  principally  in  Asiatic 
products.  The  characteristic  feature  of  1906  was  the  scarcity  of  raw 
material  offered  in  the  market,  due  for  the  first  quarter  to  the  general 
short  crop  of  1905.  The  large  crop  of  1906  did  not,  contrary  to  all 
expectations,  compensate  for  this  shortness.  The  entire  world's 
product  of  silk  is  estimated  by  the  silk  association  of  Lyon  to  be 
45,194,300  pounds,  compared  with  40,785,300  pounds  in  1905. 

Not  counting  worked  silk  (silk  thread  that  has  been  twisted  and  is 
ready  for  the  weaver),  the  imports  of  which  fell  very  low  (11,243 
pounds)  since  a  duty  of  57.9  cents  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds)  has  been  im- 
posed upon  it,  the  imports  of  raw  silk  were  15,667,446  pounds.  These 
figures  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the  actual  amount  of  business  trans- 
acted in  handling  raw  silk  by  Lyonnese  merchants.  They  have 
houses  in  China,  Japan,  Syria,  and  Italy,  and  they  sold  to  different 
countries  large  quantities  of  raw  silk  of  which  no  account  is  made  in 
these  statistics.  Of  the  total  amount  handled,  8,000,000  pounds 
remained  in  Lyon  and  was  worked  into  the  finished  article  oy  the 
weavers  here  and  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 

manufactured  products. 

In  the  matter  of  manufactured  silk  the  report  asserts  that  all  the 
old  stock  and  an  increased  output  has  been  sold  during  the  year.    An 
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increase  of  $6,703,750  in  the  value  of  the  merchandise  sold  over  the 
year  1905,  and  of  $3,396,800  over  1904,  is  recorded.  The  activity  in 
sales  which  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  1904  continued  through 
the  two  succeeding  years,  the  sales  oeinff  most  largely  in  light  and 
brilliant  goods.  These  stuffs,  which  can  be  folded,  pressed,  or  rubbed 
without  leaving  wrinkles,  are  popular  for  dresses  and  for  trimmings. 
Pure  silk  velvets,  "  au  fer,''  supple  and  light,  were  also  popular  for 
suits  and  for  trimmings.  These  stuffs,  together  with  muslins,  crepe, 
and  tulle,  have  been  tne  favorites  among  the  buyers  of  all  countries. 
In  short,  colored  goods  have  taken  an  ascendency  over  the  black.  The 
Lyonnese  manufacturers  have  acquired  and,  the  report  asserts,  are 
capable  of  maintaining  an  undisputed  superiorilr  in  fine  novelties 
over  all  competition.  It  is  to  the  production  or  these  goods  that 
Lyon  owes  its  ascendency  over  all  rivals. 

"The  production  of  the  various  classes  of  silk  goods  in  Lyon  during 
the  year  1906  was. as  follows: 


Description. 

Value. 

Description. 

1 

Value. 

Plain  silk  firoods 

$17,188,400 
1,698,400 

965,000 

1,605.400 
15,633.000 

1,978,250 

7,623,500 

Tissues  of  "  bourrittl,"  for  furniture 
and  upholstery 

Pure  sil  k  ranc7  iroods 

9250,900 

Mixed  silk,  irold  and  eilyer.  for  the 

Tissues  of  artific  al  silk 

48,250 

Levant  and  the  Indies 

Miscellaneous  tissues 

32,424,000 

Mixed  tissues  of  cotton  and  imita- 
tion silver          .            

Passementeries  and  gilt  goods 

Total  production  in  1906 

Total  production  in  19a5 

3,068,700 

Tissues  mixed  with  other  materials. 
Silk  mixed  with  other  material, 

82,333,800 

fancv  or  broch^ 

•«•«        Ji\A      /\/\/V 

Tissues  of  "bourse  de  sole"  and 
foulards 

75. 408, 000 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPORTS. 


The  exports  of  silks  from  Lyon  in  1906  amounted  to  $64,694,758, 
against  $60,716,800  in  1905.  The  imports  of  silk  for  1906  amounted 
to  $8,321,581,  and  consisted  largely  of  pongees,  corah,  and  tussah 
from  the  Orient,  which  are  dyed  in  Lyon  and  reexported.  The 
report  shows  an  increase  in  exports  and  a  diminution  of  imports. 
The  fall  in  imports  is  due  to  an  increased  tariff  imposed  on  Asiatic 
merchandise  on  January  1,  1905.  The  imports  of  silk  goods  from 
Switzerland  has  also  declined,  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  customs 

duty. 

In  the  matter  of  exports  it  is  believed  that  large  quantities  of 
merchandise  are  sent  out  of  France  in  postal  parcels  which  are  not 
•correctly  reported  by  the  customs  authorities.  The  exports  are 
thought  to  be  much  larger  than  the  figures  given  by  the  customs 
authorities,  proving  that  the  silk  business  of  France  is  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition. 

The  principal  purchasers  of  Lyon  silk  last  year  were :  The  United 
States,  $11,764,122  (against  $8,162,600  in  1905,  and  $12,052,000  in 
1904);  the  United  Kingdom,  $26,278,880;  Germany,  $3,688,037; 
Switzerland,  $1,178,000;  Belgium,  $1,687,206;  Turkey,  $1,314,137; 
Italv,  $792,844;  Austria,  $711,591.  Postal  parcels  are  not  mcluded 
in  these  figures. 

The  report  notes  that  five-sixths  of  the  silk  produced  in  Lyon  is 
exported  to  England,  the  United  States,  and  to  other  countries  beyond 
sea,  and  that  Continental  Europe  represents  but  about  one-sixth  of 
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the  consumers  of  the  principal  industry  of  this  city.  The  rejKirt  ob- 
serves that  the  figures  given  include  ribbons,  passementerie,  and 
pure  and  mixed  silk.  But  if  tissues  of  pure  silk — ^plain  silk  goods — 
alone  are  considered  the  exports  were  somewhat  nigher  in  central 
Europe.  Several  kinds  of  printing  have  been  employed,  including 
soft  colors  on  chiffon  tissues,  which  were  favorably  received. 


AFRICA. 
REPUTED   DISCOVERY   OF   A    WILD   TEXTILE   IN    THE   TROPICS. 

According  to  Consul  G.  E.  Eager,  of  Barmen,  Grermany,  an  impor- 
tant discovery  w^as  made  a  few  months  ago  by  a  German  resident  of 
New  York,  who  has  just  finished  an  exploration  of  the  region  sur- 
rounding the  East  African  lakes.    The  consul  writes: 

A  wild  silk  has  been  found  by  the  traveler  which  is  not  only  of 
importance  to  the  silk  trade,  but  will  also  be  of  interest  to  scientists 
as  well.  To  the  latter  chiefly,  that  it  may  bring  the  source  of  the  silk 
of  the  ancient  races  nearer  to  its  final  solution.  The  discoverer  of 
this  silk  has  secured  concessions  from  both  the  English  and  German 
colonial  authorities. 

I  am  informed  that  there  is  every  likelihood  that  the  cocoons  can 
be  unwound  in  a  single  thread  if  proper  care  be  taken  in  the  process, 
which  enhances  the  value  of  the  silk.  Experiments  to  this  end  have 
not  as  yet  been  concluded.  Besides  the  cocoons,  these  caterpillars 
give  with  each  spinning  a  large  quantity  of  superior  material  for 
spun  silk  or  schappe.  The  cocoons  are  inclosed  in  numbers  of  from 
50  to  800  or  more  in  a  thick  covering  or  nest,  the  material  of  which 
consists  of  pure  silk  fiber,  and  being  available  in  large  quantities 
might  influence  the  schappe  market  to  a  large  extent  as  soon  as 
operations  are  started  on  a  suflScient  scale.  A  most  important  and 
valuable  fact  in  regard  to  this  silk  is  that  it  can  be  bleached  to  a 
very  fine  white,  which  is  contrary  to  other  well-known  wild  silks, 
among  which  Tussah  silk  is  the  best  loiown.  The  African  lake 
regions  seem  to  be  a  promising  land  for  silk  culture,  there  being  an 
abundance  of  the  trees,  the  leaves  of  which  the  caterpillar  prefers  for 
its  food. 


JUTE    IN    INDIA. 

ABUNDANT  (^ROPS  AND  LOWER  PRICES ^FIBER  EXPERIMENTS. 

Consul-General  William  H.  Michael  has  compiled  the  following 
statistics  on  the  jute  crop  of  India,  its  effect  on  prices,  and  discusses 
efforts  to  improve  the  culture  of  the  fiber : 

The  following  table  will  be  a  convenient  reference  for  those  inter- 
ested in  jute  statistics.  During  the  eleven  months  of  the  season, 
July  1,  lOOG,  to  May  31,  1907,  the  receipts  of  jute  in  Calcutta  were 
Hs  below : 
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Imports. 


Imports    into   Calcutta    for    eleven 
months 


Bales.      1 1  Exports.  '      Bales. 


Received  at  Chittagong 468,728 


Exported  from  Calcutta  and  Chitta-  j 
T.aSl.a'iS   i      gong I      4, 403, 740 


Stocks  at  press  houses,  bazaarii,  and 

ships'  holds I         100,000 

i  Taken  by  local  mills 3, 830, 34rt 


Total  receipts '    8,400,086 


Total 


8, 400, 0% 


There  should  be  added  to  this  the  usual  allowances  for  country  con- 
sumption, probably  500,000  bales  of  the  8,900,000  bales  harvested  and 
brought  to  market  in  Calcutta  and  Chittagong  during  the  eleven 
months.  The  jute  mills  of  British  India  have  the  prospect  of  an 
abundance  of  raw  material  before  them  for  the  new  season,  and  it 
would  seem  they  also  have  the  prospect  of  lower  prices  in  sight.  The 
Calcutta  prices  have  declined  considerably  of  late.  The  high  point 
of  $23.38  was  reached  during  the  past  season.  On  June  26  the 
same  quality  of  jute  sold  for  $14.66.  In  manufactured  jute,  both 
heavy  goods  and  hessians  went  down  sharply.  In  the  case  of  10^- 
ounce  a  fall  of  $1  per  100  took  place  in  Calcutta,  while  the  cable 
shows  a  decline  in  Dundee  on  the  same  of  $5.80.  The  mill  people 
here  seem  not  to  care  about  these  declines  so  long  as  they  get  the 
raw  material  at  prices  which  will  enable  them  to  make  a  profit. 
Abundance  of  raw  material  is  what  they  want. 

The  consumption  of  jute  all  round  will  be  about  8,200,000  bales, 
and  the  estimate  on  the  present  crop  is  10,000,000  bales,  which  will 
create  an  excess  of  1,800,000  bales  to  be  carried  over.  With  this  large 
excess  the  prospect  of  the  Indian  mills  is  considered  most  excellent. 

EXPERIMENTS   IN    JUTE    CULTURE. 

The  Government  botanist  at  Madras  has  submitted  a  report  on  fiber 
experiments  at  the  Samalkota  agricultural  station,  which  contains 
suggestions  on  jute  culture  that  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  and 
value  to  the  United  States  Agricultural  Department  and  to  jute 
growers  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.     Anything  of  value  to  fiber 

f rowers  in  India  is  of  special  value  to  fiber  growers  in  the  Philippine 
slands,  where  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  very  similar  to 
those  in  southern  India,  where  the  experiments  in  question  were 
made.    A  summary  of  the  report  follows : 

In  1905-6  a  trial  plat  of  Bengal  jute  (Corchoinis  capsularis)  was  grown  ou 
the  farm,  a  plant  not  hitherto  Icnown  in  the  district.  The  resulting  crop  was 
anything  but  satisfactory,  having  been  planted  in  what  is  now  considered 
unsuitable  land,  but  it  was  proved  that  this  staple  could  be  grown  as  far  south 
as  the  Godavari  and  in  delta  land.  It  also  became  evident  that  to  obtain  remu- 
nerative results  great  care  was  needed  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the 
land — far  more  care  than  is  customary  in  the  careless  cultivation  of  tlie 
district — heavy  manuring  was  needed,  and  all  low  places  should  be  avoided. 
This  experience  was  corroborated  by  the  results  obtained  by  the  Godavari 
Agricultural  Association  in  their  190G-7  experiments.  Four  ryots  were  imported 
by  this  body  from  Bengal  and  they  were  placed  in  charge  of  as  many  minor 
"  farms,"  with  the  result  that  in  no  case  was  a  decent  crop  grown.  The  cultiva- 
tors neglected  to  follow  the  experience  gained  on  the  farm  and  all  the  rules  of 
Jute  cultivation  seem  to  have  been  ignored. 

During  the  current  season,  1900-7,  the  matters  referred  to  received  very 
careful  attention  and  a  marked  improvement  was  noticed.  Just  as,  however,  in 
the  first  year  the  crop  was  left  more  or  less  to  itself,  the  jute  and  other  fiber 
plats  received  such  attention  that  the  operations  proved  very  costly  and  the 
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general  average  shows  a  loss  ou  all  the  plats.  From  our  experience  it  has 
been  gathered  that  the  best  time  for  planting  jute  in  Godavari  delta  is  probably 
quite  differept  from  that  in  Bengal,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  will  take  several 
seasons  for  us  to  be  in  a  position  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  proper  way  to  work 
these  fiber  crops  at  an  advantage.  The  results,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so 
encouraging  that  further  experiments  of  a  definite  character  are  justifiable,  and 
such  are  being  now  carried  out  on  a  more  comprehensive  plan. 

A   GROWING   INDUSTRY. 

It  may  be  noted  that  there  is  already  in  Madras  an  important  and  growing 
industry  in  the  preparation  of  fiber  for  gunny  bags,  and  the  produce  is  little 
inferior  to  that  of  pure  jute  cultivation.  "  Hibiscus  cannabinos "  is  exten- 
sively grown  in  the  Vlzagapatam  district  and  the  fiber  known  as  "  Bimlipatam 
jute"  In  the  London  market  Is  made  up  Into  gunny  bags  in  the  Chittivalasa 
factory  in  the  Vlzagapatam  district.  It  was  felt  that  before  introducing  an 
exotic  like  "  Corchorus  '*  comparative  trials  should  be  made  with  "  Hibiscus " 
to  test  their  relative  values.  Every  one  is  well  acquainted  with  this  plant 
throughout  the  Presidency,  as  its  leaves  are  used  for  food  and  the  fiber  is 
extracted  for  local  purposes.  It  was  considered  possible  that  a  more  successfal 
industry  might  be  built  up  with  the  extension  of  this  "  Gogunara "  of  the 
Vlzagapatam  district  than  the  Introduction  of  jute  from  Bengal.  This  plant 
was  therefore  included  in  the  experiments. 

Sunn  hemp  produced  from  **  Crotalarla  juncea  "  is  also  a  fiber  of  local  value. 
It  is  usually  obtained  from  plants  grown  in  the  uplands ;  but  as  a  green  dress- 
ing and  cattle  fodder  enormous  areas  are  placed  under  it  each  year  both  in  the 
Godavari  and  Klstna  deltas.  Especially  In  the  latter  case  is  the  acreage  very 
large,  and  it  was  felt  that  trial  of  Its  capacity  for  fiber  producing  in  delta  lands 
was  quite  worthy  of  a  trial.  Judging  by  other  cases,  it  was,  however,  feared 
that  the  fiber  from  wet-land  cultivation  might  very  well  prove  valueless,  but, 
considering  Its  usefulness  in  a  fiber  rotation,  being  a  well-known  green-dr^sslng 
crop,  was  introduced  into  the  experiments.  Thus  the  experiments  during 
190C-7  included  the  three  plants,  "  Ctorchorus  "  from  Bengal,  "  Hibiscus  "  from 
Vlzagapatam,  and  the  local  "  Crotalarla,"  the  former  two  being  intended  for 
extended  use  as  gunny-bag  material  and  the  latter  being  introduced  to  determine 
its  value  as  a  fiber  and  as  a  rotation  crop  with  the  rest. 

Seed  was  obtained  from  carefully  selected  localities  and  certain  types  were 
obtained  which  seemed  likely  to  be  at  home  in  the  delta  lands.  The  jute  was 
kindly  forwarded  by  Mr.  Flnlow,  two  varieties,  the  ordinary  "  Serajganj  "  and 
a  hardy  form  called  the  "  Dowarah,"  being  selected  for  experiment  The  Gogu 
was  purchased  In  the  Palkonda  taluk  of  the  Vlzagapatam  district,  after  an 
assistant  had  made  a  study  of  the  tract.  Two  varieties  were  chosen,  the  "  Yerra- 
gogu,"  with  rod  stems  and  much  divided  leaves,  and  the  "  Pachagogu,*'  with 
green  stems  and  almost  entire  leaves.  Botanical  examination  proved  that  these 
were  two  varieties  of  the  same  **  Hibiscus  cannabinus."  Sunn-hemp  seed  was 
obtained  locally. 

SEASON   FOR   SOWING. 

The  season  was  in  many  ways  a  testing  one,  but  from  a  consideration  of  the 
last  twenty  years'  rainfall  it  is  unlikely  that  Ideal  seasons  for  fiber  growing 
will  often  occur  in  the  delta.  The  time  of  sowing  has  by  no  means  been  deter- 
mhuMl,  and  it  will  proliably  differ  in  all  three  cases.  At  present  jute  seems  more 
Indifferent  to  rainfall,  and  thus  greater  importance  is  attached  to  what  follows. 
There  was  no  rain  during  the  two  hot  months  (April-May)  after  planting. 
There  is  usually  no  irrigation  in  May,  but  special  arrangements,  at  considerable 
cost,  were  made  this  year  for  the  fiber  crop.  All  the  crops  growing  in  the 
neijjjhliorhood  had  a  severe  struggle  for  existence,  as  the  temperatures  during 
these  dry  months  were  abnormally  high.  In  the  latter  part  of  June  followed 
unusually  heavy  and  prolonged  rains,  and  all  operations  of  weeding  and  thin- 
ning were  carried  on  under  great  difficulties,  and  the  price  of  lalx>r  rose  to  a 
great  height.  Weeding  especially  was  an  expensive  item  and  was  necessary  three 
and  even  four  times,  thus  introducing  an  altogether  unjustifiable  item  of  expense 
into  the  balance  sheet.  The  manure  applied,  on  the  other  hand,  was  probably 
insnnicient  for  a  largo  crop,  Petna  or  village  manure  was  given  at  the  rate 
usual  in  tlie  district  for  dry  crops,  20  cartloads  per  acre.  After  June  the 
weather  was  satisfactory  and  normal.  These  conditions  are  not  likely  to  be 
rej>eate<l  in  any  year,  seasonal  rains  being  usually  expected  during  May.  All 
these  Items  have  to  be  considered  lu  judging  the  value  of  the  out  turn. 
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The  jute  matured  much  earlier  than  elsewhere,  apparently  requiring  much 
less  time  in  the  ground.  The  proper  stage  of  cutting  the  crop  has  not  been 
determined,  and  the  usual  Bengal  practice  was  followed.  It  appears  possible 
that  a  somewhat  later  stage  may  be  allowed  in  Madras,  with  considerable 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  fiber,  but  this  is  a  matter  for  experiment.  From 
the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  fiber  to  green  weight  in  jute 
is  2.8  per  cent,  or  much  lower  than  in  Gogu.  This  matter  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed as  yet  in  Bengal,  and  hence  there  is  no  way  of  judging  whether  this 
result  is  normal.  The  jute  was  uneven  in  its  growth  in  the  plats,  but  owing 
to  good  seed  and  thick  sowing,  covered  the  ground  well.  Judging  by  the  fields 
visited  at  Cuttack  at  the  time,  the  growth  was  not  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  good,  rich,  well-drained  land.  The  fiber  produced  was  very  good,  with  a 
staple  averaging  7  feet  in  length,  and  was  valued  in  Calcutta  at  $3.40  per 
80  pounds.  It  has  since  been  again  valued  in  Calcutta  at  $3.60,  and  if  the 
color  had  been  better  would  have  brought  a  good  deal  more. 

The  value  of  the  fiber  on  the  three  higher  plats  gave,  at  $3.40  per  80  pounds, 
an  average  of  $29.35  per  acre,  the  extremes  being  $33  in  plat  6  and  $20  in 
blocks  26  and  27.  On  the  whole,  this  result  is  very  satisfactory,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  very  much  larger  yields  will  be  obtainable  when  the 
local  needs  of  this  plant  are  fully  ascertained. 


CHINESE  LACE  MANUFACTURE. 

ARTISTIC   HAND-MADE   PRODUCTIONS   OF   THE   AMOY    GUILD. 

The  manufacture  of  lace  in  Amoy  is  an  industry  that  has  not 
been  mentioned  heretofore,  and  Consul  Harry  L.  Paddock  makes  this 
report  regarding  it,  as  it  is  really  the  only  manufacture  of  value  in 
that  Chinese  conmiunity. 

The  lace  is  made  at  the  Amoy  Lace  Guild,  a  charitable  organiza- 
tion havinff  as  its  purpose  the  providing  of  a  source  of  income  to 
indigent  Chinese  women  and  children.  The  guild  was  founded  by 
a  ]y&s.  Broadbent  in  1885  and  has  always  been  under  the  manage- 
ment of  some  forei^  lady.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  guild 
the  art  of  lace  making  was  unknown  among  local  Chinese,  and  the 
present  industry  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Broadbent  educated 
a  few  Chinese  women  and  cnildren  in  the  art  at  the  time  she  founded 
theguild. 

Under  the  patronage  of  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation  and  the  able  management  of  its  present  secretary.  Miss 
Frances  Randell,  the  lace  guild  has  been  progressing  and  its  capacity 
has  been  quadrupled,  which  puts  it  in  the  field  as  a  lace-making 
institution  capable  of  meeting  the  competition  from  lace  centers  in 
other  parts  or  the  world. 

The  lace  made  is  in  its  general  character  very  similar  to  torchon 
lace  and  to  Irish  bobbin  lace.  In  its  manufacture  practically  the 
same  method  is  used  as  in  bobbin  lace.  Patterns  are  drawn  on  a 
stiff  paper,  and  the  design  is  pricked  over  by  a  special  set  of  workers. 
The  pncked  design  is  then  placed  upon  a  cushion,  and  in  each  of  the 
holes  outlining  the  pattern  a  small  pin  is  placed.  About  these  pins, 
linen  thread  is  twisted  and  woven,  entirely  by  hand,  until  the  entire 
design  is  produced. 

A  knowledge  of  drawing  is  necessarv  to  design  the  patterns.  As 
the  Chinese  do  not  possess  a  knowledge  of  art  that  renders  them 
competent  to  design  the  necessary  patterns,  the  guild  is  compelled 
to  import  its  patterns  from  England  and  Ireland.  The  linen  thread 
used  IS  pure  Irish  Unen  imported  directly  by  the  guild. 
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SAMPLES,  PRICES,   AND   SUPPLY. 


The  high  grade  of  work  done  can  be  appreciated  by  a  comparison 
of  the  samples  forwarded  [and  on  exhibit  at  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures] with  the  work  from  other  lace  centers,  and  it  is  worth  men- 
tioning that  the  Amoy  Lace  Guild  received  a  silver  medal  and 
diploma  at  the  St.  Louis  exposition  in  1904  and  the  silver  medal  at 
the  Hongkong  exposition  in  1906.  The  samples  sent  are  taken  at 
random  from  the  stock  of  yard  lace  at  the  guild.  Attached  to  each 
of  the  samples  are  small  tags  giving  prices  per  yard  or  piece  in  local 
Amoy  currency,  which  is  approximately  of  the  same  value  as  Mexi- 
can currency.    Prices  are  also  given  in  United  States  currency. 

The  great  aptitude  of  the  Chinese  for  work  of  the  character  that 
lace  making  requires  and  their  manual  dexterity  make  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  local  industry  enormous.  Foreign  firms  are  becom- 
ing interested,  and  the  guild  is  now  shipping  lace  to  European  and 
Canadian  cities.  I  believe  that  American  dealers  should  look  into 
this  local  industry  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  becoming  a  source  from 
which  to  obtain  a  high-grade  hand-made  lace  at  exceedingly  low 
prices. 

Many  of  the  designs  made  here  would  not  be  profitable  for  Ameri- 
can dealers  to  handle  as  they  would  come  into  competition  with 
machine-made  laces  of  similar  design,  which  serve  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  intended  equally  as  well  and  at  prices  far  below  what 
hand-made  lace  could  be  sold  for.  But  there  are  numerous  othor 
designs  which  can  not  be  duplicated  in  machine-made  goods,  and  fof 
which  there  is  a  great  demand  in  the  United  States.  It  is  this  latter 
class  that  American  dealers  should  consider. 


JAPANESE  CALICOES. 

EVOLUTION    FROM    HAND    TO    MACHINE    PRINTING. 

The  Jai)aiiese  calico  industry  is  reported  upon  by  Consul  Hunter 
Sharp,  of  Kobe,  who  writes  as  follows: 

Calico  printing  by  machinery  in  Japan  is  a  comparatively  new 
industry,  tlie  first  works  with  modern  improvements  having  been 
established  about  twelve  years  ago.  A  few  years  later  a  new  com- 
pany was  formed,  with  a  capital  of  $250,000,  with  nulls  for  spinning, 
weaving,  and  printing.  In  1901  another  company  was  addc^l,  wim 
additions  to  the  capital  stock  from  time  to  time  until  it  reached 
$900,000  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  These  are  now  the  largest 
and  best  works  in  Japan.  This  company  has  paid  a  dividend  oi  30 
per  cent  per  annum  for  the  past  three  years,  the  balance  of  all  profits 
being  carried  forward  for  improvements.  The  land  owned  by  the 
company  contains  about  12J  acres,  and  the  buildings  thereon  cover 
3 J  acres.  Early  this  year  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  new  factory,  con- 
taining 12  machines,  exclusively  for  calico  printing.  This  factory 
will  bo  separate  from  the  old  one,  but  under  the  same  name,  with  a 
combined  capital  of  $2,500,000.  All  other  printing  works  in  this 
consular  district,  and  I  believe  in  Japan,  are  working  with  less  than 
$250,000  capital. 

The  total  number  of  machines  in  Japan  will  probably  not  exceed 
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24,  half  of  which  are  of  Japanese  make.  Most  of  them  are  engaged  in 
printing  cotton  flannel.  The  annual  output  is  between  1,500,000  and 
2,000,0M  pieces  of  30  yards  each.  About  one-tenth  is  exported  to 
China  ana  the  remainder,  mostly  flannel,  is  used  at  home.  The  total 
exports  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  prints  amounts  to  only  $600,000  to 
$750,000  a  year. 

COTTON    CREPES   AND   FLANNELS. 

The  large  calico  flower  patterns,  which  are  hand  prints,  are  a  much 
desired  article  in  Asia  and  China,  and  even  in  the  United  States.  This 
cloth,  locally  known  as  cotton  crepe,  as  well  as  the  color  and  applica- 
tion, are  of  the  poorest  quality,  out  the  goods  always  find  a  ready 
market  on  account  of  their  remarkably  low  price.  Concerning  the 
highly  finished  or  best  (juality  printed  calico,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
Japan  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  compete  with  American  or  European 
manufacturers.  For  several  years  past  American  printed  goods  have 
been  put  in  the  Chinese  markets  at  1|  to  2  cents  below  the  Japanese 
prices.  Goods  similar  to  American  products  are  to  be  manufactured 
here  in  the  near  future.  Cotton  flannel  cloth  is  made  from  a  mixture 
of  one-fifth  American  cotton  and  four-fifths  Indian  cotton,  while  for 
producing  first-class  cloth  the  proportions  are  reversed. 

The  average  pay  of  a  Japanese  laborer  is  15  cents  a  day,  while  a 
skilled  workman  will  receive  about  30  cents.  It  requires  at  least  two 
Japanese  workmen  to  do  as  much  as  one  American.  The  reasons 
why  Japan  can  not  take  trade  from  American  manufacturers,  in  spite 
of  the  higher  prices  the  latter  pay,  are  that  Japan  has  no  expert 
workmen  and  no  color  factories,  the  lack  of  organization  and  busi- 
ness discipline,  and  the  fact  that  all  raw  cotton  has  to  be  imported 
from  America  and  India. 

[Accompanying  the  reports  were  samples  of  Japanese  printed  cali- 
coes and  clotns,  which  are  on  file  for  inspection  in  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures.] 


GERMAN  BRATTICE  CLOTH. 

EXTENSIVELY   USED    IN    MINES    IN    AIX-LA-CHAPELLE    DISTRICT. 

Consul  Pendleton  King,  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  sends  further  informa- 
tion on  brattice  cloth,  called  "  wettertuch  "  in  that  German  city : 

This  cloth  is  extensively  used  in  the  mines  of  this  district  for  tem- 
porary partitions,  supported  by  light  wooden  frames,  and  also  as  door 
wards.  Good  common  sailcloth  is  mostly  used  for  such  purposes,  but 
not  impregnated  against  fire  or  water.  Sometimes  it  is  dipped  in  a 
strong  solution  of  water  glass  before  nailing  it  to  the  support.  The 
cloth,  however,  is  usually  not  imprecated,  and  therefore  neither 
fire  nor  damp  proof;  and  several  mining  officials  admit  that  so  far 
no  method  oi  making  such  walls  damp  and  fire  proof  had  given  entire 
satisfaction.  In  some  of  the  more  dangerous  mines  of  Rhineland 
and  Westphalia  the  sail  cloth  and  the  wooden  support  are  given 
several  good  coats  of  asbestos  paint,  thereby  rendering  such  walls 
nearly  fire  and  damp  proof. 

Another  kind  oi  cloth  is  used  for  fanning  tubes  here  (called 
"  wetterlutten  "),  instead  of  iron  air  conduits.  It  is  also  nearly  air 
and  gas  tight.    It  is  strung  with  rings  to  a  strong  liive^  dt^\qw  ww^a^ 
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the  ceiling  of  each  shaft,  and  may  be  folded  up  and  drawn  in  any 
direction  of  the  shafts  in  the  shortest  time,  therebjr  enabling  the 
miners  to  bring  a  great  amount  of  fresh  air  to  any  point  of  accident 
or  danger. 

ITALIAN  HEMP  EXPORTS. 

LARGE  GROWTH  IN   SHIPMENTS CROP  18  BEING  EXTENDED. 

Vice-Consul  H.  M.  Byington,  of  Naples,  reports  that  hemp  is  fast 
becoming  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  export  from  Italy,  for 
which  the  following  statistics  are  given : 

In  1906  the  exportation  from  the  whole  of  Italy  amounted  to  about 
$8,299,000,  which  was  an  increase  of'  $32,581  over  1905.  In  1906 
America  imported  Italian  hemp  to  the  sum  of  $174,665,  as  against 
$120,203  in  1901,  which  shows  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  trade. 
Of  the  3,987  tons  of  hemp  imported  into  America  in  1905  Italy  fur- 
nished 3,136  tons. 

The  exportation  of  hemp  from  the  Naples  consular  district  for  the 
year  1905  amounted  to  $127,964,  and  in  1906,  contrarjr  to  expectation, 
this  sum  decreased  to  $101,545.  Despite  the  competition  with  manila 
hemp,  the  exportation  has  proved  so  successful  mat  the  Italian  crop 
is  being  annually  increased  to  meet  the  greater  demand,  and  locia 
exporters  are  very  hopeful  for  the  future  of  the  tra'de.  For  tiie 
benefit  of  American  importers  I  forward  a  list  of  the  local  exporters 
[filed  for  reference  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures]. 


HAITIAN  SISAL  HEMP  SUPPLY. 

DECREASE    IN    EXPORTS   Dl  E    TO    ABSENCE   OF   PLANT   CULTrVATION. 

According  to  Consul  J.  B.  Terres,  of  Port  au  Prince,  the  exports 
of  sisal  hemp  from  Haiti  are  decreasing  each  year,  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  the  wild  plant  from  which  it  is  extracted.  No  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  order  to  maintain 
the  supply.  The  shipments  for  1905  amounted  to  1,209,428  pounds, 
while  those  for  1906  were  only  669,886  pounds.  The  plant  grows 
principally  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  It  is  prepared  for 
market  in  a  crude  manner  by  Ibeating  with  sticks  or  stones,  then  wash- 
ing and  bleaching  in  the  sun.  The  most  of  the  hemp  is  shipped  to 
the  United  States. 


MACHINERY  AND  METALS. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT. 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 
AMERICAN   MAKES  BEING  DISPLACED  BY  BRITISH  PRODUCTS. 

Although  American  agricultural  implements  have  been  pushed 
aggressively  and  with  much  success  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well 
as  elsewhere  in  the  world,  writes  Consul  Albert  Halstead,  of  Bir- 
mingham, manufacturers  of  such  machinery  will  do  well  to  consider 
the  comment  on  their  products  in  connection  with  the  present  activ- 
ity of  British  makers,  which  is  quoted  from  a  leading  English 
newspaper : 

When  two  or  three  decades  ago  improved  tillage  and  harvesting  appliances 
came  so  rapidly  into  use,  American  and  other  manufacturers,  alive  to  the  pos- 
sihility  of  development,  invaded  the  country  with  machines  and  implements  as 
ingenious  and  clever  as  they  were  light  in  draft  and  attractive  in  appearance. 
The  consequence  was  that  for  a  time  homemade  patterns  which  by  comparison 
were  deemed  clumsy  and  ungainly  were  rejected  in  favor  of  the  cheaper  im- 
ported manufactures.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  hay  and  corn  har- 
vesting machinery,  in  respect  to  which  the  American  and  Canadian  makers 
admittedly  had  the  lead  of  us  for  a  time.  The  British  makers  did  not  attempt 
to  meet  their  American  rivals  on  the  latter's  own  ground ;  they  preferred  rather 
to  bide  their  time  for  their  reward.  They  foresaw  from  the  outset  what  is 
now  happening.  The  light  but  clever  competing  appliances  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  are  beginning  to  lose  the  preeminence  they  so  quickly  estab- 
lished. They  are  admittedly  unsurpassed  and  probably  unequaled  in  cleverness 
and  simplicity  of  design,  but  few  of  them  equal  the  best  British  patterns  in 
point  of  durability.  The  British  manufactures  are  heavier  and  somewhat 
more  costly  in  the  first  instance,  but  they  are  more  durable,  and  farmers  have 
at  last  had  the  fact  brought  home  to  them  that  good  mowers,  reapers,  and 
binders  of  British  make  are  cheaper  in  the  long  run. 

A  member  of  one  of  the  largest  firms  that  make  a  specialty  of  harvesting 
machinery  recently  stated  that  for  several  years  back  their  output  of  appliances 
for  both  hay  and  corn  harvesting  machinery  has  steadily  increased,  and  this 
year  they  have  made  provision  for  turning  out  as  many  as  10,000  machines. 
Last  year  their  record  was  a  couple  of  thousand  less,  not  because  of  a  limited 
demand,  but  on  account  of  their  inability  to  manufacture  a  larger  number.  In 
the  Interval  the  firm  extended  their  manufacturing  facilities,  and  from  the 
demand  already  made  the  need  for  further  extension  in  the  coming  winter  is 
anticipated.  As  far  as  can  be  learned  the  experience  of  the  firm  in  question  is 
not  an  isolated  case,  but  is  more  or  less  general  among  the  leading  makers. 
British  firms  had  to  wait  patiently  for  their  opportunity,  but  their  triumph 
would  now  seem  to  be  complete.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  we  have  learned 
much  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  both  the  construction  and  the  use 
of  agricultural  machinery,  for  they  have  taken  the  lead  in  introducing  almost 
every  new  design  of  either  machine  or  implement. 

This  comment  is  timely,  adds  the  consul,  since  recent  inquiries 
received  indicate  the  desire  of  some  American   manufacturers  of 
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agricultural  machinery,  who  appear  to  have  heretofore  not  sought 
foreign  business,  to  enter  the  British  market.  The  criticism  mat 
American  agricultural  implements,  though  cheaper,  do  not  last  so 
long  as  those  of  British  manufacture  makes  it  desirable  to  state  that 
the  British  purchaser  always  looks  for  strength  and  durability  in  a 
manufactured  article.  These  are  absolute  requisites  which  every 
manufacturer  who  seeks  to  sell  his  products  in  the  United  Kingdom 
must  remember.  Because  American  manufacturers  have  often  failed 
to  pay  heed  to  British  demands  in  this  regard,  not  a  few  articles, 
American  in  design  but  built  so  as  to  conform  to  the  British  demand 
for  years  of  usefulness,  are  now  made  in  England  and  sold  in  lar^ 
quantities.  Americans  have  thus  lost  trade  they  could  have  had  if 
they  had  been  willing  to  cater  to  British  tastes  and  prejudices.  In 
such  cases  the  Americans  made  the  demand  by  their  aesigns  and  the 
British  are  reaping  the  reward. 

DEMAND  FOR  LABOR-SAVING  MECHANISMS. 
GOOD    OPENINGS    OFFEKEI)    FOR    AMERICAN    INVENTIONS. 

Consular  Agent  F.  W.  Prescott,  of  Dover,  makes  the  following  re- 
port on  the  annual  show  of  the  East  Kent  Agricultural  Society,  held 
at  Folkestone  the  first  week  in  July: 

A  noticeable  feature  was  the  large  proportion  of  American  and 
Canadian  made  machinery  on  exhibit,  the  leading  feature  being 
harvesters,  reapers,  horserakes,  sheep-shearing  machines^  hop  and 
fruit  washers,  and  small  oil  and  gas  engines.  Thertf  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  labor-saving  machinery,  and  the  agricultural  society 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  set  of  cattle-food  preparing  machinery, 
including  oil  or  gas  engine,  the  net  selling  price  not  to  exceed  £125 
($G10),  excluding  belting,  shafting,  or  fixing.  The  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  exhibitors  of  a  British-made  machine,  but  I  think 
there  is  an  opening  for  American  enterprise  in  this  direction.  Many 
fanners  are  now  ntting  up  cheap  and  simply  constructed  machinery 
for  general  use  at  the  homestead. 

POPULARITY   OF  AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 
ALL    LINES    OF    MACIIINEKY    AND    TOOLS    FIND    A    READY   SALE. 

Consul  F.  I.  Bright,  of  Huddersfield,  states  that  American  machinery 
and  engineering  tools  are  popular  in  that  part  of  England,  the  goods 
being  obtained  through  importing  houses  in  London,  Liyerpool,  and 
Manchester.  Two  large  Huddersfield  engineering  firms  are  extensive 
users  of  Am<^rican  tools  and  machinery,  one  of  them  having  almost 
75  j)er  cent  of  such  equipment.  The  lines  used  in  that  city  include 
factory  machinery,  machine  tools,  structural  steel,  laundry  machin- 
ery and  supplies,  hardware  and  tools,  wire  cable  and  fencing,  boilers, 
radiators,  steam  valves,  and  wooden  parts  of  sanitary  supplies.  [A 
list  of  dealers  in  the  above  lines,  as  well  as  in  electrical  supplies,  is  on 
file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 
PRIZE    OFFERED    FOR    SUCCESSFLL    LUCERNE    CULTIVATOR. 

Consul-General  J.  G.  Lay,  of  Cape  Town,  transmits  the  following 
information  concerning  a  competitioii  iox  a  lucfctu^  cultivator  in 
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South  Africa  and  the  large  prize  involved,  which  should  interest 
American  agricultural  implement  manufacturers : 

The  endeavor  to  obtain  the  best  cultivator  for  lucerne  sown  broad- 
cast has  led  the  Cradock  Agricultural  Society,  of  Cape  Colony,  to 
arrange  a  competition  in  1908,  at  which  a  prize  of  £100  (£=$4.86) 
is  offered  for  the  successful  implement.  Practically  no  lucerne  is 
sown  by  drills  in  Cape  Colony,  but  thousands  of  acres  are  sown 
broadcast,  and  the  acreage  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  the  cultivator 
awarded  the  prize  will  undoubtedly  have  a  large  sale.  A  "drag" 
implement,  similar  to  that  used  for  drilled  crops,  will  not  do  For 
broadcast  lucerne,  owing  to  the  damage  done  the  crop  in  cultivation. 

The  trial  is  for  a  "general  purpose"  implement  to  be  used  on 
lucerne  from  1  year  old  and  upward,  to  produce  a  fine  tilth  of  not  less 
than  3  inches  in  depth  (with  the  object  of  conserving  moisture),  to 
destroy  grass  and  weeds,  and  which  must  leave  the  surface  of  the 
ground  as  even  as  it  found  it  and  in  good  condition  for  irrigation. 
The  judges  will  inspect  the  lucerne  three  weeks  after  and  also  six 
weeks  alter  the  trial  to  see  the  effects.  Entries  must  be  made  not 
later  than  noon  on  January  1,  1908,  and  the  implements  must  be  on 
the  grounds  appointed  for  the  trial  by  February  1.  The  selling 
price  of  the  implement  at  Cape  ports  must  not  exceed  £30. 

PRINCIPLES  INVOLVED  IN  CULTIVATOR  REQUIRED. 

Some  suggestions  as  to  the  style  of  cultivator  suited  to  the  work 
have  been  given  by  the  secretary  of  the  agricultural  society  and 
embrace  the  following  points : 

The  machine  should  run  on  wheels,  which  will  admit  of  its  traveling  from 
place  to  place,  and  have  a  roller  or  drum  revolved  at  a  rapid  speed  by  gearing 
from  the  main  or  traveling  wheels  and  fitted  with  long  spring  arms  or  teeth., 
the  roller  being  suspended  and  capable  of  being  lowered  or  raised  by  the  usual 
lever  or  quadrant,  so  that  the  teeth  can  be  raised  out  of  harm's  way  when  travel- 
ing, and  lowered  for  either  very  shallow  or  deeper  cultivation.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty will  be  in  arranging  so  that  the  machine  will  not  dig  out  lucerne  as  well 
as  weeds.  The  principle  will  be  best  made  clear  to  foundry  and  machine  shop- 
men by  stating  that  It  would  be  the  power  wood-molding  plane  adapted  to  culti- 
vation, where  the  traveling  pace  of  the  team  would  represent  the  "feed"  of 
the  molding  plane  and  the  drum  and  teeth  would  represent  the  blade  holder  and 
the  revolving  blade.  By  adjusting  the  proportion  of  the  speeds  of  the  traveling 
wheels  and  the  drum  unquestionably  any  fineness  of  tilth  can  be  produced  in 
either  dry  or  irrigated  land.  It  must  have  teeth  with  spring  or  give  in  them 
both  forward  and  backward,  and  also  spring  or  give  sidewise,  or  across  the 
machine,  sufficient  to  admit  of  a  tooth  slipping  off  a  large  lucerne  root 
Straight  spikes  seem  to  be  best,  of  spring  steel,  an  arrow  at  the  point,  say  one- 
half  or  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter,  for  just  such  a  distance  as  they  will 
enter  the  ground,  and  hooked  or  bent  only  at  the  extreme  end  sufficiently  to 
make  them  enter  the  ground  without  having  more  weight  in  the  machine  than 
is  necessary  for  strength.  A  spring  tooth  of  flat  section,  with  a  half  turn  In 
the  middle,  seems  likely  to  give  the  required  spring  in  both  directions,  provided 
the  tooth  is  fairly  long.  The  principles  involved  are  embraced  somewhat  in  an 
English  hay-tedding  machine. 

[Further  details  concerning  the  cultivator,  with  the  conditions  of 
entry  and  trial,  as  well  as  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary  of 
the  agricultural  society,  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  for 
the  information  of  those  interested.] 
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ASIA  MINOR. 
POSSIBLE    MARKET   FOR   AMERICAN    DAIRY    MACHINERY. 

Consul  E.  L.  Harris,  of  Smyrna,  advises  that  the  several  attempts 
to  introduce  butter  churns,  cream  separators,  and  other  articles  of 
this  class  into  Asia  Minor,  have  thus  far  been  attended  with  but  little 
success.     He  writes : 

One  reason  for  this  is  the  intense  heat  which  sets 'in  early  in  May 
of  each  year  and  dries  up  all  the  pastures,  leaving  very  little  grass 
and  fodder  for  milk-producing  cattle.  As  a  result,  the  milk  pro- 
duced in  this  country  is  singularly  lacking  in  cream.  No  butter  is 
made  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  except  the  small  quantities  brought 
to  market  by  the  Yorouks  or  wandering  nomads  who  alternately  herd 
their  flocks  upon  the  plains  in  winter  and  seek  shade  and  pasture 
among  the  mountains  m  summer.  Their  method  of  churning  butter 
is  very  primitive.  It  is  done  chiefly  in  skin  bags  during  only  two 
months  of  the  year. 

There  are  several  model  farms  in  this  district  where  all  the  most 
improved  kinds  of  dairy  machinery  are  used,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  near  future  this  example  will  be  followed  by  the  agricul- 
tural population  at  large.  AVhile  there  may  not  be  an  immediate 
market  tor  machinery  of  this  sort,  at  least  on  a  lar^  scale,  yet  a 
number  of  dairy  appliances  may  be  sold  under  existmg  conditions 
which  may  insure  a  command  of  the  field  in  the  future. 


MEXICO. 
OPPORTUNITIES    OFFERED    BY    DEVELOPMENT    OF    NORTHERN    SECTION. 

Consul  T.  D.  Edwards,  of  Ciudad  Juarez,  reports  as  follows  on 

the  market  needs  caused  by  the  industrial  development  in  northern 

Mexico : 

Some  of  the  requirements  of  these  conditions  might  be  mentioned 
to  the  manufacturers,  such  as  traction  engines  or  road  locomotives 
for  the  transportation  of  ores,  lumber,  etc.  The  country  being  dry 
and  the  roads  hard  and  severe  on  animals,  the  traction  engine  is 
rapidly  coming  into  favor.  Power  plants,  including  steam,  electric, 
gas,  water,  and  wind ;  brick-making  machinery,  iron  piping,  saw- 
mills, planing  mills,  well-drilling  machinery,  paper  mills,  farm  and 
freight  wagons,  structural  iron  and  steel,  and  builders'  hardware 
are  all  in  active  demand.  In  addition,  the  demand  for  mining 
machinery,  which  is  already  gi'eater  than  the  supply,  will  be  largely 
increased. 


IRON   ALLOYS  IN   FRANCE. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS MARKET  AND  PRICE   CONDITIONS. 

Replying  to  a  series  of  questions  in  regard  to  iron  alloys  and  petro- 
leum coke,  Consul-General  R.  P.  Skinner,  of  Marseille,  states  that 
thus  far  petroleum  coke  has  not  been  used  in  French  furnaces  for  the 
reduction  of  ferrotungsten  and  similar  alloys  owing  to  its  present 
hi^h  price,  to  which  he  adds : 
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In  regard  to  the  exports  and  imports  from  Marseille  of  the  iron 

alloys  mentioned  I  have  the  following  report  from  the  collector  of 

customs : 

The  movement  during  1906  of  the  different  articles  imported  or  exported  under 
the  designation  of  cast  iron  may  be  thus  resumed : 


Ferrofiilicon 

Silico-spiegel 

Ferromanganese . 
Ferrochromium . . 


Total. 


Imports. 


Pounds. 

22,663 

155,513 

111,686 


289,862 


Exports. 


Pounds. 
324,046 


139,552 
57,168 


520,761 


No  movement  was  registered  of  ferrotungsten,  ferromolybdenum,  ferrovan- 
adium,  or  ferrotitanium.  The  ores  from  which  all  of  the  foregoing  are  reduced 
are  not  separately  set  forth  in  our  commercial  balance,  and  it  is  only  possible  to 
furnish  the  figures  for  1906  relating  to  **  nondesignated  ores,"  in  which  these 
particular  ores  are  included : 


General  commerce . 
Special  commerce. . 


Importations. 


Pounds. 
30,820,630 
30,750,082 


Exportations. 


Pounds. 

88,736 

18,849 


The  statistics  under  the  head  of  special  commerce  include  ores  imported  for 
domestic  purposes,  or  exported  ores  trf  domestic  origin.  It  may  be  added  that 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  ascertain  the  facts  the  exportations  of  ore 
under  the  head  of  general  commerce  included  66,689  pounds  of  tungsten  ore 
(wolfram)  and  22,046  pounds  of  chrome  ore,  and  the  first  of  these  two  categories 
supplied  exclusively  the  figures  relating  to  exportations  under  the  head  of 
special  commerce. 

An  important  Marseille  dealer  in  mineral  ores  says  that  ferro- 
tungsten and  ferromolybdenum  are  imported  from  Germany,  but 
that  none  of  the  other  ores  are  imported  into  France  in  considerable 
quantities.    He  quotes  the  following  prices  for  the  crude  ores : 

Ferrotungsten,  $12.93  per  unit  of  tungstic  acid  in  each  1,000  kilos  (2,240 
pounds.  Ferrovanadium,  $1.93  per  liilo  (2.2  pounds)  of  vanadic  acid.  Ferro- 
molybdenum, 70  cents  per  kilo  of  acid.  Ferrochrome,  42  cents  per  10  kilos. 
Ferrotitanium,  $17.37  per  100  kilos,  containing  70  per  cent  of  acid.  Ferro- 
silicon,  same  price  and  proportion  as  ferrotitanium. 

These  ores  are  first  refined,  and  thereupon  mixed  with  iron  and 
cast  metal  for  the  production  of  steel,  selling  at  58  cents  to  $1.35  per 
kilo,  according  to  quality  and  mark.  He  does  not  know  of  any 
importations  of  these  ores  from  the  United  States.  Another  Mar- 
seille business  man  states  that  in  order  to  export  ferrotungsten  to 
France,  shippers  must  supply  it  at  not  more  than  77  to  87  cents  per 
2.2  pounds,  60  per  cent  standard,  f.  o.  b.  Marseille. 


NEW  TUBE  WELD  METHOD. 

AMERICAN  INVENTORS  IN  BRITISH  CITY  WORK  OUT  AN  IMPROVEMENT. 

Consul  Albert  Halstead  reports  that  two  Americans  who  have  been 
employed  in  a  tube  factory  in  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham  have 
patented  an  improved  method  for  the  manufacture  of  weldai  \tow 
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and  steel  tubes,  applicable  to  both  butt  and  lap  welding,  concerning 
which  he  says : 

It  is  claimed  that  the  patent,  which  is  already  in  successful  use  in 
this  district,  not  only  assures  a  more  perfect  weld,  but  permits  of 
great  economy  in  the  making  of  tubles.  The  process  consists  of 
blowing  cold  air,  or  air  and  gas,  upon  the  edges  of  the  steel  or  iron 
strip  which  is  to  be  welded.  In  practice  the  air  blast  alone  is  used, 
because  it  is  regarded  as  better,  out  a  combination  of  air  and  gas 
can  also  be  employed.  The  effect  of  the  air  blast  upon  the  iron  or 
steel  bar,  which  is  drawn  through  the  furnace  at  wnat  is  regarded 
as  welding  heat^  is  similar  to  that  of  blowers  on  coal  or  wood — ^it 
more  than  doubles  the  temperature  of  the  edges. 

The  device  consists  of  cast-iron  arms  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
furnace.  Each  arm  has  a  slot  hole  18  inches  in  length  and  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  by  means  of  a  rest  the  strip  is 
held  right  in  front  of  the  slots.  Through  the  slot  holes  cold  air  is 
blown  by  the  use  of  ordinary  rotatory  blowers  on  each  edge  of  the 
strip.  The  air  blast,  while  heating  the  edge  of  the  strip  to  a  greater 
temperature,  through  the  mixture  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air  with  the 
impurities  in  the  steel  and  iron,  leaves  a  perfect  edge.  In  butt  weld- 
ing the  tube  is  drawn  through  the  usual  bell,  its  edges  being  squeezed 
together,  and  an  even  butt-welded  joint  results.  The  process  can  also 
be  applied  to  the  well-known  method  of  manufacturing  butt-welded 
iron  and  steel  tubes  by  squeezing  the  edges  of  the  heated  strip  or 
skelp  together  with  ton^  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  furnace. 

In  lap  welding,  the  air  is  driven  so  as  to  impinge  on  the  scarfed 
edges  ox  the  strip  or  skelp  as  it  leaves  the  furnace,  and  just  before  it 
passes  through  the  welding  rolls,  so  that  the  scarfed  edges  are  raised 
to  the  proper  welding  heat,  and  a  perfect  and  proper  lap  weld  is 
formed. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  invention  that  it  absolutely  obviates  the  loss 
that  sometimes  occurs  when  the  strip  buckles,  because  too  hot,  or  is 
burned  by  the  excessive  heat.  An  improper  weld  is  formed^  or  the 
tube  becomes  elongated  and  distorted  m  the  process  of  drawing  and 
welding.  This  is  because,  while  the  whole  strip  is  necessarily  of  a 
very  high  temj^erature  when  drawn  from  the  furnace,  its  edges  only 
are  superheated  by  the  air  blast. 


PROOF    AGAINST    RUST. 

NEWLY    DISCnVEKEI)    TKOCESS   TO    TKOTECT    IRON    AND    STEEL. 

Consul  TIalstead  also  states  that  an  option  on  the  American  rights 

to  a  patent  j)ro('(»ss  called  "  slieradizing,"  which  it  is  asserted  makes 

iron  and  steel  rust  proof  and  has  been  used  successfully  in  England 

for  a  little  time,  has  been  sold  to  a  firm  in  New  York.     He  adds: 

It  is  claimed  for  this  process  that  it  coats  iron  and  steel  with  zinc 
as  well  as  or  better  than  ordinary  wet  galvanizing,  and  that  the  iron 
and  steel  thus  coated  can  be  brilliantly  polished.  In  the  process 
zinc  dust  is  placed  in  a  cylinder  which  has  been  brought  to  a  tem- 
perature of  400°  to  500°  F. ;  that  is,  below  the  melting  point  of  zinc. 
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The  articles  it  is  desired  to  "  sheradize  "  are  put  into  the  cylinder, 
which  is  then  revolved.  The  zinc  in  this  process  is  not  actually 
melted,  but  forms  an  alloy  through  the  surface  of  the  articles  absorb- 
ing the  zinc,  and  then  a  coating  covering  the  whole  visible  surface  is 
deposited  to  any  desirable  thinness.  Articles  thus  treated  are  said 
to  have  an  even  and  adherent  coating  which  wears  excellently  and 
does  not  strip,  and  that  bv  the  use  of  a  lime  mop  are  easily  polished. 
It  had  been  found  that  tne  use  of  the  wet  galvanizing  process  upon 
articles  on  which  threads  are  cut  made  it  necessary  afterwards  to 
recut  the  threads.  This,  it  is  claimed,  is  obviated  in  the  new  process, 
thus  avoiding  both  the  additional  work  of  recutting  the  threads  and 
also  making  the  threads  themselves  rust  proof.  Another  advantage 
claimed  is  tnat  because  articles  are  not  heated  to  a  high  temperature 
the  temper  of  the  steel  is  little  affected,  while  its  tensile  strength  and 
that  of  iron  remains  the  same.  The  owners  of  the  process  assert  that 
it  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  using  brass  in  the  manufacture  of  many 
articles  that  may  rust,  an  important  development  in  view  of  the 
high  cost  of  brass.  Aluminum  and  antimony  can  be  substituted,  it 
is  said,  for  zinc,  with  success,  while  when  copper  and  its  alloys  are 
subjected  to  this  process  their  surface  is  so  hardened  as  to  even  turn 
the  edge  of  a  steel  tool. 

METAL  CEILINGS  FOR  TURKEY. 

3IARKET   OPENING    FOR    AMERICAN    GOODS    AND    SALES    METHODS. 

An  inquiry  having  been  received  at  the  Smyrna  consulate  in  regard 
to  the  sale  of  metal  ceilings  in  that  district  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  Consul 
E.  L.  Harris  supplies  the  following  information : 

No  metal  ceilings  have  as  yet  been  set  up  in  Smyrna,  but  a  large 
hotel  now  building  has  imported  some,  which,  though  of  American 
origin,  were  purchased  in  France.  I  am  informed  that  within  the 
past  year  or  so  metal  ceilings  have  been  fitted  in  a  few  houses  in 
Turkey  and  that  they  were  greatly  admired.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  there  is  a  market  here  for  metal  ceilings,  especially  as  they 
would  be  less  likely  to  be  damaged  by  the  many  slight  earthquake 
shocks  to  which  this  region  is  subject  than  are  the  plaster  ceilings 
now  in  general  use. 

American  manufacturers  of  this  article  who  may  wish  to  introduce 
their  wares  in  this  section  should  bear  in  mind  that  their  first  efforts 
must  be  accompanied  with  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  perseverance, 
as  innovations  in  this  country  are  not  taken  to  enthusiastically.  My 
experience  tells  me  that  the  most  satisfactory  method  to  make  a 
start  would  be  for  a  traveling  man  to  come  out  and  talk  up  the 
article  with  the  leading  builders'  supply  houses  in  Smyrna  until  he 
succeeds  in  securing  a  trial  order  from  one  of  them.  Generally  this 
first  step  proves  sufficient  to  start  all  the  other  local  dealers  of  simi- 
lar wares  and  a  beginning  is  thus  made.  To  endeavor  to  attain  the 
same  result  througn  catalogues  and  correspondence  would  not  only 
mean  a  great  loss  of  time,  but  it  often  leads  to  the  disagreeable  result 
of  putting  on  the  scent  European  manufacturers,  who  are  at  present 
better  situated  for  trading  with  the  Levant. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Constantinople  I  was  shown  some  metal 
ceilings  m  the  residence  of  a  gentleman  who  imports  cert^im  Vywks*  ot 
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American  goods.    He  said  that  metal  ceiling  were  meeting  with 
favor,  especially  with  the  Turkish  officials  of  tne  better  class. 


GERMAN  SMELTING  REGULATIONS. 

PRECAUTIONS   FOR   PREVENTION   OF   DAMAGE   IN   ORB   REDUCTION. 

Consul  Pendleton  King,  in  response  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  from 
California,  writes  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  as  follows,  describing  the 
restrictions  under  which  ore  smelting  is  carried  on  in  Germany : 

The  damage  caused  by  the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  through 
metallic  fumes  to  the  health  ox  people  and  live  stock  and  the  injury 
to  the  architecture,  agriculture,  and  forestry  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  big  smelters  of  Germany  caused  in  the  last  twenty-nve  years  the 
working  out  of  a  general  scheme  or  plan  of  improvement.  Throudi 
this  the  Federal  Government,  with  the  full  understanding  of  the 
many  difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  the  many  problems  and  compli- 
cations originating  from  clashing  local  interests  to  be  solved,  ap- 
pointed official  inspectors  (Gewerberate)  to  supervise  each  district, 
giving  them  full  judicial,  police,  and  executive  power  to  take  testi- 
mony in  each  case  of  complaint  or  petition  for  granting  of  a  charter 
and  adding  of  new  local  statutes  rec^uired  by  necessity  and  to  punish 
any  noncompliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  or  local  regu- 
lations. 

These  fundamental  regulations,  the  product  of  careful  study,  and 
the  wish  of  the  Government  to  protect  the  peopjle  against  any  nui- 
sances without  impairing  the  success  of  the  nourishing  metallurgical 
industries  of  the  county,  subject  the  carrying  on  of  zinc,  lead,  and 
copper  smelting  to  stringent  statutes  [copies  of  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Bureau  oi  Manufactures]. 


MEXICAN  BOILER-CLEANING  FLUID. 

SI  CCESSFUIi  INVENTION   OF  A   RESIDENT  OF   MONTERET. 

Consul-General  P.  C.  Hanna,  of  Monterey,  writes  that  with  the 
industrial  awakening  Mexico  is  giving  an  impetus  to  the  production 
of  new  things  and  that  applications  for  patents  are  becoming  more 
numerous.    He  gives  the  following  as  an  instance  of  a  successful 

invention : 

A  fluid  invented  by  a  Monterey  man  and  manufactured  in  this 
city,  designed  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  steam  boilers  of  scale 
or  preventing  the  formations  thereof,  is  meeting  with  great  success.  It 
is  said  to  effectually  remove  scale  from  boiler  tubes  and  that  it  works 
no  injury  to  the  tubes  nor  to  the  boiler  shell.  The  compound  has 
been  introduced  into  various  countries  in  America  and  Europe.  It 
is  manufactured  wholly  from  vegetable  substances  from  plants  found 
in  Mexico  and  is  developing  into  a  large  local  industry.  It  has 
come  into  almost  universal  use  in  this  country  with  all  industries 
that  use  steam  boilers,  yet  the  greater  portion  of  the  product  of  the 
factory  goes  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  boiler  users  seem 
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to  find  it  a  successful  solvent  and  preventive  of  calcareous  scale  in 
boilers.  The  fluid  is  also  shipped  to  Argentina,  Germany,  England, 
France,  and  Spain,  the  latter  country  being,  next  to  the  United  States, 
the  largest  foreign  user.    It  is  known  as  "  Anti-Selenita." 


ELECTRIC   MAIL   TUBES. 

ITALIAN   POST-OFFICE   SERVICE   TO   BE   MADE   VERY   RAPID. 

Vice-Consul  H.  M.  Byington  advises  that  a  law  having  been  passed 
for  the  institution  of  the  electric  post  in  Naples,  Milan,  and  Rome,  the 
Italian  minister  of  posts  and  telegraphs  has  nominated  a  commission 
to  arrange  for  the  opening  of  bids  for  the  installation  of  the  service. 
The  vice-consul  continues : 

The  electric  post  is  an  invention  of  a  Neapolitan,  Baron  Piscicelli- 
Taeggi,  who  has  also  patented  it  in  America.  The  invention  renders 
possible  the  transmission  of  mail  from  one  point  to  another  with 
great  speed.  It  is  planned  to  reserve  the  electric  post  for  the  mail 
which  has  greater  need  of  celerity  such  as  the  transportation  of  special- 
delivery  letters  and  local  telegrams  to  and  from  the  central  office  and 
the  substations,  as  well  as  late  matter  which  could  be  sent  from  the 
central  office  to  the  railroad  station  ten  minutes  before  train  time. 

The  principal  tube  will  be  the  one  which  connects  the  central  office 
with  the  railroad  station.  If  the  service  in  the  cities  proves  a  success 
it  is  the  ultimate  intention  to  inaugurate  a  similar  service  between 
the  principal  cities  in  Italy.  It  is  estimated  that  in  this  way  the  time 
between  Naples  and  Eome  can  be  reduced  from  five  to  two  hours. 


CANADA'S  IRON  INDUSTRY. 

NEW    MILLS    BEING    ESTABLISHED BOUNTIES    PAID. 

A  group  of  manufacturers  in  the  iron  trade  at  Erie,  Pa.,  have  estab- 
lished the  Manitoba  Iron  Rolling  Mills  Company  at  Winnipeg,  Can- 
ada. The  mill  and  the  puddling  furnace  are  now  in  operation,  using 
large  quantities  of  scrap  iron.  It  is  the  only  iron  mill  in  Canada 
between  Port  Arthur  and  the  Pacific  coast.  Another  new  plant  has 
gone  into  service  at  Port  Arthur,  which  is  using  exclusively  Manitoba 
ore.  This  mill  is  paid  a  bounty  of  $2.10  a  ton  by  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment. Mills  wnich  use  American  ores  receive  a  bounty  of  $1.10  a 
ton.  At  the  present  time  the  Dominion  government  is  paying  boun- 
ties at  the  rate  of  nearly  $3,000,000  a  year  on  the  production  of  iron 
and  steel.  , 

The  total  capacity  of  the  Canadian  blast  furnaces  in  the  active  list 
is  2,335  tons  a  day ;  the  capacity  of  the  furnaces  now  planned  or  under 
construction  is  1,100  tons  a  day.  There  is  no  plant  m  Canada  yet  at 
which  ship  plates  and  the  larger  sizes  of  structural  steel  are  made. 
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CHINA. 
MANCHURIAN    PONIES,   AUSTRALIAN    AND    AMERICAN    ANIMALS. 

Replying  to  an  inquiry  regarding  horses  in  China  Wilbur  T. 
Gracey,  American  consul  at  Tsingtau,  makes  the  following  report : 

The  only  places  in  China  where  horses  are  used  to  any  great  extent 
are  Shanghai,  Tsingtau,  and  Tientsin.  Australians,  "  walers,"  so 
called,  because  they  originate  in  New  South  Wales,  are  the  most 
popular.  These  horses  are  imported  into  Shanghai  in  batches  of 
irom  20  to  50,  are  well  taken  care  of  on  the  voyage,  and  arrive 
in  excellent  condition,  and  are  put  into  use  within  a  couple  of  weeks 
after  arrival.  They  retail  in  Shanghai  at  prices  varying  from  $80 
United  States  currency  to  $200,  or  even  more  in  cases  of  special 
breeds.  They  appear  to  stand  the  climate  fairly  well,  but  are  not 
considered  to  be  as  strong  or  as  useful  as  the  China  ponies,  which  are 
native  to  the  plains  of  Manchuria  and  Tibet. 

Very  few  American  horses  are  seen  on  the  Shanghai  market,  the 
reasons  given  being  that  the  long  ocean  voyage  is  exceedingly  trying 
on  the  animals,  that  they  are  not  as  well  cared  for  on  the  Pacific 
voyage  from  America  as  irom  Australia,  and  that  they  do  not  appear 
to  stand  the  enormous  changes  in  climate  incident  to  the  East.  A 
certain  number  of  American  horses  have  come  to  China  from  Manila, 
but  bv  far  the  largest  number  of  horses  in  Shanghai  and  Tientsin 
are  of  Australian  origin.  Tientsin  has  also  a  considerable  number  of 
horses  imported  from  Germany,  many  being  brought  there  for  use 
by  the  German  troops  in  1900  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  troubles,  and 
afterwards  sold  for  general  use^  and  most  of  the  horses  in  use  at 
Tsingtau  are  either  of  this  kind  or  Australians  brought  from 
Shanghai. 

USES  TO  WHICH  HORSES  ARE  PUT. 

In  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  and  Tsingtau  horses  are  used  mostly  for 
carriages,  but  there  is  also  a  call  for  good  Australian  or  American 
saddle  horses  for  use  in  Peking,  HongKong,  and  other  places  where 
the  roads  are  not  sufficiently  good  to  allow  of  the  use  of  carriages. 
The  animal  generally  in  use  among  foreigners  in  China,  and  the 
better  class  of  Chinese,  for  driving  and  riding  purposes,  is  the  China 
pony.  These  come  from  the  north  overland  and  can  be  bought  at 
$30,  or  even  less  in  the  northern  ports,  to  $50  or  more  in  the  southern 
ones,  depending  on  the  demand  and  the  distance  from  their  original 
homes.  They  are  usually  captured  in  a  more  or  less  wild  state  and 
tamed  by  the  Chinese,  most  of  those  used  by  foreigners  having  first 
gone  through  the  hands  of  the  mountaineers  for  use  as  pack  animals. 
In  Shanghai  they  are  used  singly  in  harness  and  a  very  good  China 
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pony,  broken  to  carriage,  will  occasionally  command  a  price  as  high 
as  $200  United  States  currency.  In  Tsingtau  they  are  somewhat 
niore  expensive  than  in  Shanghai,  are  driven  in  pairs,  owing  to  the 
hilly  country,  and  a  good  pair  occasionally  costs  as  much  as  a  pair 
of  Australians,  say,  $400,  though  the  majority  of  ponies  would  sell 
for  about  $100  or  $125  for  the  pair.  These  poines  stand  usually 
about  13  hands  or  under,  are  very  stockily  built,  stand  the  hot 
weather  well,  eat  barley,  bran,  and  soft  foods,  never  oats,  and  can 
be  fed  for  very  much  less  than  Australian  or  American  horses.  It  is 
generally  said  that  an  Australian  or  American  horse  must  not  be 
used  in  the  Chinese  climates  for  more  than  two  or  three  hours'  driv- 
ing each  dav,  with  occasional  day's  rests,  when  they  remain  in  the 
stables,  while  the  China  pony  is  available  at  all  times  and  seems 
to  thrive  on  what  would  be  an  excess  of  work  for  the  foreign-bred 
animals. 

BREEDING   AND   FEEDING AMERICAN    SALES. 

So  far  as  I  know  no  horses  are  bred  in  China,  unless  it  may  be  in 
one  or  two  cases  where  men  breed  occasionallj'^  for  their  own  use. 
The  lack  of  green  fodder  makes  breeding  expensive  and  not  particu- 
larly satisfactory,  the  foreign  breeds  appearing  to  degenerate  after 
the  first  generation.  American  breeders  desiring  to  export  to  China 
should  endeavor  to  make  arrangements  with  some  firm  in  Shanghai 
to  ship  them  consignments  for  sale  on  commission,  and  would  prob- 
ably find  either  of  the  firms  mentioned  in  my  inclosure  satisfactory 
parties  to  deal  with.  [Addresses  are  obtainable  from  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures.] 

Horses  can  be  fed  in  China  at  a  cost  of  about  $10  United  States 
currency  per  month,  with  another  $7.50  per  month  for  a  hostler,  one 
hostler  being  considered  a  necessity  for  each  horse.  Probably  $20  per 
month  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  expenses  of  one  horse  for 
riding  purposes,  including  feed,  bedding,  shoes,  hostler's  wages,  and 
food,  etc.  Stabling  would  be  extra.  Livery  stables  in  Shanghai, 
Tientsin,  and  Tsingtau  charge  from  $30  to  $40  gold  per  month  for 
each  riding  pony,  irom  $45  to  $60  per  month  for  a  carriage  horse, 
and  in  Tsingtau  from  $75  to  $90  per  month  for  a  pair  with  one 
hostler.  Prices  are  being  gradually  raised  all  over  China  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  will  be  approximately  10  per  cent  higher  each  year.  In 
1890  a  single  pony  could  be  stabled  in  Shanghai  for  from  $4  to  $6 
gold  per  month,  while  now  the  cost  would  be  ten  times  as  great. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  the  introduction  and  sale  of  American 
horses  in  China,  but  the  exporters  must  either  have  their  agents  on 
the  spot,  or  arrange  with  some  well-known  firm  to  represent  them, 
must  expect  to  give  long  credits  or  else  send  animals  for  sale  on  com- 
mission, and  must  make  special  arrangements  with  shipping  com- 
panies in  America,  so  that  animals  will  arrive  in  better  condition  than 
has  heretofore  been  possible.  It  might  possibly  be  a  wise  plan  to 
arrange  for  animals  to  be  shipped  to  Japan,  remaining  for  some  weeks 
there  to  recuperate  and  then  oe  forwarded  to  China.  This  is  occa- 
sionally done  with  shipments  from  Australia  and  it  is  usually  found 
that  in  such  cases  horses  arrive  in  a  more  salable  condition  than 
when  forwarded  direct* 

American  horses  are  more  admired  in  China  than  Australians,  and 
are  considered  far  superior  to  the  China  ponies,  so  far  as  looks  ga.^  «jvd 
would  be  used  more  generally  if  they  could  be  secured  at  icvox^  x^'^^wvv- 
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able  prices  than  is  now  possible.  Their  use  now  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  few  rich  Americans  who  have  had  them  shipped  out 
for  their  personal  use  by  friends  at  home. 


BRAZIL. 
INDUSTRY  DEVELOPING ^IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Consul-General  G.  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  writes  that  the 
manner  in  which  Brazil's  live-stock  industry  is  developing  is  indi- 
cated i^lainly  by  the  immense  decrease  in  the  imports  of  live  stock  in 
1906  as  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before.  He  particularizes 
as  follows: 

There  was  something  of  an  increase  in  the  imports  of  horses,  mules, 
and  asses,  the  figures  being  1,833  head,  valued  at  $183,066  in  1905, 
and  2,018  head,  valued  at  $186,624  in  1906.  In  goats  and  sheep 
there  was  a  decrease  from  17,160  head,  valued  at  $86,721  in  1905,  to 
16,250  head,  valued  at  $77,398,  in  1906.  In  swine  there  was  an  in- 
crease from  180  head,  valued  at  $5,013,  to  641  head,  valued  at  $7,659, 
in  1905  to  1906,  respectively.  In  cattle  the  decrease  in  value  was  from 
$1,223,291  in  1905  to  $397,967  in  1906.  The  vast  bulk  of  this  decrease 
represented  a  change  in  the  shipment  of  cattle  from  Argentina  and 
from  Uruguay  for  fresh-meat  supplies  in  Brazilian  cities,  especially 
the  cities  of  the  north  of  Brazil.  From  the  United  States  the  ship- 
ments increased  in  number  from  481  head  in  1905  to  920  head  in  1906, 
but  the  value  fell  from  $134,673  in  1905  to  $106,230  in  1906.  The 
stock  imported  from  the  United  States  is  almost  altogether  blooded 
stock  for  breeding  purposes,  and  the  change  in  figures  indicates  not 
so  much  of  a  decrease  in  the  imports  as  a  change  toward  importing 
stock  of  fair  to  good  grades  for  breeding  purposes  rather  than  less 
stock  of  very  fine  grades  at  much  higher  prices.  American  stock 
imi^orted  here  does  not  do  very  well  for  a  time,  being  subjected  to 
the  necessity  of  becoming  acclimated  and  especially  to  the  need  of 
accustoming  its  habits  to  grazing  conditions.  The  risk  attending 
the  importation  of  very  fine  stock  seems  to  be  too  great  to  make  it 
profitable  at  present.  The  disposition,  therefore,  seems  to  be  to 
work  toward  the  improvement  of  Brazilian  stock,  but  not  to  attempt 
to  do  anything  very  radical  in  the  matter. 

The  movement  toward  the  betterment  of  stock  in  Brazil  has  re- 
ceived t?he  strongest  support  possible  from  the  Brazilian  Government 
both  in  the  way  of  customs  concessions  and  in  actual  bounties,  the 
latter  taking  the  form  of  the  payment  of  expenses  of  importation. 
Under  the  present  budget  law  provision  is  made  for  such  work,  and 
regulations  have  been  issued  in  the  past  few  days  governing  the 
manner  in  which  this  law  can  be  taken  advantage  of  by  Brazilian 
agriculturists.  The  regulations  apply  both  to  the  importation  of 
stock  from  a  foreign  country  and  to  the  shipment  of  breeding  stock 
from  one  portion  of  Brazil  to  another. 

REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  TRANSPORTATION  OF  STOCK. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  essential  features  of  the  regulations  are  as 
follows : 
Agriculturists,  cattle  breeders,  State  and  municipal  institutions,  and  any  other 
public  or  private  concerns  engaged  In  stock  or  poultry  raising  shall  have  re- 
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funded  to  them  all  reasonable  charges  incurred  in  the  transportation,  either 
from  abroad  or  from  one  section  of  Brazil  to  another,  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  herd  dogs,  and  iwultry  of  such  breeds  as  will  improve  the  stock  of  the 
district  to  which  they  are  transported.  The  amount  refunded  in  each  case  will 
be  determined  from  a  schedule  arranged  by  the  department  of  industry  and  shall 
be  made  to  cover  as  nearly  as  possible  all  necessary  cost  of  transportation,  care, 
feeding,  customs  duties,  and  deliver>\ 

In  order  to  receive  these  aids,  the  importer  or  shipi)er  must  comply  with  the 
following  conditions :  The  purchaser  must  furnish  to  the  department  of  industry, 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  stock,  a  statement  of  the  number  of  the  animals 
purchased,  their  breed  and  place  of  origin;  he  must  give  full  data  concerning 
the  conditions  and  resources  of  the  estate  to  which  the  animals  are  to  be 
shipi)ed ;  if  the  stock  is  not  purchased  direct  the  name  of  the  agent  must  be 
given  and  the  agent  or  owner  must  make  declaration  to  the  effect  that  all  live 
stock  will  be  submitted  to  the  sanitary  measures  required  by  police  regulations. 
The  name  and  date  of  arrival  of  importing  vessel  will  be  required  beforehand, 
and  after  arrival  of  vessel  disembarkation  will  not  be  allowed  until  a  certificate 
of  the  health  of  animals  is  delivered.  After  disembarkation  the  department  of 
industry  will  require,  when  possible,  the  oflScial  register  of  and  other  docu- 
mentary information  concerning  the  animal.  Two  photographs  must  be  fur- 
nished, one  for  the  files  of  the  department,  the  other,  after  proper  certification, 
to  be  returned  to  owner.  In  the  petition  for  refund  of  transportation  costs  the 
purchaser  must  give  complete  information  as  to  the  breeding  of  the  animal,  its 
progeny,  transfers  of  ownership,  etc.  Accompanying  the  petition  there  must  be 
duly  authenticated  documents  to  support  the  information  furnished. 

The  racing  record  of  a  horse  shall  not  constitute  evidence  of  breeding  or 
entitle  the  owner  to  free  transportation.  No  importations  will  be  made  or 
authorized  when  sanitary  or  health  regulations  might  be  violated  thereby. 

It  is  proi)osed  to  conduct  a  Government  stock  farm,  after  the  establishment  of 
which  a  list  of  i)orts  will  be  determined  upon  from  which  blooded  stock  may  be 
secured  without  danger  of  Importing  animals  bearing  infectious  diseases.  At 
this  farm  young  stock  shall  be  on  sale  at  moderate  prices.  When  classes  other 
than  those  obtainable  on  tlie  farm  are  desired  the  same  may  be  purchased  on 
account  of  the  States,  municipalities,  agriculturists,  and  cattle  breeders  by 
authority  of  the  Government.  When  it  Is  desired  that  the  Government  purchase 
stock  on  the  account  of  a  third  partj%  the  latter  must  specify  the  number,  breed, 
origin,  and  maximum  cost  of  the  animals  to  be  purchased.  After  all  require- 
ments have  been  met  by  the  intended  purchaser  and  the  utility  of  the  Importation 
established  the  Importer  or  petitioner  shall  deposit  with  the  department  of 
industry  the  price  of  the  stock  to  be  imported  and  the  order  will  be  filled  without 
further  cost  to  the  purchaser. 

Arrangements  for  transshipment  from  port  of  entry  to  any  point  in  the  interior 
may  be  made  directly  by  the  one  interested,  in  which  case  cost  will  be  refunded, 
or  by  the  department  of  industry  through  Intervention  with  the  railway  or 
shipping  company. 

American  live  stock,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  suitable  for  Brazil,  is 
popular  and  unquestionably  there  is  room  for  a  constantly  increasing 
trade.  [A  list  of  importers  of  such  stock  is  filed  for  inspection  at  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

FARMING  INDUSTRY. 

PRUSSIA. 
METHODS  USED  TO  OBTAIN   LARGE  RETURNS  FROM   SMALL  AREAS. 

Consul  H.  J.  Dunlap,  of  Cologne,  transmits  the  following  report 

concerning  his  consular  district : 

This  district,  which  comprises  the  greater  part  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
has  a  large  area  devoted  to  grain  growing  and  is  also  the  principal 
vine-growing  district  of  Germany.  The  wine  shipped  to  the  United 
States  is  sold  under  the  name  of  Rhine,  Mosel,  and  Ahr  wine,  accord- 
ing to  the  stream  on  whose  borders  it  is  produced.  The  district  has 
many  manufacturing  centers  whose  populatiou  n^ces^^tiV^  T^ojivt^'s. 
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great  quantities  of  vegetables  for  sustenance,  which  diminishes  the 
area  of  tillable  land  that  could  be-  devoted  to  grains  and  grasses. 
The  farms  are  generally  small,  probably  averaging  7^  acres  each,  and 
the  space  devoted  to  any  kind  of  grain  is  restricted.  It  is  no  unusual 
thing  to  see  a  plat  divided  into  strips  a  rod  wide  and  40  or  more 
rods  long  on  which  are  growing  alternately  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
potatoes,  clover,  alfalfa,  and  vegetables.  The  cultivation  is  all  by 
hand  and  is  very  intensive.  Two  crops  are  grown  each  year  and  a 
system  of  rotation  prevails.  Everything  that  will  make  tertilizer  is 
saved  and  applied.  The  highways  are  swept  in  summer  and  scraped 
in  winter  and  the  dust  and  mud  utilized  for  fertilizing  purposes. 
Nothing  goes  to  waste,  and  there  are  no  spots  where  weeds  have  pos- 
session. All  the  soil  that  will  not  produce  grain  or  vegetables — and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  that  kind  in  Germany — is  planted  with  some 
kind  of  forest  tree,  spruce  prevailing.  Rye  is  the  prevailing  grain, 
with  wheat  next.  Iso  great  amount  of  oats,  barley,  flax,  or  buck- 
wheat is  produced.  The  grain  grown  is  all  consumed  at  home,  but 
falls  far  short  of  supplying  the  demand.  Sugar  beets  are  also 
grown. 

AMERICAN    APPLES   AND   FLOUR. 

If  properly  conducted  this  part  of  Germany  might  be  made  a 
profitable  market  for  American  apples.  There  would  need  to  be 
some  reform  in  the  picking  and  packing  and  the  elimination  of  bad 
and  defective  stock.  Placing  a  few  good  apples  in  the  ends  of  a  bar- 
rel and  filling  the  middle  with  small  stuff,  as  is  too  commonly  done, 
does  not  tend  to  give  American  apples  a  good  name;  in  fact,  the 
reputation  of  American  apples  has  already  suffered  in  this  country 
from  bad  packing  and  selecting.  Nothing  but  No.  1  fruit  should  be 
shipped  here.  Good  Americj^n  apples  during  the  past  two  seasons 
have  sold  at  from  10  to  15  cents  per  pound  at  retail.  Australian 
apples,  packed  in  shallow  boxes,  holding  but  one  row  and  divided 
into  compartments  for  each  apple,  retail  at  20  to  23  cents  per  box. 
The  duty  on  api^les  packed  in  barrels  without  wrapping  is  76  cents 
per  220  pounds;  if  wrapped  in  paper,  $1.19. 

No  good  reason  exists  why  American  flour  should  not  be  sold  here 
in  considerable  quantity  to  bakers,  if  there  were  an  established  depot 
from  which  supplies  could  be  ordered.  It  would  be  useless  to  send 
flour  in  25  and  50  pound  sacks  for  the  retail  trade.  As  all  the  bread 
is  baked  in  bakeries,  and  the  housekeeper  only  buys  in  small  quanti- 
ties, packages  of  5  and  10  pounds  predominate  in  the  retail  flour 
stores.  The  price  is  from  5  to  6  cents  per  German  pound,  which 
contains  about  one-twelfth  more  than  the  English  pound,  and  pack- 
ages would  have  to  be  put  up  in  conformity  with  the  metric  system 
to  get  into  the  market  at  all.  This  city  has  direct  water  and  rail 
communication  with  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  and  Rotterdam,  and 
goods  are  loaded  direct  from  ocean  to  river  steamers,  so  that  the 
rate  of  freight  and  charges  for  handling  should  be  small. 


BRITISH  INDIA. 
EXPERIMENTS  WITH  INDIGO,  COTTON,  PEANUTS,  TOBACCO,  AND  IRRIGATION. 

Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael  sends  the  following  report  from 
Calcutta  on  plans  for  improving  various  farm  crops  in  India: 
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The  new  process  of  extracting  indigo,  known  as  the  Schrottky 
indigo  process,  was  discussed  in  a  former  report.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  process  is  so  simple  and  cheap  that  the  natural  indigo  can 
be  produced  at  a  lower  rate  than  artificial  or  synthetic  indigo  and 
that  by  its  adoption  indigo  culture  can  be  restored  to  its  lormer 
importance  in  British  India.  The  local  government  of  the  Punjab 
has  decided  to  give  a  demonstration  on  a  commercial  scale  of  the 
Schrottky  process  of  indigo  manufacture.  The  necessary  quantity 
of  the  Java  naval  indigo  plant  will  be  sown  during  the  next  cold 
weather  and  public  notice  will  be  given  of  the  time  and  place  at 
which  manufacture  will  begin. 

According  to  an  official  blue  book  it  appears  that  the  extension  of 
cotton  cultivation  in  Bengal  is  now  practically  confined,  so  far  as 
the  measures  of  the  provincial  agricultural  department  are  con- 
cerned, to  the  Chota  Nagpur  division.  Elsewhere  it  is  said  that  the 
results  have  not  been  encouraging  and  tree  cottons  have,  as  a  whole, 
proved  disappointing;  the  experience  with  this  class  of  cotton  in 
Behar  and  elsewhere  has  not  given  any  promise  of  ultimate  success 
in  their  cultivation. 

PROMOTING   TOBACCO   GROWTH A    WATER   TUNNEL. 

Among  special  investigations  which  the  imperial  and  provincial 
agricultural  departments  have  in  view  is  a  scheme  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Indian  tobacco  in  important  tobacco-growing  tracts  in  this 
country  which  will  include  a  study  of  existing  conditions  of  pro- 
duction, an  investigation  of  tobacco  soils  and  water,  a  survey  of  local 
varieties,  the  investigation  of  fungous  diseases  and  insect  pests,  the 
production  of  tobacco  suited  for  European  consumption  by  the  trial 
of  exotics,  improvement  in  methods  of  cultivation  and  harvest- 
ing, and  improvements  in  methods  of  curing.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  investigation  is  to  be  a  thorough  and  practical  one,  and  if  it 
leads  to  the  development  of  an  industry  which  has  so  far  certainly 
not  received  the  attention  from  European  enterprise  which  it  de- 
serves, except  perhaps  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  the  agricultural 
departments  will  have  achieved  a  great  success. 

As  a  means  of  checking  the  spread  of  groundnut  disease  in  Bom- 
bay Presidency  5  tons  of  a  new  and  early  ripening  variety  have 
been  imported  from  America  and  Japan,  which  will  be  distrib-. 
uted  among  the  cultivators  of  peanuts  in  the  districts  where  this  nut 
does  the  best.  The  value  of  larger  and  better-flavored  groundnuts 
is  coming  to  be  appreciated  more  and  more  in  India. 

An  interesting  irrigation  engineering  scheme  which  the  Punjab 

fovernment  has  under  consideration  is  one  for  tunneling  the  Mala- 
and  Range  in  order  to  lead  the  water  from  the  Swat  River  near 
Chakdara  to  the  Eusafzai  Valley  for  irrigating  a  portion  of  Pesh- 
war  district.  An  official  of  the  geological  survey  department  has 
examined  the  rocks  to  report  on  the  geological  aspect  of  the  scheme 
with  regard  to  the  durability  of  the  rocks  penetrated  by  the  tunnel. 
The  investigation  has  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  so  long  as  the 
water  which  passes  through  the  tunnels  is  comparatively  free  from 
grit  the  rocks  will  not  suffer  seriously  from  erosion  and  that  the 
tunnels  may  be  constructed  without  special  "  lining." 
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BELGIUM. 
FAILURE  OF  POTATO   CROP    CAUSES   GREAT   AGITATION. 

Consul  W.  P.  Atwell,  of  Ghent,  sends  the  following  report  on  the 

poor  results  of  this  year's  potato  crop  in  Belgium : 

In  the  vicinity  of  Audenaerde,  consular  district  of  Ghent,  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  throughout  Belgium,  the  potato  crop  seemed  very 
promising.  During  the  latter  part  of  June  and  first  week  in  July, 
however,  the  green  of  the  plant  completely  dried  up  and  disappeared. 
Farmers  are  greatly  agitated  over  the  situation.  Many  of  them  re- 
plowed  the  ground  to  replace  the  diseased  potatoes  by  other  plants. 
The  blue  and  red  potato  are  the  ones  affected,  while  the  white  potato 
has  remained  completely  untouched.  The  causes  of  the  disaster  are 
said  to  be  the  excessive  cold  weather  and  late  heavy  rains.  Some 
farmers  attribute  the  failure  to  the  action  of  chemical  fertilizers  that 
are  used  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 


VALUABLE  SPANISH  BEAN. 

THE  ALGARROBA  TREE  FURNISHES  EXCELLENT  FOOD  FOR  HORSES. 

Consul-General  Benjamin  H.  Eidgely,  of  Barcelona,  reports  that 
on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  important  agricultural  and  botanical  con- 
vention in  that  Spanish  city  Sefior  Bartolome  Bonet,  a  cultivator  and 
agricultural  student,  referred  to  the  algarroba  tree  as  the  "  tree  of 
the  future."    Mr.  Eidgely  continues : 

He  based  his  statement  upon  the  value  of  its  fruit — locust  beans — 
as  a  fattening  and  strengthening  food  for  horses.  Upon  investigating 
the  matter  I  found  that  the  algarroba  or  carob  tree  grows  all  along 
the  Spanish  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  islands  of  Majorca 
and  Ibiza.  The  beans  are  used  as  fodder  for  horses.  The  best 
q^uality  is  obtained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vinaroz,  and  large  quanti- 
ties are  grown  in  the  Tortosa  district.  The  tree  grows  best  in  dry, 
rocky  soil.  About  the  eighth  or  ninth  year  it  begins  to  bear  fruit 
and  will  produce  about  50  kilos  (110  pounds)  the  first  year.  A  good 
tree  in  full  beauty  will,  on  an  average,  produce  550  to  660  pounds 
annually,  and  the  beans  are  sold  at  20  to  22  reales  ($0.90  to  $0.95) 
per  quintal  (89^  pounds). 

The  life  of  the  carob  tree  is  about  thirty  years.  The  only  thing  it 
has  to  fear  is  the  frost,  which  almost  invariably  kills  the  tree.  The 
wood  of  the  carob  tree  is  valueless  as  lumber  and  is  sold  for  fuel.  The 
beans,  when  used  as  food  for  horses,  are  strengthening,  fattening,  and 
healthful.  In  feeding  the  beans  are  broken  into  halves  or  quarters 
and  mixed  with  bran.  In  a  report  concerning  the  growth  and  treat- 
ment of  the  algarroba  tree  Seiior  Bonet  says : 

They  should  be  grown  in  pots  having  the  lower  extremity  wider  than  the 
upper,  and  the  lower  part  well  perforated.  They  must  not  be  transplanted  until 
the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March.  The  best  manner  of  grafting 
is  by  budding,  which  should  be  performed  when  the  bark  separates  itself  easily 
from  the  tree,  the  branch  not  being  cut  until  the  following  year.  As  to  pruning, 
this  must  not  be  done  too  vigorously,  but  frequently. 
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TOBACCO  INDUSTRY. 

INDIA. 
CHEAP   CIGARS ^ftWAGES   OF   A    PECULIAR    WORM. 

In  writing  concerning  the  low  prices  for  cigars  and  cigarettes  in 
India,  Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael,  6f  Calcutta,  has  this  to  say : 

A  firm  in  Madras  advertises  three  of  its  best  cigars  at  1^  cents,  1§ 
cents,  and  2^  cents  each,  respectively.  I  suppose  these  cigars  would 
sell  in  the  United  States  at  10  to  15  cents  each,  or  two  for  a  quarter. 
The  men  who  grow  the  tobacco — that  is,  the  laborers  in  the  field — 
get  10  to  12  cents  a  dav,  and  the  men  who  make  the  cigars  get  from 
12  or  20  cents  a  day — both  classes  boarding  and  lodging  themselves. 
Nice  looking  stogies  are  manufactured  in  Madras  and  sold  at  whole- 
sale for  65  cents  a  thousand.  Cigarettes  made  in  India  sell  at  pro- 
portionately low  prices.  With  such  prices  the  outlook  for  the  United 
States  or  any  other  country  to  capture  the  cigar  and  cigarette  trade 
of  India  is  rather  discouraging,  yet  Key  West  cigars  are  on  sale  here. 

There  is  another  obstacle  m  the  way  of  importers  of  cigars  in 
India.  It  is  a  moth  or  fly  that  finds  its  way  into  a  box  of  cigars  or 
tobacco  and  lays  an  egg  that  soon  develops  into  a  destructive  worm 
or  grub,  which  bores  through  the  wrapper  into  the  body  of  the  cigar 
and  ruins  it.  There  is  hardly  anything  that  will  keep  these  pests 
out  except  to  incase  each  cigar  in  a  bottle  or  wrap  it  in  heavy  tinfoil. 
For  this  reason  dealers  in  India  do  not  like  to  import  a  better  grade 
of  cigars.  The  loss  is  too  great.  One  dealer  showed  me  box  after 
box  of  high-priced  imported  cigars  that  were  absolutely  ruined  by 
the  moth  described. 


PERSIA. 
EXPORTS   TO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  British  consul-general  at  Bushire,  Persia,  reports  that  orders 
have  been  received  from  the  United  States  for  tombac  (a  coarse 
kind  of  tobacco),  which  is  said  to  impart  an  aromatic  flavor  to  Vir- 
ginia tobacco  when  mixed  with  it.  This  tobacco  is  a  staple  article 
of  cultivation  in  the  provinces  of  Isfahan  and  Shiraz,  being  exported 
in  considerable  quantities  to  other  Musselman  countries  for  water- 
pipe  smoking,  but  it  has  hitherto  been  considered  in  Persia  as  of 
little  value  for  use  in  cigarettes.  The  export  to  America  during  the 
last  quarter  amounted  to  over  16,000  pounds,  with  a  declared  value  of 
$700.  The  United  Kingdom  has  also  been  a  customer  to  the  extent 
of  $1,650,  as  against  $500  in  1905. 
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LUMBER  INDUSTRY. 

AFRICA. 
CAPE   COLONY  AFFORDS   AN   IMPROVING   MARKET   FOR   FRUIT   CARRIERS. 

A  report,  transmitted  by  Consul-General  Julius  G.  Lay,  of  Cape 
Town,  on  the  South  African  market  for  box  shocks,  contains  infor- 
mation concerning  the  importations  and  prices  of  shocks,  with  a  list 
of  importers  (filed  at  Bureau  of  Manufactures),  which,  in  view  of  a 
probable  increase  in  this  trade,  he  says,  should  be  of  interest  to  the 
American  box-shook  manufacturers,  and  is  as  follows: 

During  the  year  1906  box  shocks  were  imported  into  South  Africa 
to  the  value  of  $273,682,  and  the  chief  source  of  supply  was  Sweden, 
from  w^hence  the  value  of  the  importations  amountea  to  $176,771,  as 
compared  with  $48,076  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $30,824  from  Ger- 
many, $4,842  from  the  United  States  of  America,  and  $2,589  from 
Canada.  Timber  being  scarce  in  South  Africa,  and  with  the  export 
of  fruit  increasing  every  season,  besides  the  increase  in  manufactures, 
such  as  explosives,  candles,  soap,  jams,  confectionery,  biscuits,  etc., 
there  is  certain  to  be  an  increased  demand  for  imported  box  shocks 
which  will  repay  any  efforts  of  the  American  manufacturer  to  supply. 

As  shown  by  the  fibres,  Sweden  supplies  rather  more  than  half  of 
the  shooks  imported  into  British  Soutn  Africa.  The  purchasers  of 
shocks  have  found  that  the  Swedish  pine  boxes  are  very  suitable  for 
the  packing  of  fruit  for  export,  and  the  Swedish  supplier  has  used 
every  effort  to  cater  to  the  wants  of  the  fruit  exporter  until  it  will  not 
be  easy  for  other  suppliers  to  get  a  foothold.  It  is  thought,  however, 
that  with  equally  suitable  material  and  careful  attention  to  the 
requirements  of  the  purchasers,  all  that  remains  in  order  to  secure  a 
better  proportion  of  the  business  is  to  make  prices  equally  as  favorable 
as  those  of  the  Swedish  shippers. 

HOW    TO   EFFECT   SALES PRICES   AND    PARTICULARS. 

In  order  to  introduce  a  line  of  box  shooks  from  a  new  manufacturer 
it  is  suggested  that  the  best  possible  method,  and  in  fact  the  only 
one  likely  to  succeed,  is  for  the  manufacturer  to  send  a  special  repre- 
sentative who  thoroughly  understands  the  manufacturing  of  boxes 
and  is  able  to  quote  prices  for  the  various  sizes  required  and,  if 
necessary,  cut  prices  and  push  vigorously  for  trial  orders.  The 
present  suppliers  have,  through  experience,  learned  just  what  is 
wanted,  and  have,  through  satisfaction  already  given,  secured  the 
confidence  of  the  purchasers.  It  will  therefore  require  aggressive 
soliciting  on  the  part  of  the  representative  to  get  a  foothold,  but  a 
permanent  business  would  in  this  way  be  secured,  as  the  purchasers 
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are  conservative  and  not  easily  persuaded  to  change  from  one  manu- 
facturer to  another.  Some  very  large  orders  for  box  shooks  could  be 
secured  by  the  American  manufacturer  if  competitive  prices  can  be 
quoted.  As  many  as  200,000  shooks  are  ordered  in  one  indent  by  an 
explosive  manufacturing  firm  [name  on  file  at  Bureau  of  Manufac- 
tures], and  it  is  stated  that  they  have  recently  given  a  trial  order  to 
an  American  manufacturer.  One  exporter  of  fruit  is  said  to  have 
exported  400,000  boxes  of  fruit  last  season  and  another  100,000  boxes, 
all  of  which  fruit  was  packed  in  imported  shooks. 

Another  factor  which  enters  into  the  competition  in  prices  for  box 
shooks  at  present  is  the  supply  of  the  local  manufacturer.  During 
the  boom  in  the  building  trade  large  sawmill  plants  were  established, 
which  now  are  unable  to  keep  employed  through  small  requirements 
of  the  building  trade,  and  the  plants  are  now  being  utilized  to  consid- 
erable extent  in  making  box  shooks  from  imported  timber.  This 
source  of  supply  should  not,  however,  cause  serious  competition  with 
the  superior  machinery  and  workmanship  found  in  an  American  mill. 
The  supply  from  the  local  mill  is  principally  to  the  small  consumer. 
A  list  of  prices  and  sizes  of  box  shooks  showing  the  landed  cost  to 
the  purchaser  at  Cape  Town  docks  has  been  secured  and  is  appended. 
The  duty  on  empty  box  shooks  coming  into  the  Customs  Union  of 
South  Africa  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  with  a  rebate  of  3  per  cent  to 
those  of  British  manufacture. 

The  prices  and  sizes  of  box  shooks  landed  in  Cape  Town  are  as 
follows : 

Per  100. 

Apricot  box,  16i  by  10  by  2 $3.89 

Apricot  or  plum,  18  by  12  by  2i 4.  8G 

Plum  or  peach,  18  by  12  by  2i i 5.10 

Peach,  18  by  12  by  2J 5.34 

Peach  or  pear,  18  by  12  by  3 5.  GO 

Pear,  18  by  12  by  3i 6.08 

Grape,  18  by  12  by  5i 8.75 

Grape.  24  by  18  by  5  (each) .15 


ECUADOR. 
DIFFICULTIES    PRESENTED    IN    UTILIZING    THE    COUNTRY'S    TIMBER. 

In  response  to  a  letter  from  Wisconsin  making  inquiry  with  regard 
to  the  timber  resources  of  Ecuador,  Consul-General  H.  R.  Dietrich 
writes : 

Ecuador's  timber  resources  are  not  considered  superabundant.  The 
better  classes  of  wood,  the  kinds  and  qualities  most  desired  for  local 
building  and  construction  purposes,  are  found  in  limited  quantities, 
being  too  scattered,  when  found  in  accessible  districts,  to  encourage 
the  locating  of  sawmills  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  such  districts 
and  building  up  anything  like  a  paying  industry.  It  is  said  that 
east  of  the  Andes  Mountains  and  in  other  inaccessible  districts  in 
Ecuador  good  grades  of  various  kinds  of  timber  are  found  in  abun- 
dance, but  until  some  means  of  transportation  is  provided  these  vast 
forests  will  remain  practically  untouched.  The  names  of  the  most 
useful  and  desirable  woods  found  in  this  region  are  roble.  figueroa, 
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guayacan,  mangle,  laurel,  balsamo,  pale  de  vaca,  pechiche,  guacha- 
peli,  amarillo,  moral,  caracoli,  cedro,  algarrobo,  and  madera  negra. 

For  the  frames  of  buildings  guayacan,  roble,  mangle,  guachapeli, 
and  figueroa  are  generally  used,  and  the  algarrobo  mr  mud  sills  or 
blocks  under  the  posts  or  the  framework  of  buildings,  as  no  stone 
foundations  are  used.  Cedro,  roble,  and  pechiche  are  mostly  used 
for  ceilings  and  sidings.  For  making  furniture  roble,  laurel, 
figueroa,  palo  de  vaca,  guayacan,  and  balsamo  are  principally  used. 
In  high-grade  furniture  the  balsamo  leads  and  is  most  sought  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  susceptible  of  being  very  highly  polished,  much  more 
so  than  any  of  the  other  classes. 

HAND    LABOR    CHEAPER    THAN    SAWMILLINQ. 

Upon  inquiry  I  find  that  the  sawmills  located  in  Guayaquil  and 
\'icinity  have  so  far  been  unable  to  solve  the  problem  of  competing 
with  hand-sawed  lumber.  Lumber  dealers  have  large  rafts  of  small 
logs  brought  to  Guayaquil*  and  sawed  up  into  lumber  by  hand  labor. 
To  saw  the  logs  into  boards,  the  log  is  blocked  up  high  enough  so  that 
one  man  can  stand  under  the  log,  while  the  one  pulhng  the  other  end 
of  the  saw  stands  on  top  of  the  log,  in  this  manner  cutting  the  lo^ 
into  lumber.  These  men  earn  75  to  90  cents  per  day.  Labor  m 
Ecuador  is  cheap  when  compared  with  that  of  the  United  States  as 
to  the  price  paid  per  day,  but  when  considering  the  amount  of  work 
done  the  laborer  here  does  not  perform  the  same  amount  of  work, 
besides  being  somewhat  unreliable  and  not  always  to  be  obtained 
when  wanted,  making  this  item  of  expense  in  many  instances  greater 
than  in  the  United  States.  Common  laborers  earn  from  50  to  70 
cents  per  day,  while  skilled  laborers  earn  from  two  to  six  times  as 
much. 

There  is  every  variety  of  climate  in  Ecuador,  coast  lands  being 
generally  unhealthful.  The  only  way  an  intelligent  opinion  could 
be  formed  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  lumber  business  here  would 
be  for  one  to  go  over  the  ground  personally  or  ^end  a  representative 
to  study  the  situation.  The  most  favorable  indication  for  building 
up  a  paying  industry  is  the  present  high  price  of  native  lumber, 
which  ranges  from  $30  to  $50  per  1,000  feet. 


HONGKONG. 
OREGON    PINE   USED   IN    HOUSE    AND    BOAT   BUITJ)1NG. 

In  stating  that  Hongkong  imports  annually  about  2,000,000  feet 

board  measure  of  Oregon  pine,  Consul-General  Amos  P.  Wilder  gives 

the  following  trade  particulars  : 

The  selling  price  is  from  6^  to  7^  cents  per  foot.  Two  or  three 
Chinese  firms  have  lately  entered  upon  the  business  of  this  importa- 
tion, but  one  native  firm  is  the  largest  dealer,  having  been  forty  years 
in  this  American  trade.  The  importations  have  been  increased  in 
the  past  seven  or  eight  years  from  some  700,000  feet  to  the  present  con- 
sumption through  the  demands  of  four  large  concerns  which  place 
their  orders  in  part  through  an  occidental  firm  here,  although  the 
Kowloon-Canton  Railway  management  is  now  buying  direct.  Ore- 
gon pine  is  attractive  to  white  ants,  and  in  building  operations  gen- 
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erally  confined  to  windows,  doors,  and  shutters.  Apart  from  house 
uses,  Oregon  pine  is  used  tor  making  sampans  and  other  craft.  In 
Shanghai  and  the  north  of  China  the  white  ant  ceases  to  be  a  factor 
and  Pacific  coast  lumber  is  used  much  more  largely  than  in  south 
China.  There  is  no  complaint  of  the  price  of  American  lumber.  Ties 
are  imported  for  railway  uses.  Lumber  shipments  are  usually  made 
as  part  cargo.  Lumber  is  imported  in  the  form  of  logs  for  piles  and 
as  planking.  It  comes  in  competition  with  Chinese  fir,  which  is 
brought  to  Hongkong  and  Canton  from  the  near-by  West,  North,  and 
East  rivers.  This  Chinese  fir  is  sawed  before  shipment  by  the  cheap 
slow,  native  process.  [The  names  of  all  the  firms  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  report  are  on  file  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


BELGIUM. 
INCREASING   DEMAND   FOR   A3IERICAN   LUMIJER. 

A  strong  and  increasing  demand  for  American  oak  and  pitch-pine 
lumber  prevails  in  Belgium,  writes  Vice-Consul  J.  A.  Van  Hee,  of 
Ghent,  and  cargoes  from  the  United  States  are  being  shipped  direct 
to  that  port.  The  terms  of  sale  are  generally  2^  per  cent  discount  for 
cash,  or  four  months  net.  Prices  should  be  quoted  f.  o.  b.  Ghent  or 
Antwerp,  with  measurements,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  metric  system. 
Correspondence  should  be  carried  on  in  Frencn.  J^A  list  of  lumber 
dealers  in  the  Ghent  consular  district  is  on  file  m  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures.] 


HOUSE  AND  OFFICE  FURNITURE. 

CHINA. 
AMERICAN    PATTERNS    ARE    SUITABLE    FOR    MARKET    REQUIREMENTS. 

According  to  Consul-General  Amos  P.  Wilder,  of  Hongkong,  it  is 
likely  that  American-made  furniture  will  find  a  market  in  South 
China  if  that  trade  ever  makes  a  study  of  conditions.  The  following 
particulars  from  Mr.  Wilder  will  be  of  interest : 

Of  course  the  Europeans,  who  chiefly  use  such  furniture,  are  not 
many,  and  yet  good  prices  are  paid  for  high-class  workmanship.  It 
should  be  understood  that  veneered  woods  are  useless  in  this  hot, 
moist  climate ;  it  is  useless  to  consider  the  sending  of  any  such  furni- 
ture. Glued  furniture  also  is  debarred,  as  such  pieces  soon  disin- 
tegrate. If  it  were  worth  while  for  the  American  manufacturers  to 
construct  chairs,  tables,  etc.,  with  mortised  joints  secured  by  screws 
their  furniture  would  receive  attention  here.  [Two  large  house- 
furnishing  concerns  of  Hongkong,  which  distribute  ffoods  to  ports 
north  and  south  along  the  China  coast,  are  named  by  the  consul- 
general,  and  the  addresses  are  added  to  the  files  of  foreign  dealers  at 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

The  price  of  American  furniture  is  higher  than  that  of  British  and 
European  make.  It  is  estimated  that  at  20  per  cent  lower  prices 
Americans  could  meet  the  field.  The  superior  finish,  style,  and 
decoration  of  American  furniture  is  conceded,  and,  while  compared 
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with  markets  elsewhere,  the  demand  in  south  China  is  small,  yet  there 
are  individual  buyers  who  want  the  best  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

HOMEMADE  ARTICLES. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  manufacture  of  furniture  in  Hongkong 
under  European  management  and  supervision.  The  work  is  given 
out  to  Chinese  individuals  who  o^^erate  in  their  homes  or  in  their  own 
small  shops.  The  sawing  is  done  wholly  by  hand,  huge  logs  of  teak, 
larger  than  any  pine,  being  patiently  and  slowly  cut  into  boards. 
Time  is  no  object  to  the  Chinese.  While  a  Chinese  carpenter  (who 
lacks  the  qualities  to  entitle  him  to  be  called  a  cabinetmaker)  will 
imitate  any  article  given  him  to  make,  even  an  artistic  piece  of  fur- 
niture, he  seems  to  lack  originality,  and  any  attempt  to  have  a  piece 
of  furniture  made  after  generic  instructions  is  quite  sure  to  prove 
disappointing.  For  instance,  with  a  picture  in  his  hand,  he  can  do 
nothing  with  it. 

The  ideas  of  what  constitute  proportion  and  taste  are  his  own.  The 
Chinese  art  of  furniture  making  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
and  unless  instructed,  the  worker  will  follow  the  fashion  of  the  ages. 
For  instance,  he  will  bring  two  pieces  of  wood  together  and  join  them 
with  a  nail.  The  European  instructor  teaches  nim  to  make  a  hole 
and  sink  one  piece  in  another.  This  never  occurred  to  him  before. 
One  firm  sent  its  No.  1  joiner  to  England  for  six  months'  instruction. 
He  returned  to  Hongkong  and  taught  his  associates  what  he  had 
learned.  The  practice  of  Europeans  here  in  putting  Chinese  to  work 
on  furniture  is  to  make  drawings  to  actual  size,  these  to  be  pasted  on 
the  wood.  Every  part  of  a  table,  for  instance,  is  drawn  full  size  by 
the  European.  The  Chinese  carpenter  takes  these  drawings  home, 
and,  unless  his  excessive  economy  m  sawing  the  wood  misleads  him,  he 
does  a  very  faithful  job. 

TREFERENCE  IN  FOREIGN  GOODS. 

Teak  is  the  favorite  wood  for  furniture  in  Hongkong;  it  comes 
from  the  South.  The  many  varieties  of  handsome  American  woods 
are  much  admired  here,  notably  the  golden  oak  and  bird's-eye  maple, 
which  are  both  said  to  stand  the  climate  well.  Freight  charges  can 
be  greatly  reduced  by  shipping  the  furniture  knocked  down,  pro- 
vided it  can  be  put  together  at  its  destination  by  unskilled  hands. 
French  furniture  is  largely  sold  here,  much  of  it  coming  knocked 
down.  The  Chinese  are  exquisite  polishers,  and  it  is  likely  that  if 
American  furniture  can  be  shipped  here  "  in  the  white  "  the  final 
process  could  be  done  economically  b}^  them.  The  mission  furniture 
designs  are  in  favor  in  Hongkong,  and  the  Chinese  make  consider- 
able of  it  under  instructions. 

The  leather  used  in  upholstering  furniture  is  brought  mainly  from 
England,  having  first  come  from  America.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why 
the  tan  leather  could  not  be  imported  direct  in  larger  quantities. 
Sheepskin  ''  roans  "  dyed  in  all  colors  chiefiy  come  from  India.  Many 
goatskins,  called  locally  morocco  leather,  are  also  imported.  Cow 
and  bullock  hides  tanned  into  leather  cost  the  Hongkong  buyer  about 
27  cents  gold  per  square  foot. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 
FOUR-FIFTHS  OF  THE  IMPORTS  BRITISH — NEARLY  9  PER  CENT  AMERICAN. 

The  South  African  Export  Gazette  says  that  there  is  a  market  in 
that  country  for  increased  sales  of  furniture.  Last  year's  furniture 
requirements,  exclusive  of  domestic  ironmongery  and  earthenware, 
were  valued  at  $4,300,000,  one-third  of  which  represented  the  product 
of  local  factories  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  importations  from 
foreign  countries.  It  is  said  to  be  admitted  by  South  African  manu- 
facturers that  in  spite  of  the  customs  duty  on  furniture  from  the 
United  Kingdom  of  12  per  cent  and  on  that  from  foreign  countries  of 
15  per  cent  colonial  goods  are  barely  holding  their  own  in  competi- 
tion with  foreign  makes. 

It  is  stated  that  British  furniture  manufacturers  have  met  with 
success  in  South  Africa  to  a  large  extent  owing  to  the  way  they  pack 
their  goods.  The  United  Kingdom  furnished  nearly  78  per  cent  of 
the  South  African  imports  of  furniture  in  1906,  Germany  4.61  per 
cent,  the  United  States  8.66  per  cent,  and  other  countries  8.76  per 
cent.  The  value  of  the  furniture  sent  from  the  United  States  last 
year,  as  given  in  the  British  South  African  Export  Gazette,  was 
nearly  $250,000,  while  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  $2,100,000. 
It  is  stated  that  what  remains  of  the  market  to  American  manufactur- 
ers is  very  largely  in  regard  to  roll-top  desks  and  revolving  office 
chairs,  lines  in  which  English  firms  are  now  offering  keen  competition. 

In  the  matter  of  ordinary  domestic  furniture  it  is  stated  that  the 
up-country  Boers  favor  cheap  pseudo-stylish  Continental  and  Ameri- 
can makes,  which,  imported  in  a  "  knock-down "  condition,  are 
quickly  put  together  with  the  aid  of  glue  and  screws  on  arrival  by 
the  importer,  or  even  by  the  storekeeper.  There  were  $270,000  worth 
of  bedsteads  imported  into  South  Africa  last  year,  of  which  the 
United  States  furnished  about  $1,800  worth.  Of  billiard  ware  there 
were  $60,000  worth  imported,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied 
$2,000  worth.  In  picture  frames  the  United  States  supplied  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  amount  imported  and  one-fifth  in  value  of  the 
$100,000  worth  of  school  furniture,  showing  that  there  is  a  field  open 
in  South  Africa  if  properly  looked  up.  It  is  stated  that  the  "  knock- 
down "  method  of  shipping  goods  followed  by  the  British  manufac- 
turers is  a  triumph  of  ingenuity  and  helps  to  increase  their  business. 


AUSTRIA. 
AMERICAN    DESKS    NOW    SUPPLIED   ONLY   THROUGH    GERMAN    AGENTS. 

Vice-Consul  A.  S.  Cheney,  of  Reichenberg,  in  writing  concerning 
the  market  for  American  desks  in  that  part  of  Austria,  transmits 
the  following  information : 

Practically  all  American  desks,  principally  of  the  roll-top  variety, 
are  imported  into  this  district  through  Hamburg  or  Berlin  agents. 
These  agents  receive  the  desks  unassembled,  have  them  put  together  in 
their  own  shops,  and  sell  them  by  traveling  salesmen.  Complaint 
is  made  by  dealers  that  the  assembling  by  the  German  workmen  is 
poorly  done,  resulting  too  often  in  ill-fitting  drawers,  marred  wood- 
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work,  and  a  general  appearance  of  faulty  construction.  It  is  claimed 
that  frequently  sales  have  been  lost  owing  to  these  faults,  which 
reflect  unjustly  upon  the  American  workmanship.  Very  good  imi- 
tations oi  American  desks  of  all  kinds  are  manufactured  here,  but 
the  finish  is  always  dull,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  fine  varnish 
effects  so  greatly  admired  in  the  American  product  can  not  be  at- 
tained in  this  country. 

Whether  direct  shipments  of  fully  assembled  desks  to  this  country 
would  be  profitable  or  not  can  only  be  determined  by  a  careful  study 
of  conditions  governing  the  same.  The  duty  on  wooden  desks  ranges 
from  $2.64  to  $3.65  per  100  kilos,  or  220  pounds.  All  carved  wood, 
such  as  drawer  handles  or  ornamental  parts,  also  all  brass  or  other 
metal  attachments  of  whatever  sort,  should  be  packed  separately,  as 
the  duty  is  high  on  such  articles,  and  if  already  fixed  in  place  the  rate 
on  the  whole  desk  is  adjusted  accordingly.  It  is  almost  useless  to 
send  advertising  matter  unless  printed  m  the  German  language. 
Measurements  should  be  stated  in  the  metric  system. 


RUBBER  INDUSTRY. 

BRAZIL. 
HOW  THE  EXPORT  DUTIES   ARE   PAID. 

Keplying  to  an  inquiry  from  New  York  as  to  the  manner  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  "  pauta,"  or  export  tax  on  rubber,  in  the  Brazilian  State 
of  Para,  Consul  George  H.  Pickerell  reports  that  this  duty  is  of 
two  kinds.  Federal  and  State,  concerning  which  he  writes: 

The  first  duty  is  payable  to  the  local  treasurer  of  the  national  cus- 
toms and  the  second  to  the  State  treasury,  both  having  offices  in  the 
city  of  Para.  The  Federal  tax  applies  to  all  rubber  the  product  of 
the  Acre  region,  and  is  by  law  a  straight  23  per  cent  of  the  average 
of  the  price  obtained  on  sales  for  each  week.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
this  average  price,  which  is  the  real  pauta,  every  broker  (licensed 
officials)  is  required  to  furnish  each  Saturday,  to  the  chief  of  the 
Federal  customs,  a  sworn  statement  giving  a  detailed  list  of  all  the 
rubber  sales,  with  prices  of  each  grade  specified.  From  these  lists 
of  sales  submitted  the  average  price  for  each  grade  is  obtained  and 
these  average  prices  will  be  the  pauta,  or  official  value  per  kilo  (2^ 
pounds) ,  for  rubber  for  the  coming  week.  These  facts  are  published 
m  the  daily  papers  each  Sunday  and  govern  for  that  and  the  suc- 
ceeding six  days. 

The  State  pauta  or  export  duty  is  collected  only  upon  the  rubber 
the  product  of  the  State  of  Para.  The  same  mode  of  procedure  pre- 
vails as  regards  the  gathering  of  statistics,  except  that  the  local  State 
officials  address  their  inquiries  to  the  receivers  and  shippers  and  the 
average  of  the  prices  reported  for  the  different  grades  becomes  the 
State  pauta,  which  is  made  up  as  follows : 
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Per  cent. 
Duty 22 

Entrance  fee 1 

Assessment  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an  exchange,  three-eighths  of  1 

per   cent .  375 

Municipal  tax,  2i  per  cent  on  the  duty  (22  per  cent) .  550 

Total 23.925 

• 

To  this  23.925  per  cent  must  be  added  a  further  charge  of  2  reis 
($0.0006)  per  kilo,  wharfage.  This  notice  is  usually  posted  and 
published  each  Monday  morning  and  governs  for  that  week.  The  per- 
centage of  Federal  tax  remains  the  same,  but  the  other  varies  slightly 
in  different  States. 


SINGAPORE. 
PROGRESS   OF   THE   BUSINESS   ON    THE   MALAY  PENINSULA. 

Vice-Consul-General  G.  E.  Chamberlin,  of  Singapore,  writes  that 
the  position  of  the  rubber-planting  industry  on  the  Malay  Peninsula 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1906,  compared  with  the  previous  year,  is 
remarkable,  as  the  following  figures  show : 

In  December,  1905,  the  total  acreage  of  rubber  planted  on  the  pen- 
insula was  probably  less  than  50,000  acres,  and  in  December,  1906,  it 
was  99,230 ;  thus  during  the  year  the  acreage  was  practically  doubled. 
The  number  of  trees  increased  from  7,000,000  to  12,980,756.  The 
output  of  dry  rubber,  which  was  about  150  tons  in  1905,  was,  in  1906, 
412  tons,  an  increase  of  nearly  three  times.  The  reason  that  while 
the  acreage  has  nearly  doubled  the  number  of  trees  have  not  propor- 
tionately increased  is  that  the  number  of  trees  planted  per  acre  during 
1906  was  not  so  many  as  previously.  Planters  have  begun  to  see  the 
value  of  giving  their  trees  plenty  of  room. 

In  the  Federated  Malay  States  there  are  39,000  coolies  employed 
regularly  at  estate  work.  Of  these  nearly  30,000  are  Tamils,  4,000 
Javanese,  1,500  Malays,  and  3,400  Chinese,  and  the  wages  paid  them 
are  from  18  cents  to  30  cents  gold  per  day.  While  large  areas  have 
been  planted  in  rubber,  still  larger  areas,  amounting  at  the  end  of 
1906  to  some  200,000  acres,  have  been  applied  for  and  granted  for 
this  cultivation. 
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THE  WORLD'S  MINERAL  WEALTH. 

NORWAY. 
AMERICAN    CAPITAL   INVESTED COPPER    PRODUCTION    INCREASING. 

In  reporting  upon  the  Norwegian  mining  industry,  Consul-Gren- 
eral  Henry  Bordewich,  of  Christiania,  states  that  as  no  official  figures 
for  1906  are  obtainable,  the  output  for  1905  is  given,  as  follows: 


Ores. 


Silver 

Copoer 

Sulphur  pyrites 

Nickel 

Iron 

Zinc  and  lead  . 


Long 
tons. 

Value. 

1,570 

37,045 

162,012 

5,477 
46,582 

4,241 

$140,700 

541,628 

1,078,164 

29,212 

116,044 

12,060 

Ores. 


Molybdenite 

RutUe 

Apatite 

Feldspar 

Total.. 


Value. 


916,348 

4.020 

33,768 

85,492 


2,057,436 


The  number  of  mines  was  53  and  there  were  4,965  people  employed. 
Free  gold  is  found  along  the  Tana  River  in  Finmarken,  but  not  in 
paying  quantities.  Zinc  blende,  lead  ore,  and  smithsonite  are  foimd 
at  Grua,  southern  Norway. 

Copper  mining  is  receiving  attention,  being  stimulated  by  high 
prices.  It  is  calculated  that  this  industry  in  1906  gave  employment 
to  4,300  men,  including  laborers  employed  in  developing  new  dig- 
gings. The  copper  production  in  1906  is  stated  to  have  been  worm 
nearly  $2,000,000,  or  largely  in  excess  of  any  previous  year. 

Iron  is  being  mined  at  several  places.  It  appears  freely  in  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  lodes  are  often  so 
poor  in  metal  that  it  is  found  unprofitable  to  work  them  under  the 
old  mining  systems.  By  the  new  electric  melting  processes  many  of 
these  deposits  can  be  worked  with  good  results.  The  export  of 
Swedish  iron  ore  through  Narvik,  northern  Norway,  for  1906  is 
stated  as  1,656,184  tons;  in  the  trade  were  employed  375  vessels.  Dur- 
ing 1902  to  1906  the  exports  of  iron  ore  through  Narvik  were  over 
6,000,000  tons,  valued  at  $800,000. 

Marble  and  granite  of  fine  quality  and  different  colors,  as  well  as 
other  stones,  clays,  and  sand,  are  found  in  many  localities.  The 
several  industries  for  which  these  minerals  furnish  the  material  are 
well  developed. 

Considerable  American  capital  is  invested  in  Norwegian  mines. 
One  ore  company  has  spent  $11,000,000  in  the  development  of  its 
works.  In  this  enterprise  is  invested  large  sums  of  American  money. 
In  a  copper  mining  and  smelting  company  at  Trondhjem,  nearly  all 
the  stock  is  held  by  Americans.  This  concern  holds  and  works 
several  promising  copper  mine  properties.  Concessions  to  hold  and 
utilize  mines  and  water  powers  are  still  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  foreigners,  but  with  many  restrictions. 
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TUNIS. 
PROSPEROUS    PHOSPHATE    INDUSTRY — ^A    FIX)RIDA    COMPANY    ENGAGED. 

As  stated  in  his  previous  report  on  the  remarkable  prosperity  of  the 
regency  of  Tunis,  Consul-General  K.  P.  Skinner,  of  Marseille,  states 
that  the  French  colonial  government  is  doing  all  that  it  can  to  im- 
prove shipping  facilities,  the  lack  of  which  hamper  development  in 
nearly  every  line.  He  writes  as  follows  on  the  phosphate  mining 
activity : 

One  effect  of  the  country's  progress  is  already  seen  in  the  increase 
in  the  French  population,  which  has  grown  from  16,207  in  1896  to 
34,610  in  1906.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  existing  shortage  and  high 
prices,  some  of  the  Tunisian  phosphate  companies  are  said  to  have 
contracted  for  much  of  their  production  up  to  1915,  but  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  well  before  that  time  the  world's  sources  of  sup- 
ply and  means  of  exploiting  them  will  have  afforded  some  relief  to 
larmers  who  now  complain  vigorously  of  the  high  cost  of  super- 
phosphates. In  the  meantime,  the  Tunisians  are  exulting  over  the 
prosperity  of  the  phosphate  business,  which  reflects  itself  in  the  earn- 
ings of  the  Gafsa  company,  whose  shares,  nominally  worth  $100,  are 
quoted  at  $787,  and  yielded  $15.44  per  share  in  dividends  in  1906. 
This  company  began  with  an  output  of  73,000  tons  of  phosphate  rock 
in  1899  and  sold  590,000  tons  in  1906. 

The  Florida  Phosphate  Company  (Society  Anonyme  La  Flori- 
dienne)  has  now  entered  the  Tunisian  field,  promising  to  do  a  large 
business  in  Africa  as  well  as  in  Florida.  Whether  this  is  an  Ameri- 
can concern,  strictly  speaking,  I  am  not  advised.  Legally  it  is  a 
Belgian  corporation,  with  headquarters  at  Brussels,  Kue  de  la  Loi. 
The  Florida  company  in  its  report  of  1907  states  that  the  rise  in 

S rices  has  been  constant  since  1906,  and  that  important  quantities  for 
elivery  in  1909  had  been  disposed  of  at  prices  still  higher  than  those 
obtained  for  the  outjput  of  1907  and  1908.  Mr.  Proux,  American  con- 
sular agent  at  Tunis,  advises  me  that  the  Florida  company  own  the 
Djebil  Sal  Salah  deposit,  one-half  of  inventor's  royalties  on  the 
Ain  Moulares  mine,  and  an  interest  in  the  Ain  Krimah  mine.  [The 
chief  companies  now  operating  in  Tunis  are  named  by  the  consul- 
general,  and  the  list  is  med  wim  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


WALES. 
INCREASE   IN   COAL   EXPORTS   FOR   SIX    MONTHS. 

Vice-Consul  A.  S.  Phillips,  of  Cardiff,  makes  the  following  report 

on  the  activity  in  the  Welsh  coal  trade : 

South  Wales  depends  more  on  the  coal  trade  than  on  any  other 
line  of  business,  and  the  present  great  demand  for  this  commodity 

?;ives  a  healthy  tone  to  its  business  in  general.  The  coal  shipped 
rom  the  Welsh  ports,  foreign  and  coastwise,  in  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  readied  the  great  total  of  14,823,530  tons,  being  an 
increase  of  1,005,147  tons  in  excess  of  the  figures  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1906,  the  previous  best  half  year  in  the  history  of  the 
trade  in  this  district*    An  increase  of  nearly  8  per  cent  shows  the 
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lively  condition  of  the  market,  and  as  yet  there  are  no  sims  of  abate- 
ment in  the  demand.  With  the  exception  of  Llanefly  all  other 
Welsh  ports  have  had  heavy  trade  increases.  Cardiif  has  shipped 
G00,000  out  of  the  1,000,000  tons  expansion;  the  remaining  400,000 
were  shipped  by  Newport,  Port  Talbot,  Swansea,  and  Neath.  It  is 
worthy  to  notice  that  while  the  foreign  trade  is  greatly  on  the 
increase  the  coastwise  trade  is  considerably  less,  which  is  attributed 
to  high  prices.  Many  consumers  of  lower-class  steam  and  house  coal, 
\yhen  prices  are  so  high  as  at  present,  go  to  other  coal  fields  for  a  por- 
tion of  their  requirements.  France  is  the  most  important  purchaser 
of  Welsh  coal,  buying  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  over 
3,000,000  tons,  other  countries  following  in  the  order  named :  Italy, 
Eg}'pt,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Spain,  Uruguay,  Algeria,  Canary  Islands, 
Portugal,  West  Africa,  and  Germany. 

The  value  of  large  coal  is  nearly  Gl  cents  per  ton  more  than  at  the 
beginning  of  January.  In  the  early  part  of  February  as  much  as 
$4.86  per  ton  was  paid,  while  $4.98  per  ton  is  now  being  asked 
for  forward  shipment.  Small  coals  are  now  about  12  cents  above 
January  prices.  In  June  all  miners  working  in  the  bituminous  coal 
fields  received  an  increase  in  their  wages  of  11 J  per  cent.  This  and  a 
fairly  steady  w  ork  seems  to  be  well  appreciated  by  them. 


INDIA. 
VALUE   OF    MANCANESE   ORE   EXPORTS. 

Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  reports  that  of  the 
exports  of  manganese  ore  from  Madras,  India,  during  190G,  the 
United  States  took  to  the  value  of  $245,000,  a  little  more  than  half 
of  the  value  of  that  ore  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  while 
Belgium  took  a  little  more  than  half  as  much  as  the  United  States. 
The  shipments  of  manganese  ore  from  Madras  during  the  last  five 
fiscal  years  ending  March  31  and  their  value  were : 


v„..^  Hundred- ' 

^*'"'^-  weight     : 


1902-;{ 

i9o;i-i 

1904-5 
19().V6 
1906-7 


Value. 


1,213,603  >    sua,  098 


1,237,000 
1.058,502 


'2, 130, 701 


1«>4.935 
111,134 


1,28.%  602         171,401 


2'<4, 715 


LIMITATION    OF    MINING    LICENSES. 

The  government  of  British  India  has  decided  to  limit  areas  granted 
by  district  officers  under  alluvial  prospecting  licenses  to  1,000  acres, 
measuring  not  more  than  5  miles  in  length,  except  in  cases  of  narrow 
belts  of  river  gravel,  on  which  extraordinary  concessions  may  be 
granted  to  a  length  of  10  miles.  The  government  purposes,  before 
the  expiration  of  the  newly  granted  licenses,  to  reWse  the  existing 
general  rules  that  govern  the  granting  of  ])rospecting  licenses  and 
mining  leases  in  British  India,  and  members  of  the  mining  com- 
munity interested  in  the  matter  are  invited  to  send  to  the  Geological 
Survey  Department  suggestions  which  they  think  should  be  considered 
before  the  revision  is  undertaken. 
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BELGIUM. 
EXPLOITING    NEW    COAL    FIELDS    IN    THE    DISTRICT   OF    CAMPINE. 

Consul  H.  A.  Johnson,  of  Liege,  states  that  work  in  connection  with 
the  opening  of  the  new  coal  mines  situated  in  the  Campine  district, 
in  Belgium,  is  reported  as  going  ahead  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The 
consul  writes: 

In  the  commune  of  Zolder  the  sinking  of  the  first  pit  is  nearing 
completion,  and  the  company  working  this  concession  proposes  sink- 
ing a  number  of  other  pits.  At  Coursel  four  pits  will  be  sunk,  work 
on  them  to  be  started  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  two  most 
important  companies  holding  concessions  in  the  district  of  Mechelen- 
sur-Meuse  have  amalgamated,  and  the  preliminary  work  of  opening 
these  mines  is  going  ahead  rapidly.  At  Asch  the  work  of  exploiting 
is  also  being  energetically  pushed. 

The  most  engrossing  question  in  connection  with  the  opening  of 
these  new  mines,  and  one  that  holds  out  little  hope  of  satisfactory' 
settlement,  is  the  difficulty  of  procuring  sufficient  labor  to  operate 
the  new  concessions.  It  is  estimated  that  about  10,000  Flemish  work- 
men are  at  present  employed  in  the  Wallon  districts,  and  it  is  thought 
that  nearly  all  of  these  men  will  return  in  time  to  take  up  work  in 
the  mines ;  but  this  number  is  not  nearly  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand 
that  will  be  created.  Each  of  these  concessions  to  be  successfully 
operated  will  require  probably  from  2,000  to  3,000  men,  and  no  one 
seems  to  know  where  they  are  to  come  from.  Already  the  agricultu- 
ral interests  are  complaining  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  needed  to  handle 
the  crops,  so  that  unless  the  present  supply  of  labor  can  be  largely 
augmented  the  companies  proposing  to  operate  the  new  concessions 
win  find  themselves  seriously  handicapped. 


BRAZIL. 
PRICES  AND  FLUCTUATING  TRADE  IN   STONES  FOR  OPTICAL  WORK. 

In  reply  to  an  American  inquiry,  Consul-General  G.  E.  Anderson, 

of  Rio  de  Janerio,  says  that  there  has  been  considerable  variation  in 

the  foreign  demand  for  crystals  of  quartz  of  large  size  for  optical 

work  found  in  Brazil  during  the  past  few  years  and  that  apparently 

the  trade  is  not  growing.    He  adds : 

The  exports  of  all  such  crystals  from  Brazil  in  1904  was  about 
$16,103.  In  1905  it  went  up  to  a  total  of  about  $18,132,  but  in  1906 
it  fell  to  a  total  of  $10,553.  Much  of  this  fluctuation  is  due  to  the 
variation  in  the  supply.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  stones  found  and  the  trade  varies  accordingly.  Most  of  the  best 
stones  seem  to  exist  in  a  sort  of  circuit  ranging  from  the  central  por- 
tion of  Sao  Paulo  through  Goyaz  and  the  western  portion  of  the 
State  of  Minas.  Two  German  buyers  have  been  making  annual  trips 
through  that  territory  for  a  number  of  years  and  have  secured  the 
best  stones  to  be  had  there.  There  is  a  considerable  supply  of  smaller- 
sized  stones  and  stones  of  inferior  quality  to  be  had  in  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  market  at  almost  any  time.  The  best  stones  generally  are 
obtained  by  placing  orders  in  advance.    The  price  given  ^^s^  \iia  ^n^x- 
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age  for  exports  last  year  was  about  42  cents  per  kilo  (2^  pounds), 
but  this  means  little  m  view  of  the  great  variety  of  stones,  the  supe- 
rior quality  of  some,  and  the  classification  of  other  stones  as  crystals. 
[Prospective  American  buyers  of  Brazilian  crystals  may  obtain  names 
of  Brazilian  dealers  upon  application  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
RESOURCES  OF   ZINC   INDUSTRY. 

Consul  L.  E.  Dudley,  of  Vancouver,  states  that  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment recently  published  the  report  of  a  commission  appointed  to 
investigate  the  zinc  resources  of  British  Columbia.  Concerning  the 
report  he  adds: 

The  conclusions  drawn  are  that  although  the  zinc  industry  is  yet 
in  its  infancy  in  British  Columbia,  it  is  capable  of  great  development. 
While  several  of  the  mines  now  being  worked  are  essentially  zinc 
mines,  there  are  some  silver-lead  mines  m  which  zinc  blende  is  found 
in  considerable  quantities.  Until  recently  the  zinc  in  the  silver-lead 
ores  was  regarded  as  an  impurity  to  be  gotten  rid  of  by  the  easiest 
and  cheapest  means  possible.  The  increased  demand  for  zinc  of  late 
has  made  valuable  as  a  by-product  this  zinc  blende,  which  was  for- 
merly a  troublesome  impurity.  The  commission  regards  15,000  tons 
of  zinc  ore  of  50  per  cent  grade  as  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  present 
annual  production  of  the  Slocan  district,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
the  Ainsworth  district  can  produce  100  tons  daily  of  50  per  cent  ore. 
There  are  many  mines  and  prospects  in  other  portions  of  the  province 
which  are  supposed  to  carry  zinc  in  paying  quantities.  A  zinc 
smelter  has  been  established  at  Frank,  Alberta,  the  plant  being  close 
to  a  coal  mine  and  on  the  route  from  the  mines  to  tne  market.  The 
large  amount  of  fuel  required  in  reducing  zinc  ore  renders  it  neces- 
sary that  coal  shall  be  near  the  smelter.  Coal  can  be  delivered  at 
the  Frank  smelter  at  less  than  $1  per  ton. 


ONTARIO. 
A   THRIVING   MINING   GAMP OUTPUT  INCREASING. 

Consul  E.  A.  Wakefield,  of  Orillia,  says  that  the  development  of 

Clobalt  camp  as  a  silver  district  has  been  exceedingly  rapid. 

In  1905  and  190G  a  tremendous  amount  of  prospecting  and  develop- 
ment work  was  done,  and  the  vast  value  oi  the  ore  snipped  placed 
Cobalt  in  its  position  as  one  of  the  world's  rich  silver  districts.  In 
1904  there  were  four  shipping  mines,  the  output  being  150  tons  of 
ore,  valued  at  $136,218.  In  1905  there  were  additionalmines  which 
shipped  ore,  the  total  output  amounting  to  2,144  tons,  valued  at 
$1,468,524.  In  1906  many  other  properties  sent  out  ore,  the  ship- 
ments totaling  5,129  tons,  valued  at  $3,900,000.  These  figures  include 
the  cobalt,  nickel,  and  arsenic  vahies  in  the  ore,  for  which  in  many 
instances  little  or  nothing  was  paid  to  the  shipper.  In  considering 
the  above  figures  it  must  be  noted  that  they  represent  only  the  ore 
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shipped.    The  actual  production  of  the  camp  was  much  greater,  as 
large  quantities  of  ore  were  stored  on  several  properties. 

Most  of  the  ore  is  shipped  to  smelters  near  New  York.  Ore  which 
in  any  other  camp  woula  be  considered  high  grade  is  thrown  in  the 
dumps  at  Cobalt  on  account  of  the  high  freight  rates  to  the  smelters, 
making  it  unprofitable  to  ship.  Thousands  of  tons  of  low-grade  ore 
now  on  the  dumps  could  be  shipped  a  short  distance  at  a  profit  to  the 
owners.  The  record  of  the  first  six  months  of  1907  shows  shipments 
of  6,431  tons  of  ore,  valued  at  $4,900,000,  as  against  5,150  tons  for 
the  whole  of  1906,  valued  at  $3,900,000. 


TURKEY. 
PREPARATIONS  FOR  ACTIVE  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  report  by  the  British  consul  at 
Trebizond  on  mining  in  Turkey : 

In  the  past  six  months  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  petitions 
have  been  presented  to  the  authorities  for  prospecting  licenses  in  the 
Vilayet  of  Trebizond,  Turkey,  most  of  the  mines  in  question  being 
situated  between  Kerassund  and  the  Kussian  frontier.  The  whole  of 
this  country,  to  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  hours  inland  from  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  would  appear  to  be  extremely  rich  in  min- 
erals. Doubtless  much  wealth  is  still  awaiting  exploitation,  and  the 
late  rise  in  the  price  of  copper  seems  to  be  tempting  capital  from  cer- 
tain quarters  to  enterprises  which,  owing  to  obstacles  that  should  not 
be  insurmountable,  have  missed  prosperity  of  recent  years. 

In  the  Vilayet  of  Trebizond  are  to  be  found  manganese,  copper,  sil- 
ver, lead,  and  zinc,  and  iron  is  everywhere  abundant  and  within  such 
easy  reach  that  villagers  extract,  smelt,  and  fashion  it  themselves  into 
the  implements  of  everyday  necessity.  Mineral  springs  are  plenti- 
ful, and  many  of  them  appear  to  be  of  medicinal  value.  Without 
technical  experience,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  draw  conclusions 
from  the  indications  which  are  reported  here,  but  that  copper  exists 
in  this  district  in  rich  abundance  and  within  comparatively  easy 
access  of  the  sea,  and  that  labor  and  material  are  still  cheap  are  facts 
which,  though  known,  are  perhaps  worth  recalling  at  the  present 
moment. 


BALUCHISTAN. 
CONDITION   OF   SULPHUR   MINES. 

The  preliminary  survey  by  the  geological  department  of  Balu- 
chistan during  the  field  season  of  1905-6  included  an  examination 
of  the  sulphur  mines  of  Sanni,  where  it  occurs  in  the  Siwalik  land- 
stones  and  clays,  and  Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael  furnishes  the 
following  particulars: 

The  mines  are  stated  to  have  not  been  worked  for  many  years  and 
to  have  collapsed  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  become  very 
difficult  of  access;  besides  which  parts  of  them  have  caught  fire;  some 
of  the  day  bands  are  said  to  be  so  full  of  sulphur  that  they  bum 
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readily.  The  amount  of  sulphur  impregnating  the  rock  seems,  it 
is  beheved,  quite  sufficient  to  hold  out  prospects  of  remunerative 
working,  especially  taking  into  account  the  favorable  situation  of 
the  mines  at  the  edge  of  the  Minhhi  plain.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  sulphur  mines  the  rock  is  traversed  by  numerous  veins  of  alunite. 


MALAY  PENINSULA. 
MACJNJTUDE   OF   THE   TIN    SUPPLY. 

Vice-Consul  G.  E.  Chamberlin,  of  Singapore,  forwards  a  clipping 

from  a  Straits  Settlements  newspaper  outlining  the  magnitude  of 

the  tin  supply  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  as  follows : 

A  correspondent  from  the  Peninsula  states  tbat  the  projected  railway  from 
Hongkong  will  be  likely  to  traverse  the  rich  mineral  regions  of  Siamese  Malaya. 
Lang  Suan  has  a  tin  supply  that  can  not  be  exhausted  in  a  hundred  years  to 
come,  while  the  same  may  be  said  of  Henang.  There  are  70  mines  in  the 
region  of  Lang  Suan,  most  of  which  are  worked  by  natives,  but  the  European 
concessions  in  the  latter  place,  as  well  as  in  Renang,  are  exceptionally  encourag- 
ing and  already  are  giving  excellent  returns.  There  is  no  lack  of  capital,  even 
the  natives  making  themselves  better  acquainted  with  modern  machinery  and 
bringing  it  into.  use. 


MEDITERRANEAN    COAL    TRADE. 

AN   ITALIAN    ORDER  FOR  AMERICAN    FUEL MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

According  to  Consul-General  R.  P.  Skinner,  of  Marseille,  coal 
importers  throughout  the  Mediterranean  have  been  much  interested 
in  the  fact  that  the  Italian  State  railways  have  bought  a  certain 
amount  of  American  coal,  said  to  be  contracted  for  deliverv  at 
Genoa  at  the  rate  of  $5.81  per  ton.  Concerning  the  trade  possibili- 
ties which  this  opens  up  Mr.  Skinner  writes : 

Inquiry  among  the  importers  at  Marseille  discloses  the  fact  that 
the  French  railways  have  made  their  contracts  for  the  next  few 
months,  and  that  with  Cardiff  freights  at  about  6s.  ($1.46)  per  ton 
they  see  no  prospect  of  successfully  importing  American  coal.  They 
add  that  American  miners  and  shippers  have  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
been  making  any  tenders  for  Marseille  and  appear  to  regard  the 
Italian  contract  as  something  exceptional.  Nevertheless  the  subject 
is  interesting  enough  to  be  watched  by  American  shippers.  I  have 
reliable  information  from  Genoa  in  the  following  terms: 

The  news  that  the  Italian  State  railways  have  bought  200,000  tons  of  Amer- 
ican coal  originated  in  England  and  has  not  yet  been  confirmed  in  this  country. 
As  far  as  we  are  aware,  only  20,000  tons  have  been  fixed  upon  to  make  a  trial. 
The  price  of  Welsh  coal  is  very  high  and  best  Cardiff  is  quoted  at  $6.44  to  |6.50. 
with  best  Newport  at  .$0.01  to  $H.07  f.  o.  b.  Genoa,  shipment  over  this  year. 
The  present  coal  freight  from  the  United  States  to  Genoa  is  about  $2.10  per  ton. 

I  am  told  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  American  coal  rates 
to  Marseille  would  be  slightly  higher  than  to  Genoa.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  Mediterranean  importers  have  never  ceased  to  be  inter- 
ested in  American  mining  prices,  and  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances American  coal  can  be  delivered  in  Europe  upon  profitable 
terms. 
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COAL  IN  MOROCCO. 

OPENING  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  PRODUCT  IN   LIMITED  QUANTITIES. 

Consul-General  Hoffman  Philip,  of  Tangier,  in  response  to  an 
inquiry  from  an  American  coal  company  regarding  the  sale  of  this 
commodity  in  Morocco,  says: 

Broadly  speaking,  there  is  a  good  opening  here  at  present  for  the 
placing  of  limited  quantities  of  American  coal  that  would  undoubtedly 
prove  increasingly  important  with  time,  if  carefully  and  painstakingly 
undertaken.  The  greatest  part  of  the  coal  now  consumed  in  Morocco 
is  drawn  from  England.  It  is  imported  almost  solely  by  French  firms 
and  is  chiefly  anthracite,  though  considerable  quantities  are  employed 
for  the  making  of  bricks  and  tiles.  The  coal  costs  the  importers  here 
from  $5.79  to  $6.76  per  ton,  and,  of  course,  retails  at  a  much  higher 
price,  as  landing,  etc.,  is  expensive. 

In  the  year  1904^  3,225  tons,  valued  at  $22,535,  were  imported  at 
Tangier  alone,  and  m  1905  3,387  tons,  valued  at  $19,440,  were  brought 
in  at  the  same  port.  The  Moorish  Government  imports  no  coal  directly. 
There  are  as  yet  no  facilities,  properly  speaking,  for  the  discharge  of 
colliers  here,  and  the  expenses  involved  in  landing  consignments  of 
coal  by  means  of  ordinary  lighter  service,  customs  duties,  etc.,  are 
assumed  by  the  consignees.  The  names  of  the  principal  seaports  of 
Morocco  are  as  follows:  Casablanca,  Larache,  Mogador,  Rabat,  Saffi, 
Tangier,  and  Tetuan.  Undoubtedlv  several  of  these  ports  will  be- 
come important  coal  depots  in  the  future,  particularly  when  various 
projects  for  harbor  improvements  are  carried  out;  at  present  Tangier 
is  by  all  means  the  most  important  in  this  direction. 

American  coal  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  importers  here,  as 
it  is  thought  that  importations  could  be  made  more  advantageously 
than  at  present,  and  I  would  urge  American  exporters  of  coal  to  give 
careful  attention  to  this  market,  which,  though  at  present  a  small  one, 
will  undoubtedly  show  a  continuous  and  valuable  increase.  [A  list 
of  coal  importers  furnished  by  the  consulrgeneral  is  on  file  at  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


NEWCASTLE'S  COAL  DUMPERS. 

IMPROVED    SHIPPING    FACILITIES    FOR   AITSTRALIAN    I'ORT. 

Vice-Consul  John  K.  Foster  of  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  re- 
ports that  a  contract  has  been  made  with  a  London  company  for  the 
installation  at  that  port  of  four  dumping  machines  of  the  McMyler 
type  for  the  shipment  of  coal.  The  machine  is  an  American  invention 
and  is  extensively  used  in  the  United  States.  Each  dumper  is  capa- 
ble of  shipping  600  tons  of  coal  an  hour,  while  a  crane  ships  only  100 
tons  an  hour.  The  machine  has  other  advantages  in  addition  to  ex- 
peditious shipment.  The  coal  is  run  through  a  telescopic  chute  with 
a  self-trimmmg  device,  which  saves  the  coal  from  being  broken  up 
to  the  same  extent  as  it  is  at  present  when  dumped  into  the  vessels. 
The  equipment  will  cost  about  $350,000. 


TARIFFS. 

CHANGES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

ARGENTINA. 
CHANGES    IN    DUTY   ON    MATCHES. 

Minister  Beaupre,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  transmits  a  translation  of  law 
Xo.  5066,  of  February  6, 1907,  altering  paragraphs  175,  176,  and  177 
of  the  Argentine  tariff,  which  read  as  follows  in  the  amended  form : 


Tariff 
No. 

Unit. 

« 

Valua- 
tion. 

Specific 
rate. 

Basis  for 

storage  and 

cranage. 

175 

Matches: 

Wooden,  including  weight  of  tin  case 

Kilo.... 
do... 

10.50 

1.60 

.S5 

SO.  10 

1.20 

.50 

Volume. 

176 

Of  wax,  stearin,  or  other  fatty  material,  loose, 
including  weight  of  tin  case 

Do. 

177 

Like  the  preceding,  in  boxes  of  not  more  than 
6  dozen,  including  weight  of  box  and  tin  case. . 

....do... 

Do. 

AUSTRALIA. 
MUCH  HIGHER  RATES  IN   FORCE — PREFERENTIAL  RATES  FOR  BRITAIN. 

The  new  Australian  tariff,  which  was  introduced  by  Sir  William 
Lyne,  the  commonwealth  treasurer,  on  August  8,  and  went  into  effect 
on  the  following  day,  provides  increased  duties  on  a  large  number 
of  articles  and  preierential  rates  on  imports  from  Great  Britain 
which  in  many  cases  are  equal  to  the  old  rates  and  in  some  cases 
higher.  The  amount  of  preference  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  is  esti- 
mated by  Sir  William  Lyne  at  13  per  cent.  While  taking  effect 
immediately  the  tariff  is  subject  to  change  by  the  Australian 
parliament. 

EFFECT   ON    BRITISH    PRODUCIS. 

Consul  Frank  W.  Mahin,  of  Nottingham,  advises  that  the  new 
Australian  import  duties  seriously  affect  some  industries  of  that  Brit- 
ish city,  as  follows : 

A  large  and  growing  bicycle  trade  has  been  created  with  Australia, 
but  it  is  now  threatened  with  extinction.  The  duty  is  increased  20 
to  25  per  cent,  with  a  minimum  tax  of  £5  ($24.33)  per  bicycle.  The 
general  result  is  to  nearly  double  the  British  price  of  a  bicycle  to  the 
Australian,  and  this,  it  is  presumed,  will  effectually  bar  out  all  for- 
eign wheels  from  Australia. 

Hosiery  is  also  affected,  though  to  a  less  extent  than  bicycles.  The 
duty  is  increased  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  but  a  preference  of  5  to  10 
per  cent  to  British  producers  gives  them  an  advantage  over  other 
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countries.  However,  local  hosiery  manufacturers  regard  the  new 
rates  as  a  hich  wall  around  Australia,  with  onlj[  a  slightly  lower  side 
toward  England.  The  hopeful  view  to  them  is  that  Australia  can 
not  possibly  supply  its  own  demand  for  some  time  to  come. 

Nottingham  nas  an  extensive  lace  trade  with  Australia,  but  it  does 
not  yet  appear  that  the  new  tariff  will  appreciably  disturb  it.  The 
effect  on  other  industries  is  so  far  imrevealed,  but  some  are  appre- 
hensive. 


CANADA. 
CUSTOMS   OUTPORT8   AND   WAREHOUSING  PORTS. 

Consul-General  Church  Howe,  of  Montreal,  advises  that  the 
Canadian  government  has  established  customs  outports  and  ware- 
housing ports  as  follows :  Sidney,  B.  C,  under  the  survey  of  the  port 
of  Victoria,  B.  C. ;  Chapaka,  B.  C.,  under  the  survey  oi  the  port  of 
Greenwood,  B.  C. ;  Myncaster,  B.  C.,  under  the  survey  of  the  port  of 
Greenwood,  B.  C. ;  Carcross,  Y.  T.,  under  the  survey  of  the  port  of 
White  Horse,  Y.  T. ;  and  St.  Agnes  de  Dundee,  P.  Q.,  under  the  sur- 
vey of  the  port  of  Montreal. 

COLOMBIA. 
HIGHER  DUTIES   ON   WINES. 

Consul  I.  A.  Manning,  of  Cartagena,  reports  that  according  to  the 
Colombian  decree  of  June  30,  red,  white,  sweet,  and  dry  wines  con- 
taining 12  per  cent  of  alcohol  are  dutiable  under  class  8  at  20  cents 
per  kuo  (2J  pounds),  which,  with  the  surtax  of  70  per  cent,  makes 
34  cents  per  kilo.  Prior  to  that  decree  common  red  wine  in  casks, 
barrels,  or  demijohns  was  dutiable  at  2  cents  per  kilo,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  70  per  cent  surtax ;  white,  sweet,  and  dry  wines  in  casks  or 
barrels  were  dutiable  at  3  cents  per  kilo,  with  the  addition  of  the  70 
per  cent  surtax. 

SUSPENSION   OF  SURTAX   ON   FLOUR. 

Mr.  William  Heimke,  secretary  of  legation  at  Bogota,  reports  that 
by  the  Colombian  decree,  promulgated  on  June  6,  the  surtax  of  70 
per  cent  of  the  duty  on  wheat  imported  into  the  departments  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  has  been  suspended  for  an  indefinite  period.  This 
action  of  the  Colombian  Government  is  due  to  the  great  devastation 
caused  by  locusts  in  the  departments  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
same  decree  provides  that  flour  made  of  imported  wheat  and  im- 
ported into  the  interior  of  the  country  shall  be  considered  as  imported 
flour,  and  consequently  subject  to  the  regular  customs  duties.  By 
the  decree  of  June  22  maize,  or  corn,  imported  into  the  departments 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  to  be  exempted  from  duty  till  November  1, 
1907. 


DENMARK. 
REGULATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION  OF  BUTTER   IN   SEALED   PACKAGES. 

The  agricultural  department  of  Denmark  has  established  the  fol- 
lowing rules  which  will  govern  the  marking  of  butter  imported  ixvtj^ 
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that  Kingdom  when  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  cans,  and  which 
will  go  into  effect  October  1, 1907 : 

1.  Hermetically  sealed  cans  containing  foreign  butter  shall,  when  offered  for 
sale  and  for  export  from  Denmark,  be  marked  with  the  words  "  Ikke  Dansk  •' 
(not  Danish),  with  plain  letters  at  least  i-inch  high  and  of  red  color. 

2.  The  color  of  the  can  and  the  color  of  the  inscription,  which  otherwise  may 
appear  on  the  can,  shall  be  plainly  different  from  the  above-mentioned  red  color. 
On  the  labels  attached  to  the  cans  the  same  mark  as  mentioned  above  shall  also 
be  stamped  in  red  color  on  a  ground  strongly  different  from  red. 

8.  If  the  inscription  or  label  on  the  cans  is  in  another  language  than  Danish, 
a  translation  to  this  language  of  the  words  (not  Danish)  "Ikke  Dansk"  must 
also  appear. 

4.  The  cases  in  which  foreign  butter  in  hermetically  sealed  cans  are  packed 
shall,  on  two  opposite  sides,  be  marked  as  above,  but  the  letters  on  the  cases 
shall  be  at  least  2  inches  high. 

5.  On  the  cases,  cans,  and  labels  the  name  and  address  of  the  seller  or  ex- 
porter shall  appear,  even  though  in  the  same  there  should  be  found  a  Danish 
name  of  a  place. 


FRANCE. 
RATES   ON    HIN(ilE    PLATES    ARE    RAISED. 

By  the  law  of  July  19, 1007,  the  French  duty  on  iron  hinge  plates  for 
furniture,  etc.,  with  or  without  parts  of  copper  or  brass,  or  entirely 
of  copper  or  brass,  has  been  raised  to  35. francs  (franc  19.3  cents)  per 
100  kilos  (kilo  2J  pounds)  in  the  maximum  and  20  francs  per  100 
kilos  in  the  minimum  tariff.  The  former  rates  were  as  rollows: 
Hinge  plates  of  iron  with  parts  of  copper  and  brass,  or  entirely  of 
copper  or  brass,  25  francs  per  100  kilos  in  the  maximum  and  20  francs 
per  100  kilos  in  the  minimum  tariff.  Hinge  plates  imported  from  the 
IJnited  States  into  France  are  subject  to  the  duty  under  the  maxi- 
mum tariff. 


INDIA. 
BURMA    CUSTOMS   IXDRTS. 

Writing  from  Calcutta  August  1,  Consul-General  Michael  reports 
that  the  Burma  government  has  published  the  following  notice  of 
importance,  to  take  the  place  of  all  other  orders,  respecting  customs 
ports  in  that  province : 

(1)  Rangoon,  Moulmein,  Akyab,  Bassein,  Maungdaw,  Kyoukpyu, 
Sandoway,  Tavoy,  Mergui,  and  Victoria  Point  as  places  which  alone 
shall  be  ports  for  the  shipment  and  landing  of  goods. 

(2)  Maungdaw,  on  the  Naaf  River,  in  the  Akyab  district,  to  be  a 
port  only  for  the  shipment  of  husked  and  unhusked  rice  on  account 
of  which  duty  has  been  or  will  be  paid  or  security  has  been  or  will  be 
deposited  at  the  port  of  Akyab  or  the  port  of  Cliittagong. 


JAMAICA. 
ADDITIONS    TO    FREE    LIST. 


By  the  law  of  July  3,  1007  (Xo.  10,  of  1007),  the  following  articles 
have  been  added  to  the  list  of  articles  admitted  free  of  duty  into 
Jamaica : 

Portland  cement,  iron  and  steel  framing  specially  manufactured 
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for  construction  of  framed  buildings,  and  artificial  limbs,  crutches, 
and  other  appliances  for  the  relief  ot  bodily  disablement. 

The  law  provides  that  any  duty  paid  on  artificial  limbs,  crutches, 
and  other  appliances  of  that  nature  since  January  14  may  be 
refunded. 


JAPAN. 
GENEILUi   LANDING   CH.4RGES. 

The  general  landing  charges  in  force  at  Yokohama,  Japan,  agreed 
upon  July  19  by  the  leading  shipping  agents,  customs  brokers,  and 
stevedores,  have  been  received  from  Consul-General  Henry  B.  Miller. 
The  schedule  covers  import  and  export  work,  with  transshipment  of 
cargo  and  the  handling  of  explosives.  It  is  published  in  pamphlet 
form  and  may  be  consulted  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures. 


KOREA. 
BRANCH    CIJSTOM-IIOUSE    AT    SEOUL. 

Consul-(jeneral  Thomas  Sammons,  of  Seoul,  advises  that  he  is  in 
receipt  of  a  note  from  Mr.  Megata,  chief  commissioner  of  Korean 
customs,  announcing  the  opening  to  the  public,  on  August  1,  of  a 
branch  office  of  the  customs  in  Seoul  at  the  South  (late  station  of  the 
railway.  Mr.  Megata  explains  that  the  object  of  this  branch  office 
is  to  afford  convenience  to  merchants  in  Seoul  in  importing  and 
exporting  goods  by  making  it  possible  to  have  the  same  examined  and 
duty  paid  thereon  in  Seoul. 


NICARAGUA. 
DUTIES  ON   BUTTER,  SALTED   MEATS,  AND  SOAP. 

In  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  for  April  15,  1907,  there 
appeared  a  report  from  Consul  Frederick  M.  Ryder,  of  San  Juan  del 
Norte,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  a  decree  had  been  issued  by  the 
President  of  Nicaragua  increasing  rates  of  duties  on  butter,  salted 
meats,  and  laundry  soap.  This  report  was  reproduced  in  the  London 
Board  of  Trade  Journal  and  subsequently,  on  the  authority  of  a  tele- 
graphic dispatch  from  the  British  Minister  at  Guatemala,  the  cor- 
rectness of  Mr.  Ryder's  report  was  denied  by  that  journal,  the  min- 
ister stating  that  the  reported  increase  of  duties  had  not  taken  place 
and  that  so  far  as  could  oe  ascertained  no  such  step  was  contemplated. 
The  attention  of  Consul  Ryder  was  called  to  this  denial  and  in 
reply  to  instructions  for  further  report  under  date  of  July  13  that 
officer  transmits  the  "Diario  Oficial  of  January  10,  containing  the 
official  decree  to  which  reference  was  made  in  his  first  dispatch  and 
which  was  dated  January  7.  The  consul  also  forwards  a  clipping 
from  the  "Gaceta  Oficial  of  June  18,  containing  a  decree  rescinding 
the  increase  in  duties  that  had  been  made  in  January  in  so  far  as 
they  affect  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  Republic.  These  reports  from 
Consul  Ryder  confirm  the  accuracy  of  his  statements  published  in 
April  last,  which  the  British  minister  at  Guatemala  denied  through 
the  London  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 
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PERU. 
OFFICIAL   WAREHOUSES  AT  CALLAO. 

Consul-General  Samuel  M.  Taylor,  of  Callao,  advises,  under  date 
of  August  2,  that  the  President  oi  Peru  has  approved  an  order  estab- 
lishing official  warehouses  in  Callao  for  the  deposit  of  merchandise 
and  creating  the  system  of  warrants  which  permits  merchants  to  sell 
their  goods  before  having  them  removed  from  the  warehouses.  The 
Peruvian  Salt  Company,  a  Government  monopoly,  is  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  new  regulation. 


SPAIN. 
SURTAX  ON    WHEAT   AND   FLOUR   REMOVED. 

Minister  William  M.  Collier  reports  that  a  Spanish  decree  has  been 
issued  suspending,  after  July  21,  the  exaction  of  the  temporary  sur- 
taxes of  2.5  pesetas  per  100  kilos  (peseta,  $0,193;  kilo,  2.2  pounds) 
on  imported  wheat  and  of  4  pesetas  per  100  kilos  on  imported  wheat 
flour,  which,  by  the  law  of  January  3,  1907,  were  to  be  imposed  on 
these  products  so  long  as  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  the  markets 
of  Castile  did  not  exceed  during  a  whole  month  25  pesetas  per  100 
kilos.  The  average  price  of  wheat  in  the  Spanish  markets  from  June 
18  to  July  17  having  been  declared  officially  to  be  25.94  pesetas  per 
100  kilos,  the  Government  decree  has  suspended  these  surtaxes,  and 
the  duties  to  which  wheat  and  wheat  flour  will  henceforth  be  sub- 
jected are  8  and  14  pesetas  per  100  kilos,  respectively. 


TURKEY. 
REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  IMPORTS  OF  COTTON-SEED  OIL. 

Consul-General  Edward  K.  Ozmun  writes  from  Constantinople 
under  date  of  June  19  that  henceforth  cotton-seed  oil  may  be 
imported  into  the  Ottoman  Empire,  subject  to  the  same  tests  as  are 
applied  in  the  case  of  other  vegetable  oils. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Ottoman  customs  to  discolor  only  the 
inferior  grades  of  oil  which  are  fit  solely  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  certificate  of  the  Department  of  Apiculture  issued  at  the 
American  port  of  shipment  should  be  legalized  before  an  Ottoman 
consul  in  America. 

EXPORTS   OF   TOBACCO   SEED   PROHIBITED. 

According  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  July  25,  the 
exportation  of  tobacco  seed  from  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  fieen  pro- 
hibited hj  a  decision  of  the  council  of  ministers  at  Constantinople 
and  sanctioned  by  imperial  irade.  The  Journal  further  states  the 
increase  of  the  import  duties  in  Turkey  from  8  to  11  per  cent  ad 
valorem  went  into  effect  on  July  12,  the  day  following  the  promulga- 
tion in  France  of  the  law  sanctioning  this  increase. 

The  following  statement  is  from  the  London  Financial  Times  cor- 
respondent at  Constantinople: 

In  connection  with  the  increased  customs  duty  in  Turkey  a  question 
has  arisen  which  is  greatly  agitating  all  the  foreign  cnamlbers  of 
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commerce.  In  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  1861  and  the  customs 
regulations  then  adopted,  the  original  8  per  cent  ad  valorem  was 
coUected  on  the  estimated  market  value  of  the  goods,  after  allowing 
a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  to  cover  cost  of  clearing  and  incidental 
expenses.  Where  the  market  value  could  not  be  properly  established, 
the  manifest  price  of  the  goods  was  taken,  increased  by  15  per  cent, 
representing  ireight,  packing,  insurance,  etc.,  and  finally  the  stated 
discount  of  10  per  cent  was  deducted.  This  method  has  worked  very 
satisfactorily  and  smoothly.  Now  that  the  Porte  has  been  authorized 
to  collect  11  per  cent,  the  authorities  contend  that  the  3  per  cent  is 
net — i.  e.,  witnout  the  customary  reduction  of  10  per  cent — while,  on 
the  other  hand,  merchants  and  business  people  generally  claim  that 
the  same  rules  and  regulations  and  privileges  apply  to  the  surtax 
as  to  the  original  duty.  Indeed,  this  view  would  seem  to  be  upheld  by 
article  10  of  the  Porte's  note  to  the  embassies  of  March  4,  1907. 
Consequently  the  chambers  of  commerce  are  using  their  best  efforts 
to  obtain  the  intervention  of  the  embassies  on  their  behalf,  although 
the  latter  are  very  half-hearted  in  the  matter,  as  they  are  anxious  not 
to  reduce  the  proceeds  which  are  destined  for  Macedonia. 


COLOMBIA'S  EXPORT  DECREE. 

BOUNTIES  FOR   CERTAIN   EXPORTS CATTLE   EXPORT   TAX  REDUCED. 

Consul  I.  A.  Manning,  of  Cartagena,  reports,  imder  date  of  July  30, 

that  Colombia  has  issued  a  decree  for  the  exploitation  of  agriculture 

in  various  branches  in  the  Republic  which  is  expected  to  improve 

existing  conditions.    The  consul  outlines  the  bounties  offered,  as 

follows : 

Assured  that  cotton  growing  can  be  successfully  carried  on  here,  the 
decree  provides  a  premium  of  $1  gold  for  each  (juintal  (110  pounds) 
of  cotton  which  may  be  presented  to  the  authorities  packed  lor  ship- 
ment or  home  consumption  before  October  1,  1908,  after  which  date 
the  premium  will  be  paid  on  such  cotton  as  may  be  presented  to  the 
custom-house  for  shipment  abroad ;  a  premium  of  $1  gold  per  quin- 
tal on  all  tobacco  exported  until  July  20,  1910;  a  premium  of  $1 
gold  on  caucho  (ruboer)  on  each  quintal  exported  from  present 
plants,  and  in  case  of  new  plantations  the  Government  agrees  to  pay 
a  premium  of  $4  for  every  quintal  of  the  product  of  such  plantations 
as  may  be  established  ana  cultivated  in  the  Republic  from  and  after 
July  20,  1907;  a  premium  of  $1  per  auintal  on  coffee  that  may  be 
exported  through  the  custom-houses  or  the  Republic  until  July  20, 
1910.  The  Government  has  also  isued  a  decree  reducing  the  export 
duty  on  cattle  (steers  and  other  males)  from  $3  to  $1  gold  per  head. 
This  will  at  once  stimulate  the  exportation  of  cattle.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  has  ^ven  general  satisfaction.  The  pre- 
miums provided  for  are  to  be  paid  by  Donds  protected  by  5  per  cent 
of  the  customs  duties  on  imports. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

MEDICAL  TOPICS. 

MARKETING  LICORICE  ROOT. 
UNITED  STATES  PRINCIPAL  CONSUMER METHODS  OF  PREPARATION. 

Consul  E.  L.  Harris,  of  Smyrna,  supplies  the  following  informa- 
tion concerning  the  licorice-root  industry  of  Asiatic  Turkey : 

Licorice  root  grows  wild  in  the  fields  of  Asia  Minor,  and  few 
attempts  have  been  made  thus  far  toward  its  cultivation.  It  grows 
chiefly  in  the  Meander  and  Hermus  valleys,  and  until  fifty  years  ago 
was  practically  unused.  The  root  grown  on  the  Meander  plains  is 
the  best  in  the  world,  being  superior  to  that  found  in  Syria,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Caucasia,  Siberia,  or  China.  The  exporters  of  the  root  lease 
licorice-bearing  lands  for  a  period  of  from  three  to  five  years.  Dig- 
ging usually  begins  in  Octolber,  and  is  done  by  peasants,  who  at  the 
end  of  each  day  deliver  the  root  to  the  various  depots  and  receive 
payment  according  to  the  quantity  they  brin^.  The  wages  earned, 
depend  entirely  upon  the  industry  of  the  individual  laborer. 

The  root  is  piled  up  and  exposed  to  the  air  until  about  May  and 
June.  It  then  weighs  only  half  as  much  as  originally,  owing  to  the 
thorough  drying  process  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  The  root  is 
sorted  to  obtain  the  qualities  known  as  "  debris  "  and  "  bagette,"  both 
of  which  are  highly  valued.  The  quantity  and  consumption  of  these 
two  qualities  is  but  small  compared  with  the  unsorted  root  exported 
for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  powder  of  licorice. 

Licorice  root  is  shipped  in  bales  weighing  about  220  pounds  each, 
pressed  by  hydraulic  machinery  and  strapped  with  iron  bands.  The 
IJnited  States  is  the  principal  consumer  of  this  class  of  licorice, 
which  is  shipped  there  in  its  natural  state  as  raw  material,  being 
admitted  free  of  duty.  It  is  converted  into  licorice  paste  for  medici- 
nal purposes,  and  is  especially  used  for  flavoring  plug  tobacco.  Lic- 
orice root  in  its  original  state  can  also  be  found  in  any  drug  store  in 
America.  Annual  exports  to  the  United  States  amount  to  about 
14,210  tons,  valued  at  $550,000. 

SALES    OF   ROOT   AND    PASTE    TO    OTHER    COUNTRIES. 

The  debris  and  bagette  qualities  are  purchased  almost  exclusively 
by  France.  Germany  also  purchases  a  small  quantity.  This  class  of 
licorice  is  shipped  iii  sacks  weighing  from  300  to  330  pounds  each. 
Prices  varv  from  year  to  year,  but  as  a  rule  various  kinds  of  root, 
unsorted,  sell  f.  o.  b.  Smyrna  at  $4  per  220  pounds.  The  price  of 
sorted  debris  and  bagette  varies  from  $5.G0  to  $6.30  per  220  pounds. 

Licorice  intended  for  P^uropean  markets  is  first  converted  into 
paste  in  factories  near  Smyrna.  It  is  shipped  in  cases  which  weigh 
about  330  pounds  each.  Recently  small  loaves  have  been  prepared 
for  export  which  weigh  from  8  to  11  pounds  each,  24  of  which  are 
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packed  in  a  single  case.  England  is  the  chief  purchaser  of  licorice  in 
the  paste,  only  small  quantities  being  exported  to  other  European 
countries.  This  paste  sells  at  $14.40  m  cases  of  330  pounds  and  the 
loaves  at  $18.35  m  cases  of  220  pounds.  Payments  are  made  cash, 
with  a  discount  of  1  to  1^  per  cent,  or  by  draft  at  three  months'  date. 
[A  number  of  photographs  relating  to  the  licorice-root  industry 
were  forw^arded  by  the  consul  and  can  be  seen  at  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures.] 

PASTEUR  INSTITUTES  IN  INDIA. 
A    SECOND   HOSPITAL   OPENED   FOR   TREATING    HYDROPHOBIA. 

Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  sends  the  following 
report  on  the  opening  in  India  of  another  institution  for  the  cure 
of  rabies: 

The  Southern  India  Pasteur  Institute,  located  at  Coonoor,  was 
formally  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies  April  25.  The 
building  is  large  and  well  appointed.  The  accommodations  in  the 
second  story  are  handsome,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  fur- 
nished with  reference  to  comfort  ana  convenience.  The  library  and 
laboratory  are  also  on  the  second  floor.  On  the  lower  floor  are  the 
doctor's  rooms  and  office,  the  microscopic  room,  inoculation  rooms 
for  patients,  inoculation  room  for  rabid  animals,  and  the  sterilization 
room. 

This  is  the  second  institute  of  this  character  opened  in  India.' 
The  other  is  located  at  Kasauli,  in  the  Punjab,  and  has  been  open 
for  patients  for  two  years.  It  is  officially  stated  that  there  was  an 
average  of  105  deaths  each  year  from  rabies  in  the  Punjab  before 
the  Kasauli  Institute  was  opened.  Since  then  it  has  had  over  300 
patients,  and  all  had  been  successfully  treated  who  placed  themselves 
under  treatment  promptly.  The  surgeon-general  stated  that  it  was 
certainly  known  that  there  are  300  deaths  annually  in  Southern 
India  from  bites  of  rabid  animals,  and  the  governor  who  opened  the 
institute  at  Coonoor  declared  that  the  number  of  deaths  from  rabies 
in  Southern  India  annually  was  much  larger  than  that  stated.  Be- 
sides receiving  patients  bitten  by  rabid  animals  the  institute  will 

undertake  research  work. 

« 

A  MISTAKEN   PRACTICE. 

The  director  of  the  Institute  of  Kasauli  called  attention  to  the 
mistaken  practice  of  some  physicians  throughout  India  in  sending 
the  brains  of  rabid  dogs  which  had  bitten  their  patients  to  the 
institute  for  examination  to  determine  whether  the  animals  were 
actually  suffering  from  rabies  or  not,  before  sending  the  patients 
for  treatment.  This  practice  should  be  deprecated  in  every  instance. 
The  proper  and  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  at  once  send  the  patient  to 
the  institute  for  treatment.  It  might  be  advisable,  when  it  can  be 
done,  to  promptly  send  both  the  brain  of  the  animal  and  the  patient 
to  the  institute  to  insure  the  best  results. 

These  Pasteur  Institutes  at  Kasauli  and  Coonpor  are  the  only  two 
in  the  British  Empire.  There  is  little  occasion  for  any  institute 
of  the  character  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  reason  that  rabies 
have  been  stamped  out  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland^  and  Irelawd, 
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The  dog  regulations  of  England  have  been  so  stringent  that  no  case 
of  rabies  have  occurred  there  for  years,  and  the  regulation  covering 
the  importation  of  dogs  are  so  severe  that  the  reintroduction  of  the 
disease  is  well-nigh  impossible.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  prac- 
tically free  from  rabies,  and  have  strict  laws  regulating  the  impor- 
tation of  dogs.  South  Africa  and  Canada  are  not  so  well  situated, 
owing  to  the  existence  of  wolves,  foxes  and  jackals,  and  wild  dogs 
in  those  countries,  some  of  which  are  peculiarly  liable  to  rabies. 


BRAZILIAN  ESSENCE  IMPORTS. 
HIGH  TARIFF  RESTRICTS  TRADE  IX  EXTRACTS  AND  ESSENTIAL  OILS. 

Consul -(xeneral  G.  E.  Anderson,  writing  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  says 
that  there  seems  to  be  little  chance  for  the  introduction  of  American 
essences,  extracts,  essential  oils,  flavoring  goods,  and  similar  products 
in  Brazil,  but  that  the  trouble  is  largely  shared  by  all  other  nations. 
He  gives  the  following  particulars : 

The  imports  of  "  essences  of  all  kinds  unenumerated  "  in  Brazil  last 
year  amounted  to  only  $69,000  in  round  numbers  compared  with  a 
total  of  over  $390,000  the  year  before.  The  matter  of  import  duty 
seems  to  be  responsible  for  the  marked  course  of  the  trade,  the  present 
duty  being  practically  prohibitive  for  most  of  the  ordinary  goods  in 
this  line.  The  general  line  of  fluid  extracts  is  subject  to  a  theoretical 
duty  of  10  milreis  a  kilo  (2 J  pounds)  which,  with  the  proportion 
payable  in  gold,  amounts  to  $1.80  per  pound,  not  including  the  port 
tax  and  other  charges  There  are  consumption  taxes  on  such  goods  as 
well  and  the  result  is  that  the  use  of  flavoring  extracts  and  every- 
thing of  the  sort  is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  the  price  of  vanilla 
extract  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  for  example,  being  such  that  the  limited 
sales  of  vanilla  are  in  small  vials  at  a  high  price  and  is  little  used. 
Flavoring  is  done  as  far  as  possible  with  fruits,  nuts,  and  the  like, 
in  their  natural  state. 

It  is  possible  that  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  which  is  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  congress  of  Brazil  during  its  present  session,  may  result 
in  some  change  in  the  duty  on  such  goods  and  that  importation  of 
them  can  be  renewed.  At  present  the  agents  of  foreign  houses  han- 
dling such  lines  are  giving  up  the  business.  Heretofore  Great  Britain 
has  sent  most  of  the  supply,  Germany  and  France  following  in  the 
order  named.  Last  year,  in  the  limited  imports,  Germany  took  the 
lead.     The  United  States  has  sent  little  of  such  goods  at  any  time. 


ANTI-OPIUM   MIXTURE. 
TESTS  OF  THE   NEW    MALAYSIAN    Cl.RE  FOR  THE   HABIT. 

The  annual  report  of  the  government  chemist  of  the  Federated 
Malav  States  department  of  agriculture  at  Kuala  Lumpur,  pre- 
pared by  B.  J.  Eaton,  slates  that  proliminarv  experiments  were  car- 
ried out  with  samples  of  the  anti-opium  drug,  which  had  been  dis- 
tributed in  various  parts  of  the  States  for  curing  the  opium  habit. 
Samples  of  the  decoction,  prepared  from  the  plant  used,  and  a  num- 
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ber  of  specimens  of  the  plant  were  received.  The  plant  is  Com- 
bretum  sundaicum,  a  member  of  the  natural  order  Combretace,  to 
which  family  belongs  the  genus  Terminalia,  some  species  of  which 
are  used  for  tanning  properties. 

The  drug,  which  is  essentially  an  extract  of  the  leaves  and  twigs 
of  the  plant,  first  roasted  in  shallow  iron  pans  over  charcoal  fires, 
and  then  boiled  in  a  definite  volume  of  water  and  evaporated  to  a 
known  volume,  is  found  to  vary  somewhat  in  composition,  and  sam- 
ples received  have  contained  residues  varving  from  0.1  to  0.6  per 
cent.  Preliminary  observations  have  not  shown  the  presence  of  any 
ulkaloidal,  glucosidal,  or  other  bitter  principles.  The  organic  mat- 
ter consists  principally  of  tannin,  which  is  probably  the  active  con- 
stituent. The  explanation  of  the  physiological  action  of  the  drug 
as  an  anti-opium  cure  is  somewhat  difficult.  Tannin  is  a  precipitant 
of  morphine  and  other  opium  alkaloids,  but  very  small  quantities  of 
these  alkaloids,  if  any,  are  absorbed  into  the  system  when  opium  is 
smoked.  The  effect  of  the  drug  on  an  opium  eater  might  be  as  a 
precipitant  of  the  alkaloids  in  the  stomach  before  absorption,  thus 
rendering  them  insoluble.  If  this  explanation  is  valid,  any  other 
tanning  solution — for  example,  strong  tea  or  solution  of  gambler, 
cutch,  etc.,  might  be  substituted  for  this  drug. 


SOUTH  CHINA  CAMPHOR. 
GERMAN  FIRMS  HANDLE  THE  EXPORT  BUSINESS  AT  HONGKONG. 

Responding  to  an  inquiry  from  Seattle  as  to  crude  Chinese  cam- 
phor in  the  Hongkong  market,  Consul-General  Amos  P.  Wilder 
writes : 

This  business  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  five  German  firms.  The 
camphor  from  Kwangsi  Province  is  inferior,  perhaps  20  per  cent  less 
as  compared  with  FiSden  Province  camphor ;  in  color  it  is  markedly 
darker  than  the  Fukien  article,  and  the  natives  have  a  way  of  mixing 
it  with  fish  and  other  impurities.  It  has  become  discredited,  and  the 
supply  being  comparatively  small,  apart  from  that  consumed  here  or 
sent  to  India,  Kwangsi  camphor  is  not  much  in  evidence  in  Hongkong 
at  present. 

The  Fukien  or  Foochow  camphor  (Foochow  being  a  central  port 
for  exportation)  is  also  shipped  from  this  port.  In  appearance  it 
resembles  the  coarsest  white  sugar,  though  off  in  color,  with  the  strong 
camphor  odpr.  The  evaporation  of  camphor  is  considerable,  usuallv 
5  and  sometimes  10  per  cent,  and  leads  to  disputes,  making  it  a  dii- 
ficult  article  of  commerce.  Consignees  claim  underweight  and  law- 
suits occur.  India  is  a  large  consumer  of  South  China  camphor, 
Madras  being  a  leading  point;  it  is  used  in  candles  for  illumination 
purposes,  and  the  making  of  cordite,  etc.  Camphor  for  export  is 
packed  in  tin  or  zinc-lined  cases  to  avoid  rust,  1  picul  (133 J  pounds) 
to  the  case,  and  shipments  of  500  and  1,000  cases  are  not  unusual. 
Camphor  is  never  shipped  in  the  same  oriental  cargo  with  tea.  Most 
of  the  camphor  from  this  port  is  shipped  to  New  York  City.  [Cam- 
phor dealers  at  Hongkong  named  by  the  consul-general  are  filed  for 
reference  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 
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RADIUM  AS  A  CURATIVE. 
SPECIAL  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY  AND  SANITARIUM  IN  BOHEMIA. 

Consul  Thomas  H.  Norton,  of  Chemnitz,  reports  that  the  growing 
importance  of  radium  as  a  therapeutic  agent  has  led  the  management 
of  the  Imperial  Uranium  Works,  in  St.  Joachimsthal,  Bohemia,  to 
construct  a  special  laboratory  for  the  industrial  production  of  radium 
compounds.    The  consul  continues : 

The  uranium  ores  of  this  locality  contain  higher  percentages  of  this 
mysterious  element  than  any  other  known  deposits  thus  far  investi- 
gated. The  ores  and  the  residues  from  the  uranium  extraction  have 
hitherto  been  treated  chiefly  at  Paris,  where  the  method  for  isolating 
the  minute  traces  of  radium  was  perfected  by  Madame  Curie  and  her 
lately  deceased  husband.  There  will  be  manifest  advantages  in 
carrying  out  the  extraction  at  the  place  of  origin,  in  view  of  the  enor- 
mous amounts  of  rock  required  for  the  production  of  a  tiny  fragment 
of  a  radium  salt. 

Interesting  likewise  is  the  fact  that  an  extensive  sanitarium  is  being 
erected  in  the  same  locality,  where  patients  can  take  baths  in  the 
water  pumped  from  the  uranium  mines.  This  water  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  charged  with  radium  compounds  in  solution  to  exert  a 
distinct  therapeutic  action,  and  physicians  have  already  begun  to 
prescribe  its  use. 


DETECTION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 
NEW  FRENCH  METHOD  CLAIMED  TO  BE  CERTAIN   IN  ITS  RESULTS. 

Vice-Consul  Hastings  Burroughs,  of  St.  Etienne,  reports  that  a 
method  by  which  the  existence  of  tuberculosis  can  certainly  be  de- 
tected was  made  known  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  French  Academic 
des  Sciences  in  Paris.    He  writes : 

It  consists  in  inoculating  the  patient,  as  in  vaccination,  with  a  few 
drops  of  the  tuberculin  of  Koch.  If  tuberculosis  does  not  exist,  the 
little  incision  heals  rapidly,  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patient  is 
affected  with  the  slightest  trace  of  the  disease,  although  it  may  not 
be  revealed  by  any  tangible  symptom,  the  incision  rubbed  with  the 
tuberculin  becomes  inflamed  and  in  from  five  to  six  days  a  pustule 
similar  to  that  of  vaccine  appears,  running  its  course  in  four  or  five 
days.  The  same  reaction  has  been  observed  in  animals,  as  affirmed 
by  experiments  made  on  both  healthy  and  tuberculosis  cows.  The 
vaccination  was  followed  by  no  reaction  in  the  former,  while  in  the 
latter  the  skin  over  the  seat  of  the  incision  became  infected  and  the 
parts  were  swollen  during  five  days  and  then  the  inflammation 
gradually  disappeared.  It  is  claimed  that  this  method  dispels  all 
doubt  on  the  nature  of  the  malady  in  its  incipient  stage. 
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EXPOSITIONS. 

SWITZERLAND. 
DISPLAY  OF  HIGH-CLASS  AUTOMOBILES TOURING  TESTS. 

Consul  R.  E.  Mansfield,  of  Lucerne,  reports  that  there  was  held  in 
Zurich  recently  the  third  annual  Swiss  automobile  exhibition,  in 
which  practically  all  the  motors  shown  were  of  Swiss  manufacture, 
the  only  exceptions  being  a  few  cars  of  German  and  French  make. 
The  consul  appends  the  following  description  of  the  features  of  the 
exposition : 

The  exhibit  was  well  arranged,  and  the  large  number  of  machines 
of  various  classes  placed  on  exhibition,  and  the  general  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  event  evidenced  the  fact  that  Switzerland  is  making 
rapid  progress  in  the  automobile  industry.  The  number  and  variety 
of  Swiss  touring  cars  were  an  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibit,  but 
the  class  of  motors  that  attracted  most  attention,  and  in  which  the 
greatest  general  interest  was  shown,  was  the  heavy  truck  and  freight 
autos  and  motor  busses,  which  were  shown  in  many  grades  and 
varieties. 

SUCCESSFUL  ROAD  COMPETITION. 

As  a  means  of  testing  the  capacity  of  this  class  of  motors,  and 
demonstrating  their  utility  as  transports  for  heavy  cargo,  especially 
on  long-distance  hauls,  a  road  competition  was  arranged.  The  com- 
petitive run  for  five  days,  covering  a  total  distance  of  265  miles,  the 
greatest  distance  scheduled  for  one  day  being  85  miles.  There  were 
18  entries  for  the  road  competition,  16  of  which  were  Swiss  machines, 
1  German,  and  1  French.  Two  of  the  motors  entered  in  the  competi- 
tion were  equipped  with  pneumatic  tires,  1  iron,  and  the  others  solid 
rubber  tires.  They  carried  3,000  to  9,000  pounds  of  cargo,  according 
to  their  respective  horsepower. 

The  five  days'  competitive  run  was  as  follows :  First  day,  Zurich  to 
Basel;  second,  Basel  to  Berne;  third,  Berne  to  Thun;  fourth,  Thun 
to  Lucerne;  fifth,  Lucerne  to  Zurich.  The  course  included  much 
mountainous  country,  in  some  parts  of  which  the  roads  are  rough  and 
stony,  yet  the  majority  of  the  cars  maintained  a  good  rate  of  speed 
throughout  the  five  days,  the  last  33  miles  being  covered  in  one  hour 
and  forty-nine  minutes.  [Illustrations  forwarded  by  the  consul  and 
filed  for  public  reference  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  show  the 
cars  in  the  start  on  the  first  day  and  in  the  finish  at  Zurich  the  last 
day  of  the  run.  Photographs  of  three  competing  cars  are  also  fur- 
nished.] The  success  of  the  experiment,  which  demonstrates  the 
practicability  of  automobiles  for  transporting  all  kinds  of  cargo 
over  country  roads  on  long-distance  runs,  will  give  fresh  impetus 
and  added  interest  to  this  branch  of  industry  in  Switzerland,  which 
has  in  the  past  few  years  made  rapid  progress. 

INTERURBAN   BUSSES SEEKING   AMERICAN    MARKET. 

Another  feature  of  the  automobile  business  in  Switzerland  that 
promises  to  become  one  of  considerable  importance  is  the  motor  bus, 
employed  in  carrying  passengers  from  one  community  to  another 
in  the  thickly  populated  districts.    There  are  already  a  xvxxnfc^x  oit 
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well-established  auto-bus  lines  in  this  consular  district,  which  are 
well  maintained.  They  take  the  place  of  interurban  trolley  lines,  so 
common  in  the  United  States. 

The  various  automobile  industries  in  Switzerland  are  establishing 
agencies  in  the  United  States,  and  the  progress  made  in  recent  years 
along  the  lines  of  specialties  mentioned  has  greatly  encouraged  the 
Swiss  manufacturers  to  invade  the  American  market  with  their  prod- 
ucts. If  successful  it  will  offset  in  a  measure  the  demand  in  Switzer- 
land, as  well  as  other  European  countries,  for  the  lighter  and  cheaper 
grades  of  touring  cars  in  which  the  American  manufacturers  excel. 

The  Zurich  exnibit  was  not  limited  to  freight  and  onmibus  motors, 
as  there  were  a  large  number  of  displays  or  touring  cars  of  various 
classes,  many  of  them  representing  the  highest  type  and  most  im- 
proved stvles.  This  annual  exhibition  has  created  and  maintained 
a  national  interest  and  local  pride  in  the  Swiss  industry,  the  result 
of  which  is  that  most  of  the  motors  in  use  in  the  Confederation  are 
manufactured  in  the  country ;  and  as  the  Swiss  people  have  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  compete  successfullv  in  the  manufacture  of 
many  articles  of  utility,  the  prospects  seem  tavorable  for  their  becom- 
ing aggressive  competitors  in  the  automobile  export  trade. 


FRANCE. 
DISPLAY  OF  AMERICAN  ELECTRICAL  INVENTIONS  DESIRED. 

Consul  John  C.  Covert  advises  that  a  circular  has  just  been  issued 
announcing  that  the  Agricultural,  Scientific,  and  Industrial  Society 
of  Lyon  will  hold  its  second  Exposition  of  Electrical  Appliances  for 
Agriculture,  Art,  and  Industry  in  that  French  city  in  May,  1908, 
details  of  which  follow : 

The  circular  states  that  the  water  power  of  the  various  mountains 
in  France,  the  Dauphine,  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  basin 
of  the  Loire,  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  and  Auverme  offers  over  300,000 
horsepower,  all  tributary  to  Lyon  and  all  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
rich  agricultural  country.  The  aim  of  the  promoters  of  the  expo- 
sition is  to  discover  means  of  making  this  immense  reserve  power 
accessible  for  daily  use  on  farms  and  m  the  various  industries  m  the 
cities  and  villages  of  all  the  Midi  or  south  of  France,  nearly  half  of  the 
national  territory.  A  similar  exposition  held  in  May,  1906,  displayed 
many  new  electrical  exhibits,  principally  made  by  Frenchmen. 

It  is  desired  that  the  exposition  to  be  held  next  year  shall  include 

a  display  of  electrical  inventions  from  American  exhibitors.     An 

interest  in  the  project  has  already  been  manifested  in  Germany, 

Italy,  and  England,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  exhibits  will  display 

in  a  small  space  all  the  progress  that  will  have  thus  far  been  made 

in  electrical  inventions  applicable  to  the  workshop,  the  field,  and  the 

household.     The  circular  classes  the  appliances  to  be  exhibited  as 

follows : 

First  class.  Group  1 — Electrical  material  for  use  in  farming;  plowing,  thrash- 
ing, churning  implements,  various  applications.  Group  2 — Straw  and  hay  chop- 
pers, hay  presses,  root  cutters,  crushers,  corn  grinders,  fans,  sorters,  wool  gins, 
skimmers,  the  pasteurization  of  alimentary  liquors.  Group  3 — Irrigating  pumps, 
pumps  for  draining,  pumps  for  wines  and  spirituous  liquors. 

Second  class.    Application  to  textile  industry.    Group  1 — Machines  for  silk 
throwing,  dividing,   winding  on  spools.    Gro\x\>  2— Weaxlug  silk,  mousselines, 
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tulles,  and  ribbons.  Group  3 — Woolen  and  cotton  industry,  reeling  and  weaving. 
Group  4 — Dyeing,  printing  silks  and  cotton  apprets  and  gauffrage.  Group  5 — 
Applications  to  other  textiles,  linen,  artificial  silk,  ramie,  etc. 

Third  class.  Mechanical  appliances.  Group  1 — Application  of  electricity  to 
tools  for  working  in  wood,  in  iron,  and  other  metals.  Group  2 — Appliances  for 
lifting  and  for  use  in  warehouses,  electric  coupling  and  switching,  magnetic 
locking.  Group  3 — Machinery  for  use  in  mines  and  quarries,  pumps,  cranes, 
saws,  crushers,  perforators,  magnetic  refining  of  minerals.  Group  4 — Electric 
traction:  Automobiles,  industrial  automobiles,  tramways,  omnibuses,  machines 
to  be  used  in  various  industrial  pursuits,  omnibuses  for  use  without  rails. 
Group  5 — Electrical  machinery  for  hat  making,  for  tanneries  and  dyers,  dough 
kneaders,  printing  machinery,  aspirators,  linen  drying  machines.  Group  6 — 
Electrical  machines  for  any  domestic  uses. 

Fourth  cldss.  Electric  lighting.  Group  1 — ^Arc  lamps,  carbons,  and  acces- 
sories. Group  2 — Incandescent  lamps.  Group  3 — Different  kinds  of  lamps. 
Electrical  projections  (stereoptlcon).  Group  4 — Appareling:  Interruptors,  com- 
mutators, circuit  cutters,  etc.  Group  5 — Lustrerie  (chandeliers),  decorations, 
electric  signs,  and  advertisements. 

Fifth  class.  Chemical  and  thermal.  Group  1 — Lighting  and  heating  apart- 
ments, kitchen  use,  washing  and  ironing,  bath  and  toilet  rooms.  Group  2 — Heat- 
ing for  industrial  purpose,  sweat  bath,  soldering  of  metals.  Group  3 — Electric 
heating  of  shops;  heating  apparatus  for  small  workshops.  Group  4 — Gilding 
with  copper,  nickel,  or  silver,  treating  wood,  electrical  tanning.  Group  5 — Elec- 
trical refrigerators. 

Sixth  class.  Production,  transformation,  and  canalization  of  electricity. 
Group  1 — Little  electrogene ;  steam,  poor  gas,  petroleum,  hydraulic  motors,  wind 
motors,  electric  piles.  Group  2 — Static  and  rotary  transformers,  converters, 
surolters,  devolters,  accumulators,  electric  and  electrolytic  valves.  Group  3 — 
Measuring  apparels,  amperemeters,  voltmeters,  wattmeters,  counters.  Group 
4 — Electrical  canalization,  surface  and  subway  lines,  insolators,  interruptors, 
high  and  low  tension,  parafoudres,  dischargers,  limlters;  apparels  for  little 
street,  news,  or  cigar  stands. 

Seventh  class.  Diverse  applications  and  telephones.  Group  1 — ^Transmitters, 
receivers,  calls,  bells.  Group  2 — Various  apparels,  mine  exploders,  magnets. 
Group  3 — Electric  signals,  railroad  signals,  etc.  Group  4 — Medical  work,  X 
rays,  vibrators,  dental  instruments. 

The  grouping  given  is  intended  as  a  suggestive  outline  and  may  not 
be  strictly  adhered  to.  Exhibits  of  an  inaustrial  character  that  may 
be  applied  on  the  farm,  in  workshops,  or  in  any  useful  channel 
will  be  received,  though  they  may  not  be  directly  specified  in  the 
circular.  The  exhibition  of  this  nature  given  last  May  in  this  city 
was  participated  in  by  but  few  persons  outside  of  France.  The  pro- 
moters of  tne  forthcoming  exhibition  request  Americans  to  take  part 
in  it,  and  they  hope  to  see  the  electrical  industry  of  the  United  States 
well  represented  in  this  city  in  1908. 


BRAZIL. 
NATIONAL  EXHIBITION   AND   AMERICAN   AGRICULITJRAL   MACHINERY. 

Information  comes  from  Consul-General  G.  E.  Anderson  that  the 
Government  of  Brazil  is  preparing  to  hold  an  exposition  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  June,  1908,  in  which  American  agricultural  machinery  may 
take  an  important  part.     He  writes : 

The  final  plans  for  the  enterprise  have  not  as  yet  been  announced, 
but  the  general  scheme  is  for  a  comprehensive  show  of  national  and 
not  international  scope,  the  buildings  for  which  are  likely  to  be 
scattered  over  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Monroe  Palace  being  used  for  the 
art  exhibit,  and  ground  along  the  bay,  not  very  far  from  it,  being 
reclaimed  lor  the  erection  of  several  other  buildings.    Since  the  ex- 
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position  is  not  of  international  scope,  other  nations  will  not  be 
invited  to  send  exhibits  and  the  foreign  goods  exhibited  will  very 
largely  be  confined  to  those  exhibited  by  Brazilian  agents  of  foreign 
houses. 

The  matter  has  been  brought  formally  to  my  attention  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Transportation  and  Industry,  and  a  special  invitation  is 
extended  to  manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery  in  the  United 
States  to  exhibit  at  the  exposition,  either  directly  or  through  Brazil- 
ian agents.  The  Government  is  planning  to  erect  pavilions  of  ample 
size  to  accommodate  all  such  exhibits,  is  arranging  for  ground  for 
demonstration,  and  is  preparing  to  afford  every  facility  lor  the  dis- 
play and  demonstration  of  the  operation  of  the  machinery  and  for 
the  practical  education  of  the  Brazilian  public  in  the  use  of  improved 
machinery  in  agriculture  generally.  Especial  attention  will  be  given 
American  manufacturers,  since  their  machinery  is  held  to  be  more 
suitable  to  meet  Brazilian  conditions  than  that  manufactured  by 
European  nations.  The  Government  also  shows  a  disposition  to  urge 
such  arrangements  as  will  promote  actual  sales  in  connection  with 
the  exposition.  It  is  desired  to  learn  the  extent  of  American  partici- 
pation as  soon  as  possible,  that  proper  buildings  can  be  constructed, 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  take  the  matter  up  with  American  manufac- 
turers to  that  end.  Other  American  manufacturers  having  Brazilian 
representatives  should  also  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
advance  their  interest  by  means  of  this  enterprise. 

In  connection  with  the  exposition  it  is  planned  to  formally  open 
the  new  dock  system  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  connection  with  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  centenary  of  the  opening  of  Brazilian  waters  to  foreign 
trade.  It  is  expected  also  that  the  visit  of  the  King  of  Portugal  to 
Brazil,  promised  within  the  past  month  and  now  being  arranged, 
will  be  the  occasion  for  the  centering  of  considerable  South  American 
interest  in  the  Brazilian  capital. 


RUSSIA. 
HOME   INDUSTRY   DISPLAY   TO   BE    HELD   AT   ST.   PETERSBURG. 

Vice-Consul-General  John  Mueller,  of  St.  Petersburg,  reports  that 
during  the  years  1907-8,  opening  in  November,  1907,  an  exposi- 
tion of  Russian  rural  (home)  industry  will  be  held  in  that  city, 
including  sections  for  foreign  productions  of  this  character,  as  well 
as  those  of  industrial  art.  The  general  commissioner  of  the  exposi- 
tion requested  the  consulate-general  to  forward  a  number  of  regula- 
tions printed  in  the  French  language  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
exposition  as  wide  a  publicity  as  possible  in  such  industrial  spheres 
of  the  United  States  as  may  be  interested  in  this  undertaking. 
Copies  of  the  regulations  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures. 
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LEATHER  INDUSTRY. 

GERMANY. 
TRADE  IN  FINE  ARTICLES  IN  HIGHLY  PROSPEROUS  CONDITION. 

The  city  of  Offenbach,  in  the  Frankfort  district,  is  a  large  market 

for  fine  leather  and  the  chief  center  for  the  manufacture  of  articles 

made  of  the  same,  concerning  which  Consul-General  Richard  Guen- 

ther  writes : 

These  latter  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  United 
States  is  one  of  the  largest  customers  for  them.  The  following 
extracts  from  the  annual  report  for.  1906  of  the  Offenbach  Chamber 
of  Commerce  contain  some  interesting  information  about  the  trade 
in  fine  leather  goods,  which  form  the  most  important  of  the  numerous 
industries  of  that  section : 

For  the  leather  and  leather  goods  Industries  the  year  1906  proved  to  Ihj  a 
much  better  one  than  the  year  before.  The  manufacture  of  leather  is  quite 
varied  in  our  district  Aside  from  the  increased  general  demand  brought  about 
by  the  business  boom,  there  was  a  large  consumption  of  leather  caused  by  the 
growing  prosperity  of  the  automobile  trade  with  its  large  requirements  of  leather 
garments  and  leather  coverings  for  the  autocarriages  and  the  preference  for 
leather  belts  and  bags  by  the  ladies.  The  shoe  and  carriage  manufacture  also 
brought  increased  employment  to  the  leather-producing  industries.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly the  case  In  black  and  glazed  chevreaux  chrome  tanned  leather,  in  the 
production  of  which  Offenbach  leads.  The  manufacture  of  this  line  of  leather 
has  reached  a  vast  extent  and  promises  to  progress  so  well  in  the  future  that 
the  factories  here  making  it  are  enlarging  their  production  capacity  by  adding 
to  their  plants  and  the  employment  of  500  additional  workmen. 

The  enhanced  activity  in  almost  every  branch  of  manufacturing  in  this  dis- 
trict has  sometimes  made  necessary  working  overtime  and  conduced  to  raising 
the  wage  scale  of  the  operatlvea  The  manufacturers  of  fine  leather  goods  and 
traveling  articles  had  an  excellent  business  year.  Orders  came  in  early  and 
were  duplicated,  but  frequently  could  not  be  filled  as  promptly  as  was  desired. 
The  demand  was  chiefly  for  better  quality  goods  and  was  extraordinarily  strong 
in  high  price  ladles'  hand  bags,  traveling  satchels,  and  tourists'  articles. 

In  the  export  trade  England  was  a  large  customer  for  our  novelties  in  high- 
class  leather  articles.  The  shipments  to  Australia  and  the  East  Indies  increased, 
but  the  business  with  South  Africa  has  declined,  as  also  that  to  Canada,  in 
which  latter  progressive  country  the  war  tariff  of  50  per  cent  on  German  goods 
prevents  almost  totally  the  entry  of  our  leather  articles.  The  business  in  this 
line  in  Canada  is  now  done  by  the  manufacturers  of  England  and  the  United 
States.  Exports  to  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  other  South  American  States  have 
increased,  as  these  countries  have  prospered  wonderfully  during  late  years. 

AMEBICAN    SALES — LABOR  TROUBI^S. 

The  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  purchased  less  than  formerly  and  the 
purchases  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  latest  novelties  taken  in  small  quanti- 
ties. This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  production  of  fine  leather  goods, 
fostered  by  high  tariff  rates  on  imported  goods,  is  constantly  increasing  in  the 
United  States.  These  protective  duties  inhibit  more  and  more  the  entry  of 
foreign  goods  and  put  up  a  wall  against  the  foreign  industrial  countries. 

A  considerable  increase  of  the  laboring  force  became  necessary  in  1906. 
During  that  year  a  dearth  in  skilled  factory  hands  made  itself  painfully  acute 
in  the  manufacturing  trade  in  the  leather  industries  of  our  district;  many 
hundreds  of  able  operatives  could  have  found  employment.  But  as  these  were 
not  to  be  had,  overtime  work  had  to  be  resorted  to.  Wages  steadily  increased 
and  a  strike  lasting  for  several  weeks  occurred  in  the  metal-working  lines,  which 
caused  embarrassment  and  interruption  to  the  manufacturers  of  leather  articles. 
[In  the  same  branch  the  strike  has  recently  broken  out  again. — Guenther.] 

The  manufacture  of  leather  articles  for  military  equipment  had  a  very  good 
business  last  year.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  supplying  foreign  military 
forces.    Leather   requisites   for   firemen's  use   were   in   considerable   demand. 
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mostly  for  domestic  supply,  although  Italy  and  Holland  sent  orders.  The 
demands  for  saddles  and  other  requisites  for  bicycles  and  motor  wheels  also 
show  an  increase,  although  this  line  of  manufacture  was  much  handicapped  by 
the  unfavorable  results  of  the  new  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  countries, 
as  shown  by  the  diminished  exportation  to  Russia,  Italy,  and  Austria-Hungary. 
The  high  prices  of  the  raw  materials  and  of  enhanced  labor  wage  scale  also 
proved  a  serious  impediment,  as  the  commensurate  advance  for  the  manufactured 
articles  could  not  be  effected. 


SERVIA. 
AUSTRIA  SUPPLIES  THE   LARGE  PORTION   OF  FOOTWEAR  IMPORTS. 

Consul  M.  K.  Moorhead,  of  Belgrade,  makes  the  following  report 
on  the  shoe  industry  and  footwear  markets  in  Servia : 

The  imports  of  boots  and  shoes  in  1905,  by  countries,  were  as 


follows : 

Country. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Austria- Hungary 

51,915 
2,341 

$43,639 

All  other 

1,89G 

T()t»il 

54,256 

45,530 

Of  rubbers,  6,194  pounds,  valued  at  $3,032,  were  imported  in  1905, 
one-half  from  Austria-Hungary  and  the  balance  from  Germany  and 
Russia.  No  American  shoes  are  sold  in  Belgrade,  but  a  German 
imitation  of  the  American  shape  is  proving  a  very  good  seller.  This 
shoe  retails  at  27  francs  ($5.21).  Real  American  shoes  could  be  sold 
here  in  considerable  quantities.  While  the  French  shape. is  still  very 
popular,  yet  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  use  a  more  durable  ana 
heavy  shoe  on  account  of  the  very  rough  streets  in  Belgrade.  Ameri- 
can exporters  should  make  an  effort  to  obtain  agents  in  Belgrade, 
but  no  business  can  be  done  if  cash  before  shipment  is  demanded. 
German  and  Austrian  exporters  grant  three  to  six  months'  credit  after 
delivery  in  Belgrade.  Simply  sending  catalogues  will  not  make  many 
sales.  Samples  should  be  sent,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  exhibit  the  same 
in  the  consulate  so  that  all  the  dealers  in  Belgrade  can  see  them.  If 
possible,  prices  f.  o.  b.  Belgrade,  Fiume,  Salonika,  6r  port  of  arrival 
m  Europe  should  be  given  in  order  that  the  local  importers  may  be 
able  to  compare  the  total  cost  of  the  American  with  the  Austrian 
and  German  shoe. 

The  imports  of  hides  and  leather  by  countries  in  1905  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Of  sheep,  lamb,  goat,  and  kid  hides  the  imports  from  America 
were  valued  at  $1,030,  out  of  a  total  of  $1,665,  while  of  hides  of  cattle, 
buffalo,  horses,  and  pigs  the  American  supply  figured  at  $29,767; 
German,  $91,398,  and  Austro-Hungarian,  $291,233.  Austria  also  fur- 
nished $7,277  of  soaked  hides  and  $49,044  of  tanned  cowhides  and 
$80,721  of  sole  leather.  The  total  of  all  kinds  of  hides  and  leather 
imported  weighed  2,940,476  pounds,  worth  $573,463. 

The  shoe  industry  in  Servia  is  of  very  little  importance,  the  only 
factory  being  near  Belgrade  [address  on  file  at  Bureau  of  Manufac- 
tures.] The  daily  output  of  this  factory  docs  not  exceed  200  pairs. 
The  highest  grade  machine-made  shoes  are  Goodyear  sewn.  The 
machinery  was  purchased  in  Germany  and  Austria.     The  average 
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retail  price  per  pair  of  men's  shoes  is  16  to  26  dinars  ($2.90  to  $4.83) ; 
women's  shoes,  12  to  22  dinars  ($2.32  to  $4.26),  and  of  children's,  2  to 
12  dinars  ($0.39  to  $2.32).  The  most  popular  style  is  the  French 
shape — very  long  and  narrow.  However,  some  poor  imitations  of 
American  shapes  are  being  made  and  are  quite  popular.  In  Belgrade 
there  are  116  shoemakers  of  hand-made  shoes,  the  average  prices  of 
which  are  about  the  same  as  for  the  factory-made  shoes. 


AMERICAN  EXPORTS. 
VALUE  OF  TRADE  IN   PRODITCTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  total  value  of  all  leather  and  manufactures  thereof  exported 
in  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $45,476,969,  as  compared  with 
$40,642,858  for  the  preceding  year.  Over  a  million  dollars  less  of 
sole  leather  was  shipped  abroad.  Great  Britain  and  Japan  taking  that 
much  less  of  American  leather.  Upper-leather  shipments  gained  in 
value  over  a  half  million  dollars,  though  that  was  not  in  keeping 
with  increases  of  former  years.  Much  larger  quantities- of  glazed 
kid  were  exported,  the  value  of  which  amounted  to  $4,369,587,  against 
$1,922,430  for  1906  and  $1,576,204  for  1905.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
popularity  of  American  kid  is  greatly  on  the  increase  in  foreign 
countries,  especially  in  Europe.  Shipments  of  shoes  amounted  in 
value  to  $10,566,949  for  5,833,914  pairs,  as  compared  with  $9,142,748 
for  5,672,249  pairs  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  This  was  the  first 
twelve  months  in  which  the  export  valuation  of  shoes  exceeded 
$10,000,000.  The  price  per  pair  for  the  1905  shipments  was,  approx- 
imately, $1.52;  for  1906,  $1.66,  and  for  1907,  $1.83.  The  number  of 
pairs  exported  to  Great  Britain  was  smaller  thaii  for  the  previous 
two  years,  but  the  trade  was  more  widely  distributed  and  a  larger 
business  is  being  done  with  South  and  Central  American  countries 
and  the  Philippme  Islands. 


ADVERTISING. 

BRAZIL. 
GOVERN 3IENT  TAXATION   AND   INCOME   FROM  SIGNBOARDS   AND  POSTERS. 

In  reply  to  a  communication  from  the  president  of  an  American 

civic  association,  Consul-General  George  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio  de 

Janeiro,    supplies    the    following    information    concerning    outdoor 

advertising  in  Brazil: 

To  appreciate  the  situation  as  regards  outdoor  advertising  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  Brazilian  cities  generally,  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate 
the  tax  situation  in  such  municipalities.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  anything  which  can  be  made  to  produce  a  municipal  revenue  is 
employed  to  that  end.  In  line  with  and  supplemental  to  revenue  pro- 
ducing possibilities  there  are  police  and  sanitary  regulations  of  every 
sort.  For  instance,  the  financial  estimate  of  the  municipality  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  for  the  current  year  includes  revenues  from  a  tax  on  sala- 
ries of  officials,  revision  of  house  numbers,  wagon-weighing  tax,  reg- 
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istration  of  cows,  domestic  servant  tax,  tax  on  unoccupied  building 
sites,  official  dispatch  tax,  domicile  change  of  commercial  houses  tax, 
fines  for  infractions  of  contracts,  etc.  Among  such  estimates  are 
those  for  rent  and  licenses  of  kiosks  and  advertisement  and  door- 
plate  tax  which  concern  outdoor  advertising. 

CLASSIFICATION    FOR   TAXATION. 

Every  sign  in  Eio  de  Janeiro  is  taxed.  A  cafe  having  a  special 
"  sorvete,"  or  ice,  to  serve,  makes  a  placard  and  hangs  it  to  a  door- 
post, or  to  one  of  the  palm  trees  in  tubs  which  commonly  decorate 
such  establishments.  The  notice  thus  posted  must  have  a  revenue 
stamp  attached.  Permanent  signs  are  taxed  on  a  permanent  basis; 
temporary  signs  on  a  stamp  basis.  A  sign  "  house  for  rent "  bears 
a  revenue  stamp.  Under  such  circumstances  the  tax  on  si^boards 
or  billboards  is  the  expected  thing,  but  naturally  there  is  much 
less  general  use  of  such  lorms  of  advertising.  As  in  the  cities  of  the 
United  States,  a  vacant  corner  on  a  frequented  street  is  very  likely 
to  have  some  sort  of  a  billboard  arrangement,  and  temporary  inclo- 
sures  about  buildings  in  course  of  construction  are  generally  covered 
Avith  more  or  less  prominent  signs,  but  these  signs,  being  taxed,  are 
regulated  both  in  size  and  in  other  respects.  Since  it  costs  considera- 
ble in  the  way  of  taxes,  as  well  as  in  the  preparation  of  boards  to 
erect  such  siffns,  there  are  few  of  them  placed  lor  short  periods,  and 
therefore  little  of  bill  or  poster  advertising. 

The  outdoor  signs  as  a  rule  are  painted  signs,  and  in  general  it 
may  be  said  that  they  represent  the  best  form  of  poster  or  billboard 
advertising.  Theoretically  anyone  can  erect  outdoor  signs,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  prefect  or  mayor  of  the  municipality  and  pay- 
ing the  tax,  but  practically  the  erection  of  such  signs  is  almost  alto- 
gether in  the  control  of  a  company  which  has  taken  possession  of  the 
most  available  sites  for  such  work  and  manages  its  business  much  as 
a  similar  business  is  managed  in  most  cities  of  the  United  States. 

LICENSING    KIOSKS GENERAL    CITY   REVENUE. 

In  a  large  number  of  suitable  locations  in  parks,  pleasure  resorts, 
vacant  street  corners,  and  the  like,  kiosks  have  been  erected  for  the 
sale  of  light  drinks  and  similar  goods,  and  these  structures  are  taken 
advantage  of  for  outdoor  advertising.  As  a  general  thing  the  kiosk 
privilege  carries  with  it  the  advertising  privilege.  There  are  also 
on  the  streets  and  avenues  small  movable  Kiosks,  often  of  so  light  a 
construction  that  the  vender  carries  it  about  with  him,  goods  and  all. 
These  also  are  licensed  by  the  municipality  and  generally  carry 
advertising  matter.  From  these  several  lines  the  city  of  Rio  de 
Janiero,  or  rather  the  Federal  District,  which  corresponas  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  the  United  States,  but  which  is  practically  the 
municipality  of  Rio  de  Janiero,  derives  an  income  of  something  over 
$40,000  a  year — from  the  advertisement  and  doorplate  tax  $31,338, 
and  from  kiosks  $9,6G0.  There  is  no  provision  for  any  city  or  public 
service  announcements  in  connection  with  either.  Ordinary  store  or 
shop  signs  are  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  $3.32  a  year  for  a  sign  of  50 
centimeters  square  (centimeter=0.3937  of  an  inch)  or  less,  $6.65  for 
100  centimeters  or  less  down  to  50,  and  then  with  lessening  propor- 
tion of  cost  as  the  signs  increase  in  size. 
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CHANCE    FOR   ELECTRIC    SIGNS. 

The  signboard  and  billboard  rates  are  in  theory  based  upon  this 
same  charge,  but  with  the  increasing  size  and  lessening  rate  the 
charge  amounts  to  a  special  rate  in  each  case.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
at  such  rates  there  are  no  very  great  signboards;  the  number  is 
limited,  and  the  nature  of  the  announcements  must  be  of  a  rather 
high  order  to  make  the  business  pay.  In  the  way  of  electric  signs 
there  is  practically  nothing  to  be  seen  in  most  Brazilian  cities.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  single  electric  sign  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  it  is  probable 
that  as  soon  as  the  new  electric  light  and  power  service  is  effective 
there  will  be  a  change  and  that  regulations  will  be  modified  to  meet 
changed  conditions.  In  Sao  Paulo,  in  some  respects  the  most  up- 
to-date  city  in  Brazil,  there  is  plenty  of  electrical  current  to  be  had 
at  comparatively  low  rates,  and  electric  signs  are  commencing  to 
appear,  but  apparently  they  are  employed  only  in  connection  with 
daylight  signs  and  are  taxed  at  the  same  rate. 

The  effect  of  taxation  in  this  particular  line  is  unquestionably 
beneficial  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  city, 
not  to  mention  revenue  possibilities.  There  have  been  extensive  and 
eostly  modem  improvements  made  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  past  four 
years,  and  the  beauty  of  the  city  is  the  subject  of  never-ending  favor- 
able comment  from  visitors.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  actual  nat- 
ural beauty  of  the  city,  its  mountainous  surroundings,  its  beautiful 
bay,  and  its  position  with  resi)ect  to  the  sea.  The  nature  of'  the 
improved  avenues,  parks,  and  driveways  also  contributes  to  this  effect, 
but  the  element  of  freedom  from  unsightly  structures,  unsightly 
signs,  and  ugly  commercialism  is  so  strong  an  element  in  the  present 
artistic  appearance  and  attractiveness  of  the  city  that  it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  suggest  it  to  a  stranger  to  have  it  fully  appreciated. 


ARGENTINA. 
MUNICIPALITIES   PROFITABLY   CONTROL   PUBLIC   ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Replying  to  a  letter  from  a  Pennsylvania  civic  association  relative 
to  forms  and  the  regulations  governing  outdoor  advertising  in 
Argentina,  Consul-General  A.  G.  Snyder  writes  from  Buenos  Aires: 

Outdoor  advertising  in  this  city  is  regulated  by  the  municipality 
as  to  morality,  etc.,  and  advertisements  can  not  be  placed  anywhere 
within  the  city  limits  without  the  consent  and  authorization  of  the 
city  authorities.  Bill-board  advertising  is  handled  exclusively  by 
the  municipality,  which  puts  up  the  boards  and  rents  the  space. 
A  tax  is  imposed  upon  every  kind  and  variety  of  advertising,  whether 
in  street  cars,  railway  stations,  theaters,  bars,  restaurants,  walls  of 
houses,  carts,  or  any  building  which  is  open  to  the  public.  The  tax 
on  wall  advertisements,  theater  curtains,  etc.,  is  $5  Argentine  paper 
($2.13  American  currency)  per  meter  (meter  39.37  inches)  per  year. 
Taxes  on  other  kinds  of  advertisements  vary  from  $5  to  $15  per  meter, 
according  to  class,  size,  etc.,  as  set  forth  by  the  Ordenanza  General 
de  Impuestos,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  municipality. 

The  revenue,  derived  by  Buenos  Aires  from  advertisements  amounts 
to  about  $250,000  Argentine  paper   ($100,250  American  currency) 
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per  year.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  is  no  provision  for  city 
announcements  in  connection  with  any  permitted  advertising  struc- 
tures. Electrical  advertising,  embracmg  large  electrical  signs,  etc., 
is  as  yet  in  its  infancy  in  this  city,  and  no  nues  for  regulatmg  same 
have  been  adopted. 


WAGES  AND  LABOR. 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 
RECOMMENDATIONS    MADE   BY   COMMITTEE   ON    POSTAL-PAY   REVISION. 

Of  interest  to  the  Post-Office  Department,  Civil  Service,  and  Ameri- 
can wage-earners  in  general  is  the  report  of  a  select  committee  which 
for  over  a  year  past  has  been  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the 
postal  employees  in  Great  Britain.  The  report  has  been  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  its  recommendations  are  likely  to  be 
adopted.  A  resume  of  the  report,  forwarded  by  Consul-General  R.  J. 
Wynne,  of  London,  is  as  follows: 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  various  recommendations  of  the  committee  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  their  acceptance  will  involve  an  ultimate  annual  cost  to  the 
nation  approaching  $2,500,000,  although  the  increase  per  individual  may  appear 
small.  A  demand  on  the  part  of  the  organized  carriers,  clerks,  telegraphers, 
and  telephonists  for  a  42-hour  week  has  been  rejected,  while  a  weekly  half 
holiday  is  only  recommended  where  the  exigencies  of  the  service  permit.  Free 
medical  attendance  or  a  small  money  grant  given  where  the  official  doctors  are 
not  easy  of  access  is  to  be  allowed. 

The  London  telegraphists,  who  now  rise  to  a  maximum  of  $15.50.  weekly, 
asked  to  go  up  to  $24  weekly.  The  committee  recommend  that  their  maximum 
should  be  $16.25,  with  an  excess  allowance  of  75  cents  a  week  till  promoted  for 
passing  a  searching  examination  in  technical  telegraphy.  The  London  sorters, 
who  now  receive  $15.50,  claimed  much  the  same  scale  as  the  telegraphists,  but 
they  are  not  recommended  for  any  increase  in  their  maximum,  which  the  com- 
mittee consider  adequate.  The  maximum  salaries  of  the  London  postmen  at 
present  vary  from  $7  to  $8.50  a  week.  The  committee,  dividing  the  London 
area  into  three  districts,  recommend  new  maxima  of  $7.75,  $8.25,  and  $8.75. 

PROVINCIAL    CLERKS    REGRADED — INCREASES    FOR    WOMEN    EMPLOYEES. 

The  provincial  postal  and  telegraph  servants  made  large  claims,  in  many  cases 
asking  that  the  maximum  salary  should  be  nearly  doubled,  but  the  increases 
actually  recommended  are  not  very  great,  though  the  lowest  paid  offices  are 
recommended  for  considerable  advances.  The  telegraphists  and  sorting  clerks 
at  these  offices,  the  committee  suggest,  should  be  graded  into  five  scales 
(instead  of  seven)  with  maximum  salaries  of  $10,  $11,  $12,  $13,  and  $14, 
respectively.  Tlie  provincial  postmen,  they  urge,  sliould  be  graded  into  five 
grades,  witii  maximum  wages  of  $5.25,  $5.75,  $6.25,  $6.75,  and  $7.50,  respectively. 
A  long  list  of  alterations  is  sujJCgosted  in  tlie  wages  of  other  classes  of  postal 
servants.  Women  sorters,  for  instance,  are  recommended  for  a  more  rapid 
advance  to  the  maximum  of  $7.50.  and  women  telegraphists  to  a  maximum  of 
$10.  An  important  change  suggested  is  that  women  of  all  grades  in  the  service 
should  be  no  longer  exempt  from  Sunday  duty. 

Most  of  tiie  changes  recommended  in  wages  are  more  in  the  nature  of  redis- 
tribution on  the  rate  of  progression  tlian  actual  increases.  The  maximum  has 
been  raised  to  those  employed  in  the  Central  Telegrjii)h  Office  to  $16.25  a  week. 

The  committee  agreed  that  it  is  not  possible  to  alwlish  the  system  of  Christ- 
mas boxes  for  postmen,  and  reconnnend  no  nlterntion.  though  it  is  an  open 
secret  that  both  the  post-office  and  the  men  desire  their  abolition,  the  only 
question  outstanding  being  as  to  tlie  amount  of  tlio  (•onii)ensation  which  should 
be  given. 

The  committee  reconmiend  that  night  duty  shall  be  reckoned  from  8  p.  m. 
to  6  a.  m.   (instead  of  10  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.),  and  that  seven  hours  during  the 
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night  period  should  be  counted  equal  to  eight  hours  of  day  work.  In  spite  of 

the  alterations  there  will,  however,  be  thousands  of  men  in  the  service  still 
receiving  $3.75,  $4,  and  $4.25  a  week. 


CANADA. 
GOVERNMENT  STATISTICS  COVERING  EMPLOYMENT  AND  SALARIES. 

Consul-General  Church  Howe,  in  a  report  from  Montreal,  states 
that  the  total  number  of  wage-earners,  covering  all  classes  of  em- 
ployees in  manufacturing  establishments,  in  Canada  for  the  year 
1900  was  344,036,  and  the  wages  paid  amounted  to  $113,249,3o0,  while 
for  the  year  1906  wage-earners  employed  numbered  391,487,  and  the 
total  wages  paid  amounted  to  $164,394,490,  the  details  being: 

In  five  years  the  number  of  employees  increased  by  47,452,  the 
amount  of  wages  by  $51,145,140,  and  the  average  wage  per  employee 
by  $90.47.  Employees  increased  in  the  five  years  by  12  per  cent, 
total  wages  by  46  per  cent,  and  average  wage  by  27  per  cent.  The 
value  product  per  employee  in  the  year  1900  was  $1,398,  and  in  1905 
it  was  $1,832,  being  an  increase  of  ^34,  or  31  per  cent.  For  1890  the 
average  wage  per  employee  was  lass  than  in  1905  by  $128.66,  and  the 
average  product  less  oy  $477. 

The  largest  number  of  wage-earners  are  engaged  in  log  products. 
They  total  54,954,  with  wages  aggregating  $21,028,919.  Other  big 
sources  of  employment  are:  Boots  and  shoes  12,940,  wages  $4,644,171 ; 
bread  and  biscuits,  employees,  8,241;  butter  and  cheese,  5,056;  car 
repairs,  8,957;  car  works,  7,755;  clothing,  all  kinds,  26,000;  cottons, 
10,450;  electrical  apparatus,  4,806,  with  wages  of  $2,489,905;  elec- 
tric light  and  power  2,418,  wages  $1,460,418;  fish,  18,449;  foundry 
and  machine,  17,928;  flour  mills,  5,619;  furniture  making,  8,141; 
iron  and  steel  products,  5.580 ;  lumber  products,  13,336 ;  paper,  4,974; 
plumbing,  6,807;  printing  9,686,  with  wages  of  $5,540,885. 

CHINESE  I^VBORERS  IX   3fONTREAL. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Chinese  immigration  act  in  1004,  placing 
a  poll  tax  of  $500  on  every  Chinese  laUirer  who  enters  Canada,  onlv 
fortj  Chinamen  have  been  added  to  the  population  of  Montreal, 
adding  $20,000  to  the  revenue  of  the  Dominion  government.  There 
are  now  1,700  Chinamen  in  the  local  colony  at  Montreal  and  with 
a  tax  of  $500  a  head  on  laborers  its  growth  is  practically  prohibited. 


GERMANY. 
CONTINTJED  LACK  OF  W^ORKIXGMEN  FOR  VARIOUS  INDUSTRIES. 

Consul  W.  Bardel,  of  Bamberg,  writes  that  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  German  industries  are  in  flourishing  condition : 

For  the  months  of  Mav  and  June.  1907,  there  were  for  ever\'  100 
open  positions  for  skilled  and  other  lalx)r  100.7  and  04.4  penions, 
respectively,  against  101.5  and  105.1  pern^^ns  during  the  same  months 
of  1906;  119.7  and  113.4  persons  in  1005,  and  172  and  167.8  pfirsons 
looking  for  employment  in  the  re.-p^?ctive  months  of  May  and  June, 
1902.    The  oversupply  in  the  labur  market  has  disapfxjared,  and  a 
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scarcity  of  help  has  set  in.  Such  a  condition  has  not  existed  in 
Germanj^  since  the  year  1900,  and  only  in  the  year  1899  was  the 
scarcity  in  help  felt  more  than  now.  In  the  iron  industry  the  busi- 
ness for  the  month  of  June  was  still  heavier  than  for  May,  and 
nearly  all  important  iron  industrial  centers  report  scarcity  oi  help. 
The  building  branch  alone  suffered  a  relapse  in  activity,  which  is 
mainly  due  to  inclement  weather,  stiffness  in  the  money  market,  and 
the  many  strikes  in  that  branch.  The  mining  business  has  improved 
so  much  that  although  quite  a  number  of  men  from  the  building 
branch  were  employed  in  the  mines  the  demand  for  skilled  labor  in 
the  mines  could  nowhere  be  sufficiently  supplied.  In  many  textile 
and  clothing  manufacturing  districts  the  lacK  of  tailors  is  much  com- 
plained of.  The  scarcity  of  female  servants  is  greater  than  ever. 
Help  for  the  agricultural  districts,  although  far  from  sufficient,  is 
somewhat  easier  to  get  this  year  than  last. 


EMIGRATION  MOVEMENTS. 

CHINA. 
SHANTUNG   RESIDENTS   ARE   rLOCKING   TO   SIBERIA. 

Consul  W.  T.  Gracey,  of  Tsingtau,  says  that  it  is  reported  from 
Vladivostok  that  during  the  year  1906  a  strong  tide  of  Chinese 
immigration  from  Shantung  has  been  one  of  the  great  features,  con- 
cerning which  he  says : 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  40,000  have  arrived  at  that  city  from 
Tsingtau  and  Chefoo.  Vladivostok  is  now  said  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  semi-Chinese  town.  I  have  been  informed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Kiaochow  that  he  has  been  greatly  handicapped  in  securing 
workmen  for  the  various  governmental  improvements  here,  owing 
to  the  increase  of  emigration,  notwithstanding  the  fact  wages  are 
from  100  to  200  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  Shantung  hinterland. 
There  is  a  call  now  for  laborers  on  the  road  and  in  the  forestry 
department,  and  the  governor  states  that  he  could  use  four  times  as 
many  laborers  as  he  is  able  to  secure. 

The  higher  wages  paid  in  Siberia  and  in  the  Amur  provinces 
seem  to  be  attracting  the  Chinese,  and  travelers  on  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  say  that  men  from  this  Province  are  seen  con- 
tinually at  every  station  of  the  railway  as  far  inland  as  Irkutsk, 
being  engaged  as  truck  and  fruit  farmers  and  coming  to  the  train 
to  dispose  of  their  produce  to  passengers.  Much  of  the  money  made 
by  these  people  is  remitted  to  their  relations  in  Shantung,  and  as  it 
is  a  custom  with  Chinese  never  to  write  home  without  lorwarding 
some  gift,  and  the  postal  money-order  system  now  furnishes  a  safe 
and  easy  means  of  transferring  money,  undoubtedly  considerable 
amounts  are  being  gradually  transported  to  the  colony  and  the 
Province  of  Shantung  from  Manchurian  and  Siberian  points. 

An  increase  of  40.000  in  one  year  to  the  Chinese  population  of 
Vladivostok  alone,  coming  entirely  from  the  Province  of  Shantung, 
shows  that  there  must  be  some  particularly  attractive  business  there 
to  interest  the  exceedingly  keen  business  men  of  this  territory. 
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GREECE. 
INCREASING  MOVEMENT  OP  PEOPLE  FROM  HELLENIC  LANDS  TO  AMERICA. 

Vice-Consul  H.  J.  Woodley,  of  Patras,  makes  the  report  that  dur- 
ing the  half  year  ending  June  30  the  volume  of  emigration  from  that 
part  of  Greece  to  the  United  States  has  more  than  doubled,  the 
statistics  being  as  follows : 

The  number  of  emigrants  sailing  b^^  direct  steamers  from  ports 
within  this  consular  district  for  the  six  months  was  9,419  against 
3,347  during  the  same  period  of  1906.  By  far  the  ffreater  number  of 
these  emigrants  are  carried  by  the  steamers  of  the  Austro- Americana 
Line,  of  Trieste,  which  call  here  every  ten  days  and  make  the  passage 
to  New  York  in  about  sixteen  days.  The  Prince  Line  and  Fabre  Line 
have  also  frequent  direct  sailings,  and  auite  recently  the  new  steam- 
ship Moraitis,  of  the  Hellenic  Trans- Attantic  Company,  inaugurated 
a  further  direct  service  between  Greece  and  New  York. 

The  average  fares  charged  for  the  sea  passage  are  about  $30  per 
head,  including  victuals.  Li  consequence  of  the  greater  facilities 
offered  by  the  frequent  direct  sailings  from  Patras  there  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  emigrants  from  Macedonian, 
Turkish,  and  Black  Sea  ports,  many  of  whom  formerly  went  via 
Bremen  or  Marseille  and  Naples. 

The  principal  sources  of  emigration  from  this  region,  in  consecu- 
tive order,  are  Greece,  Macedonia,  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  the  islands 
of  the  archipelago.  The  final  destinations  of  the  majority  of  emi- 
grants are  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Missouri^  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  and  California.  The  number  of  emigrants  makmg  for  the 
southern  and  western  States  is  expected  largely  to  increase  in  con- 
sequence of  the  establishment  of  a  fast  passenger  service  with  direct 
monthly  sailings  between  Patras  and  New  Orleans. 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 
LARGE   NUMBERS   GOING  TO  CANADA   AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  official  return  of  passengers  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year  show  that  133,378  passengers  left  the 
United  Kingdom  for  places  outside  Europe.  Of  these,  there  were 
of  English  origin  107,919,  as  compared  with  88,512  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year;  of  Scotch,  31,094,  as  compared  with  21,713; 
of  Irish,  24,304,  as  compared  with  23,154 ;  and  foreign,  94,194,  as 
compared  with  88,964.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  Scot- 
land provides  a  higher  proportion  than  En^land^  compared  with  its 
population.  But  tne  volume  of  English  emigration  has  also  greatlj 
increased  this  year.  Of  the  British  emigrants  more  have  gone  this 
year  to  Canada  than  to  the  United  States,  a  reversal  of  the  late  order 
of  things.  To  give  exact  figures,  72,133  went  to  Canada  and  67,164 
to  the  United  States  during  the  first  five  months  of  this  year,  as  com- 
pared with  55,000  to  Canada  last  year,  and  58,456  to  the  United 
States. 
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SICILY. 
EXODUS   TO   UNITED   STATES   INCREASES   WAGES   AT   HOME. 

Consul  William  Henry  Bishop,  of  Palermo,  reports  that  the  emi- 
gration from  Sicily  to  the  United  States,  which  is  now  taking  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  land,  shows  an  improved  character.  The 
compensation  for  this  loss  by  emigration  is  that  the  laboring  people 
who  remain  receive  better  wages  than  they  formerly  received,  so  that 
in  some  places  where  only  30  cents  per  day  was'  the  wage  rate,  75 
cents  is  now  paid.  Besides  the  increase  in  wages,  the  comfort  of 
working  families  is  much  increased  by  the  liberal  remittances  sent 
home  from  emigrant  relatives  in  the  United  States.  The  greatest 
hardship  would  seem  to  fall  chiefly  upon  small  employers  or  labor, 
who  can  not  secure  hands  at  rates  which  will  leave  them  living  profits. 
The  emigrants  leaving  Palmero  for  the  United  States  last  year  num- 
bered 48,853. 

INDIA'S  PAPER  SUPPLIES. 

LOCAL  MILLS  CAN   NOT  EURNISH  THE  INCREASED  MARKET  DEMANDS. 

Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael  reports  from  Calcutta  that  the  value 
of  imports  of  paper  into  India  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 1907,  was 
$2,558,333,  which  represents  a  larger  quantity  than  the  output  of  the 
Indian,  mills.    He  gives  the  following  details : 

The  output  of  the  mills  is  estimated  not  to  exceed  16,800  tons  of 
all  qualities,  valued  at  $1,800,000,  which  is  $758,333  less  than  the 
value  of  the  imports.  A  paper  manufacturer  who  has  been  seventeen 
years  in  the  business  in  India  remarked  that  "the  imported  paper 
consists  of  qualities  which  to  some  extent  are  not  made  m  India,  but 
it  is  possible  for  Indian  mills  to  make  a  large  proportion  of  it.  and  at 
a  cost  which  should  provide  a  very  satisfactory  margin  or  profit. 
This  result,  however,  can  only  be  effected  by  new  up-to-date  mills,  fur- 
nished with  the  most  modern  plant  for  effecting  economy  in  the  cost 
of  manufacture,  increased  output,  as  well  as  improvement  in  the  fin- 
ished article.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  such  a  mill  can  not  fail, 
with  capable  management,  to  prove  a  solid  success." 

While  the  demand  for  paper  by  the  public  has  been  expanding 
rapidly  and  that  of  the  government  demand  at  about  10  per  cent 
per  annum  for  several  years,  the  increase  in  the  output  of  paper 
mills  in  India  has  not  been  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  It  is  some- 
what inexplicable  that  the  growtli  of  the  paper  trade  should  have 
been  so  marked  without  having  stimulated  the  companies  already 
in  the  field  to  fullv  meet  the  increased  demand.  There  are  large  and 
well-equipped  mills  in  operation  in  India,  mainly  near  Calcutta, 
and  one  at  Cawnpore,  but  not  one  of  them  is  really  up  to  date  in  the 
matter  of  economical  working  and  in  facilities  for  producing  the 
largest  quantity  and  finest  quality  in  the  shortest  time  and  lowest 
cost. 

The  imports  of  paper  into  India  not  including  Burma  and  Ceylon, 
for  the  twelve  months  ended  March  31,  1907,  with  comparisons  for 
previous  years  were  as  follows : 
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1903-4. 

1904-5. 

1905-6. 

1906-7. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Printinfi;  paper 

5,665 
[4,899 

S530,376 
f    603,598 
\    504,709 

8,009 
|ll,447 

1722,701 
f    631,616 
\    698,458 

7,834 
}l6,029 

$710,819 
r    638,371 
\    883,252 

11,209 
}l6,312 

$946,210 

Writinif 

f    755,571 
\    858,456 

Other  kinds 

Total 

10,564 

1,638,683 

19,456 

2,052,775 

23,863 

2,232,442 

27,521 

2,560,286 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  value  of  pasteboards,  mill  boards, 
and  cardboards.  In  addition  the  ffovemment  imported  paper  and 
pasteboard  during  the  same  period,  principally  for  its  own  con- 
sumption, amounting  in  value  to  $151,357. 

Tne  figures  given  show  plainly  that  there  is  room  for  one  or  two 
additional  paper  mills  in  India.  Burma  is  offering  an  inducement 
in  the  way  or  concessions  in  respect  to  land  and  remission  of  taxes 
for  a  mill,  especially  one  that  can  work  up  bamboo  material.  Ceylon 
took  a  part  of  her  supplies  of  paper  from  the  Indian  mills,  and  would 
have  taken  more  if  the  mills  could  have  filled  her  orders.  The  United 
States  has  not  had  her  share  of  the  paper  trade  of  India,  probably 
because  she  has  not  sought  it.  For  a  number  of  years  to  come  the 
demand  will  be  about  as  indicated,  and  it  might  be  worth  the  while 
of  American  manufacturers  to  give  some  attention  to  it. 

USE  OF  BAMBOO  PULP  FOR  PAPER ^PRICES  OF  MATERIAL  AND  STALKS. 

The  general  outcome  of  the  experiments  to  ascertain  the  suitability 
of  certain  Burmese  timbers,  bamboos,  and  fibers  for  the  making  of 
pulp  for  paper  manufacture  has,  it  is  officially  reported,  gone  to  snow 
that  the  pulp  produced  from  the  Burmese  woods  experimented  with, 
while  it  might  find  a  local  use  in  Burma  for  the  manufacture  of  cheap 
paper,  woiud  not  enter  into  serious  competition  with  the  high-class 
wood  pulps  obtainable  in  England,  if  exported  as  paper  pulp  thence. 
The  results  of  the  experiments  with  bamboos  were,  however,  more 
promising,  and  it  is  considered  that  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp 
would  be  practicable  from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  The  prospects 
of  an  export  trade  for  unbleached  bamboo  pulp  appear  to  be  favor- 
able, having  regard  to  the  excellent  quality  of  the  pulp  prepared 
under  favorable  conditions.  The  report  estimates  that  a  ton  of 
unbleached  bamboo  pulp  could  be  produced  in  Burma  for  $27, 
including  manufacturing  costs,  interest,  and  miscellaneous  charges. 
This  cost,  supplemented T)y  the  freight  to  England  and  sundry  dues, 
would  be  increased  to  $37  as  the  price  delivered  to  London  or  Liver- 
pool, and  considering  the  quality  of  the  pulp  a  profit  should  be 
realized,  since  wood  pulp  is  valued  at  $40  to  $45  a  ton. 

The  manufacture  of  bleached  bamboo  pulp  for  export  from  Burma 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  promising,  chiefly  m  consequence  of 
the  high  cost  of  importing  bleaching  powder  and  to  the  deterioration 
of  this  chemical  in  a  warm  climate.  The  value  of  the  pulp  for  local 
use  in  a  paper  mill  in  Burma  is  considered  to  be  undoubted,  and 
the  manufacture  of  paper  from  bamboo  therefore  offers  favorable 
possibilities  as  a  new  maustry  for  Burma. 
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The  price  of  bamboos  is  covered  in  the  following  table,  showing 
price  per  100  stems  averaging  20  feet  in  length : 


Toungoo  

Kabaung  River 

Mandalay 

Pakokku  


Large. 

Small. 

ei.66 
2.00 
1.33 
1.66 

SO.  82 

.82 

.82 

1.16 

Thayetmyo 

Prome 

Rangoon.  . 


Small. 


$1.00 
1.16 
1.16 


DEPRESSION    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM'S  SHARE  OF  THE  TRADE   DECLINING. 

Reports  from  South  Africa  show  that  at  no  previous  period  have 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants  there  been  reduced  to  so  low  a 
level  as  at  present.  A.  H.  Wilshere,  the  Cape  controller  of  customs, 
in  his  recently  published  report,  states  that  so  great  is  the  "  caution 
exercised  by  importers  that  it  may  be  said  that  trade  is  being  con- 
ducted on  a  monthly  basis."  In  mining  machinery,  agricultural 
machinery,  and  similar  goods  imports  are  expanding.  Apart  from 
these  exceptional  items  the  whole  position  in  South  Africa  still 
remains  one  of  waiting  on  the  political  settlement  of  the  new  colonies. 
Depression  notwithstanding,  South  Africa  remains,  according  to  a 
British  publication,  the  best  market  in  the  world  for  all  British  man- 
ufacturers who  care  to  exploit  it.  It  still  purchases  upward  of 
$76,000,000  of  manufactured  goods  yearlv  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  this  means  a  far  greater  sum  per  head  of  the  population  than 
is  involved  in  the  purchases  of  Australia  or  any  other  British  col- 
ony. The  orders  from  Canada  amount  to  between  $15,000,000  and 
$20,000,000  less  than  from  South  Africa,  according  to  this  British 
publication. 

The  British  share  of  the  foreign  trade  of  South  Africa  has  been 
steadily  declining  for  years.  In  1890  the  British  percentage  of  the 
entire  trade  was  82  per  cent  and  that  of  Germany  1  per  cent.  In  1903 
the  British  share  had  fallen  to  69  per  cent,  and  it  was  further  reduced 
in  1906  to  56  per  cent,  in  which  year  Germany  had  increased  her  share 
to  over  7  per  cent.  The  share  of  competing  foreign  countries  is 
rapidly  increasing  despite  the  preferential  tariff  accorded  goods  of 
British  origin. 


PAPER  FABRICS  MADE  IN  UNITED  STATES. 

Concerning  consular  reports  printed  some  time  ago  in  regard  to 
fabrics  made  from  paper  m  Germany,  William  M.  Stevenson  writes 
to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  from  Indian  Orchard,  Mass.,  telling 
of  a  mill  at  that  place  which  has  been  making  a  greater  variety  of 
such  fabrics  than  are  produced  in  Germany,  and  all  are  the  results  of 
American  inventions.  The  mill  employs  about  400  hands  and  has 
250  looms. 
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No.  2.  Tariffs  on  Agricultural  and  Animal  Products. 

No.  3.  Tariffs  on  Machinery,  Machine  Tools,  and  Vehicles. 

No.  4.  Conventional  Tariff  of  Servia,  based  on  Treaties  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy. 

No.  5.  Commercial  Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

No.  6.  Customs  Tariff  of  France. 

A  few  copies  of  reports  made  by  special  agents  on  trade  conditions  in  the  countries  visited  by  them 
are  also  available,  as  follows: 

A  rrjeniina.  China.  Japan  and  Korea. 

Asiatic  Turkey.  ChUm.  Mexico. 

Brazil.  Egypt.  The  Philippines  and  Bengal. 

Central  America  and  West  India. 
Coast  of  South  America. 

"Trade  with  China"  is  a  pamphlet  of  110  pages,  illustrated,  with  an  introductory  chapter  on 
Packing.  It  is  compiled  from  reports  made  by  special  agents  which  were  printed  in  Daily  and 
Monthly  Consular  and  Trade  Reports.    A  few  copies  are  available. 

Of  the  Monthly  Consular  Reports,  many  numbers  are  exhausted  or  so  reduced  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  unable  to  accede  to  requests  for  copies.  Of  the  publications  available  for  distribution,  copies 
are  mailed  to  applicants  without  charge.  In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  certain  numbers,  the  Department 
will  be  grateful  for  the  return  of  any  copies  of  the  Monthly  or  special  reports  which  recipients  do 
not  care  to  retain.  Upon  notification  of  willingness  to  return  such  copies,  franking  labels  to  be 
u.sed  in  lieu  of  postage  in  the  United  States,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico  will  be 
forwarded. 

Persons  receiving  Consular  Reports  regularly,  who  change  their  addresses,  should  give  the  old 
as  well  as  the  new  a<ldress  in  notifying  the  Bureau  of  the  fact. 

All  communications  relating  to  Consular  Reports  should  beaddref«ed,  "Chief,  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures, Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C."  • 
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EUROPE. 

UNITED    KINGDOM. 

BUSY    BIRMINGHAM    REGION. 
ENGLISH    MANUFACTURING    TOWNS    ENJOY    INCREASED    AMERICAN    SALES. 

Consul  Albert  Halstead  reports  as  follows  on  the  commerce  and 
industries  of  the  Birmingham  consular  agencies : 

Coventry  is  one  of  the  greatest  automobile  manufacturing  centers 
in  England.  The  prospects  for  the  year  are  brighter  than  any  in  the 
history  of  this  industry,  orders  already  in  hand  being  sufficient  to 
insure  steady  employment  for  men  and  facilities  available  for  almost 
all  the  year.  Many  automobile  factories  are  also  increasing  their 
plants.  One  company,  which  had  a  profit  of  about  $32,000  in  1905, 
shows  a  gain  of  $600,000  in  1906.  Another  company,  without  profits 
in  1905,  returned  as  its  net  earnings  in  1906  about  $225,000.  The 
manufacture  of  bicycles  was  considerably  improved  over  1905,  which 
had  been  a  year  of  decided  revival  in  the  industry. 

The  business  of  hand-made  watches  is  discouraging.  The  unfavor- 
able condition  of  watch  making  naturally  affected  the  watch-jewel 
trade,  but  the  jewel  makers  sought  foreign  markets.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  electrical  industry,  as  that  of  watch  making  in  the  United 
States,  offered  a  good  field  for  such  jewels.  In  connection  with  elec- 
trical works,  sapphire  meter  jewels  are  necessary  in  phonographs. 
Coventry  appears  to  be  the  only  place  in  England  where  electric  and 
watch  jewels  are  manufactured,  the  sales  of  this  article  to  the  United 
States  in  1906  amounting  to  $89,000. 

INDUSTRIES  OF  WALSALL  AND  REDDITCH, 

The  harness  and  saddlery  industry  of  Walsall  has  been  affected  by 
the  use  of  automobiles,  but  the  manufacturers  of  leather  goods  are 
showing  a  tendency  to  devote  themselves  to  making  suit  cases, 
satchels,  etc.  They  have  cultivated  more  carefully  the  American 
market  for  fancy  leather  goods  other  than  saddlery  and  harness,  and 
with  beneficial  results.  The  total  value  of  leather  goods  exported 
from  this  district  to  the  United  States  last  year  showed  an  increase  of 
more  than  $125,000  over  1905. 

If  Walsall  has  done  well  in  its  trade  with  the  United  States,  it  has 
suffered  not  a  little  in  its  domestic  and  South  African  commerce. 
The  manufacturers  claim  that  the  business  they  had  last  year  was 
less  profitable  because  of  the  high  prices  of  leather,  iron,  nickel^  and 
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brass,  which  are  used  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  making  of  leather 
goods. 

Redditch,  so  far  as  commerce  with  America  is  concerned,  is  a  place 
of  two  industries — ^needles  and  fishing  tackle.  The  total  value  of  the 
exports  of  these  two  articles  for  1906  was  $522,868,  an  increase  of 
$75,000  over  the  previous  year.  The  value  of  needles  exported 
amounted  to  $371,111,  or  $67,400  more  than  in  1905,  while  the  exports 
of  fishing  tackle  were  valued  at  $151,757.  The  higher  and  middle 
grades  oi  needles  are  chiefly  sent  to  the  United  States.  Australia 
and  Canada  show  an  increasing  demand  for  needles,  while  the  trade 
with  South  Africa  has  also  improved.  Redditch  almost  monopolizes 
the  manufacture  of  the  better  trades  of  fishing  tackle,  but  in  the  cheap 
kinds  and  in  the  larger  tackles  for  deep-sea  fishing  it  meets  severe 
competition  from  France  and  Norway  and  some  from  United  States. 

KIDDERMINSTER    CARPETS    AND    WORCESTER    CHINA. 

The  manufacture  of  carpets  is  the  principal  industry  of  Kidder- 
minster, but  the  trade  has  suffered  from  the  sales  of  Turkish  rugs, 
foreign  competition  at  home,  and  the  high  tariff  which  opposes  it 
abroad.  At  the  same  time  the  industry  has  to  compete  with  tne  rugs 
made  in  Ireland  and  what  appears  to  be  the  growth  of  Scotch  carpet 
making.  There  has  been  a  decided  rise  in  the  cost  of  wool,  cotton, 
and  linen,  which  are  the  chief  raw  materials  of  which  Kidderminster 
carpets  are  made.  The  advance  in  wool  is  said  to  have  been  from  100 
to  125  per  cent  over  the  cost  in  1901  and  1902.  In  the  last  four 
months  of  1906  the  price  of  this  raw  material  increased  about  20  per 
cent.  The  value  of  the  Kidderminster  anvils  shipped  to  the  United 
States  was  $33,021. 

The  exports  of  china  from  Worcester  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $12,647,  an  increase  of  $1,600  over  1905.  The  manu- 
facture of  gloves  continues  to  be  a  prosperous  industry.  Sauce  was 
formerly  exported  to  the  United  States  in  large  quantities  from 
Worcester,  but  now  the  ingredients  are  exported  and  the  mixing  is 
done  in  New  York. 

In  the  manufacture  of  glassware  at  Stourbridge  the  situation  ap- 
pears to  have  improved  over  1905.  The  exports  of  glassware  to  the 
United  States  in  1006  amounted  to  $41,805,  an  increase  of  $900  over 
the  previous  year. 

A\  olverhampton  did  not  share  in  a  proportionate  degree  with  the 
rest  of  the  country  in  the  increasing  prosperity,  although  trade  was 
good  in  the  lines  of  heaw  manufacture;  but  in  the  lighter  kinds  of 
hardware  it  was  rather  discouraging.  A  new  trade  has  grown  up, 
that  of  making  enameled  advert ismg  signs,  and  last  year  an  increased 
business  was  shown.  For  mining  and  irrigation  pumps  there  was 
an  improvement  in  demand,  as  there  was  for  files  and  rasps.  The 
safe  industry  was  well  occupied  and  lock  makers  had  good  employ- 
ment for  their  workmen.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  increase 
theproductive  power  in  the  automobile  industry. 

'"Tne  declared  exports  from  Wolverhampton  to  the  United  States 
in  1906  aggregated  $113,446,  the  leading  articles  being:  Steel  and 
iron  manufactures,  worth  $37,504 ;  varnish  and  colors,  $28,097 ;  tiles, 
$18,467;  chinaware,  $7,158;  glue,  $6,429;  saddlery,  $2,709,  and 
leather  goods,  $3,332.  The  value  of  the  exports  from  Kidderminster 
to  the  United  States  during  the  same  period  was  $316,174  and  con- 
sisted  of  the  foUowiag  leading  articles:  Skins^  valued  at  $131,180; 
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carpets,  $85^01;  glassware,  $41,805;  anvils,  $33,021;  gloves, 
$21,439;  oil,  $15,214;  and  china  and  stone  ware,  $9,268.  The  value 
of  the  exports  from  all  the  consular  agencies  in  question  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $942,488  in  1906,  against  $783,354  in 
1905  and  $769,696  in  1904. 


VALUE    OF    AFRICAN    TRADE. 
TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  COMMERCE  WITH  THE  ENTIRE  CONTINENT. 

According  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  the  value  of  the 

total  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  African  continent  for 

1906  was  $366,476,648,  as  compared  with  $332,542,545  in  1905;  the 

imports   for  those  years  were  valued  at  $187,004,995,  as  against 

$159,061,553,  and  the  exports  at  $179,471,653,  as  against  $173,480,992. 

The  following  tables  show  the  value  of  the  imports  from  Africa 
and  the  value  of  the  total  exports  to  that  continent,  excluding  in 
both  cases  bullion  and  specie,  for  each  of  the  five  years  1902-1906, 
distinguishing  the  trade  with  the  British,  French,  German,  Portu- 
guese, and  Spanish  possessions,  Egypt,  and  other  States: 


Imf)ortM  from — 


British  Africa: 

Cape  Colony  a, 

Natalo 

British  East  Africa ». 
British  West  Africa.. 


1902. 


Total  British  Africa 

E«rpt 

French  A irica  « 

German  Africa 

Portuguese  Africa  a 

Spanish  Africa  (including  Fernando 

Po) 

Morocco 

Tripoli 

Kongo  Free  State 

Liberia,   and   other  parts  of   West 

Africa  (n.o.  e.) 

Abyssinia 


Total 


$51,117,716 

2,579.245 

613,179 

9,694,068 


64,004,208 

66,987,372 

5,980,929 

559,648 

510,983 

29.199 
3,406.550 
1,396,685 

72,997 

399,053 


143.347,624 


1903. 


951.507,036 

2,890,701 

754,308 

10,428,909 


65,580,954 

63,186.636 

7,027,226 

476,917 

613, 179 

38,932 

2,725,240 

1,498,882 

102, 197 

374,720 
4,866 


1904. 


$50,100,618 

2,550,046 

953.834 

11,956,990 


65.561,488 

69.600.683 

8,939,760 

438,119 

754,307 

34.065 
2.457,583 
1,060,987 

82,730 

316,323 


141,629,749     149,241,045 


1905. 


956,782,322 

3,075,628 

890,570 

11,528,738 


72,277,258 

72,880,704 

8,584,506 

355.255 

710,510 

43,798 
2,272,656 
1,571,879 

77,864 

2*2,257 
4.866 


Exports  to — 


British  Africa: 

Cape  Colony  o 

Natalo 

British  East  Africa  <t. 
British  West  Africa.. 


Total  British  Africa 

Egypt  

French  Africa  c 

German  Africa 

Portuguese  Africa 

Spanish  Africa  (including  Fernando 

Po) 

Morocco 

Tripoli 

Kongo  Free  State 

Liberia  and  other  parts  of  West  Africa 

(n.  o.  e.) 

Abyssinia 


Total  African  continent 


1902. 


$88,365,907 

40,318,952 

1,167,960 

15,042,352 


144,895,171 

30,508,088 

6,569,775 

652,  111 

8,273,050 

423,386 

5,070,893 

462, 318 

530,448 

399,  a^ 
53,532 


1903. 


$91,967,117 

39.481,914 

963,567 

15,222,412 

147,^5^010 

31,924,240 

8.613,705 

725,109 

14,477,837 

335,789 

4,326,311 

467,184 

545,048 

472,050 
29,199 


197,837,825     209,551,490 


1904. 


$63,692,752 

29. 028, 672 

1,547,547 

14,769,828 

10970387799 
41,034.328 

7,781,533 

695,910 

11,158,884 

340,655 

4,530,712 

627, 779 

598,579 

364,988 
48,665 

170,220,832 


159,061,053 


1905. 


1906. 


$71,634,880 

8,878,601 

1,148,494 

13,329,343 

^,991,318 

82,039,457 

9,835,196 

632,645 

992,766 

53,532 

1.732,474 

1,226,358 

141,128 

355,255 
4.866 

187,004,995 


$56,028,015 

30.785,479 

2,248,323 

14.779,560 

l03,Wl,377~ 

39,272,655 

8,642,904 

1,021,965 

14,979,087 

399,053 

3,601,210 

681,310 

661,844 

311,456 
68,131 


173,480,992 


1906. 


$56,329,738 

25,047,875 

2,778,771 

15,952,387 


100, 108, 771 

44, 543, 075 

9.582,138 

1,216,625 

17,315,007 

374,720 

4.399,316 

754,308 

695,909 

413, 653 
68,131 


179,471.653 


*  Inclading  trade  in  transit  from  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony. 

*  Including  Zanzibar,  Pemba,  a  ad  the  British  Ceotral  Africa,  East  Africa,  and  Somali- 
land  protectorates. 

«  Excluding  Madagascar,  but  including  Algeria  and  Tunis. 

*  Including  Zanzibar,  Pemba,  and  the  British  Central  Africa.  Kast  Africa,  and  Somall- 
land  orotectorates.    Tlie  yalne  of  tbe  stores  shipped  lor  Uie  'Uf^ciii^fiL  ^^d^iX^^l  V&  «\.v^ 
Inciiiaed  In  the  Ogures  given. 
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BRITISH    FOOD    SUPPLIES. 
CONSUMPTION   OF   MEAT   HAS   INCREASED   MOST  RAPIDLY. 

Consul-General  R.  J.  Wynne,  of  London,  reports  that  the  following 
interesting  figures  as  to  the  importation  of  foodstuffs  for  consump- 
tion in  Great  Britain  are  given  in  a  report  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

The  consumption  per  head  of  population  in  imported  dead  meat 
is  twice  as  great  now  as  twenty  years  ago,  and  there  is,  in  addition, 
an  increase  in  the  imports  of  live  cattle.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
any  diminution  in  home  supplies  of  meat.  The  consumption  of 
imported  breadstuffs  has  increased  in  a  much  less  degree,  notwith- 
standing the  reduction  of  home  supplies.  The  figures  suggest  that 
the  proportion  of  meat  to  bread  in  the  national  dietary  has  substan- 
tially increased.  The  increase  is  60  per  cent  in  the  average  consump- 
tion of  butter  and  margarin  in  twentv  years.  The  following  taole 
shows  the  imports  of  foods  per  head  of  the  population  at  the  periods 
named : 


1886-1890. 

1901-1905. 

190G. 

1886-1890. 

1901-1905. 

1906. 

Wheat 

Pounds. 
170 
48 
7 
23.3 

Pounds. 
2'29 
47 
19 
46.9 

Pounds. 

239 

36 

10 

47.3 

Butter  and  margarin 
Cheese 

Pounds. 
8.7 
5.8 
31 

Pounds. 
13.2 
6.8 
53 

Pounds. 
13.9 

Flour 

6.8 

Potatoes 

Eggs  (number) 

52 

Dead  meat 

The  limitation  of  butter  and  cheese  making  in  Great  Britain 
involved  in  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  milk  is  probably  scarcely 
realized.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  average  consumption  per  head  of 
milk,  as  milk,  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  15  gallons,  it  follows  (as 
there  are  practically  no  imports  of  fresh  milk)  that  the  demand  which 
British  farmers  have  to  meet  is  now  increasing  at  the  rate  of  some 
6,000,000  gallons  annually,  and  it  may  be  reckoned  that  during  the 
past  twenty  years  the  annual  consumption  of  milk  has  increased  by 
something  like  100,000,000  gallons.  Home  supplies  of  wheat  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  have  decreased  by  27  per  cent,  while 
foreign  supplies  have  increased  by  23  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  meat,  though  the  quantity  coming  into  the  markets 
of  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  colonies  is  still  not  much  more  than 
a  quarter  of  that  sent  by  foreign  countries,  the  strides  made  bj[  the 
colonial  producers  have  been  phenomenal.  Briefly  stated,  the  situa- 
tion stands  thus : 


Colonial 
Foreign 


1880-1882. 

1904-1906. 

Tons. 

240,000 

838,000 

Tons. 
29,000 
415,  (XM) 

Increase. 


Per  cent. 
700 
100 


IMPORTS   OF  REFRIGERATED   PRODUCE. 
RAPID  GROWTH  SHOWN — SHARE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Consul  F.  W.  Mahin,  of  Nottingham,  reports  that  the  value  of 
refrigerated  produce  annually  imported  into  Great  Britain  is  now 
close  to  $200,000,000,  about  half  of  which  comes  from  the  British 
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colonies.  The  United  States  and  South  America  each  contributes 
some  $30,000,000  worth,  Russia  about  $13,000,000  worth,  the  re- 
mainder being  distributed  among  several  countries.  The  greatest 
value  is  of  butter  and  cheese,  about  $75,000,000.  Beef  is  next,  nearly 
$50,000,000;  mutton,  $30,000,000;  eggs,  over  $10,000,000;  bananas, 
nearly  $10,000,000;  and  poultry,  pork,  and  game,  about  $7,000,000. 
The  first  import  of  refrigerated  produce  to  Great  Britain  was  in 
1879,  when  some  frozen  mutton  was  brought  from  Australia. 


IRISH    FOREIGN    TRADE. 
GOVERNMENT  RETURNS  SHOW  INCREASES  FOR  THE  ISLAND. 

Consul  Harry  S.  Culver,  of  Cork,  sends  the  following  compilation 
of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Ireland  for  the  year  1905  from  Govern- 
ment statistics  that  have  just  been  made  public : 

In  November,  1906,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  issued  a  report  showing  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Ireland 
for  the  year  1904.  This  report  was  the  first  of  its  kind  since  1825, 
and  although  incomplete  in  many  respects  was  of  vast  interest  to  the 
public  as  a  basis  for  comparison.  The  same  department  has  now 
issued  a  much  more  elaborate  report  for  the  year  1905,  to  which 
great  importance  must  necessarily  attach.  The  trade  of  47  ports  is 
summarized  in  the  tables,  and  so  lar  as  total  quantities  are  cohcerned 
shows  perhaps  within  5  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign  trade.  The 
difficulty  has  been  as  to  values,  and  in  this  respect  is  probably  only 
approximate. 

The  figures  for  1904  have  been  revised,  and  the  total  foreign  trade 
for  that  year  is  now  put  down  at  $498,875,188,  while  the  total  for  1905 
is  $517,910,464,  an  increase  of  $19,035,276.  The  imports  in  1904  were 
$259,384,109;  in  1905,  $268,106,887.  The  exports  for  1904  were 
$239,491,079;   in  1905,  $249,803,577. 

The  main  features  of  the  trade  are  divided  into  three  classes: 
(1)  Farm  produce,  food  and  drink  stuffs;  (2)  raw  materials;  (3) 
manufactured  goods.  The  imports  of  farm  produce,  food  and  drink 
stuffs  amounted  in  1905  to  $102,887,563,  an  increase  of  $1,386,699; 
and  the  exports  to  $149,894,088,  an  increase  of  $1,810,693 ;  the  impor- 
tation of  raw  material  $40,810,411,  an  increase  of  $180,002,  and  the 
exportation  of  $17,315,722,  an  increase  of  $511,756.  Of  manufac- 
tured goods  $125,216,208  worth  were  imported,  an  increase  of  $9,462,- 
729.  and  the  value  of  manufactured  goods  exported  was  $82,593,766, 
an  mcrease  of  $7,988,856. 

Other  points  of  interest  are  summarized  thus:  (1)  The  Irish 
export  to  England  of  all  classes  of  live  stock — ^horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine — for  1905  was  much  larger  than  the  import  from  any  other 
country  into  Great  Britain;  (2)  the  Irish  export  of  butter  to  Great 
Britain  was  the  second  largest,  the  import  from  Denmark  being  first ; 
(3)  Irish  eggs  were  the  second  largest  quantity,  and  the  largest 
value  imported  into  Great  Britain,  a  larger  quantity  coming  from 
Russia,  but  the  value  being  lower  than  that  of  Irish  eggs;  (4)  the 
import  of  poultry  from  Ireland  was  considerably  larger  than  that 
from  any  other  country  into  Great  Britain,  and  (5)  as  regards 
bacon  and  hams  the  Irish  export  was  fourth  on  the  list,  the  largest 
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import  coining  from  the  United  States  of  America,  Denmark  having 
the  second  and  Canada  the  third  place. 


DEBTS    OF    BRITISH    CITIES. 
BONDED  INCUMBRANCES  OF  THE  LEADING   MUNICIPALnTES. 

According  to  official  statistics  just  published,  Consul  F.  W.  Mahin, 
of  Nottingham,  finds  that  the  debts  of  important  British  cities  are- as 
follows,  in  round  numbers  and  per  capita : 


London , 

Glao^w 

Liverpool.... 
Mancnester. , 
Birmingham 
Leeds 


Total  debt 


$534,000,000 
^,000,000 
72,000,000 
109,000,000 
82.000,000 
59,000,000 


Debt  per 
capita. 


$112 
105 
99 
174 
152 
131 


Total  debt. 


Dublin 

Belfast 

Bristol 

Edinburgh  I      37,000,000 

Nottingham '      27,000,000 


$12,000,000 
22,000,000 
35,000,000 


Debt  per 
capita. 


$33 

62 

99 

111 

108 


Most  of  the  cities  own  and  operate  street  railways,  waterworks, 
gas  and  electricity  plants,  and  other  undertakings.  Nottingham's 
public  utilities  could  probably  be  sold  to  private  companies  for  as 
much  as  the  city  debt.  Other  British  towns  are  perhaps  as  well  situ- 
ated; some  are  not.  It  is  apparent  that  towns  like  Nottingham 
have  essentially  no  debt.  The  receipts  from  its  undertakings  pay 
interest  charges,  reduce  principal  as  due,  and  turn  a  surplus  into  the 
treasury.  The  question  is  constantly  mooted,  however,  whether  c»r 
not  sumcient  allowance  is  made  for  depreciation  of  plant. 


CARDIFF'S    NEW    DOCK. 
INCREASED  FACILITIES  WILL  GREATLY  ADD  TO  WELSH  TRADE. 

Vice-Consul  A.  S.  Phillips,  of  Cardiff,  reports  that  the  new  Bute 
dock  at  that  port  will  prove  an  important  addition  to  the  shipping 
trade  of  Wales.     The  vice-consul  adds : 

The  new  dock  is  2,660  feet  long,  800  feet  wide,  and  50  feet  from 
coping  to  level  of  dock  bottom.  The  sea  locks  have  a  length  of  850 
feet  between  the  outer  and  inner  gates  and  are  90  feet  wide.  The 
sills  of  the  outer  and  middle  gates  are  50  feet  below  coping,  and  the 
inner  sill  47  feet.  This  will  allow  a  depth  of  47^  feet  of  water  at 
outer  and  middle  sills  and  38 J  feet  on  the  inner  sill  at  ordinary  spring 
tides  and  10  feet  less  at  neap  tides.  The  site  of  the  new  dock  was 
reclaimed  from  the  foreshore  bv  the  construction  of  an  embankment 
7,700  feet  in  length.  The  building  of  the  embankment  was  attended 
with  great  difficulties  owing  to  a  rise  and  fall  of  tide  of  about  40  feet. 
It  took  fourteen  years  to  complete  the  dock,  and  the  cost  is  given  as 
$10,000,000. 

The  total  trade  of  the  port  is  said  to  be  over  25,000,000  tons  per 
annum  and  the  output  or  the  coal  fields  more  than  46,000,000  tons. 
For  foreign  clearances  Cardiff  is  the  leading  port  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  third  in  the  world,  with  a  tonnage  of  8,890,773 
tons. 
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GERMANY. 

CONTINUED    NATIONAL    PROSPERITY. 
MONET  RESTRICTIONS   CURB  BUSINESS,  THOUGH   ACTIVITY    PREVAILS. 

Consul  T,  J.  Albert,  of  Brunswick,  contributes  the  following  re- 
view of  present  Grerman  industrial  and  commercial  conditions : 

There  are  some  persons  in  Germany  apprehensive  that  the  era  of 
prosperity  which  has  continued  uninterrupted  for  several  years  past 
IS  at  an  end  and  that  business  is  on  the  verjge  of  a  decline.  The  gen- 
eral opinion  is,  however,  that  if  commercial  activity  has  suffered  a 
check,  it  has  only  stopped  to  take  breath  in  order  to  make  a  fresh 
start.  The  setback,  if  any,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  tight  money 
market.  The  demands  on  the  banks  have  been  so  great  that  they 
have  had  difficulty  in  accommodating  their  customers.  For  more 
than  a  year  the  rates  of  discount  have  been  imusually  high.  Govern- 
ment and  other  gilt-edged  securities  have  considerably  fallen;  but 
this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  people  think  they  can  employ  their 
money  better  than  by  investing  in  securities  which  yield  such  a  little 
return.  Cities  and  towns  which  formerly  borrowed  at  3  or  3J  per 
cent  find  it  difficult  to  place  loans  at  4  and  4rJ  per  cent.  The  fact 
is  tight  money,  which  has  been  produced  by  prosperity,  has  in  its  turn 
acted  as  a  curb,  so  that  the  prosperity  does  not  exceed  reasonable 
bounds  and  bring  ruin  on  the  ousiness  community. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  a  great  commercial  and  industrial  country, 
as  Germany,  the  system  of  settling  accounts  by  checks,  which  helps 
to  make  money  easy,  has  UQver  hitherto  been  practiced  and  is  com- 
paratively unknown.  The  Eeichstag  recently  passed  a  law  regulat- 
ing a  check  system  with  careful  provisions.  The  people,  however, 
are  so  conservative  that  it  will  take  them  some  time  to  get  accus- 
tomed to  its  provisions  and  give  up  the  old  method  of  settling  with 
cash. 

LABOR  AND   INDUSTRY. 

According  to  official  reports  the  favorable  conditions  of  the  indus- 
trial labor  market  during  the  months  of  June  and  July  last  had 
undergone  no  material  change.  In  general,  with  few  exceptions, 
such  as  the  metal  industries,  where  it  was  said  orders  did  not  come 
in  as  numerously  as  in  the  preceding  months,  workmen  were  eagerly 
sought  after,  and  it  was  hard  to  supply  the  demand. 

The  coal-mining  industry  was  actively  occupied,  and  with  a  better 
supply  of  cars  could  in  a  measure  fulfill  the  claims  upon  it.  The 
iron,  steel,  and  machinery  industries  were  in  a  favorable  condition, 
and  the  same  can  be  said,  with  local  exceptions,  of  the  electrical 
industry.  The  conditions  of  the  textile  industries  were  in  general 
satisfactory,  while  those  of  the  chemical  remained  favorable.  The 
situation  of  the  building  trades  was  unequal ;  some  districts  reported 
increased  building  activity,  while  others  were  affected  by  labor  strikes. 

The  freight  rdtums  of  the  traffic  on  the  railroads  are  always  good 
criterions  of  the  industrial  condition  of  a  countrv.  In  July,  1907, 
they  were  $2,811,406  higher  than  the  same  month  last  year.  This 
indicates,  as  compared  with  last  year,  an  increased  income  of  $50.22, 
or  8.49  per  cent  per  kilometer  (0.62  of  a  mile) . 
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ANNABERG'S    TRADE. 
GREAT  INCREASE  IN  SALES  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Consul  George  N.  Ifft  furnishes  the  following  report  covering  the 
trade  of  Annaberg  with  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1907 : 

The  declared  exports  from  the  Annaberg  consular  district  to  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  were  $764,622, 
an  increase  of  $196,716,  or  more  than  34^  per  cent,  over  tiie  same 
period  of  1906,  and  of  $334,724,  or  nearly  78  per  cent,  over  1905. 
The  export  of  dress  trimmings  and  beaded  goods  (bags,  belts,  and 
fringes)  for  the  year  was  $520,851,  an  increase  of  $146,675  over  the 
previous  year;  of  paper  goods  (fancy  calendar  backs,  wall  pockets, 
etc.)  was  $88,190,  an  increase  of  $27,266;  of  toys  was  $64,171,  an  in- 
crease of  $15,605;  of  linen  laces  and  table  covers  was  $17,518,  an 
increase  of  $13,677;  of  buttons  (mostly  crochet  and  fancy)  was 
$44,044,  a  decrease  of  $9,575.  Other  items  were  of  trifling  value, 
including  a  few  corks,  violin  strings,  pencil  boxes  of  wood,  and  some 
tinsel  goods,  and  a  few  coffin  ornaments  that  went  to  the  Philippines. 

The  quarter  ended  June  30,  1907,  shows  declared  exports  to  the 
United  States  to  the  total  value  of  $170,227,  an  increase  of  $58,759 
over  the  same  period  of  1906  and  of  $84,900  over  the  same  quarter  of 
1905.  The  greatest  increase  was  in  fancy  paper  and  beaded  goods. 
The  continued  popularity  of  the  latter — ^bags,  belts,  and  fringes — ^has 
been  the  surprise  of  the  market.  Dress  trimmings  proper — laces, 
insertions,  gimps,  braids,  embroideries,  etc. — the  manufacture  oi 
which  constituted  the  principal  industry  of  the  district  for  a  century 
or  more,  have  steadily  declined  for  some  years  now,  and  many  of  the 
houses  which  formerly  handled  such  articles  exclusively  have  turned 
their  attention  to  beaded  goods  or  to  one  or  two  particular  lines  of 
ornaments.  Handmade  laces,  once  practically  the  only  article  of 
export,  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  and  are  now  made  only  by  a 
few  old  women  in  the  more  remote  mountain  villages.  The  present 
generation  has  lost  the  art.  The  manufacture  of  paper  novelties — 
stamped,  embossed,  and  perforated  goods ;  calendar  backs ;  wall  pock- 
ets; glove,  handkerchief,  and  bonbon  boxes,  and  pasteboard  toys — ^is 
a  comparatively  new  industry,  and  such  articles  find  a  steady  and 
increasing  demand  and  at  prices  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturer. 

A   SCARCITY  OF   LABOR CLIMATIC   CONDITIONS. 

The  present  season  must  be  regarded  as  a  prosperous  one  for  the 
district,  but  in  this  prosperity  the  manufacturer  and  exporter  has  not 
always  been  the  favored  party.  Export  prices  have  scarcely  held 
their  own,  while  prices  of  raw  materials  have  increased  and  labor  has 
been  scarce.  Manufacturers  complain  constantly  that  thev  can  not 
secure  enough  expert  workmen.  Just  at  the  present  time  this  is  due, 
in  part,  to  the  fact  that  everybody  who  can  work,  man,  woman,  or 
child,  is  busy  in  the  fields  getting  in  the  crops  whenever  the  weather 
permits,  but  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  tne  same  conditions  have 
prevailed  the  entire  year.  House  industry  is  losing  ground,  the 
young  men  and  women  leaving  the  country  villages  and  crowding  the 
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larser  factory  cities.  They  earn  little  more  than  they  could  at  home 
ana  must  spend  much  more  to  live,  nor  are  they  morally  or  physically 
better  off,  except  that  tiiey  escape  the  lonesomeness  of  tne  remote 
mountain  towns. 

The  spring  and  summer  seasons  here  have  been  unusual.  It  has 
rained  constantly  and  has  been  cold.  Up  to  the  present  time  (July 
24)  I  do  not  think  that  there  have  been  twenty  days  this  summer 
that  I  have  not  had  a  fire.  The  rains  have  kept  the  steams  full  and 
have  furnished  an  abundance  of  power  for  the  hundreds  of  small 
mills  and  factories  that  line  every  little  stream,  but  they  have 
seriously  hindered  farm  work  and  the  gathering  and  housing  of  farm 
crops. 


FOREIGN    TRADE. 
IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS  OF   THE   EMPIRE   FROM   JANUARY   TO   JVLiY, 

The  following  simmiary  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  German  Empire 

for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  has  been  furnished  by  Vice- 

Consul-General  C.  A.  Eisdorf ,  of  Frankfort : 

(Germany's  imports  during  the  first  half  year  of  1907  amounted  to 
4,350,500,000  marks  ($1,035,419,000),  including  85,400,000  marks 
($20,325,200)  precious  metals.  Exports  in  the  same  period  amounted 
to  3,350,300,000  marks  ($797,371,000),  including  39,300,000  marks 
($9,353,400)  precious  metals.  The  imports  show  an  increase  of  1.6 
per  cent;  the  exports  increased  14.9  per  cent  compared  with  1906. 
The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  trade  returns  for  the 
period  from  January  to  July  in  millions  of  marks  (mark=23.8 
cents) : 


Year. 


1907. 
1906. 
1905. 
1904. 


Imports. 


4,350.5 
4,283.1 
8.373.3 
3,223.1 


Exports. 


3,350.3 
2,924.6 
2,643.9 
2,533.2 


Year. 


ImpKDrts. 


1903 '    3,077.0 


1902 
1901 
1900 


2, 840. 2 
2, 752. 0 
2,991.2 


Exports. 


2,423.3 
2,286.7 
2, 136. 0 
2, 326. 5 


ITALY. 

TRADE    WITH    OTHER    COUNTRIES. 
PURCHASES  INCREASED  AND   SALES   DECREASED ^AMERICA'S    TRADE. 

Vice-Consul  Ernest  Santi,  of  Milan,  furnishes  the  following  report 

covering  the  trade  of  Italy  for  the  first  four  months  of  1907 : 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  into  Italy  for  the  first  four  months  of 
1907  amounted  to  $194,228,187,  and  the  exports  therefrom  for  the 
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same  period,  $115,997,060.     The  imports  and  exports,  by  articles,  are 
shown  in  the  following  statement : 


Imports 

Exports 

11»7. 

IQDS. 

1907,          '         I9IM. 

1:S:S! 

9^832,  Hfi 
H,U8.904 

e.ifii.ssa 

«,0M,S»7 

19, 684!  104 
2  013,411 

10,324,849 
191,228,187 

«.«»9,333 
3,719,«sa 

?,07B.ftM 

III 
"AS 

18,870.  KiO 
I,82.S«39 

i'.sai.t76 

2.5»,783 

te,  642. 780 

4,947,386 
8,374,278 
l,(15a,U6 
SS,9U,e68 
3,6lllt,413 
I.MS.UOl 
2,SSS,391 

s,it«,i6a 

1,218,  KM 

•■s« 

14,833,368 
a;™:  966 

V^^ 

III 

'lis 

B27,fi8S 

Total 

116,997,060 

1I9.61H.BM 

The  foreign  commerce  with  the  principal  coimtries  was  as  follows : 


OeriDBiiy . . 
Sirtuerlana 


ImporU.  Exports. 


TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  four 
months,  according  to  the  Italian  customs-house  statistics,  was 
$29,276,749,  and  the  exports  thereto  are  given  at  $15,329,797,  of  which 
latter  amount  $7,582,907  was  exported  through  the  Milan  consulate. 
The  articles  of  import  were : 


Cotton  oH 

3,  ISO 

il 

78a 

3,424 
117  j 

1208.247 
1,068,798 
Mfi,033 

82,oas 

«2,B27 

Arlioli's. 

Mineral  pliosphaim 

NonmelaUlc  minvralB 

T„»,. 
'1 

u 

100„Wl 
1,403 

1.W7 

Value. 

Rubber  Badjutta-piTi'liB, 

'7331693 
i43;*206 
1,W1,6.W 

Si 

Raw    brasB,    copper,    aad 

Suiidrj'  HinHll  ftrtielM 

39,179 
063, 6« 

Total 



29,27fl,7M 
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The  exports  to  the  tJnitod  States  consisted  of  the  following  articles : 


j    T..,.        V.,...     J 


OUtvdII 

CltroUB  fruits,  eilncu  or .. 

OTBDJtni  and  lemons 

Dried  trallB 

FniitH,     vegelablen,     elc, 

prepared — 

TomaUi  preservea,  etc 

Calcium  cttrku 

Bawlsrtar 

Olber  chemlc&l  producU 

•nd  medicIncB  -,,--..--.^ 

B&wiindcaided  hmnp 

Hemp.    Iloen.    and   Jnle 

Cotton  niKniilaclurei 

Kkw  »iid  ipun  Bilk,  allk 


Dlberxilkm 


in  lac 


3  worked  mutde 


Uacaninl  and  Sour 

Coral,  nwiiidVefliied"... 
Art  coll  ei'tlona  and  objecti.  . 
SundrramHllalUcIo 

<ilovesaudlioBlery..[iiin.. 


fiO.lOO 
I,niS,000 


BST.ttD 

12,  BK 

1,003,  MS 

im,t«3 

84,118 

9.zei 

18.721 
115,800 

aa.si* 

l,(ia8,42» 


NAVY    CONSTRUCTION. 
NATIVe  PURCHASE  OP  FOHEIGN-OWNED  ARTILLERT  AND  SHIP  PI-AlJTfl. 

Vice-Consul  H.  M.  Byington,  of  Naples,  makes  the  following  report 
on  the  complete  Italian  absorption  of  the  various  English-owned  in- 
dustrial plants  in  Italy  for  the  manufacture  of  Government  navy 
equipment: 

The  Tribunal  of  Naples  has  recently  authorized  the  founding  of 
the  "  Societa  Anonima  Napoletana  Armstrong  of  Pozzuoli,"  with  an 
original  capital  of  2,000,000  lire  (lira  19.3  cents) ,  which  may  shortly 
be  augmented  to  12,000,000  lire,  and  eventually  to  20,000,000.  The 
scope  of  this  society  is  the  Italianization  of  the  Armstrong  Society, 
of  Pozzuoli,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  title  chosen  upon  the  purchase 
of  the  large  plant  renowned  for  the  manufacture  of  artillery,  which 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  buyers  to  continue  and  extend.  The  legal 
headquarters  of  the  society  will  be  in  Rome  and  the  administrative 
offices  in  Naples  and  Pozzuoli.  The  president  of  the  administrative 
council  and  managing  director  will  be  Admiral  Senator  Count 
Albini. 

With  the  Italianization  of  this  large  society  Italian  capital  has 
eliminated  the  last  of  the  three  large  English  plants  which  have  been 
such  important  factors  in  the  buildmg  of  the  formidable  Italian  navy. 
The  famous  English  establishment  of  Hawthorn  Guppy,  manufac- 
turers of  boilers,  nas  been  purchased  by  the  firm  of  Miani  &  Silvestri, 
of  Milan,  which  has  created  a  stock  company,  while  the  English  firm 
of  C.  &  T.  T,  Pattison,  builders  of  torpedo  boats,  has  likewise  been 
made  over  into  an  Italian  stock  company.  These  facts  prove  the 
industrial  progress  which  Southern  Italy  is  steadily  maKing  and 
stand  as  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  all  prominent  foreign 
plants  and  institutions  are  being  acquired  by  Italian  capital. 
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CLEANING    WHEAT. 
A  MACHINE  NEEDED  TO  SEPARATE  GARLIC  FROM  THE  GRAIN. 

Consul  A.  H.  Michelson,  of  Turin,  reports  as  follows  on  the 
methods  of  ridding  wheat  of  impurities  in  Italy : 

Garlic  (wild  onion)  exists  as  an  impurity  in  wheat  throughout 
northern  Italy.  In  the  south  it  appears  but  rarely  on  account  of 
the  drier  climate.  In  the  north  it  is  most  prevalent  in  this  consular 
district  of  Piedmont,  and  in  very  wet  seasons  it  is  occasionally  found 
in  quantities  above  one- fourth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  wheat  by  weight. 
It  nourishes  chiefly  in  May  and  June,  and  as  these  are  the  months 
when  wheat  is  harvested — in  the  south  in  May,  in  the  north  in  June — 
its  presence  causes  real  damage. 

No  machines  for  cleaning  wheat  from  garlic  seem  to  be  known 
here.  In  general,  fitch,  garlic,  and  other  impurities  are  got  rid  of 
at  the  same  time  by  screens,  fans,  and  other  methods  for  general 
cleaning.  Wheat  for  sowing  is  usually  more  carefully  cleaned  than 
that  for  millers,  and  is  sometimes  treated  with  water. 

In  wet  seasons  millers  complain  seriously  of  the  quantities  of  gar- 
lic in  the  Italian  wheat  they  buy  and  have  been  known  to  import 
wheat  to  avoid  the  impurity.  Nearly  all  millers  clean  their  wheat 
themselves,  but  they  do  so  only  in  the  general  manner  set  forth.  A 
good  machine  which  will  separate  wheat  from  garlic  would  be  highly 
appreciated.  Millers  would  undoubtedly  use  it,  even  if  somewhat 
liigh  in  price.  For  the  use  of  farmers,  such  a  machine  would  have 
to  be  hand  driven  and  sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 


AMERICAN    HOUSEHOLD    GOODS. 
EXTENSIVELY   1MI»()KTE1) MARKET  FOR   KITCHEN    UTENSILS. 

Consul  J.  E.  Dunning  transmits  the  following  suggestion   from 

Clerk  Diersdorfer,  of  the  Milan  consulate,  concerning  the  Italian 

market   for   American   household  goods,  in   answer  to   an   inquiry 

received  from  an  American  firm : 

American  household  goods  in  general,  except  kitchen  utensils,  are 
extensively  imported  into  Italy  and  sell  satisfactorily,  being  generally 
preferred  on  account  of  their  good  quality  and  attractive  appearance. 
Germany  largely  supplies  the  Italian  demand  for  good  quality  kitchen 
utensils.  Native  stock  of  this  kind  is  poor  in  quality,  and  used  only  by 
the  poorer  classes.  American  kitchen  utensils  have  not  yet  been  pre- 
sented on  the  Italian  market.  AVhen  once  introduced  they  should  find 
a  good  sale.  They  must  be  of  good  quality  and  similar  in  sizes  and 
forms  to  those  already  used,  as  American  shapes  in  kitchen  utensils 
would  not  be  bought.  The  American  article  must  be  of  strong  metal 
and  enameled  white  within.  There  is  a  large  demand  for  this  class 
of  goods,  and  local  wholesalers  state  that  they  import  about  12  car- 
loads annually.  [Names  and  addresses  of  wholesale  dealers  and 
importers  of  household  goods,  kitchen  utensils,  etc.,  in  Italy,  are  on 
file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 
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FRANCE. 

REAL-ESTATE    HANDLING. 
LIMITED  BUYING  AND  SELLING HOMES  FOR  WORKINGMEN. 

Replying  to  a  correspondent  who  desires  to  know  how  the  real 
estate  business  is  conducted  in  France,  and  whether  "  any  consider- 
able number  of  the  people  own  their  homes,"  Consul-General  Robert 
P.  Skinner,  of  Marseille,  says  that  the  attachment  of  the  Frenchman 
to  the  soil  is  proverbial,  which  the  following  facts  bear  out: 

There  are  upwards  of  8,000,000  separate  freeholds  in  France,  as 
compared  with  about  300,000  in  Great  Britain,  a  fact  which  in  itself 
speaKs  volumes.  A  Frenchman  will  part  with  anything  rather  than 
land.  When  the  United  States  Immigration  Commission  visited  a 
certain  spot  near  Marseille  recently  it  was  found  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain "  the  average  price  of  land  "  in  that  locality,  because  no  trans- 
actions ever  took  place,  other  than  by  inheritance.  In  cities  it  is 
difficult  for  persons  of  modest  means,  like  workingmen,  to  own  real 
estate,  for  obvious  reasons.  Nevertheless,  and  especially  in  Marseille, 
where  there  is  an  excellent  2-cent-fare  street-car  service,  outlying 
property  is  being  taken  up  by  families  in  modest  circumstances. 
There  is  also  a  local  custom  among  poor  men  who  feel  that  they  must 
reside  in  the  city,  of  buying  an  outlying  patch  of  ground  and  erecting 
thereon  a  "  cabanon "  of  two  or  more  rooms,  where  they  spend 
Sunday  and  holidays.  There  are  settlements  where  hundreds  of  these 
toy  houses  are  to  be  found,  each  with  a  bit  of  garden,  deserted 
throughout  the  week  and  scenes  of  great  animation  on  Sunday ;  the 
most  intense  rivalry  existing  to  have  the  best  garden  or  most  attrac- 
tive "  cabanon,"  the  day  terminating  in  a  reunion  where  poetical 
improvisations  are  listened  to,  songs  sung,  and  speeches  made. 

EFFECTING    TRANSFERS GOVERN3IENT    AID    TO    HOME    MAKERS. 

In  real  estate  transactions  here,  buyer  and  seller  each  pay  1  per  cent 
to  the  agent  when  the  act  of  sale  is  signed.  Credit  terms  are  rarely 
accorded  to  working  people,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  their  incomes, 
but  the  latter  have  easy  recourse  to  a  number  of  semiphilanthropic 
or  mutual  aid  companies,  whereby  they  obtain  easy  terms  of  payment. 
Deferred  payments  on  the  ordinary  real  estate  operations  bear  4  to 
4^  or  5  per  cent  interest,  due  semiannually.  Though  sales  are  some- 
times made  upon  which  the  agent  realizes  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
purchase  price,  this  method  of  doing  business  is  deemed  irregular. 
The  commission  of  2  per  cent  has  been  fixed  by  commercial  usage 
dating  back  several  centuries.  Cash  transactions  in  real  estate  are 
far  more  common  in  France  than  America,  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  accumulations  in  cash,  even  among  the  least  opulent  classes,  but 
there  is  nothing  very  novel  to  be  learned  here  in  respect  to  advertising 
or  financing. 

The  Government  itself,  which  fosters  thrift  by  every  means,  en- 
courages working  people  to  abandon  the  wretched  crowded  habita- 
tions of  the  cities  and  to  become  householders,  by  loaning  out  the 
money  of  the  savings  banks  ("  caisses  d'epargne  "),  not  to  the  indi- 
vidual, but  to  societies  patronized  by  the  State.    These  societies  effect 
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the  transactions  with  the  individual.  Thus  the  Society  des  Habita- 
tions Salubres.  32  Rue  Paradis,  Marseille,  advances  money  for  the 
construction  or  cottages  at  the  rate  of  4J  per  cent.  As  savings  banks 
pay  depositors  2f  per  cent  the  margin  is  close.  These  dealings  are 
regulated  by  the  law  of  April  12,  1906.  Loans  are  limited  to  9,500 
francs  ($1,833.50)  in  the  city  and  to  7,000  francs  ($1,351)  in  the 
environs.  At  present  75  cottages  have  been  constructed  in  Marseille 
under  this  law,  the  occupants  oecoming  owners  with  a  clear  title  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years.  Building  plans  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
architects  of  the  society  and  must  conform  to  certain  standard  re- 
quirements as  to  light,  ventilation,  and  sanitary  arrangements. 

PATERNALISTIC   BUILDING   AND   LOAN    CONCERNS. 

There  are  also  at  work  on  somewhat  parallel  lines  several  French 
building  and  loan  associations,  which  differ  from  American  associa- 
tions in  that  they  usually  operate  over  more  or  less  the  whole  of 
France,  as  do  the  great  French  banks.  The  attempt  is  made  by  the 
moving  spirits  in  these  associations  to  expand  their  utility  beyond 
mere  public  service  as  money-lending  agencies.  Thus,  while  anord- 
ing  liberal  terms  to  the  man  of  small  means  desiring  to  own  a  home, 
they  have  a  subsidiary  organization,  the  objects  of  which  appear  in 
the  following  programme : 

Hygiene  and  salubrity, — House  drainage;  inspection  of  workingmen's  dwell- 
ings ;  counsels  to  housewives  as  to  cleanliness  and  hygiene,  whether  occupants 
of  modern  houses  or  crowded  city  tenements ;  alcoholism ;  tuberculosis ;  rewards 
to  families  who  best  observe  the  laws  of  public  cleanliness  and  health. 

Public  works, — Examination  of  buildings  from  point  of  view  of  art  and  com- 
fort ;  forming  the  taste  of  the  people  who  should  be  instructed  as  to  the  beauti- 
ful ;  creating  wherever  possible  worljingmen's  gardens  and  endeavoring  to  in- 
crease family  resources  by  enabling  workingmen  to  raise  a  few  vegetables; 
designation  of  new  and  useful  building  materials;  cesspools;  laundry  worls; 
study  of  domestic  industries. 

Social  preservation, — Social  needs  of  the  worlsing  classes;  homestead  laws; 
diminution  of  criminality. 

Thrift  and  economy. — Encouragement  of  saving;  study  of  all  economic  ques- 
tions ;  creation  of  funds  for  carrying  on  the  worlt. 

While  depositors  in  these  building  associations  are  permitted  to 
build  according  to  their  own  plans,  they  are  decidedly  encouraged  to 
adopt  standard  designs,  of  which  there  are  many  suited  to  all  purses. 
It  is  really  surprising  to  discover  what  comfortable  little  houses  can 
be  erected  in  this  country  for  a  very  small  amount,  sometimes  $200 
and  $300.  All  houses  are  built  of  practically  imperishable  and  fire- 
proof materials,  cheap  frame  constructions  never  being  employed. 


BELGIUM. 

TRADE    IN    FIREARMS. 
SATISFACTORY  CONDITIONS — IIKAVY  SALES  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

From  the  latest  reports,  writes  Consul  H.  A.  Johnson,  it  appears 

that  conditions  in  the  fiivarni  trade  of  Lie^e  continue  satisfactorv. 

lie  adds: 

Prices  for  the  average  grade  fowling  piece,  as  well  as  for  the  high- 
grade  arm,  continue  to  hold  their  own,  while  prices  for  pistols  and 
revolvers  have  somewhat  weakened.     Steel  barrels,  on  the  other  hand. 
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have  profited  lagrely  by  the  advance  in  prices  of  the  Demascus  bar- 
rels, the  result  of  an  increase  in  the  scale  of  wages  effected  in  this 
branch  of  the  firearm  industry.  The  demand  for  the  higher  grades 
of  the  Damascus  barrel  continues  as  brisk  as  ever,  the  cheaper  grades 
only  having  been  influenced  by  the  advance  in  prices.  The  trade  in 
wood  for  ^unstocks  continues  active,  and  importations  in  this  article 
have  sensibly  diminished  with  consequent  oenefit  to  the  domestic 
manufacturer.  Comparing  the  exports  for  the  first  five  months  of 
1907  with  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1906,  a  decrease  is 
shown  in  the  total  weight  of  14,612  pounds  (92,675  as  against 
107,287^,  and  an  increase  in  value  of  $4,785  ($44,001  as  against 
$39,216).  In  the  case  of  pistols  and  revolvers,  an  increase  in  weight 
is  shown  of  3,807  pounds  (219,269  as  against  215,462)  and  a  decrease 
in  value  of  $7,745  ($428,846  as  against  $436,591). 

While  sales  to  France,  Italy,  and  Bussia  have  increased,  passing, 
respectively,  from  $96,652  to  $133,025,  from  $21,685  to  $25,280,  and 
from  $6,067  to  $37,601,  the  sales  to  Gemaany  and  Austria  have  de- 
creased. In  fact,  in  the  German  Zolverein,  together  with  Hamburg 
and  Lubeck,  sales  have  fallen  from  $198,519  to  $118,822  and  in  Aus- 
tria-Hungary from  $70,195  to  $47,188.  In  ordinary  fowling  pieces 
and  the  high-grade  guns  the  exports  rose  from  1,648,018  pounds  in 
1906  to  1,850,459  pounds  in  1907  and  in  value  from  $1,010,266  to 
$1,269,781. 

Among  the  most  noticeable  cases  of  increased  sales  may  be  cited 
those  made  to  the  Kongo  Free  State,  the  value  of  exports  to  that  re- 
gion for  the  past  vear  having  reached  the  sum  of  $181,190,  represent- 
mg  an  excess  of  $167,634  over  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of 
1906.  During  the  month  of  Maythe  Kongo  Free  State  imported  fire- 
arms to  the  value  of  $96,500.  France,  iSily,  Austria,  Holland,  and 
Egypt  have  notably  increased  their  purchases  during  the  current 
year.  The  number  of  tests  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  at 
the  Liege  proving  grounds  far  exceeds  those  of  last  year,  and  all  indi- 
cations so  far  tend  to  confirm  the  belief  that  exports  for  this  year  will 
reach  a  figure  as  high  as  those  of  1905,  the  year  of  the  successrul  Liege 
exposition,  when  conditions  were  especially  favorable  and  exports 
reached  a  limit  surpassing  all  previous  records. 


EXPORTS    TO    SERVIA. 
A  LARGE  INCREASE  IS  RECORDED — NEW   COMMERCIAL  TREATY. 

Consul  Johnson  furthermore  quotes  from  recent  statistics  pub- 
lished by  the  Servian  customs  authorities  to  show  the  comparatively 
rapid  advances  that  trade  between  Belgium  and  Servia  has  made 
during  the  past  few  years : 

Considering  the  value  of  exports  to  the  latter  country,  Belgium 
has  taken  third  rank  among  the  exporting  nations,  the  value  of  her 
exports  being  surpassed  only  by  those  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Ger- 
many. The  most  notable  increase  in  Belgian  exports  to  Servia  oc- 
curred during  the  past  year,  they  having  risen  from  $64,600  in  1905 
to  $1^60,000  in  1906. 

With  a  view  to  fostering  trade  between  the  two  countries,  the 
Servian  Government  has  taken  the  mitiative  in  establishing  certain 
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agencies,  with  the  head  office  at  Antwerp,  for  facilitating  and  encour- 
aging trade  in  the  important  industrial  centers  of  Belgiiun.  These 
facts,  when  considered  in  connection  with  Belgium's  new  treaty  witli 
Servia,  look  as  though  trade  relations  between  the  two  countries  will 
decidedly  improve  in  the  near  future.  The  new  treaty  stipulates  that 
all  questions  of  property,  both  real  and  personal,  may  be  regulated 
with  the  intervention  of  the  municipal  or  judicial  authorities,  and 
establishes  conditions  under  which  all  associations  or  companies  of 
a  commercial,  industrial,  or  financial  character  may  be  organized  and 
carried  on. 


FOREIGN    COMMERCE. 
INCREASES  SHOWN  IN  BOTH  IMI»ORT  AND  EXPORT  VALUES. 

Consul  W.  p.  Atwell,  of  Ghent,  reports  as  follows  in  regard  to  the 

import  and  export  trade  of  Belgium  during  the  first  seven  months  of 

1906  and  1907,  as  shown  by  recent  statistics : 

The  imports  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1907  were  12,541,790 
tons,  valued  at  $414,646,200,  as  against  12,003,482  tons  in  1906, 
valued  at  $380,455,000,  an  increase  of  538,308  tons,  valued  at 
$34,191,200.  The  exports  for  1907  were  9,559,630  tons,  valued  at 
$300,280,000,  as  against  9,611,396  tons  in  1906,  valued  at  $291,571,200, 
a  decrease  or  51,766  tons,  but  an  increase  of  $8,708,800  in  value.  The 
customs  duties  collected  during  this  period  in  1907  were  $6,745,842, 
against  $6,664,371  in  1906,  an  increase  of  $81,471. 


SWITZERLAND. 

EXPORTS  TO   THE  UNITED  STATES. 
A   NEW   HIGH   RECORD   ESTABLISHED,   AVITH   TRADE   STILl,  INCREASING. 

An   agent   of   the   Treasury   Department   of   the   United    States 

writing  from  St.  Gall  states  that  the  circumstances  attending  the 

export  of  merchandise  from  Switzerland  to  the  United  States,  so 

favorable  during  the  year  1906,  have,  in  the  first  half  of  this  year, 

undergone  a  further  notable  improvement.    His  statistics  read : 

The  following  is  the  value  of  the  exports  for  the  two  half  years 
which  are  compared  (1  franc=19.3  cents)  : 


('cmsulHr  (listricLs. 


l\X)'t 


Frniira. 

Geneva 3. 151 ,  W:5 

Borne '    «.  010, 49(> 

Basel ?<, 5H.1.  lot 

Liieerne 1 . 2.'.2,  IIH) 
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Francs. 

7,  HOO,  634 
7,y->6,3M 
l,aSH,463 


('(nisnliir 

di 

siriets. 

1907. 

1906. 

Zurich 

Francs. 
10,464,967 
40,710,390 

Francs. 
7. 570.  S66 

St.  (Jail 

3^1. 767.  ><84 

Ti»tal... 

72,165,290 

61,410,661 

This  means  an  increase  of  10,754,020  francs,  or  17.7  per  cent.  At 
the  head  of  the  list  again  stands  St.  Gall,  with  an  addition  of 
5,942,500  francs,  or  17.1  per  cent  compared  with  its  export  in  the 
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first  six  months  of  1906.    The  export  according  to  categories  was  as 
follows : 


Silk  goods 

Embroideries 

Cotton  vam 

Knitted  goods 

Straw  braids 

Watches  and  watch  parts. 

Musical  boxes 

Scientific  instrumen  ts 

Machinenr 

Hides  and  skins 

Leather  


1907. 

1906. 

Franc8. 

Francs. 

11,787,031 

9,636,621 

36,972,011 

31,007,780 

2,952,679 

3,071,M2 

1,340,214 

1,069,956 

226.513 

250,072 

6,146,641 

5,345,000 

78,266 

89,678 

86,957 

39,449 

237,298 

307,117 

1,460.419 

1,046,583 

1,&89 

1 

i 

Aniline  dyes 

Other     dyestuffs      and 

chemicals 

Cheese 

Milk  products 

Chocolate 

Spirituous  liquors 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


1907. 


Francs. 
2,149,661 

637,708 
5,515,133 

108,946 

1,252,965 

61,577 

1,251,682 


72,165,290 


1906. 


Francs. 
2,138,626 

377,540 
4,175,390 

63,531 
1,284,596 

56,393 
1,431,987 


61,410,661 


Especially  noticeable  is  the  increase  in  only  six  months  of  embroid- 
eries (St.  Gall),  from  31,006,997  francs  to  36,971,490  francs,  paying 
a  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  silk  goods  rose  from  9,636,621 
francs  in  the  first  half  of  1906  to  11,787,031  in  1907;  in  its  advance 
of  2,150,410  francs,  silk  cloth  (Zurich),  with  1,625,004  francs,  and 
floret  silk,  with  390,615  francs,  have  the  lion's  share.  The  increase 
of  801,641  francs  in  watches  is  divided  among  the  consulates  of 
Geneva,  Basel,  and  Berne ;  that  of  1,339,743  francs  in  cheese  among 
the  districts  or  Lucerne,  Zurich,  and  Berne,  and  principally  St.  Gall; 
in  that  of  250,258  francs  for  knitted  goods,  Zurich  participates  in  the 
first  place  and  then  Berne,  and  for  the  413,826  francs  for  hides  and 
skins,  Basel  alone. 

The  only  decrease  worthy  of  mention  is  seen  in  machines,  with 
69,819  francs,  and  as  St.  Gall  shows  a  drop  of  70,611  francs  in  this 
article,  it  may  be  assumed  with  certainty  that  this  decreased  amount 
of  embroidery  machines  has  been  exported  because  the  manufacturers 
of  them  were  overwhelmed  w^ith  orders  for  St.  Gall. 

The  first  six  months  of  the  splendid  record  year  of  1906  have  been 
considerably  surpassed  as  regards  the  Swiss  export  to  the  United 
States  in  1907,  and  from  all  appearances  the  coming  months  will 
show,  especially  for  embroideries,  such  a  development  that  in  1907 
a  new  and  as  yet  undreamed-of  record  will  be  achieved. 


SWEDEN. 

MANUFACTURERS    COMBINE. 
SUGAR    MAKERS   AND   LIQUOR   DISTILLERS   BOTH   FORM    TRUSTS. 

Consul  R.  S.  S.  Bergh,  of  Gothenburg,  writes  as  follows  regarding 

new  Swedish  combines: 

Newspapers  recently  reported  that  the  sugar  manufacturers  in 
southern  Sweden  had  united  in  one  company  or  trust,  with  a  nominal 
capital  of  about  $36,100,000.  It  was  stated  that  the  actual  value  of  the 
sugar  factories  entering  into  the  union  was  only  about  $16,000,000,  and 
as  the  profits  on  the  sugar  industry  have  been  very  high,  and  as  there 
have  been  complaints  on  account  of  the  prices  of  sugar,  some  people 
seem  inclined  to  believe  that  the  combination  and  inflating  of  the 
capital  has  been  done  in  order  to  more  effectively  conceal  the  actual 
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amount  of  profits.  With  reference  to  prices  of  beets  and  sugar  there 
seems  to  have  been  agreements  before  tne  actual  union  of  the  different 
companies  was  effected. 

It  is  now  reported  that  the  Association  of  Swedish  Distillers  has 
been  organized,  and  that  between  90  and  95  per  cent  of  the  distilleries, 
representing  10,038,460  gallons  of  the  total  vearljr  production  or 
10,566,000  gallons  of  Swedish  whisky  called  "  branvin,"  have  joined 
the  association.  It  is  understood  that  the  sales  shall  be  made  by 
the  directors  of  the  association,  who  will  fix  the  quotations  accord- 
ing to  the  contemporary  prices  of  maize  and  potatoes,  including  1 
to  2  cents  advance  a  gallon  of  "  branvin  "  containing  50  per  cent 
of  alcohol.  It  is  said  that  the  association  has  no  capital,  out  that 
the  board  of  directors  has  power  to  borrow  the  necessary;  amount, 
and  that  the  association  will  not  sell  to  rectifving  factories  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  combine.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  association 
or  trust  has  been  established  because  the  Swedish  parliament  has 
put  an  extra  tax  of  5.07  cents  per  gallon  on  "  branvin  "  made  of 
com  or  of  imported  potatoes,  and  that  the  association  intends  to 
induce  a  larger  domestic  production  of  potatoes  by  .paying  the 
farmers  a  hi^er  price  for  such.  A  local  newspaper  states  that  the 
manufacturing  cost  of  Swedish  "  branvin  "  is  only  15.8  cents  per 
gallon.  The  retail  price  in  Gothenburg  of  "  branvin  "  containmg 
considerably  less  than  50  per  cent  alcohol  is  $1.52  per  gallon;  thus 
the  national  and  municipal  taxes  on  liquors  are  very  high.  It  is 
claimed  that  by  reason  thereof  certain  lower  classes  to  some  extent 
use  the  cheap  denatured  alcohol,  diluted  with  water,  as  a  substitute 
for  whisky.    Other  substitutes  have  also  been  mentioned. 


CRETE. 

REVIEW    OF    THE    ISLAND. 
POPULATION,   BANKS,   IMPORTS,   AND   EXPORTS. 

C.  M.  Corafa,  clerk  in  the  American  consulate  at  Athens,  forwards 
the  following  commercial  information  concerning  the  Mediterranean 
island  of  Crete : 

According  to  the  last  census  there  were  303,543  residents  on  the 
island,  of  which  number  269,319  were  Christians,  33,496  Mohamme- 
dans, and  728  Hebrews.  Its  principal  products  are  hesperides, 
almonds,  olives  and  olive  oil,  sulphur  oil,  soaps,  wine,  St.  John's  fruit, 
chestnuts,  raisins,  and  cheese.  Tnere  are  two  banks  on  the  island,  the 
Bank  of  Athens  and  the  Bank  of  Crete,  the  latter  having  a  capital 
of  10,000,000  francs  (1  franco  $0,193).  The  yearly  budget  averages 
about  4,800,000  francs,  which  is  considered  small  in  proportion  to 
the  population  and  area  of  the  island.  In  the  custom-houses  the 
Turkisn  system  of  duty  is  retained,  8  per  cent  ad  valorem  being 
charged;  an  additional  3  per  cent  is  collected  but  not  expended  for 
the  needs  of  the  State,  being  reserved  for  the  indemnification  of  those 
who  were  ruined  by  the  revolutions. 

The  principal  imports  are  flour,  cotton  cloths,  leather,  lumber,  and 
timber,  and  the  duties  collected  from  these  importations  amount  to 
500,000  francs  a  year,  while  the  duties  collected  from  the  exports  for 
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the  same  period  amount  to  about  400,000  francs.  Chanea  is  the 
capital  and  has  about  25,000  inhabitants.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
steamship  companies  communicating  with  Crete :  The  Italian  Steam- 
ship company,  connecting  with  Italian,  African,  Turkish,  and  Greek 
forts;  the  Austro-Hungarian  Lloyds,  connecting  with  Austria  and 
irseus,  Greece;  the  Russian  Navigation  Company,  connecting  Rus- 
sian, Egyptian,  and  Greek  ports.  There  is  also  daily  communication 
between  Crete  and  the  mainland  of  Greece  by  the  numerous  Greek 
steamship  companies.  [A  list  of  the  importers  and  exporters  of 
Chanea  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.  Mr.  Corafa  states 
that  correspondence  with  them  should  be  conducted  in  Greek  or 
French.] 

AUSTRIA. 

REMITTANCES    TO    BOHEMIA. 
PRECAUTIONS  TO  BE  0BSERM=:D  TO  INSI  RE  SAFE  DELIVERY. 

A  report  from  Consul  Joseph  I.  Brittain,  of  Prague,  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  registering  all  letters  containing  drafts,  checks,  or 
moneys  sent  from  the  United  States  to  individuals  in  Bohemia,  as 
large  amounts  of  money  have  been  lost  recently  through  negligence 
of  the  sender  to  adhere  to  this  point.  Some  time  ago  an  American 
woman  was  sent  a  check  for  $450.  The  check  fell  into  other  hands  and 
was  presented  for  payment  and  cashed  and  the  American  woman  was 
the  loser.  Before  the  banks  will  cash  a  foreign  draft  or  check  the 
holder  must  procure  a  government  revenue  stamp,  and  this  must  be 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  draft  or  check  before  indorsement.  After 
affixing  the  revenue  stamp  the  draft  or  check  may  be  presented  for 
payment  if  properly  indorsed. 


NETHERLANDS. 

COMMERCIAL    REGISTER. 
NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  BITSINESS  MEN. 

Consul  H.  H.  Morgan,  of  Amsterdam,  transmits  a  commercial 

register  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  year  1906,  concerning  which  he 

writes : 

In  this  register  will  be  found  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  doing  business  in  Holland,  the  different 
branches  of  business  being  grouped  under  separate  headings.  By 
every  American  mail  this  office  is  in  receipt  of  a  large  number  of 
letters  from  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  at  home  requesting 
information  which  is  contained  in  the  volume  referred  to  [which  may 
now  be  consulted  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures]. 


ASIA. 

CHINESE    EMPIRE. 

MANCHURIAN    COMMERCIAL    SITUATION. 
TRADE   DEPRESSION   IN    NEWCHWANG CHANCES   FOR  REVIVAL. 

Vice-Consul-General  A.  W.  Pontius,  writing  from  Newchwang, 

reviews  this  year's  commerce  at  that  leading  Manchurian  port  and 

tells  of  the  future  trade  prospects  there : 

The  figures  for  the  six  months  ending  July  1,  1907,  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  1906,  show  a  further  dropping  off  in 
imports,  and  are  considered  far  from  satisfactory.    The  trade  of  this 

Sort  has  been  seriously  affected  ever  since  the  close  of  the  Russo- 
apanese  war,  and  commercial  firms  in  general  have  been  the  sufferers 
as  a  result.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  continued  trade  depression 
is  partly  due  to  the  apathy  and  inactivity  of  the  officials  and  mer- 
chants concerned,  but  this  can  not  be  said  to  be  true,  as  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  these  people  have  been  most  earnest  in  their  endeav- 
ors to  accomplish  a  return  of  the  former  healthy  condition  of  trade. 
It  is  true  that  the  foreign  banks  have  been  very  slow  in  granting  new 
loans,  but  they  have  been  justified  in  their  action,  owing  to  the  criti- 
cal state  of  the  import  markets  all  over  China,  due  to  over  trading. 
In  coming  to  this  decision  the  foreign  banks  are  but  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  only  possible  way  of  putting  the  trade  on  a  sound 
basis  again,  and  if  the  plan  is  adhered  to  it  is  bound  to  have  a  benefi- 
cial effect  all  round,  instead  of  the  questionable  methods  which  have 
been  forced  on  the  trade  by  the  unfair  and  risky  system  of  credit 
countenanced  for  some  years  past. 

Owing  to  the  poor  condition  of  trade,  a  large  number  of  loans 
were  recalled  by  tne  Shansi  banks,  and  the  Chinese  merchants  attrib- 
ute to  this  fact  the  present  tightness  of  the  money  market.  Up  to  the 
present  the  number  of  bankruptcies  has  been  less  than  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  year  before. 

COMPETITION   OF  DALNY. 

The  fact  that  the  custom-house  was  opened  at  Dalny  on  July  1 
has  caused  general  satisfaction  among  the  merchants  here,  and  its 
effect  has  already  been  felt  by  the  importations  of  small  shipments  of 
piece  goods  from  Shanghai.  From  first  appearances  it  seems  evident 
that  the  long-desired  resuscitation  of  the  commerce  of  the  port  will 
soon  set  in.  Shanghai  merchants  at  present  are  confident  or  seeing  a 
brisk  movement  in  the  export  of  foreign  goods  from  that  port  to 
Newchwang,  and  are  under  the  impression  that  Newchwang  will 
assist  in  moving  a  considerable  quantity  of  piece  goods  for  the  Man- 
churian consumer. 

22 
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The  South  Manchurian  Eailway  has  been  a  prominent  factor  in 
carrying  both  import  and  export  cargo.  Of  course  practically  all  of 
this  cargo  was  imported  and  exported  through  the  port  of  Dalny. 
The  water  in  the  river  Liao  for  some  months  past  has  been  at  a  very 
low  stage,  and  the  Chinese  having  no  alternative  were  forced  to  ship 
a  large  part  of  their  export  cargo  over  the  more  expensive  route. 
At  present  it  is  stated  that  more  than  1,500  Chinese  junks  are  lying 
at  Tieling,  where  they  are  forced  to  wait  owing  to  the  lack  of  water 
in  the  river.  These  boats  are  heavily  laden  with  beans  consigned  to 
Newchwanff  for  export,  and  unless  the  summer  rains  provide  a  suf- 
ficient depm  of  water  it  is  certain  the  greater  part  of  this  cargo  will 
go. to  Dalny  by  rail. 

TO  MAKE  RIVERS  NAVIGABLE ^IDLE  MILLS. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  future  of  Newchwang  depends  greatly  on 
its  river  waterway  being  navigable  to  the  important  up-country  dis- 
tributing centers.  The  Chinese  authorities  are  aware  of  this  necessity 
and  are  already  planning  on  river  improvements  which  will  enable 
junks  to  travel  up  and  down  the  river  during  the  entire  open  season. 
Until  this  is  done  no  permanent  relief  from  the  present  condition  of 
trade  can  be  looked  for. 

If  Newchwang  desires  to  be  a  formidable  competitor  to  Dalny,  it  is 
imperative  that  its  waterwav— on  which  the  future  of  the  port  de- 
pends— ^be  made  navigable  lor  the  swarms  of  boats  which  will  ply 
thereon  during  the  open  season.  With  sufficient  water  these  boatis 
are  enabled  to  travel  scores  of  miles  into  the  interior,  and  in  thus 
reaching  the  commercial  distributing  centers  of  Manchuria  would  be 
winning  competitors  to  the  South  Manchurian  Railway,  which,  on 
account  of  the  present  low  stage  of  water,  is  the  chief  carrier  to  and 
from  the  northern  markets,  which  means  increased  imports  through 
Dalny. 

With  reference  to  local  industries,  the  4  large  bean-oil  mills  and  11 
native  hand  mills  have  all  shut  down  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  beans. 
The  boats  at  Tieling  being  unable  to  come  down  with  their  cargoes  of 
beans  has  been  the  cause  of  their  doing  so.  The  closing  of  these  mills 
affects  hundreds  of  workmen  who  are  employed  in  Newchwang's  chief 
industiT.  Unless  the  bean  cargo  arrives  shortly  these  mills  will  be 
closed  lor  some  months  to  come. 

CHANGED   TRADING   CONDITIONS. 

The  custom  heretofore  has  been  for  the  northern  buyer  to  come  to 
Newchwang  for  his  stocks.  Now  he  purchases  his  wares  in  Shanghai 
and  Japan  and  ships  a  great  deal  through  Dalny  and  Vladivostok. 
In  former  days  the  dealer  in  the  interior  shipped  his  goods  to  New- 
chwang at  the  opening  of  the  river,  and  his  representative  returned 
with  stocks  at  the  closmg  of  the  port.  This  was  an  annual  practice, 
but  owing  to  the  depressed  trade  conditions  of  1906  it  was  discontin- 
ued until  an  improvement  in  the  trade  of  Newchwang  set  in. 

With  a  heavy  rainfall  at  Tieling,  enabling  the  boats  stranded  at 
tliat  place  to  move  their  cargo  to  Newchwang,  an  improvement  in 
trade  in  general  is  almost  certain  to  be  experienced;  otherwise  the 
railway  will  divert  this  export  trade  to  Dalny,  and  Newchwang  will 
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have  to  hope  for  better  conditions  during  next  year  when  plans  for 
river  improvement  will  have  materialized. 

CHANGES   IN    THE   IMPORT   TBADE. 

The  import  figures  for  the  six  months  ending  July  1,  1907,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  19(*,  are  as  follows,  the 
figures  representing  pieces  except  where  otherwise  stated : 


Quiiollty. 

Imporls. 

quantity. 

[«  . 

1W>^ 

1907. 

1»6. 

1907. 

flhlrtingi: 

'■f:g 

9,017 

73, 3M 
l,9n0 

loIsM 
1,800 

B,IB7 

ii 

aoth,  broad,  medium,  and 
habit yards.. 

]5,«13 

loss 

S,009,SM 

6,71S 

34,818 

(75,  OH) 

13, ',(75,935 

108|050 

15.000 

93,700 

1,444,7M 

iliMlass 

26,183,  Sis 

12,0%,  299 
789,313 
8,777,913 

Bll- 

LastTngs,  plain  and  flgll^. 

Sheets  ami  piBles.. ..do.... 
imn  and  mild  uImI,  .rid, 

47, 2» 

37.564 

B,«5 
198,063 

BiiijoQs,  biaas btom., 

tiwr,  oHi i ina .  "v.  sVgold J '. 
Flour,  Anierliiin.  .pounds.. 
Mj^bea-wood ./!.""■■ 

•^Tri.^r"";.'"!'.:".'^. 

130,75(1 

PrlnWd  phi  oWM.nUlii  col- 
ton  prlDU,  and  printed 

on.  kerosene: 

American gallona.. 

Sumaim do.... 

8e^n'i"iUa'fiiy^.do.!: '. 

Hiienr: 

Urown do.... 

Candy do.... 

White do.,.. 

OottOD  ItaUBniiplarii  KOd 

wi.sw 

SS~""^ 

27-1. 12--. 

Handkercblela  ....doieiiB. 
TowBla do..., 

"'M»- ».. 

107,229 

105,  aw 

'221 

1;  073;  039 
5,!»4,4ra 

.  _  _ 

AMERICAN    PIECE   GOODS   AND    FLODK. 

The  high  prices  prevailing  in  Shanghai  for  American  shirtings, 
sheetings^  drills,  and  jeans  are  also  partly  responsible  for  the  large 
decrease  in  the  importations  of  these  articles.  Shirtings  are  at  pres- 
ent chiefly  used  for  spring  and  summer  clothing.  In  former  years 
thousands  of  yards  of  this  cloth  was  used  in  making  sails,  but  owing 
to  the  absence  of  junk  traffic  on  the  river,  very  little  was  used  during 
the  present  year. 

The  year  1907  will  be  a  banner  year  for  American  flour.  Its  intro- 
duction throughout  Manchuria  during  1906  occasioned  the  large  de- 
mand of  the  pi-esent  year.  Tlie  Chinese  find  it  more  economical  to 
use  flour  than  native  foodstuff's,  such  as  cereals,  grains,  etc.  Tlie 
direct  shipments  enable  the  flour  to  be  sold  at  a  low  figure,  and  it  is 
safe  to  state  that  a  larger  demand  will  be  exporienci'd  in  1908.  Larg;' 
shipments  of  kaoliang  and  millet  to  Shanghai  during  the  famine 
have  also  increased  tlie  demand  in  this  locality  for  flour.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  enormous  quantity  imported  during  the  present  year 
will  aU  be  distributed  before  the  spring  of  1908.  In  the  spring  of  this 
Tear  very  little  stock  was  on  hand.  Tne  present  price  per  one-fourth 
sack  is  $1,02  to  $1.05,  whereas  in  the  spring  $1.19  to  $1.24  was  asked. 
This  price  is  bound  to  go  up  in  the  near  future.  Owing  to  the  high 
prices  prevailing  at  Shanghai  for  native  manufactured  flour,  very 
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little  has  been  imported  from  that  port.  Up  to  the  present  scarcely 
100,000  one-fourth  sacks  have  been  imported  from  Hongkong  and 
Shanghai,  while  last  year  Shanghai  alone  exported  to  this  port  more 
than  600,000  one-fourth  sacks  of  native  manufactured  flour. 

AMERICAN   OIL   AND   LUMBER. 

The  year  1907  will  also  experience  the  largest  importation  so  far 
of  American  kerosene  oil.  The  large  importations  are  due  to  the 
stocks  of  1905-6  being  exhausted.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  con- 
trols the  oil  trade,  has  no  fear  of  dangerous  competition,  and  is  in  a 
position  to  monopolize  the  oil  trade  of  Manchuria.  For  an  estimate 
of  the  imports  for  the  entire  j^ear  1907  to  the  figures  for  the  six 
months  given  in  the  table  must  be  added  971,000  gallons  imported 
during  the  month  of  July  and  650,000  gallons  due  to  arrive,  which 
will  enable  a  person  to  form  an  idea  of  the  stupendous  trade  in  this 
article.  The  only  competitor  is  the  "  Sumatra  "  brand,  which  only 
imported  234,250  gallons.  Heretofore  the  natives  used  bean  oil,  but 
the  cheapness  of  the  foreign  kerosene  oil  has  appealed  to  their  eco- 
nomical practices  and  is  oeing  used  throughout  Manchuria.  The 
Jocal  price  for  American  kerosene  oil  is  5  cents  per  case  cheaper 
here  than  the  price  asked  in  Shanghai.  I  am  informed  that  the  rea- 
son for  this  is  to  prevent  importation  through  the  port  of  Dalny — 
the  Newchwang  branch  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  having  prac- 
tically all  of  Manchuria  under  its  control  and  being  desirous  or  im- 
porting all  American  kerosene  oil  through  this  port. 

Lumber  imports  for  1907  will  also  be  very  satisfactory.  The 
African  Monarch,  direct  from  the  Pacific  coast,  has  just  arrived  with 
a  cargo  of  1,837,000  feet  of  lumber,  consisting  of  1,408,000  feet  rough, 
325,000  feet  dressed,  and  104,000  feet  laths.  The  outlook  for  a  good 
trade  in  this  article  of  American  import  is  extremely  good,  and  the 
year  1908  will  probably  see  double  tne  present  year's  shipment. 

SHIPPING  AND  EXPORTATIONS. 

The  total  vessel  entries  under  foreign  and  Chinese  flags  at  Newch- 
wang for  the  six  months  ending  July  1, 1907,  numbered  396  of  a  total 
tonnage  of  333,988  tons,  as  compared  with  452  vessels  of  346,332  tons 
during  the  same  period  in  1906.  Practically  one-half  of  the  steamers 
did  not  arrive  with  a  full  cargo,  and  many  of  them  left  with  cargo 
marked  as  "  nil."  The  passenger  traffic  throughout  the  spring  was 
very  brisk,  and  proved  a  profitable  undertaking  for  the  steamers  con- 
cerned. Thousands  of  coolies  were  brought  from  Lungkou  and  Tient- 
sin. The  American  flag  up  to  the  present  has  not  appeared  in  New- 
chwang, and  no  American  steamer  is  looked  for  during  the  year. 

The  revenue  collected  during  the  periods  mentioned  was,  on  foreign 
goods,  $186,060  in  1907,  against  $284,580  in  1906;  and  on  native  goods, 
$31,555  in  1907,  against  $106,535  in  1906. 

The  exports  for  the  coresponding  six  months'  periods  named  were 
as  follows : 


Bean  cake tons. . 

Bean  oil pounds.  . 

Beans tons . . 

Jadestone pounds. . 

Maize do — 

Medicines value.. 


118, 701 

2,659,790 

28,242 

64,265 


$37,090 


1907. 


131,530 
4,632,017 
24, 779 
204.028 
858, 378 
$47,215 


Millet: 

Kaoliang tons 

Small do 

Silk: 

Raw,  wild pounds. . 

Refuse do. 


■\ 


492,654 


\ 


18,518 
3,070 

152,262 
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The  exports  of  1907  make  a  favorable  showing  compared  with  the 
figures  of  1906.  The  large  quantity  of  millet  exported  was  due  to  the 
demand  occasioned  by  me  famine  in  the  Yangtze  Valley,  and  was 
shipped  at  the  opening  of  the  river.  The  exports  of  bean  cake  and 
bean  oil  were  shipped  to  Japan  and  south  Cnina.  The  beans  from 
which  these  products  are  made  came  down  from  upcountry  during  the 
winter. 

Silver  in  bars  and  sycee  was  exported  during  the  first  half  of  1907 
to  the  amount  of  $205,200.  Silver  in  small  coin  (10  and  20  cent 
pieces)  was  exported  to  the  amount  of  $1,436,900.  The  large  exports 
of  small  coin  were  due  partly  to  speculation  in  shipping  to  other  ports 
where  a  better  rate  or  exchange  could  be  taken  advantage  or  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  merchant  found  it  more  profitable 
to  ship  by  steamer  than  to  remit  through  banks.  Part  of  this  coin 
was  remitted  in  payment  for  goods  imported  and  part  went  to  the 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  merchant  found  it  more  profitable 
to  float  their  loans  in  other  markets. 


MANCHURIAN    MARKET. 
CLASSES  OF  GOODS  AMERICAN  EXPORTERS  MIGHT  SELL. 

The  classes  of  goods  for  which  Manchuria  might  furnish  a  profit- 
able market  for  American  exporters  are  outlined  in  a  report  from 
Consul-General  W.  D.  Straight,  of  Mukden,  who  writes : 

With  the  exception  of  petroleum,  piece  goods,  flour,  and  inexpen- 
sive articles  of  a  general  character,  the  importation  of  foreign  goods 
into  Manchuria  is  yet  largely  in  the  experimental  stage.  The  coun- 
try is  sure  to  become  an  important  purchaser  of  railway  equipment 
and  supplies.  The  South  Manchurian  Railway  has  already  secured 
a  considerable  amount  of  material  from  America,  and  much  more 
will  be  required;  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  on  the  new 
line  from  Changchun  to  Kirin,  a  distance  of  80  miles.  Several  other 
lines  have  also  been  planned.  The  substitution  of  improved  modem 
machinery  for  the  crude  native  implements  now  in  use  in  existing 
industries,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  distillation  of  spirits,  flour 
milling,  brick  and  tile  making,  and  lumber  manufacturing,  should 
prove  a  profitable  field. 

For  mining  machinery  Manchuria  should  in  time  afford  a  good 
market.  The  mountains  are  said  to  contain  abundant  and  profitable 
quantities  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  silver,  gold,  and  asbestos,  but 
little  of  which  has  thtis  far  been  exploited.  Most  of  the  iron  articles 
in  use  by  the  Chinese  are  of  native  make  and  of  the  roughest  and 
most  inexpensive  form,  and  for  that  reason  nails,  hardware,  tools, 
small  farm  implements,  wire  fencing,  and  possibly  the  simpler  kinds 
of  labor-saving  machinery  might  find  a  ready  sale. 

OPENING    FOR   SALE   OF   AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS. 

The  class  of  implomenis  for  which  Manchuria  will  ultimately 
constitute  a  large  buyer  are  of  an  agricultural  nature.  It  should  be 
possible  at  once  to  begin  the  introduction  of  moderate-priced  plows, 
harrows,  and  cultivators.  In  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  Manchurian 
farmer  the  utility  of  improved  implements  and  to  encourage  their 
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gradual  application,  the  local  viceroy  has  established  at  Mukden  an 
experimental  station,  for  which  he  has  secured  a  number  of  American 
models  of  agricultural  machines  and  is  having  them  operated  on  a 
large  tract  of  land  purchased  for  that  purpose.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  native,  before  placing  an  order,  is  certain  to  demand  an 
actual  demonstration  of  the  merits  of  a  machine  he  might  be  desirous 
of  purchasing.  The  securing  of  a  suitable  and  centrally  located  tract 
of  land  in  Manchuria  and  arranging  for  the  exhibition  of  its  machin- 
ery  in  actual  operation  might  prove  a  good  investment  for  an  Ameri- 
can manufacturer. 

The  market  for  glass  lamps  is  rapidly  growing  with  the  increased 
use  of  petroleum  for  illuminating  purposes.  The  present  importa- 
tions are  practically  all  of  Japanese  make  and  retail  at  from  25  cents 
to  $1.50.  For  glass  tumblers  there  is  also  a  slowly  increasing  demand, 
as  well  as  for  inexpensive  grades  of  small-sized  panes  oi  window 
glass. 


BUSINESS    AT    AMOY. 
MARKET  CONDITIONS  STEADILY  CHANGING  AT  A   CHINESE  PORT. 

According  to  Consul  H.  L.  Paddock,  the  trade  of  Amoy  is  under- 
going some  most  decided  changes,  if  the  present  conditions  can  bo 
taken  as  indicative  of  the  future.    He  writes : 

Merchants  report  the  year  1906  to  have  been  a  poor  year  for  trade, 
generally  speaking,  although  the  customs  statistics  show  that  there 
was  some  increase  in  revenue,  and  from  present  indications  the  trade 
history  of  this  year  will  be  even  more  dispiriting  than  that  of  1906. 
The  hagh  gold  exchange  naturally  reduces  the  prices  of  foreign  im- 

{)orts  and  possibly  more  foreign  goods  than  usual  are  passing  into 
ocal  consumption,  but  profits  do  not  seem  to  be  commensurate  with 
the  steady  rise  in  exchange, 

Merchants  are  complaining  that  prices  are  often  lowered  before 
their  goods  are  sold;  instabflity  of  exchange  here,  as  elsewhere,  is 
depriving  the  importers  of  the  advantage  oi  cheap  gold. 

As  regards  exports,  at  present  decided  changes  are  noticeable,  par- 
ticularly in  tea,  sugar,  and  paper.  Both  of  these  first-named  articles 
are  shipped  to  foreign  communities — ^tea  to  the  United  States  chiefly 
and  paper  to  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the 
Dutch  colonies — and  consequently  suffer  through  the  high  gold 
eachange. 

Sugar  export  is  not  affected  by  the  high  exchange,  as  it  is  not 
shipped  in  any  great  amount  to  foreign  countries,  but  it  is  suffering 
from  foreign  competition,  particularly  from  Hongkong,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  and  Java.  In  fact,  sugar  is  rapidly  disappearing  as  an 
article  of  export,  and  a  great  amount  of  sugar  is  now  being  imported. 
Less  sugar  cane  is  being  planted  yearly,  and  Amoy  sugar  will  surely 
succumb  to  the  better  and  cheaper  productions  of  other  countries 
whidh  have  adopted  scientific  methods  of  cultivation  and  preparation. 

LOSS  OF  TEA   TRADE. 

The  local  tea  export  is  now  in  its  last  chapter.  Time  was  when  the 
reexporting  of  Formosan  teas  was  the  great  commercial  activity  of 
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Amoy,  but  the  trade  has  slowly  dwindled  until  now  practically  no  tea 
is  being  exported.  The  following  table  will  show  the  falling  off  in 
the  reexportation  of  Formosan  teas  to  America  alone  during  Sie  past 
five  years.  It  will  be  noted  that  as  the  Amoy  tea  trade  decreases  the 
exports  direct  from  Keelung,  in  Formosa,  steadily  increase. 


Year. 

Via  Amoy. 

Direct 

from 

Keelung. 

Pounds. 

1,794,696 

4,703,920 

6,061,120 

8,165.560 

9,029,057 

Total. 

1902 

Pounds. 
15,717,095 
14.722,950 
11,156,351 
9,896,351 
7,800,686 

Pountls. 
17,511,791 

1903 

19,426,870 

1904 

17,217,540 

1905 

18.061.911 

1906. 

16,829,743 

The  table  tells  the  story  of  the  death  of  the  Amoy  tea  trade  better 
than  it  could  be  otherwise  expressed.  The  returns  for  1907,  of  course, 
are  not  available  at  present,  but  some  idea  of  the  pitiful  amount  of 
Formosa  tea  exported  via  Amoy  can  be  gathered  from  the  records  of 
this  office.  Up  to  July  25  only  an  even  dozen  invoices  of  tea  for  the 
United  States  had  passed  through  this  consulate,  and  the  amount 
of  tea  covered  by  those  invoices  aggregated  onlv  43,321  pounds,  which 
is  exceedingly  small  for  the  season  so  far.  From  all  this  it  can  be 
understood  that  so  far  as  tea,  sugar,  and  paper  are  concerned,  condi- 
tions remaining  the  same  as  they  are  at  present,  Amoy's  export  of 
the  above-named  articles  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

With  the  decreases  mentioned,  local  trade  is  about  the  same  as  it 
was  last  year  at  this  time.  The  exportation  of  humanity  is  increasing 
from  year  to  year  to  supply  the  labor  needed  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments and  the  East  Indies.  The  exportation  of  hemp  sacking  and 
bags  is  increasing  very  slowly.  The  promise  of  a  better  export  trade, 
given  earlier  in  the  year,  is  not  being  fulfilled. 

PRESENT   AND   FUTURE    IMPORT   TRADE. 

The  imports  of  Amoy  so  far  this  vear  vary  but  little  from  those 
of  the  past  ten  years,  consisting  chiefly  of  kerosene  oil,  flour,  opium, 
cotton  goods,  woolen  goods,  raw  iron,  and  quicksilver.  Tlie  only 
noticeable  features  are  that  the  importations  of  kerosene  oil  and  flour 
are  now  from  the  United  States,  while  formerly  they  were  from 
Sumatra,  Japan,  and  Australia,  respectivel}^. 

There  has  also  been  a  sudden  increase  in  the  amount  of  foreign 
sugar  imported.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  foreign  sugars  from 
Hongkong,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Java  can  be  marketed  here 
cheaper  than  sugar  can  be  raised  locally.  Hence  we  are  confronted 
with  the  decided  change  of  having  sugar  on  the  import  list  whUe 
heretofore  it  has  been  on  the  export  list  only. 

These  trade  conditions  do  not  promise  well  for  the  year,  and  as 
there  are  no  new  developments  looming  on  the  horizon,  it  looks 
as  though  the  old  treaty  port  of  Amoy  would  have  to  live  upon  its 
aLender  exports  of  hemp  products,  vermicelli,  tobacco  leaf,  and  paper 
until  such  time  as  the  opening  of  the  railway  to  Changchew,  now 
under  construction,  and  the  development  of  the  vast  mineral  resources 
of  Fukien  will  clear  the  way  for  new  industries  and  activities. 

ADVANCINC;    AMERICAN   TRADE. 

By  filing  and  indexing  all  trade  letters,  catalogues,  and  other  pub- 
licaiions  received   from   American   dealers,  a    commercial  reference 
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library  for  the  advancement  of  trade  has  been  established  in  this 
consulate. 

In  establishing  such  a  system  local  trade  conditions  are  studied 
from  the  economic  standpoint  and  a  result  record  is  kept,  showing 
the  causes  for  success  or  failure  in  certain  lines.  In  order  to  bring 
the  attention  of  the  local  merchants  to  the  library  a  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  both  Chinese  and  foreigners,  informing  them  of  its  exist- 
ence and  inviting  them  to  make  use  of  it.  A  semimonthly  letter  is 
also  issued,  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  American  exporting 
and  importing  houses,  with  the  lines  they  handle,  desirous  of  entering 
into  trade  with  Amoy  merchants.  This  system  is  efficacious,  inexpen- 
sive, and  meets  with  prompt  responses,  and  while  it  has  been  in 
operation  but  a  short  time  it  is  believed  that  under  proper  stimulus 
and  cooperation  trade  can  be  created  in  lines  that  have  never  been 
tried. 


PIANOS    AND    PIANOLAS. 
AMERICAN   TRADE  DOES   NOT  KEEP  PACE  WITH  EUROPEAN. 

Mr.  Wilbur  T.  Gracey,  consul  at  Tsingtau,  transmits  the  following 
report  relative  to  the  importation  and  sale  of  pianos  in  the  Chinese 
Empire : 

During  the  year  1906  pianos  were  imported  into  China  to  a  total 
value  of  190,388  haikwan  or  customs  taels  ($152,310),  the  major  por- 
tion of  which  came  from  Germany  and  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
The  import  is  considerably  more  than  double  that  of  any  previous 
year.  British  pianos  accounted  for  47,401  haikwan  taels  (1  haik- 
wan tael  =  80  cents  gold).  Japan  sent  pianos  worth  38,109  haikwan 
taels,  which  had  probably  been  first  imported  into  Japan  from  other 
foreign  countries.  The  largest  importing  cities  were  Canton,  Shang- 
hai, and  Tientsin,  the  former  accounting  for  11,163  haikwan  taels; 
Shanghai,  64,403  haikwan  taels,  and  Tientsin,  68,052  haikwan  taels. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  figures  quoted  that  the  j)iano  business  is 
becoming  a  considerable  item  in  the  imports  of  this  country.  The 
business  is  handled  almost  entirely  by  two  firms  in  Shanghai,  Hong- 
kong, and  Tientsin.  [Addresses  on  file  at  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 
These  are  both  British  firms  and  naturally  incline  toward  instruments 
of  British  manufacture.  The  lower  cost  of  German  makes  commands 
a  sale  for  them,  but  it  is  said  that  they  do  not  stand  the  climate  as  well 
as  those  of  British  or  American  manufacture. 

It  is  contended  that  the  better  class  American  goods  are  on  the  whole 
the  most  satisfactory,  but  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  the 
importations  for  1906,  American  pianos  show  a  falling  off  from  pre- 
vious years.  A  value  of  18,707  haikwan  taels  was  imported  from  the 
United  States  in  1904,  which  fell  to  8,732  haikwan  taels  in  1905,  but 
increased  slightly  to  15,369  haikwan  taels  in  1906.  The  importa- 
tions from  Great  Britain  doubled  in  the  three  years,  as  did  also  those 
from  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Part  of  this  increase  in  Continental  makes  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  climate  has  been  carefully  investigated  by  the  German  makers, 
and  instruments  are  now  being  specially  manufactured  to  withstand 
the  enormous  changes.    Similar  special  pianos  are  being  manufac- 
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tured  by  the  British,  and  a  large  number  of  instruments  are  being 
manufactured  locally  in  Shanghai  and  Hongkong  from  parts  pur- 
chased in  Europe. 

BEST  STYLE  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

It  must  be  taken  into  consideration  by  piano  makers  in  the  United 
States  that  the  instruments  must  be  so  made  that  they  can  endure  ex- 
cessive dampness  during  the  sunmier  months,  and  in  North  China 
extreme  dryness  in  the  winter.  German  manufacturers  are  making 
piano  cases  of  strips  of  wood  which  are  not  solidly  glued  together, 
allowing  the  wood  to  expand  and  contract  without  affecting  the 
piano.  Rubber  is  never  used,  leather  being  substituted,  as  the  former 
becomes  hard  and  falls  away  within  a  few  months. 

The  principal*  objection  to  American  pianos  seems  to  be  that  the 
wood  of  which  they  are  manufactured  swells  so  much  in  damp 
weather  that  the  keys  stick  together  and  do  not  rise  after  being 
struck.  Owners  endeavor  to  obviate  this  by  placing  small  charcofu 
fires  inside  the  lower  part  of  the  piano  to  dry  them  out,  but  this  is 
never  satisfactory.  All  classes  and  makes  of  pianos  suffer  in  this 
same  way  during  the  damp  season,  but  American  instruments  seem 
to  be  worse  than  those  which  are  specially  constructed  for  the 
climate.  American  pianos  seem  to  retain  their  tune,  however,  better 
than  other  makes,  and  especially  is  this  so  with  those  instruments 
manufactured  and  strung  like  a  guitar,  which  will  usually  retain 
their  tune  for  at  least  a  year  afterl)eing  attended  to. 

SELF-PLAYING  INSTRUMENTS — ^PACKING  AND  SHIPPING. 

There  is  also  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  pianolas  and 
pianos  with  self -playing  attachments.  Those  most  popular  are  ones 
manufactured  entirely  of  metal.  Where  rubber  is  used  in  the  con- 
struction they  quickly  rot  and  become  useless.  One  of  the  greatest 
points  in  the  sale  of  American  pianos,  organs,  etc.,  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  properly  packed  to  withstand  the  heavy  strain  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  Such  labels  as  "  This  side  up  with  care,"  etc., 
convey  no  impression  to  the  Chinese  mind,  and  owing  to  the  fact 
that  almost  everything  in  China  is  done  backward,  the  box  is  more 
liable  to  arrive  upside  down  than  in  its  proper  position.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  expect  that  piano  cases  will  oe  subjected  to  sudi 
rough  treatment,  and  the  piano  or  piano  player  must  be  so  strongly 
attached  to  the  box  that  its  standing  on  end  or  in  any  other  position 
will  not  affect  its  interior.  Pianos  sometimes  arrive  from  America 
so  scratched  and  damaged  that  their  worth  is  greatly  depreciated 
and  occasionally  in  such  condition  that  repairs  are  impossible. 

The  best  method  of  introduction  is  to  have  agents  on  the  spot.  It 
is  not  probable  that  British  firms  who  already  have  their  fines  of 
purchase  established  will  endeavor  to  exploit  American  wares.  Tsing^ 
tau  is  supplied  almost  entirely  from  Shanghai,  though  a  few  instru- 
ments are  imported  direct  from  Germany. 

Catalogues  sent  to  this  office  will  be  retained  for  reference  and 
exhibited  to  interested  parties.  Prices  should  be  given  c.  i.  f.  Tsing- 
tau  in  German  marks  if  possible,  and  as  German  is  better  under- 
stood here,  it  would  be  probably  better  to  send  catalogues  printed 
in  this  language.  There  is  no  sale  for  pianos  among  the  native 
Chinese. 
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CONSTRUCTION    WORK   AT   TSINGTAU. 
GOOD    FIELD    FOR    MACHINERY    AND    BUIIiDING    MATERIALS. 

Consul  Gracey  states  that  a  large  amount  of  construction  work  is 
being  done  in  China  and  there  is  good  opportunity  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  concrete  blocks.    He  adds : 

At  the  present  time  houses  are  constructed  here  from  bricks  locally 
manufactured  and  are  generally  covered  with  plaster  or  stucco.  Red 
bricks  are  manufactured  by  the  natives  and  are  very  rough  and  por- 
ous. They  sell  at  about  $3.50  United  States  currency  per  thousand. 
What  are  known  as  "  blue  "  bricks,  ^un  dried,  sell  at  $4.50  per  thou- 
sand. A  better  quality  brick  is  manufactured  in  foreign  factories, 
of  which  there  are  two  in  this  city,  and  seU  for  $7  per  thousand. 
Practically  all  of  the  houses  occupied  by  Europeans  here  are  made 
from  these  foreign  manufactured  bricks.  The  clay,  sand,  and  other 
materials  are  obtained  locally.  Framework  for  buildings  is  almost 
entirely  of  wood.  Steel  and  iron  has  to  be  imported  and  is  very 
expensive.  Lumber  sells  on  this  market  at  high  prices  and  is  all 
imported.  American  (Oregon)  pine,  generally  preferred  for  interior 
work,  sells  at  $13.50  per  cubic  meter  (cubic  meter=35.316  cubic 
feet).  Japanese  pine  can  be  obtained  for  $7.50  per  cubic  meter  and 
Japanese  hard  woods  at  $8.50.  Korean  wood  and  wood  imported 
from  Manchuria  through  Newchwang  is  also  used  to  a  consiaerable 
extent,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  American  woods  are 
the  best  for  general  use.  There  are  several  large  firms  engaged  in 
this  work,  and  large  quantities  of  American  lumber  can  always  be 
seen  in  the  wood  yards  of  this  city. 

OPENINGS   FOR   REENFORCED   CONCRETE. 

The  government  buildings  and  the  better  class  of  large  buildings 
are  built  of  stone,  locally  quarried.  A  large  Protestant  church  is 
about  to  be  built^  and  the  plans  have  just  been  completed.  Tenders 
for  this  work  will  probably  be  called  for  shortly.  This  will  probably 
be  constructed  of  granite,  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  good  lumber 
will  be  used  in  the  interior.  There  will  also  be  an  opportunitv  to 
supply  furniture  for  this  building. 

Stone  of  the  better  class  can  be  obtained  here  at  about  75  cents  per 
cubic  meter,  second  quality  at  60  cents  per  cubic  meter,  and  third 
quality,  known  as  gravel,  at  50  cents  per  cubic  meter.  Sand  is  avail- 
able at  40  cents  per  cubic  meter.  Lime  costs  $2.50  per  1,000  pounds. 
Cement,  which  comes  in  casks  from  Germany,  sells  at  $2.50  per  cask. 
Nails  cost  $3.25  per  100  pounds.  With  an  agent  on  the  spot  there 
would,  I  believe,  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to  introduce  the  reen- 
forced  concrete  buildings  now  becoming  so  general  in  the  United 
States.  These  buildings  would  withstand  the  excessive  changes  of 
weather  and  heavy  rains  better  than  brick  formations,  and  the  steel 
construction  would  make  for  strength  to  withstand  the  heavy  wind- 
storms prevalent  throughout  China. 

Wages  of  mechanics  nere  are  as  follows:  Carpenters,  stonecutters, 
and  masons,  each  40  cents  a  day ;  tinners,  50  cents ;  blacksmiths,  35 
cents;  painters,  25  cents;  and  coolies — that  is,  hod  carriers,  etc. — 
12i  cents.    Catalogues,  etc.,  sent  to  this  consulate  in  duplicate  will  be 
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retained  and  shown  to  interested  parties.    The  best  method  of  intro- 
ducing goods  is  by  personal  representative. 


PETROLEUM    COMPETITION. 
AMERICAN  PRODUCT  GRADUALLY  BEING   DISPLACED. 

Consul  Gracey  furthermore  reports  that  Borneo  and  Sumatra  oU 
is  entering  the  market  all  over  the  Far  East  and  displacing  the 
American  product,  which  so  long  enjoyed  a  monopoly.  The  Asiatic 
Oil  Company  is  installing  a  modern  plant  at  that  Chinese  port 
by  which  to  handle  oil  in  bulk,  which  will  be  cheaper  than  their 
competitors'  method  of  selling  in  tins.  The  importation  of  American 
oil  at  Tsingtau  increased  from  227,750  gallons  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1905  to  404,590  gallons  in  the  1906  period  and  821,873  gal- 
lons in  the  1907  period.  The  Sumatra  oil  advanced  in  imports  during 
the  same  quarters  from  6,175  to  204,670  and  398,510  gallons. 


SUPPRESSION    OF    OPIUM    HABIT. 
CLOSING  OF  ALL  DENS  EXPECTED  TO  RESULT. 

Consul-General  W.  D.  Straight  advises  that  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties have  been  active  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  anti-opium 
edict,  and  it  is  expected  that  all  dens  will  be  finally  closed  by  the 
early  part  of  June,  1908.  Proclamations  in  the  vernacular  have  been 
posted  everywhere  throughout  the  city  urging  the  people  to  abandon 
the  use  of  the  drug.  There  have  in  the  past  oeen  1,600  dens  in  Muk- 
den, the  daily  consumption  averaging  200  packets,  or  about  1,000 
pounds  per  day.  It  is  stated  also  that  about  2,600  pounds  of  bean 
oil  have  been  daily  used  in  the  opium  lamps. 


BRITISH    INDIA. 

COMMERCIAL    AND    INDUSTRIAL    REVIEW. 
EXPORTS   AND  IMPORTS  ARE   GROWING HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  reports  on  the  fol- 
lowing varied  topics  relative  to  British  India: 

India's  foreign  trade  by  sea  for  Jime  shows  a  total  mcrease  of 
$7,600,000  as  compared  with  the  same  month  of  1906.  The  increase  in 
imports  of  merchandise  amounted  to  $2,100,000,  and  of  exports  to 
$5,500,000. 

The  Province  of  Bengal  shows  an  increase  of  $1,250,000  in  its  im- 
port and  export  trade  by  sea.  In  consequence  of  the  increase  in  sea- 
borne trade,  Calcutta  and  all  the  other  large  ports  of  India  have  ex- 
pended large  sums  of  money  during  the  year  on  improvements  of 
docks  and  facilities  for  shipping  and  in  deepening  channels  where 
necessary.  All  of  the  indications  seem  to  point  to  continued  pros- 
perity of  India  in  foreign  trade  by  sea. 

BURMO-CHINESE   TRADE. 

In  his  report  on  the  trade  of  Tengyueh,  a  Chinese  city  near  the 
frontier  of  JBurma,  in  1906,  Mr.  F.  W.  Maze,  commissioner  of  cus- 
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toms,  says  that  the  dull  prospects  at  the  opening  of  the  year  occa- 
sioned by  overstocked  markets,  dear  rice,  and  scarcity  of  silver,  were, 
happily,  not  altogether  realized,  and  a  more  hopeful  tone  has  since 
prevailed.  There  being  only  one  rice  crop  harvested  per  year  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ten^ueh,  it  is  perhaps  natural  for  the  price  of  this 
important  staple  to  rise  somewhat  toward  the  spring,  and  as  the  au- 
tumn crop  of  1905  was  below  the  average, higher  rates  than  usual  ruled 
for  a  portion  of  1906,  but  an  excellent  local  crop  in  the  autumn  nor- 
malized the  market.  Reports  from  the  Talifu  district,  however,  are 
not  so  favorable,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  prolonged  drought  there 
has  seriously  interfered  with  the  yield,  and  shortage,  with  its  attend- 
ant evils,  is  predicted.  The  high  exchange  attracted  heavy  expor- 
tations  of  silver  to  Burma,  which  resulted  in  considerable  monetary 
stringency  at  Tengyueh.  There  was  little  or  no  legitimate  local  move- 
ment of  opium  throughout  the  year,  and  much  capital  remained  locked 
up  in  consequence. 

INCREASE   IN    PORT   REVENUES. 

No  better  evidence  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  port  of 
Calcutta  is  needed  than  that  furnished  in  the  statement  given,  which 
shows  the  increase  in  the  revenues  of  the  port  since  188(5.  The 
aggregate  for  that  fiscal  year  was  $722,011,  for  the  fiscal  year  1906 
the  amount  was  $2,985,130,  and  for  the  present  fiscal  year  $3,638,427. 
This  shows  approximately  an  increase  in  the  revenues  in  this  period 
of  $2,916,416,  which  is  more  than  five  times  the  revenues  of  the  port 
twenty-one  years  ago.  The  increase  in  the  revenues  of  the  port  of 
Rangoon  in  the  same  period  of  time  amounts  to  $470,309 ;  Karachi, 
$913,870 ;  Bombay,  $1,062,300.  The  port  revenue  of  Bombay  twenty- 
one  years  ago  was  double  that  of  Calcutta,  while  last  year  the  port 
revenues  of  Calcutta  were  more  than  40  per  cent  in  excess  of  the 
revenues  of  Bombay,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  rates  of  the 
Calcutta  port  have  been  reduced  to  the  extent  of  $400,000  per  annum, 
while  no  reductions  have  been  made  at  Bombay,  so  far  as  I  can  learn. 

The  revenues  of  the  port  of  Rangoon  for  1906-7  amounted  to 
$680,600;  Karachi,  $981,160;  Bonibay,  $2,501,000.  A  consideration  of 
the  total  revenues  of  these  four  principal  ports  of  India,  in  connection 
with  the  large  increase  of  each  port,  will  furnish  a  good  idea  of  the 
general  increase  of  business  done  by  India  in  twenty  years. 

GREAT  INCREASE  IN  TRAFFIC  IN  BENGAL  AND  ASSAM. 

According  to  an  official  report  just  issued,  the  total  value  of  the 
maritime  trade  of  eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  for  the  year  1906-7 
amounted  to  $28,700,665,  or  an  increase  of  over  83  per  cent  on  the 

Jrevious  year's  figures.  Slightly  under  50  per  cent  of  this  trade  was 
oreign,  the  remainder  being  classified  as  coasting  trade.  The  fea- 
ture of  the  year  was  the  great  increase  (187  per  cent)  in  the  latter 
trade,  due  to  abnormal  causes,  namely,  the  importations  of  rice  from 
Burma  and  the  large  exports  of  silver  in  payment  therefor,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  prevailing  in  lower  Bengal. 

It  is  remarked  that  there  would  have  been  a  still  greater  increase 
in  the  foreign  export  trade  but  for  the  lack  of  sufficient  jetty  accom- 
modation at  Chittagong  and  the  shortage  of  freight  cars.  Several 
large  steamers,  for  which  full  cargoes  were  offering  had,  it  is  said, 
from  the  former  cause  to  be  diverted  from  Chittagong  to  Calcutta. 
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One  of  the  two  jetties  at  present  available  at  Chittagong  has  been 
reserved  by  the  Assam  Bengal  Railway  Company  for  the  use  of  the 
Clan  Line,  whose  steamers  bring  few  import^  as  they  do  not  often 
come  direct  from  the  United  Kingdom.     When  the  third  jetty  is  com- 

Eleted  the  railway  company  propose  to  arrange  with  another  line  to 
ring  imports  direct  from  London.  It  is  accordingly  anticipated 
that  this  jetty  will  not  only  improve  facilities  for  the  export  trade 
of  the  port,  but  will  enable  a  much  greater  portion  of  the  foreim 
imports  of  the  province  to  come  straight  to  it  instead  of  being  brou^t 
via  Calcutta.  The  lieutenant-governor,  in  short,  is  confident  that 
"  with  increased  railway  and  navigational  facilities  the  trade  of  Chit- 
tagong will  develop  very  rapidly. 

IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS   OF   SIND. 

The  import  and  export  trade  of  the  province  of  Sind  for  1906-7 
was  the  largest  in  its  history.  The  value  of  private  import  trade 
rose  from  over  $30,000,000  to  over  $33,000,000,  or  about  10  per  cent 
The  export  trade  increased  from  over  $38,000,000  to  $52,900,000,  or 
about  37  per  cent.  The  imports  consisted  mainly  in  articles  of  food 
and  drink,  oils,  and  textile  fabrics,  which  shows  general  prosperity. 
The  exports  were  mostly  wheat,  hides,  and  skins,  the  first  named  in- 
creasing 19  per  cent.  Most,  if  not  all,  the  exports  from  Sind  went 
through  Karachi  and  added  to  the  boom  of  that  port,  which  increased 
its  tonnage  by  144,883  and  the  number  of  viessels  oy  30  over  the  previ- 
ous year.  The  Sind  lies  immediately  east  of  Karachi,  and  the  river 
Indus  runs  through  it  from  the  north  to  the  south  end,  which  affords 
fine  irrigation  water  supply.  The  area  in  Sind  brought  under  irriga- 
tion this  year  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  province. 

SOME   IMPORTS   INTO    MADRAS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  some  of  the  imports  into 
Madras  during  the  last  two  years: 


1905-6. 


1906-7. 


I 


PapKT  and  pasteboard 

Matt'hes 

Soap 


$356,805 

•204,330 

82,765 


$374,942 

'249. 709 

99,528 


Candles 

Tea  chestH 

Leather,  manufactures 


1905-6. 


r73,810 
51.685 
87,484 


1906-7. 


172,125 
71,245 
51,599 


KXPIX^SIVES   AND   Oil. PIPE   LINES. 


The  chief  inspector  of  explosives  in  India  reports  that  during  the 
year  1906  the  number  of  magazines  actually  licensed  was  169, 15  more 
than  during  the  previous  year ;  that  there  were  13  gunpowder  acci- 
dents, causing  21  deaths  and  injury  to  28  persons.  Dynamite  caused 
death  and  injury  to  2  persons,  and  fireworks  caused  4  deaths  and 
injury  to  14  persons.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  showing  for  a  coun- 
try containing  300,000,000  people.  Of  course  it  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  only  a  few  people  in  India  handle  firearms  and  are  allowed 
to  handle  explosives,  powder,  and  fireworks. 

The  inspector  also  personally  visited  the  large  bulk  oil  installations 
at  Madras,  Calcutta,  Karachi,  Chittagong,  and  Rangoon.  In  Burma 
at  present  oil  is  brought  down  in  iron  oil  barges  or  flats  from  the  oil 
fields  at  Yenangyoung,  Singu,  and  Yenang>"at,  on  the  Irrawady 
River,  to  the  storage  tanks  in  Rangoon.    This  method  of  transport- 
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ing  oil  is  too  expensive,  and  the  company  are  preparing  to  lay  down 
pipes  covering  a  distance  of  300  miles  from  the  oil  fielcS  to  Rangoon, 
which  will  be  in  operation  within  two  years.  This  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  delivery  of  oil  in  Rangoon,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce 
the  expense. 

The  Assam  Oil  Company,  at  Digboi,  are  enlarging  the  plant  and 
otherwise  extending  their  operations.  It  is  not  generally  known  how 
extensive  the  petroleum  refineries  of  Assam  are,  nor  the  importance  of 
the  Assam  oil  fields.  The  Burma  and  Assam  oil  industry  ought  to 
create  a  good  deal  of  business  for  American  manufacturers  of  oilpipe, 
refining  machinery,  and  oil-wells  apparatus,  especially  so  as  American 
engineers  are  largely  in  charge  of  the  oil  operations.  * 

HIGH  FOOD  COST. 

The  director-general  of  commercial  intelligence  for  British  India 
has  published  an  estimate  to  the  effect  that  the  deamess  of  food  grains 
during  the  last  year  compelled  the  people  of  India  to  spend  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  money  for  their  subsistence  amounting  to  $322,100,000. 

This  tremendous  increase  of  expenditure  for  subsistence  by  the  peo- 
ple is  pointed  out  as  a  probable  reason  why  there  was  a  decrease  of 
$5,000,000  in  the  purchase  of  Lancashire  cotton  goods.  But  this  does 
not  cut  much  of  a  figure  when  it  is  considered  that  the  total  value  of 
the  merchandise  imported  into  India  during  the  year  was  a  trifle  over 
$360,000,000.  According  to  these  figures  it  would  seem  that  the  peo- 
ple of  India  expended  ^r  food  alone  a  sum  equal  to  eight-ninths  of 
the  whole  expenditure  for  imported  merchandise.  The  boycott,  it  is 
acknowledged,  cut  down  the  importation  of  salt  to  the  amount  of 
1,640  tons,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  reduction  of  the  salt  duty.  But  if 
the  figures  of  the  director-general  of  intelligence  are  correct,  and  we 
must  accept  them  as  such,  the  boycott  must  have  operated  enectively 
in  connection  with  other  causes  against  other  articles  of  merchandise 
than  Lancashire  cotton. 

RATES   OF   INDIAN   POSTAGE. 

The  director-general  of  the  post-oflSce  of  India  has  issued  new 
postage-stamp  booklets,  which  consist  of  three  kinds  and  which  will 
be  sold  at  the  uniform  price  of  1  rupee  (32.4  cents)  each. 

The  rates  of  postage  in  India  are  as  follows:  Post  cards,  single, 
one-fourth  anna,  half  a  cent;  with  reply  attached,  1  cent;  letters 
weighing  three-iourths  tolah,  one-half  anna,  or  1  cent;  exceeding 
three-fourths  tolah,  but  not  exceeding  1^  tolahs,  1  anna,  or  2  cents. 
These  rates  obtain  within  British  India,  including  Burma  and 
Ceylon.  To  all  the  British  possessions,  including  Australia,  partici- 
pating in  the  scheme  of  imperial  penny  (2-cent)  postage  the  postage 
is  on  single  post  cards  2  cents,  and  4  cents  with  reply  card  attached ; 
and  letters  to  the  same  countries  from  India  are  charged  for  at  the 
rate  of  2  cents  per  1  ounce,  and  to  any  other  part  of  the  world  served 
by  the  foreign  post,  except  Ceylon  and  Portuguese  India,  post  cards 
are  charged  for  at  2  cents  each  and  letters  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  (2^ 
annas)  for  1  ounce.  This  is  the  present  postage  rate  between  Inaia 
and  the  United  States. 

COINAGE  PROFITS  TO  BE  PARTLY  USED  FOR  RAILWAY  FACILITIES. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  government  that  from  now  on  until  the 
gold  standard  reserve  reaches  $100,000,000  one-half  of  the  profits  of 
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coinage,  together  with  the  interest  on  securities,  will  be  added  to  the 
reserve,  the  other  half  being  used  to  supplement  the  funds  available 
for  capital  expenditure  on  Indian  railways. 

Some  newspapers  on  the  west  side  or  India  are  protesting  vehe- 
mently against  this  arrangement,  characterizing  it  as  a  "  raid  on  the 
reserve."  But  the  leading  papers  on  the  east  side  commend  the  deci- 
sion as  wise  and  entirely  satisfactory.  Up  to  March  31  last 
$62,592,565  of  the  Indian  gold  reserve  was  invested  in  British  Gov- 
ernment securities,  $20,000,000  was  held  in  rupees  in  India,  and  the 
stock  of  gold  actually  in  India  and  held  elsewhere  belonging  to  the 
reserve  amounted  to  $62,500,000.  It  is  believed  by  good  business  men 
and  clever  financiers  that  the  new  arrangement  will  result  in  the  rapid 
and  increased  extension  and  improvement  of  the  railways  of  India, 
a  consummation  much  to  be  desired ;  in  fact,  demanded  by  the  rapidly 
developing  commercial  interests  of  India. 


KARACHI'S    TRAFFIC    GROWTH. 
VALUABLE    HIDE    EXPORTS CONFECTIONERY    AND    OIL    IMPORTS. 

Consul-Genera  1  Michael  also  sends  the  following  concerning  British 
India's  growing  northwestern  port  of  Karachi : 

According  to  the  Bombay  "  bhie  book  "  Karachi  is  becoming  more 
important  year  by  year  as  an  export  point  for  hides  and  skins.  The 
quantity  of  hides  exported  last  year,  1906-7,  amounted  to  53,412 
himdredweight,  valued  at  $1,012,970,  as  against  48,834  hundred- 
Weight,  valued  at  $895,565,  in  1905-G.  This  is  the  largest  export 
since  the  famine  year  of  1899.  High  prices  for  hides  has  stimulated 
the  business,  which  are  the  highest  in  thirty  years.  The  export  of 
skins  showed  an  increase  in  quantity  of  over  27  per  cent,  and  50  per 
cent  in  value  over  the  previous  year.  There  were  75,414  hundred- 
weight, valued  at  $2,310,008,  as  against  59,135  hundredweight,  val- 
ued at  $1,530,129,  in  1905-6. 

The  Karachi  merchants  claim  that  were  it  not  for  unreasonably 
high  railroad  rates  connecting  them  with  remote  parts  of  India, 
where  immense  numbers  of  cattle,  buffalo,  and  goats  and  sheep  are 
raised,  they  would  be  able  to  increase  their  trade  25  per  cent,  and 
protests  have  been  made.  The  number  of  animals  of  all  sorts  killed 
during  seasons  when  food  for  stock  is  scarce  is  almost  double  the 
number  killed  in  other  years,  and  Karachi  has  been  the  gainer  on 
this  account,  and  also  by  reason  of  the  diversion  of  hides  which 
formerly  went  from  Sind  to  Madras  to  be  tanned,  but  which  are 
now  shipped  raw  from  the  nearest  port 

During  the  year  1906-7  Karachi  imported  "  Glasgow  sweets  "  or 
confectionery  amounting  to  13,806  hundredweight,  valued  at  $131,870, 
which  is  regarded  as  a  large  import  of  such  goods  into  a  country  that 
manufactures  sweets  in  large  quantities,  but  the  natives  in  northwest 
India  seem  to  be  partial  to  Glasgow  confectionery. 

The  imports  of  kerosene  into  Karachi  during  the  year  amounted  to 
0,994,133  gallons,  valued  at  $1,514,036,  which  is  an  increase  of 
3,542,109  gallons  over  the  imports  of  1905-6,  valued  at  $561,057. 
There  w^as  sharp  competition  between  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  its  rivals,  the  Sumatra  Oil  Company  and  the  Burma  Oil  Com- 
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6 any.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  reported  to  have  handled  some 
oumania  oil  in  cases,  though  not  a  great  deal.  The  Karachi  imports 
of  oil  are  largely  distributed  in  Sind,  Punjab,  and  the  United 
Provinces. 


PARCELS    POST    FROM    UNITED    STATES. 
LACK  OF  THIS  CONVENIENCE  PROVES  DISADVANTAGEOUS. 

Keporting  from  Bombay,  Consul  E.  H.  Dennison,  says  that  the 
United  States  is  the  only  large  commercial  nation  that  has  no  par- 
cels-post convention  with  India,  with  the  following  result: 

In  order  to  send  small  packages  to  India,  American  manufacturers 
are  compelled  to  ship  them  first  to  England  by  express,  where  they 
are  mailed  parcels  post  to  destination.  This  is  obviously  a  more 
expensive  and  inconvenient  way  and  takes  longer.  There  are  many 
lines  in  which  our  trade  could  be  materially  improved  by  the  parcels- 
post  system.  The  Indian  importer's  chief  characteristic  is  conserva- 
tism, and  the  quickest  and  surest  way  to  get  his  trade  is  to  show  him 
a  sample.  The  parcels  post  would  take  the  place  of  a  salesman  and 
would  bring  samples  and  advertising  matter  in  an  easy  and  econom- 
ical way  to  him. 

Our  manufacturers  would  be  less  liable  to  ignore  small  orders, 
as  they  often  do,  if  there  were  a  convenient  way  to  make  shipments. 
These  small  orders  are  often  trial  orders,  and  may  be  the  forerunners 
of  a  large  and  flourishing  business.  When  our  cotton  piece-goods 
manufacturers  turn  their  attention  to  this,  the  greatest  piece-goods 
market  in  the  world,  a  parcels-post  system  will  almost  be  a  necessity, 
without  which  it  will  be  most  diflScult  to  do  business.  All  Indian 
piece-goods  importers  receive  generous  samples  of  cloth  from  Lanca- 
shire every  week  by  parcels  post.  These  are  used  to  solicit  orders. 
When  the  order  is  given,  and  just  before  the  shipment  of  the  goods, 
samples  cut  from  the  actual  cloth  to  be  sent  are  forwarded  ahead  of 
shipment.  These  are  given  by  the  importer  to  his  wholesale  cus- 
tomer, who  is  thus  enabled  to  blegin  at  once  to  take  orders  for  the  sale 
of  the  cloth,  which  usually  arrives  a  week  later.  For  the  convey- 
ance of  all  these  samples  the  parcels  post  is  used,  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  would  have  to  conform  to  this  custom 
if  they  are  ever  to  get  their  goods  on  this  market.  It  is  therefore 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  an  agreement  be  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  for  the  exchange  of  small  parcels  by  mail  with  India. 


COMMERCIAL    MADRAS. 
INCREASING  FOREIGN  TRADE — APICULTURE — HORSES  IMPORTED. 

Consul-General  Michael   furnishes  the  following  report  covering 

the  over-sea  trade  of  Madras  Presidencv : 

The  total  sea-borne  trade  of  Madras  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31, 1907,  showed  a  gain  of  $16,133,851,  or  16  per  cent,  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  1906.  The  coasting  trade  showed  an  increase 
of  9  per  cent.  The  main  features  of  the  trade  were  the  high  prices 
obtained  for  hides  and  skins  and  agricultural  products,  which  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  exports,  and  for  cotton  goods,  metaU<)  ^wd  \.Vi&\T  \SAXixvr 
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f actures,  which  are  the  chief  articles  of  import.  In  the  case  of  agri- 
cultural products,  the  exports  to  foreign  countries  of  grain  and  pulse 
amounted  to  2,024,146  hundredweights  more  than  in  the  previous 
year,  but  the  Presidency  imported  468,680  hundredweights  more  of 
these  products  from  other  provinces  in  India,  presumably  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  poorer  classes. 

Apparentljr,  apiculture  is  being  taken  up  as  an  industry  in  the 
Nizam's  dominions,  as  a  large  number  of  bees  were  imported  into 
Hyderabad,  Deccan,  from  Ceylon  during  1906-7.  Bee  culture  has 
been  neglected  over  all  of  India. 

The  fact  that  horses  to  the  value  of  $267,665  were  shipped  into  this 
one  province  in  one  year  is  suggestive;  and  I  may  with  propriety 
suggest  again  to  our  horse  raisers  that  there  is  a  good  market  for  the 
ri^t  kind  of  horses  in  India.  Madras  raises  the  very  finest  kind  of 
hump  cattle,  and  the  vessel  that  brought  a  cargo  of  horses  from 
America  could  load  back  with  hump  cattle,  which  seem  to  be  in  good 
demand  in  the  United  States  for  breeding  purposes. 


STRAITS    SETTLEMENTS. 

FOREIGN   COMMERCE. 
COMPARATIVB  SIX  MONTHS'  SHIPMENTS  OF  MALAYSIAN  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  following  table,  furnished  by  Vice-Consul-General  G.  E. 
Chamberlin,  of  Singapore,  shows  the  quantity,  in  tons  (2,240  pounds), 
of  exports  of  the  principal  products  from  the  Straits  Settlements, 
including  the  ports  of  Singapore  and  Penang,  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  years  1906  and  1907  to  the  United  States  direct,  to  England, 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  total  to  all  countries : 


Articles. 


United  States. 


1907. 


Cloves 3 

Coffee 170 

CubebH 6 

Gambler 6, 086 

Gambler  cube 086 

Gum: 

Benjamin 8 

Copal 2, 024 

Damar 198 

Gutta-percha 269 

Gutta-percha  Jelotong 6,  TKK) 

Hides 247 

Mace 36 

Nutmegs '  :«8 

Pepper:  I 

Black !  3, 425 

White !  (V44 

Rattans '  2. 707 

Rubber:  i 

Borneo 3M3 

Para 0 

India 

Sa^: 

Peari 1 85 

Flour 3,036 

Tapioca: 

Flake 828 

Flour 48 

Pearl i  3,177 

Tin I  7.152 

Pineapples  (cases) 146, 207 


1906.       1907. 


England. 
1906. 


Continent  of   '  Total  all  coun- 
Europe.        >  tries. 


112 

133 

5 

6,740 

896 

10 

2,106 

68 

86 

4,0:i4 

133 

13 

252 

2,805 

792 

2,161 

556 
6 


27 


38 
2,395 

632 

1,207 

3, 94S 

7,178 

41, 181 


3, 162 
504 

21 

1,484 

114 

918 

346 

1,145 

16 

59 

1.020 

1,268 

952 

181 
245 
103 

563 
10,840 

2.837 

593 

3, 997 

h,,  467 


1907. 


58 


8,099 
353 

94 

1,256 

62 

722 

381 

1.223 

19 

103 

921 

763 

1,345 

213 
108 
176 

1.274 
10, 202 

2, 574 

4,302 

2. 967 

1M.037 


0 
89 


3,898 
718 

92 
1,615 
170 
664 
349 
133 


1906.    I    1907. 


1 
200 


4,864 
408 

116 
921 
43 
492 
652 
281 


24 

4,306 

936 

5,429 

284 
18 


863 
6,876 

1,293 

115 

2, 147 

3.911 


285,783   23S,076     33,857 


3,842 
1,384 
5,466 

486 

14 


995 
6,367 

2,746 

14 

1,2«1 

3,767 

23,161 


30 

259 

6 

12,146 

1,908 

121 
5,128 

482 

1.851 

7,201 

1,525 

62 

421 

8,751 
2,848 
9,088 

848 
263 
108 

1,611 
20,752 

4,958 

756 

9,321 

27,530 

465,847 


1906. 


171 

333 

5 

14,208 

1,667 

219 
4,283 

163 

1,300 

6,067 

1,637 

32 

364 

7,068 
2,939 
8,951 

1,265 
1-27 
176 

2,307 
18,954 

5.962 

5,6;« 

8.176 

29.018 

802,418 
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GERMANY'S    TRADE    INCREASING. 
BUYING  MORE  RAW  MATERIALS  AND  SELLING  MORE  MANUFACTURES. 

Consul  E.  L.  Harris,  in  a  report  from  Smyrna,  says  the  following 
table  will  show  to  what  extent  Grermany  is  drawing  raw  material 
from  Asia  Minor,  the  statistics  being  from  the  German  yearbook  for 
1907  and  relate  to  the  calendar  year  1906 : 


Products. 


Raw  cotton 

Zinc  ore 

Barley 

Rye 

S^me 

Tobacco  leaves . 
Hides  and  skins 


Tons. 

Value. 

746 

9194.108 

10,816 

880.752 

8,717 

309.162 

7,881 

244,902 

4.254 

306,544 

1,469 

421.260 

734 

482,188 

Products. 


Wine. 
Wool, 


Total  raw  material  . . . . 
Carpets,  figs,  raisins,  sundries. 


Total. 


Tons. 


3889 
525 


38,530 


Value. 


8259^182 
168,742 


2,766,840 
^800,760 


9,567,600 


It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  amomit  of  raw  material  Ger- 
many draws  from  Asia  Minor  is  considerable.  The  barley  and  rye 
imported  from  this  country  formerly  came  from  the  Balkan  States. 
It  is  only  in  recent  years  tnat  cotton  from  Smyrna  has  begun  to  find 
favor  in  Germany,  and  much  larger  quantities  would  be  purchased 
on  this  market  if  the  cotton  area  along  the  Aidin  Railroad  could  sup- 

giy  it.  In  1903  the  supply  of  cotton  purchased  in  this  market  by 
erman  manufacturers  amounted  to  only  40  tons.  This  amount  has 
been  increased  to  746  tons  in  three  years'  time.  It  is  the  same  with 
zinc  ore,  barley,  and  rye.  In  fact^  since  Germany  established  a 
regular  line  of  steamships  to  Asia  Minor,  which  enables  her  to  move 
cargoes  to  Hamburg  without  transshipment,  she  has  increased  her 
imports  from  the  Levant  about  100  per  cent. 

INTRODUCING   GERMAN   GOODS  IN   ASIA   MINOR. 

On  the  other  hand,  Germany  has  also  been  able  to  increase  her  ex- 
ports to  these  parts  at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent  in  six  years'  time.  For 
1906  the  exports  amounted  to  $5,207,400.  Of  these  exports  railway 
supplies,  hosiery,  and  woolen  goods  take  the  lead.  In  1906  the  export 
trade  in  these  three  branches  of  merchandise  amounted  to  £i,441  tons, 
valued  at  $225,000,  against  nothing  a  few  years  ago.  Germany  is 
now  practically  supplying  all  the  rails  and  rolling  material  for  the 
Anatolian  Eailroad.  She  is  also  making  great  mroads  into  Eng- 
land's hosiery  and  woolen  goods  trade  m  this  countrjr.  Holland, 
Italy,  France,  Austria,  and  England  have  commanded  this  market  in 
turn.  Germany  is  now  coming  rapidly  to  the  front.  German  manu- 
facturers are  now  sending  direct  to  the  Levant  on  her  own  ships  and 
indirect  through  other  markets  large  quantities  of  beer,  chemicals, 
watches,  clocks,  toys,  cheap  enffravings,  and  many  otfier  articles. 
The  bazaars  of  Smyrna  are  filled  with  goods  "  made  in  Germany." 

The  fact  that  Germany  is  buying  more  raw  material  in  Asia 
Minor  means  that  she  is  buying  a  less  amount  some  place  else.  Ger- 
many is  also  evidently  going  upon  the  principle  that  it  pavs  to  buy 
well  of  a  customer  to  whom  she  in  turn  wishes  to  sell  something,  and 
her  trade  balance  with  Asiatic  Turkey  shows  only  about  $1,000,000 
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in  favor  of  the  latter.  Take  the  American  imports  from  Asia  Minor, 
for  example.  The  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  show  that 
$3,145,000  worth  of  merchandise  passed  from  Smyrna  to  the  United 
States,  or  about  half  what  is  sent  from  the  rest  of  the  country.  In 
other  words,  American  merchants  buy  in  this  city  alone  about  half 
what  the  merchants  of  Germany  do  in  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor. 
Our  exports  to  Asiatic  Turkey  amount  to  $645,000.  The  trade  bal- 
ance therefore  is  all  in  favor  of  Turkey.  The  two  new  steamship 
lines  now  plying  between  Smyrna  and  New  York  and  other  American 
ports  should  enable  American  manufacturers  to  successfully  compete 
m  this  market  along  many  lines. 


TURKISH    MATCH    TRADE. 
NONE   ARE   MANUFACTURED   IN   THE   EMPIRE — VALUE   OF   IMPORTS. 

Consul  Harris  writes  that  no  matches  are  made  in  the  Turkish 
Empire,  as  he  understands.  An  attempt  was  made  a  few  yeai-s  ago 
to  start  a  factory  at  San  Stefano,  near  Constantinople,  but  it  had  to 
be  closed  on  account  of  being  unable  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
imported  article.    The  consul  continues : 

Sulphur  matches  with  colored  heads,  of  Austrian  manufacture,  put 
up  in  small  circular  boxes,  at  one  time  practically  held  this  market, 
their  only  rival  being  the  safety  match  imported  from  England,  which 
had  but  a  small  sale  owing  to  its  higher  cost.  The  trade  in  the  fore- 
going class  of  Austrian  matches  was  reduced  to  nothing  when  a 
Swedish  match  of  the  "  strikq-anywhere  "  kind  was  placed  upon  the 
market,  as  the  Austrian  matches  would  not  light  except  after  much 
spluttering  and  the  emission  of  obnoxious  fumes.  Tnc  ready  sale 
attendant  upon  the  importation  of  the  Swedish  matches  caused  l^rge 
quantities  of  imitations  of  them  to  be  manufactured  in  Austria  and 
Roumania  and  which  were  placed  upon  the  market  in  Smyrna.  These 
imitations  were  made  up  in  exactly  similar  boxes  to  those  first  im- 
ported, the  size,  color,  and  design  bemg  practically  identical.  Smyrna 
and  its  environs  now  consume  about  $52,000  of  these  matches  a  year. 

Thin  wax  vestas  put  uj)  in  small  cardboard  boxes,  with  illustrations 
on  the  outside,  and  containing  about  200  matches  to  the  box,  are  im- 
ported solely  from  Italy.  Some  400  cases  of  30  gross,  valued  at 
$12,000,  are  imported  annually.  Safety  matches  and  the  other  better 
class  kinds  are  imported  from  Austria,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  about 
$50,000  worth  being  required  each  year.  For  lighting  their  cigarettes 
the  native  population  uses  a  kind  of  fusee  manufactured  in  Styria,  in 
Austria.  It  consists  of  brown  paper  impregnated  with  saltpeter,  each 
strip  of  which  is  perforated  so  that  it  may  be  easily  torn  into  small 
slips,  and  is  provided  with  a  match  head.  About  $80,000  worth  is 
imported  each  year. 

In  many  parts  of  Turkey  the  old  steel  and  flint  under  box  is  still 
in  general  use,  especially  among  the  conservative  older  peasants,  who 
do  not  approve  of  spending  money  for  m^tclie^^  when  they  can  obtain 
fire  in  other  ways.  The  total  import  of  matches  into  Smyrna  is  some 
6,800  cases  per  annum,  valued  at  $150,000. 
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RAG    AND    BONE    BUSINESS. 
AMERICAN   BUYERS  ARE  OFFERING   HIGHEST  PRICES  AT  SMYRNA. 

Consul  Harris  also  states  that  a  trade  which  gives  promise  of  a 
future  in  Smyrna  is  the  rag  and  bone  industry,  although  at  the 
present  time  it  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  two  firms.  The  details  of 
the  business  follow : 

The  rags  when  gathered  are  taken  to  the  warehouses  and  are 
there  sorted,  chiefly  by  women,  who,  working  from  dawn  to  sunset, 
earn  from  23  to  30  cents  a  day,  according  to  the  season.  After  sort- 
ing, the  rags  are  made  up  into  bales  of  about  450  pounds  each, 
hydraulic  pressure  being  used  to  compress  the  bales.  The  balers 
receive  9  cents  for  making  each  bale,  and  earn  on  an  average  45  cents 
a  day.  Th6  expense  of  preparing  rags  for  shipment,  from  the  time 
they  are  received  until  they  are  finally  baled,  for  sorting,  baling, 
warehousing,  etc.,  may  be  calculated  at  20  to  23  cents  per  hundred- 
weight, according  to  the  season. 

Of  cotton  rags,  some  2,500  bales,  weighing  about  1,125,000  pounds, 
are  collected  annually  in  Smyrna.  Italy  and  England  are  generally 
good  customers,  but  as  at  the  present  moment  American  dealers  are 
offering  the  highest  prices,  the  bulk  of  these  rags  are  shipped  to  the 
United  States.  An  average  lot  of  cotton  rags,  as  collected  in  the 
United  States  will,  when  sorted,  produce  about  50  per  cent  of  white 
rags,  20  per  cent  of  blue,  and  the  balance  all  sorts,  and  contracts  of 
sale  usually  specify  these  proportions.  Contracts  for  the  sale  of  any 
one  class  and  alone  are  not  made. 

About  80  tons  of  woolen  rags  are  collected  annually  and  shipped 
chiefly  to  England  and  France.  Prices  range  from  $21.30  down  to 
$2.50  per  hundredweight.  The  lowest  qualities  are  shipped  to  France 
to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers. 

England,  France,  and  Germany  import  about  700  tons  of  bones 
annually  from  Smyrna.  At  the  time  oi  writing  sales  are  being  made 
at  $20.50  per  ton.  Horns  are  exclusively  shipped  to  Marseille,  the 
total  export  from  Smyrna,  including  lamb  and  cow  horns,  as  well  as 
hoofs,  being  about  150  tons  a  year. 


LIVING    EXPENSES. 
HOUSE  RENTS  VARY LOW   COST  AMONG   WORKING   CLASSES. 

In  reporting  upon  living  expenses  in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  Con- 
sul Harris  w  rites  as  follows : 

A  house  containing  a  dining  room  and  two  reception  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  with  four  or  five  bedrooms  on  the  second  floor,  will  cost 
from  $200  to  $500  a  year,  according  to  location.  The  finest  residences 
in  Smyrna  are  occupied  by  Europeans  and  are  situated  on  the  quay 
and  at  the  Point,  the  former  renting  from  $1,000  to  $1,500,  while  the 
latter  bring  $300  to  $G00.  The  cost  of  house  rent  for  laboring  people 
also  varies  according  to  location.  A  house  with  two  rooms  and 
kitchen  rents  for  $4  a  month,  while  smaller  houses  cost  $2.40  a  month. 
The  cost  of  living  among  the  working  classes  is  very  low  in  compari- 
son with  American  and  even  European  conditions.  The  lower  class 
of  laborers  can  manage  to  live  on  about  15  cents  a  day,  while  the  better 
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class  requires  double  and  treble  that  sum.  Summer  is  the  happy  sea- 
son for  the  laboring  community  in  Smyrna*  Fruit  is  plentitul  and 
cheap,  and  workmen  practically  live  on  it. 


FUEL    TRADE   AT    SMYRNA. 
SELLING   PRICES    OF    CHARCOAL,   FIREWOOD,   AND    GOAL. 

Mr.  Harris  sends  the  following  report  about  the  trade  in  fuel  in 

that  Turkish  city : 

Charcoal  costs  $1.10  a  hundredweight,  and  it  is  practically  all 
obtained  locally.  Charcoal  burners  have  cleared  the  hills  around 
Smyrna  of  all  the  brush  oak  and  other  small  trees  for  this  purpose. 
Firewood  costs  75  cents  a  hundredweight.  The  forests  within  several 
hundred  mUes  of  Smyrna  have  been  completely  depleted  without  hav- 
ing been  replanted  in  any  respect.  More  than  100,000  tons  of  coal 
are  imported  annually,  the  greater  part  coming  from^  England,  the 
balance  from  Heraclea,  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  Turkish  mines  pro- 
duce about  400,000  tons  a  year,  which  is  nearly  all  sent  to  Egypt, 
Genoa,  Marseille,  Smyrna,  and  the  Piraeus,  either  as  coal  or  in  tno 
shape  of  forge  coke.  English  Cardiff  coal  sells  for  $5.12,  English 
Newcastle  coal  for  $5.30,  and  Turkish  coal  for  $5.10  a  ton,  delivered. 


AMERICAN    TRADE    WITH    SYRIA. 
BEIRUT  IS  A  GOOD  PLACE  FOR  BUILDING  UP  TURKISH  COMMERCE. 

According  to  Consul-General  G.  B.  Ravndal,  of  Beirut,  the  trade 
of  the  United  Sta.tes  with  Syria  is  steadily  advancing.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  this  statement,  he  has  compiled  the  following  sta- 
tistics : 

The  imports  from  United  States  into  Beirut  in  recent  years  have 
represented  the  following  aggregates: 


Year. 


1897 
1899 
1900 


Value. 


Year. 


$47,540  I  1901. 
50.520  1902. 
^,678  i    1904. 


Value. 


$102,023 

95, 430 

598,790 


Year. 


1905. 
1906. 


Value. 


$272,387 
350,000 


American  exports  to  Syria  are  growing  in  both  volume  and  variety. 
Ten  years  ago  the  only  "American  "  article  exported  to  Syria  to  any 
extent  was  sewing  machines,  and  they  came  from  Glasgow.  At  pres- 
ent American  exports  to  Syria  consist  of  petroleum,  oleomargarine, 
beer,  canned  groceries,  leather,  wire  nails,  cotton  goods,  drugs,  paints, 
machinery,  hardware,  furniture,  safes,  and  various  other  kinds  of 
merchandise,  shipped  from  American  ports  to  Beirut.  The  last  dec- 
ade has  witnessed  a  noteworthy  extension  of  the  commercial  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Syria.  A  foundation  has  been 
laid  upon  which  the  trade  now  created  is  sure  to  develop  into  impor- 
tant (fimensions,  not  merely  keeping  step  with  the  progress  of  the 
country,  but  also  securing  a  more  proportional  share  of  the  total  busi- 
ness ox  western  Asia  as  compared  with  other  nations. 

Referring  to  the  table  of  imports  from  America,  the  slight  decrease 
noted  in  1902  was  caused  by  an  overstock  of  wire  nails  and  structural 
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iron  imported  during  the  previous  year;  also  that  the  somewhat  ab- 
normal increase  in  1904  was  due  to  large  sales  of  Pennsylvania  steel 
rails  for  the  Mecca  railroad. 

EXPORTS  A  BASIS  FOR  A  RECIPROCAL  TRADE. 

As  for  the  exports  from  Syria  to  the  United  States,  during  the 
same  period,  the  following  figures  are  submitted  (collated  from  con- 
sular invoice  books) : 


Yew. 


1897 
1899 
1900 


Value. 


1289,171 
318,727 
414,280 


Year. 


1901 
1902 
1904 


Value. 


1820.467 
404,468 
656,946 


Year. 


1906. 
1906. 


Value. 


1887,476 
566,660 


Wool  is  the  principal  article  of  export  from  Syria  to  the  United 
States.  I  am  still  hopeful,  however,  that  Syrian  raw  silk  soon  will 
find  its  way  direct  to  the  American  market.  Negotiations  on  that 
score  have  been  resumed  and  are  being  active^  pushed.  Syria 
exports  annuallv  some  $5,000,000  worth  of  silk  thread;  silk  is  in 
fact  to  Syria  what  wheat  used  to  be  to  our  Northwest,  what  cotton 
still  is  to  the  South.  If  we  bought  from  Syria  $2,000,000  to  $8,000,- 
000  worth  of  raw  silk  each  year,  these  markets,  reciprocally,  would 
accord  our  manufactures  a  still  heartier  welcome. 

Other  products  of  these  regions  which  are  being  exported  to  the 
United  States  from  Beirut  are  olive  oil,  skins,  Damascus  hand- 
woven  silk  fabrics,  cotton  lace,  Palestine  bitumen,  Persian  rugs, 
Latakia  tobacco,  and  Arabian  horses.  Some  of  this  exportation  is 
carried  on  tlirough  European  middlemen.  Large  shipments  of 
Syrian  wool,  for  instance,  destined  for  the  United  States,  are  boucht 
by  Liverpool  brokers  and  proceed  to  our  country  after  being  rebaled 
in  some  British  port.  It  is  claimed  that  a  portion  of  the  Syrian  raw 
silk  product  goes  to  the  United  States  after  first  being  sold  in 
France  and  receiving  the  Lyonese  inspection  mark.  It  is  further 
alle^d  that  important  quantities  of  C^^rus  carobs  are  sold  in  the 
Umted  States  after  being  ground  in  England  and  turned  into 
cattle  food.    Why  not  deal  direct? 

Direct  dealings  will  prove  a  financial  benefit  to  producer  and 
trader  and  consumer  alike.  They  will  greatly  strengthen  and  ex- 
tend existiujg  relations  between  the  commercial  interests  of  the  two 
countries.  They  will  ultimately  call  into  existence  the  direct  and 
regular  steamship  facilities  which  we  so  urgently  need  for  the 
proper  fostering  of  our  commerce  in  the  Levant  and  tne  Near  East. 


SYRIAN    DEVELOPMENT. 
.  BEIBUT   TRAMWAY   CONCESSION GAS   COMPANY   ENTERS   NEW   FIELD. 

Consul-General  Ravndal  also  reports  that  active  preparations  are 

now  being  made  for  the  installment  of  an  electric  street-car  system 

in  Beirut.     Concerning  the  development  of  various  cities  of  Asiatic 

Turkey  he  writes: 

Some  of  the  streets  are  being  widened  and  buildings  torn  down  to 
give  room  for  this  modem  improvement.  In  the  old  town  a  passage 
IS  being  cut  through  an  almost  solid  mass  of  square^  fL^l-T^^iftdi  ^^x^^ 
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houses  erected  more  than  a  centuiy  ago.  Of  all  the  cities  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  Damascus  was  the  nrst  to  employ  electricity.  Beirut  is 
now  following  in  the  wake. 

The  concession  for  Beirut,  which  holds  good  for  ninety-nine  years, 
was  granted  by  the  Sultan's  Government  to  an  Ottoman  corporation, 
which  in  turn  leased  its  charter  to  a  Belgian  company.  The  director- 
general  informs  me  that  the  company  is  spending  some  $500,000  for 
rails,  rolling  stock,  machinery,  cables,  buildings,  tools,  etc.,  and  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  material  needed  has  been  ordered  in  Belgium, 
some  minor  bill^  being  filled  in  Germany  and  France.  For  the  gen- 
eration of  electricity  the  company  has  decided  to  use  coal. 

Electric  light  wiU  speedily  be  introduced  in  Beirut  by  the  owners 
of  the  present  gas  plant.  [The  name  of  this  concern,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  new  electric  tramway  concessionaires,  are  filed  with  the  Bureau 
of  Manufactures.]  American  trade  in  new  markets  would  be  greatly 
encouraged  and  promoted  by  American  investments  of  capital  for  the 
development  of  natural  resources  which  lie  dormant  and  in  public 
works.  Our  capital  seems  too  timid  and  too  suspicious  of  foreign 
conditions.  In  this  connection  I  would  also  quote  from  a  letter  re- 
cently written  by  me  to  an  electric  manufacturing  company  in  the 
United  States : 

Usually  corporations  of  this  kind  are  formed  by  Ottoman  subjects  backed  by 
foreign  capital,  and  the  material  needed  is  bought  in  the  country  from  which 
the  capital  is  supplied.  It  would  therefore  be  best  for  American  manufacturers 
of  electrical  supplies  to  send  agents  to  Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing concessions  for  such  cities  as  have  not  already  been  covered  by  Ger- 
mans, Belgians,  etc. 

Turkey  in  Asia  is  a  rich  country  and  worth  paying  attention  to  by  our  manu- 
facturers and  merchants.  It  is  just  beginning  to  be  seriously  exploited.  But 
unless  Americans  are  prepared  to  invest  money  out  here  in  railroads,  irrigation 
works,  mines,  street  cars,  electric-lighting  plants,  hotels,  and  tourist  resorts  or 
similar  enterprises  American  trade  will  not  acquire  deep  roots  in  these  regions. 
Nor  can  we  expect  to  reap  much  of  a  harvest  from  the  enterprise  of  other  for- 
eigners in  these  parts. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  RAILROADS  AND  HARBORS SOLDIERS  DOING  THE  WORK. 

In  reference  to  the  Damascus-Mecca  system  and  other  railroads  in 
Syria,  2,800,000  Turkish  liras  ($13,320,000)  are  said  to  have  been 
collected  for  this  unique  undertaking,  while  it  is  calculated  that 
1,500,000  Turkish  liras  ($6,600,000)  more  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  railroad  as  far  as  Mecca.  Five  thousand  soldiers  are  at  wotk  on 
the  line.  Naturally  their  employment  substantially  reduces  the  labor 
bill.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Damascus-Mecca  Railroad  (total  length 
1,180  miles)  will  be  finished  as  far  as  Medina  by  September  1,  1908, 
which  date  marks  the  anniversary  of  the  Sultan's  accession  to  the 
throne.  The  280  miles  between  Medina  and  Mecca  will  probably 
require  about  two  years  more. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  the  Ottoman  Government  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  from  Haifa  to  Jerusalem,  also  of  a  protected 
harbor  at  Haifa  which  is  intended  to  be  several  times  larger  than  the 
harbor  of  Beirut.  The  latter  is  under  French  control,  as  are  the  rail- 
roads issuing  from  Beirut.  Ultimately,  no  doubt,  a  railroad  will  be 
built  connecting  Bagdad  with  the  Syrian  system  of  railroads.  It  is 
also  reasonably  certain  that  a  railroad  will  shortly  be  built,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  from  Suez  to  Akaba. 

It  is  surmised  that  the  construction  of  the  Haifa  harbor,  which  is 
an  undertaking  of  considerable  magnitude,  will  be  intrusted  to  some 
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private,  probably  foreigjn,  corporation.  Americans  desiroi|3.  of  ob- 
taining a  foothold  in  this  region  in  harbor  or  railroad  construction, 
in  the  introduction  of  electric  tramways,  electric-light  plants  and  tele- 
phones, in  the  working  of  mines,  in  irrigation  projects,  etc.,  should 
lose  no  time  in  repairing  to  Constantinople.  The  Ottoman  Emj)ire 
is  abundantly  rich.  Her  natural  resources  are  just  now  beginning 
to  be  seriously  developed  and  exploited.  Many  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  geographical  position  of  Haifa  inevitably  points  to  that  port 
in  the  future  attaining  a  high  rank  among  the  principal  seaports  of 
the  Levant. 


RUSSIA. 

TRANS-CAUCASIAN   CITIES. 
TRANSACTION  OP  BUSINESS  IN  RUSSIa's  SOUTHERNMOST  PROVINCE. 

In  forwarding  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  a  list  of  the  leading 
merchants  and  business  firms  of  the  three  Russian  cities,  Batum, 
Baku,  and  Tiflis,  Consul  W.  M.  Masterson  makes  the  following 
comments : 

These  cities  combined  have  a  population  of  considerably  over 
300,000  inhabitants,  and  in  them  is  transacted  practically  all  of  the 
business  in  the  Caucasus.  Tiflis,  the  largest  of  the  three,  is  situated 
some  250  miles  inland  on  the  Government  line  of  railroad  that  runs 
from  Batum  to  Baku,  and  at  Tiflis  a  new  railway  line  branches  off  to 
the  south  and  runs  to  Julfa,  on  the  Persian  frontier,  which  is  but  60 
miles  from  that  point  to  Tabriz,  the  largest  city  of  western  Persia. 

Tiflis  is  the  seat  of  government  of  all  the  Caucasian  provinces,  and 
is  thus  the  headquarters  of  all  the  oflScial  power  in  this  part  of  Russia 
and  the  residence  of  the  viceroy.  There  is  a  large  and  varied  trade  in 
the  city  and  it  is  the  principal  market  and  distributing  point  of  this 
entire  section  of  country.  The  city  is  modern,  well  lighted,  has  paved 
streets,  many  magnificent  public  buildings  and  residences,  commo- 
dious business  houses  and  markets,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
rug  markets  in  the  East.  The  principal  exports  from  Tiflis  to 
America  are  wool,  sheep  and  goat  skins,  and  carpets,  and  while  there 
are  doubtless  imports  from  America,  all  the  articles  are  transshipped 
from  the  European  ports,  so  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  kind,  quantity, 
value,  or  from  what  ports  they  were  originally  shipped. 

Baku,  lying  on  the  Caspian  Sea  some  700  miles  east  from  Batum, 
is  a  city  or  over  160,000  inhabitants,  and  near  it  are  the  great  Russian 
oil  fields.  The  prosperity  of  this  city  is  thus  dependent  on  the  output 
of  the  oil  wells,  the  manufacture  of  its  products,  and  in  the  industries 
that  have  sprung  up  incident  to  this  one  enterprise.  A  recent  report 
of  the  British  vice-consul  at  that  place  tells  oi  this  petroleum  indus- 
try, its  importance,  and  of  the  gradual  diminution  of  it  owing  to 
the  continuous  labor  troubles  ana  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
country  in  general.  In  addition  to  the  line  of  railroad  that  extends 
from  featum  to  Baku,  over  which  passes  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  oil,  in  cases,  barrels,  and  tanks,  and  over  which  the  trade  of  the 
trans-Caspian  country  passes,  there  is  an  oil  pipe  line  extending  from 
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Baku  to  Batum,  both  of  which  enterprises  are  owned  by  the  Russian 
Gk)yemment.  A  line  of  railroad  also  connects  Baku  with  Odessa  and 
St  Petersburg. 

SHIPPING  AT  BAKU  AND  BATUM. 

Baku  is  the  headquarters  of  practically  all  the  shipping  on  the  Cas- 
pian Sea^  and  there  are  lines  of  steamers  running  from  the  city  to  the 
Volga  River,  to  Resht,  on  the  Persian  coast,  which  is  the  terminus  of 
the  main  road  leading  to  Teheran,  the  capital  of  Persia,  and  a  line 
running  across  the  Caspian  Sea,  wnich  connects  with  the  Trans-Cas- 
pian Railroad,  this  line  running  practically  to  the  borders  of  the 
Chinese  Empire. 

Batum,  the  smallest  and  most  unimportant  of  these  cities  commer- 
cially, is  only  the  shipping  point  for^aku  and  Tiflis  and  has  little 
trade  aside  from  supplying  the  immediate  demands  of  its  inhabitants. 
By  far  the  greatest  inaustry  of  the  place  is  in  the  shipping  of  petro- 
leum in  bulk  and  in  the  manufacture  of  tins  and  cases  for  oil  and  in 
the  subsequent  distribution  of  oil  in  this  manner. 

There  are  nine  regular  lines  of  foreign  frei^t  and  passenger 
steamers  coming  to  Batum,  besides  the  triweekly  Kussian  line,  iDcca- 
sional  outside  steamers,  and  the  regular  lines  of  tank  steamers  en- 
gaged solely  in  the  transportation  of  petroleum.  The  nine  foreign 
fines  are  two  British,  two  French,  two  Grerman,  one  Greek,  one  Italian, 
and  one  Austrian.  These  with  the  Russian  line  and  the  coasting 
steamers  and  sailing  craft  carry  annually  from  260,000  to  300,000 

Eassengers  into  and  out  of  this  port.    As  for  the  amount  of  freight 
andled  by  these  lines,  the  quantity  or  value  is  not  stated  by  the  local 
customs  authorities. 


DECORATIVE    EXPOSITION. 
INTERNATIONAL  DISPLAY  OF  HOUSEHOLD  EFFECTS  AT  ST.  PETEBSBURG. 

An  industrial  exposition  of  decorative  art  and  home  furnishings 
will  take  place  at  St.  Petersburg  during  the  summer  of  1908  (the 
day  of  opening  and  closing  to  be  announced  later)  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  business,  to  show  the  progress  achieved  in  these  indus- 
tries, and  to  develop  the  artistic  style  of  the  manufacturers. 

The  exposition  is  under  the  protection  of  the  Dowager  Empress  of 
Russia  Maria  Feodorovna,  ana  the  organization  of  the  exposition  is 
in  charge  of  a  committee,  of  which  IS^dame  la  Baronne  oe  Wolflf  is 
president.  Works  of  art,  sculpture,  paintings,  ornaments,  glass  and 
crystal  ware,  table  silver,  linen,  laces  and  embroideries,  lamps,  musi- 
cal instruments,  furniture,  kitchen  ware  and  utensils,  etc.,  will  be  ex- 
hibited. The  administration  is  to  receive  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
everything  sold,  and  if  the  price  is  over  250  francs,  5  per  cent.  Ex- 
hibitions will  be  guarded  against  theft;  but  the  administration  can 
not  be  held  responsible  for  accidents,  fire,  etc.  A  specially  reduced 
freight  rate  has  been  granted  over  Russian  railways  by  the  minister 
of  finance,  and  a  committee  is  charged  to  solicit  similar  reduction  on 
the  railways  of  other  countries  for  exhibits  sent  to  the  exposition. 
Copies  (in  French)  of  the  specifications  for  exhibits,  and  a  blank 
form  for  space  applications,  will  be  loaned  to  those  interested  on 
their  application  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures. 
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OMAN. 

TRAFFIC    OF    SUR. 
AN   ARABIAN   CX)AST  TOWN  AND  MERCHANDISE   HANDLED. 

Consul  William  CoflSn,  in  reporting  on  the  trade  of  Sur,  one  of  the 
principal  towns  on  the  east  coast  of  Arabia,  about  80  miles  southeast 
of  his  consulate  at  Maskat,  states  that  it  is  interesting  principally  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  the  entrepot  for  most  of  the  commerce  of  south- 
eastern Oman : 

This  district  is  practically  unknown  to  white  men,  and  the  trade  of 
Sur  affords  about  the  only  available  indication  of  the  nature  and 
volume  of  its  commerce.  The  annual  imports  of  Sur  are  estimated 
to  be  between  $300,000  and  $350,000.  Exact  returns  are  not  avail- 
able, and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  estimate  is  too  liberal. 

The  principal  items  of  trade  are  rice,  wheat,  and  other  grains, 
piece  goods,  arms  and  ammunition,  coffee,  sugar,  and  timber.  Arms 
and  ammunition  and  piece  goods  are  brou^t  from  Maskat.  The 
bulk  of  the  trade  in  rice,  grains,  coffee,  sugar,  etc.,  is  with  India. 
Most  of  the  timber  is  brought  from  Zanzibar.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  dinerent  items  of  import,  but  timber,  arms, 
rice,  and  wheat  are  the  heaviest.  America's  share  in  the  trade  is 
confined  to  sheetings.  These  are  sent  down  from  Maskat,  and  also 
reach  Sur  in  coasting  buggalows  from  Aden. 

The  trade  of  Sur  does  not  represent  the  total  commerce  of  south- 
eastern Oman.  Bungalows  bring  merchandise  to  smaller  ports  along 
the  coast,  but  no  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  outside  trade  is  obtain- 
able. Sur  itself  is  a  neat,  clean  little  town  of  about  2,500  inhabitants. 
Its  people  have  been  known  for  many  years  as  bold  sailors,  and  the 
sea  still  furnishes  a  living  to  a  goodly  proportion  of  them.  Formerly 
Sur  was  the  center  of  the  slave  trade  between  Oman  and  the  African 
coast,  but  since  the  suppression  of  that  industry  its  shipowners  have 
turned  their  attention  to  other  lines  of  commerce.  Their  buggalows 
now  trade,  when  cargo  offers,  between  Arabia,  India,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  Zanzibar.  During  a  recent  visit  I  counted  about  75  large  bugga- 
lows hauled  out  to  await  the  passing  of  the  monsoon  season.  Four 
or  five  were  under  construction  along  the  shore.  Timber  for  use  in 
shipbuilding  forms  an  important  item  in  Sur's  imports.  There  is  an 
excellent  harbor  for  buggalows  at  Sur,  a  narrow  passage  leading  from 
the  roadstead  into  a  landlocked  harbor  which  could  easily  accommo- 
date all  the  shipping  owned  in  the  town. 

There  are  no  white  men  in  business  at  Sur,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
the  commercial  situation  there  offers  no  particular  attraction  to  them 
at  present.  The  exports  are  insignificant,  and  consist  principally  of 
fish,  sharks'  fins,  etc.  Eight  or  ten  Hindu  merchants  are  established 
there,  and  do  a  good  share  of  the  trade. 


AFRICA. 

EGYPT. 

THRIVING    PORT    OF    ALEXANDRIA. 
GRATIFYING  PROSPERITY  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  AMERICAN   TRADE. 

Consular  Agent  E.  Alexander  Powell,  of  Alexandria,  submits  the 

following  review  of  the  commercial  conditions,  past,  present,  and 

prospective,  of  Egypt's  commercial  metropolis : 

It  is  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  Alexandria  was  a  heap  of 
smoking  ruins,  pillaged  by  Arabi's  lawless  soldiery  and  trembling 
under  the  bombardment  of  the  British  fleet.  To-day,  a  Phoenix  risen 
from  her  ashes,  she  stands  supreme  among  Levantine  cities.  Her 
port  is  one  of  the  busiest  in  all  the  Mediterranean.  Her  broad  thor- 
oughfares and  shaded  boulevards  are  alive  with  an  unending  stream 
of  traffic.  The  crowded  quarters  of  the  old  city,  which  suffered  so 
terribly  in  1882,  have  given  way  to  roomier  streets  and  flower-planted 
squares.  The  inadequate  buildings  of  an  earlier  period  have  been 
replaced  by  imposing  palaces  and  ministries  and  tribunals,  W  hand- 
some office  buildings  and  luxurious  apartment  houses.  Wnen  the 
hostelries  now  in  course  of  construction  are  completed,  Alexandria 
will  be  surpassed  in  hotel  accommodation  by  few  cities  of  her  size  in 
the  world.  Real  estate,  both  urban  and  suburban,  is  bringing  prices 
that  are  little  short  of  fabulous.  One  hundred  dollars  per  square 
pic  (27  inches  square)  has  been  asked  and  given  for  reclaimed  and 
practically  unimproved  land  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city's  business 
section. 

CENSUS — INCREASE  IN  LAND  VALUES  AND  IN  PRICE  OF  COTTON. 

The  census  of  Alexandria,  which  has  just  been  taken,  gives  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  municipality  as  380,000,  of  whom  about  one-seventh  are 
Europeans,  but  the  methods  of  the  native  enumerators  were  so  unre- 
liable that,  I  am  informed,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  take  an- 
other census.  Reliable  estimates  place  the  present  population  of  the 
city  as  well  over  400,000. 

The  rapid  rise  of  land  values  in  recent  years  was  quickly  followed 
by  greatly  increased  prices  paid  for  the  cotton  crop,  both  of  these 
movements  serving  to  produce  an  accumulation  of  much  wealth  to 
landed  proprietors,  cultivators,  speculators,  and,  in  fact,  to  most  other 
classes.  A  demand  for  better  housing  accommodation  was  the  natural 
result,  and  this  in  turn  led  to  a  desire  for  modern  comforts,  which  is 
extending  rapidly  owing  to  various  causes,  which  include  the  annual 
migration  to  Europe  for  the  summer  months,  the  civilizing  influence 
of  travel  in  other  countries,  the  greater  freedom  which  of  late  years 
has  been  given  to  Moslem  women,  the  spread  of  education,  and  the 
attraction  to  village  notables  and  wealthy  fellaheen  held  forth  by  resi- 
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dence  in  Alexandria  or  Cairo.  Building  sites  have  changed  hands  with 
bewildering  rapidity,  and  have  in  many  cases  realized  twice  their 
original  value  in  a  few  months.  Old  dwellings  have  been  demolished 
in  every  direction  and  replaced  by  large  blocks  of  office  buildings, 
flats,  and  apartment  houses  fitted  with  modern  sanitary  appliances, 
facilities  for  gas  or  electric  lighting,  and  conveniences  of  every  de- 
scription. 

Innumerable  stock  companies  have  been  floated  to  deal  with  one 
form  of  development  and  another.  Wealthy  Egyptians,  no  longer  in 
deadly  fear  of  the  tax  gatherer  and  his  kourbash,  no  longer  afraid  to 
make  a  display  commensurate  with  their  means,  take  real  oriental 
delight  in  outshining  one  another  in  the  splendor  of  their  imported 
horses,  carriages,  and  motor  cars.  It  is  no  idle  boast  to  say  that  there 
is  no  city  on  the  Mediterranean  or,  indeed,  in  all  southern  Eurojje 
which  can  present  so  dazzling  a  display  of  wealth  and  fashion  as  is 
to  be  seen  daily  between  the  hours  of  4  and  7  in,  the  Rue  Cherif  Pacha 
of  Alexandria  or  along  the  Ramleh  road. 

THE    LABOR   QUESTION SKILLED    MEN    IN    DEMAND. 

Modem  Egypt,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  have  more  advanced 
notions  of  civilization  than  most  of  the  States  of  southern  and  eastern 
Europe,  and  her  constantly  increasing  list  of  requirements  will  be 
drawn  more  and  more  from  the  country  best  fitted  to  supply  them 
intelligently.  The  Egyptian  fellaheen  are  prosperous  farmers. 
Their  taxation  is  so  li^t  as  to  be  scarcely  felt,  and  the  Government 
steadily  continues  its  policy  of  remitting  taxes  every  year,  though 
it  is  generally  considered  that  the  money  thereby  involved  might  be 
better  applied  to  the  execution  and  extension  of  public  works.  Labor 
continues  to  be  scarce  and  is  becoming  more  costly  daily,  owing  to 
the  marvelous  increase  of  agricultural  prosperity,  which  now  retains 
the  able-bodied  in  the  rural  districts  the  whole  year  round.  The 
demand  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo  is  ^eatly  in  excess  of  the  supply, 
and  as  a  result  every  branch  of  trade  is  more  or  less  hampered  by  the 
difficulties  of  such  a  situation.  Building  operations  have  been  seri- 
ously delayed,  and  this  is  a  particular  aggravation  at  a  time  when  so 
many  schemes  have  been  undertaken  for  urban  extension  and  recon- 
struction. The  untrustworthiness  of  the  native  workman  is  pro- 
verbial, and  skilled  workmen  are  no  longer  to  be  had,  as  they  quickly 
start  business  on  their  own  account  alter  discovering  the  value  of 
their  superior  intelligence.  Laborers  imported  from  Italy  and  Greece 
have  been  generally  found  too  ignorant  to  be  satisfactory,  and  the 
skilled  British,  French,  and  German  workmen,  who  are  beginning  to 
enter  Egypt  in  considerable  numbers,  are  able  therefore  to  command 
high  wages  and  steady  employment. 

FASTER   STEAMSHIPS MODERN    HARBOR    WORKS. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  launching  of  the  Heliopolis,  the  first 
steamer  of  the  Egyptian  Mail  Steamship  Company,  we  are  now 
within  measurable  distance  of  the  time  when  it  will  be  possible  to 
travel  from  London  to  Alexandria  in  eighty-seven  hours,  thus  revolu- 
tionizing the  steamship  service  between  Marseille  and  Alexandria. 
The  Heliopolis,  which  will  be  completed  in  time  for  the  autumn 
traffic,  is  546  feet  in  length,  has  a  displacement  of  12,000  tons,  and  is 
fitted  with  turbine  engines  developing  a  speed  of  not  less  than  20^ 
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knots  per  hour.  She  has  first-cabin  accommodation  for  500  passen- 
gers, and  reproduces  all  the  most  striking  features  of  the  newest 
Atlantic  liners,  and  as  regards  comfort  and  speed  will  surpass  any- 
thing hitherto  attempted  by  any  lines  plying  between  Europe  and 
Egypt.  She  will  reduce  the  journey  from  London  to  Alexandria  by 
two  days. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  of  late  in  the  great  works 
intended  to  improve  the  port  of  Alexandria.  The  five  most  impor- 
tant undertakings  are:  (1)  The  inclosure  of  the  outer  harbor,  at  a 
cost  of  $G00,000,  Dv  prolonging  the  ffreat  breakwater  and  by  throwing 
out  a  breakwater  from  the  new  cattle-port  quay ;  (2)  the  construction 
of  three  new  timber  quays  for  six  ships;  (3)  the  construction  of  a 
new  coal  quay  for  eight  ships ;  (4)  the  construction  of  the  arsenal  quay, 
with  berths  lor  four  ships;  (5)  the  creation  of  a  new  pass  capable  or 
allowing  the  largest  commercial  steamer  to  pass  safely  in  and  out  of 
the  port  in  any  weather,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  existing  pass  to 
provide  an  alternative  exit  and  egress  in  case  of  a  block  in  one  of 
them. 

Vessels  will  be  able  to  use  the  new  pass  from  October,  1907.  The 
advantage  of  this  new  pass,  in  view  of  the  continual  increase  in  the 
size  of  merchant  steamers,  is  obvious.  Although  in  perfectly  smooth 
water  the  largest  commercial  steamers,  when  in  light  draft  not 
exceeding  28  feet,  might  enter  the  port  with  safety,  they  could  not  do 
so  if  laden  with  cargo  or  during  bad  weather,  ana  in  any  case  might 
after  entering  be  indefinitely  detained  in  the  port  until  they  could 
leave  with  safety.  These  objectionable  features  of  Alexandria's  har- 
bor will  now  be  entirely  eliminated. 

INCREASED   USE   OF   COAL COST   OF    HARBOR   IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  work  on  the  prolongation  of  the  great  breakwater  began  last 
August  and  already  100  meters  (meter=39.37  inches)  up  to  the  level 
of  the  sea  have  been  built.  Three  hundred  meters  have  been  con- 
structed to  a  depth  of  3  meters  below  sea  level.  The  entire  extent  of 
this  branch  will  be  completed  by  November,  1907.  The  construction 
of  the  new  coal  and  timber  quays  has  been  made  imperative  to  prevent 
the  further  congestion  of  the  port.  In  1895,  615,000  tons  of  coal  were 
imported.  In  1905  this  figure  rose  to  1,132,635  tons  and  last  year  to 
1,409,754  tons.    These  figures  require  no  comment. 

Altogether  a  sum  of  $3,350,000  has  been  granted  for  improving  the 
harbor  works  at  Alexandria,  this  being  in  addition  to  the  $530,000 
for  repairs  and  minor  improvements  and  the  $500,000  expended  in  the 
dredging  of  the  new  pass  through  the  reefs.  It  is  also  hoped  to 
shortly  take  in  hand  the  dredging  out  of  the  shoal  on  the  northeast 
side  of  the  great  breakwater.  At  present  500  acres  of  perfectlv  land- 
locked anchorage  are  useless  for  any  except  sailing  vessels  of  slight 
draft.  If  this  shoal  were  dredged,  Alexandria  would  become  one 
of  the  finest,  if  not  the  very  finest,  harbor  in  the  Mediterranean. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  European  tour  of  inspection  made  by  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Egyptian  ports  and  light-houses  administra- 
tion the  Government  has  been  asked  for  a  further  credit  of  $500,000 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  port  of  Alexandria  with  the  latest 
system  of  equipment  for  discharging  merchandise,  setting  up  cranes, 
capstans,  coal  hoists,  and  other  details  connected  with  the  apparatus 
of  a  harbor.     Electricity  will  be  employed  n^  n  motive  force,  thus 
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bringing  Alexandria  into  line,  in  respect  to  harbor  equipment,  with 
the  most  up-to-date  ports  in  Europe. 

COMPETITION  OP  PORT  SAID — ^RESOURCES  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

The  fears  that  were  expressed  in  certain  quarters  a  few  years  ago 
as  to  the  possibility  of  Port  Said  rivaling  and  eventually  displacing 
Alexandria  as  the  nrst  port  of  Egypt  are  entirely  groundless.  From 
1900  to  1906  Port  Said's  trade  increased  bv  47  per  cent,  while  that  of 
Alexandria  increased  by  54  per  cent.  Tne  value  of  the  imports  at 
Alexandria  in  1906  was  $106,376,145  against  Port  Said's  $6,971,380. 
While  the  value  of  Alexandria  s  imports  showed  an  increase  of 
$11,130,786  over  the  previous  year's  figures,  Port  Said  only  increased 
during  the  same  time  by  $622,230.  Alexandria  in  1905  discharged 
575  tons  of  goods  per  linear  meter  of  quay  against  Liverpool's  274 
tons,  Hamburg's  368  tons,  Marseille's  380  tons,  and  Trieste's  281  tons. 
These  figures  speak  volumes  for  the  amount  of  work  gotten  through 
at  the  Egyptian  port.  The  total  tonnage  at  Alexandria  of  boats  out- 
ward and  inward  in  1900  was  4,700,000,  which  rose  in  1906  to 
8,800,000.  In  eight  years  from  1900,  therefore,  Alexandria  will  have 
doubled  her  import  traffic,  while  Eotterdam,  which  may  be  taken  as 
a  typically  progressive  European  port,  has  only  succeeded  in  doubling 
her  imports  in  eleven  years.  After  Marseille  and  Genoa,  among  the 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean  Alexandria  comes  in  the  second  group, 
which  includes  Naples  and  Algiers,  and  there  is  no  need  to  fear  that 
Port  Said  will  ever  succeed  her  as  the  commercial  capital  of  Egypt. 

The  ordinary  receipts  of  the  Alexandria  municipality  for  1906 
amounted  to  about  $1,130,000,  being  $185,000  more  than  those  of  1905. 
The  rise  of  revenue  is  almost  entirelv  due  to  the  increased  prosperity 
and  growth  of  the  town.  The  ordinary  expenditure  amounted  to 
$925,000,  as  against  $900,000  in  1905,  there  thus  being  a  surplus  of 
about  $25,000.  When  the  municipality  started  in  1890,  the  receipts 
were  only  $270,000. 

HOW    PROPERTY    INCREASES    IN    VALUE — NEW    HOTELS. 

When  the  new  quajr  was  constructed  at  Alexandria,  a  considerable 
tract  of  land  bordering  the  sea  was  reclaimed  and  subdivided  into 
building  lots.  It  was  hoped  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  this  land 
would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  new 
quay — $1,800,000.  A  number  of  lots  have  already  been  sold  and  there 
will,  apparently,  be  but  little  trouble  experienced  in  disposing  of  the 
rest.  Ir  the  prices  realized  at  these  sales  are  maintained,  it  would 
appear  that  all  the  lands  at  the  disposal  of  the  municipality  are  worth 
at  least  $10,000,000.  Thus  the  position  of  the  Alexandria  munici- 
pality is  unique.  Most  bodies  of  this  character  are  heavily  indebted. 
Alexandria,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  in  the  position  of  having  prac- 
tically no  debt  and  being  in  the  possession  of  property  from  the  sale 
of  which  further  municipal  improvements  of  great  importance  and 
magnitude  are  being  undertaken. 

The  opening  in  April  last  of  a  luxuriously  fitted  hotel  marked  a 
new  era  in  Alexandrian  hotel  life.  It  is  surpassed  in  the  complete- 
ness of  its  fittings  and  the  luxury  of  its  furnishings  by  few,  if  any, 
hotels  in  Africa.  It  is  intended  to  erect  a  large  and  well-equipped 
hostelry  on  the  east  harbor  quay  with  all  the  modern  conveniences 
and  improvements  of  a  high-class  hotel,  including  restaurant,  grill 
room,  American  bar,  cafe,  etc.  A  large  and  handsome  additiorv  l\^s. 
been  built  to  the  hotel  at  San  Stefano,  a  fashionable  svxnvickfex  x^^wtVYcv 
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the  suburbs  of  Alexandria,  so  that  it  is  now  better  able  to  accom- 
modate the  great  number  or  residents  of  Cairo  and  Upper  Egypt  who 
flock  to  it  during  the  summer  months.  I  also  understand  that  another 
hotel  company  has  secured  property  in  Alexandria  and  intend  to 
erect  on  it  in  the  near  future  one  of  the  most  magnificent  hotels  in  all 
Egypt.  [The  names  of  these  various  hotels  to  be  erected  or  enlarged 
are  filed  for  reference  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

Owing  to  the  enormous  increase  during  recent  years  in  the  Egyptian 
building  trade,  negotiations  have  been  begun  by  a  syndicate  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  entire  output  of  the  seven  gypsum  factories  in 
Cvprus  for  the  use  of  Egypt. 

Large  quantities  of  Portland  cement  have  been  imported  for  build- 
ing purposes  during  the  past  year,  by  far  the  major  part  being  of 
British  manufacture.  Although  the  prices  of  Belgian  cement  are 
considerable  lower,  the  quality  is  said  to  be  so  greatly  inferior  to  the 
British  brands  that  no  further  supplies  of  either  natural  or  artificial 
cement  will  be  obtained  from  Belgian  sources.  Should  American 
cement  manufacturers  care  to  investigate  the  question  of  placing  their 
products  in  this  market,  this  consular  agency  will  gladly  procure  for 
them  such  information  as  they  may  desire  on  the  subject. 

The  United  States  is  apparently  the  one  commercial  nation  of  im- 
portance on  the  globe  which  has  utterly  failed  to  grasp  the  enormous 
commercial  possibilities  of  Egypt  and  the  Sudan.  The  prizes  for 
which  the  manufacturers  of  Europe  are  competing  earnestly  the 
American  manufacturer  seems  to  pass  heedlessly  by. 

now    BRITISH    FIRMS    DO    BUSINESS QUOTING    PRICES. 

The  case  of  a  British  concern  doing  business  in  Egypt  and  the 
thoroughness  of  its  methods  in  the  pursuit  of  trade  may  be  instanced. 
The  company  in  q^uestion  recently  dispatched  to  Egypt  a  representa- 
tive with  instructions  to  report  on  certain  questions  likely  to  affect 
the  company's  operations.  Care  was  taken  to  select  for  the  task  a 
delegate  of  broad  sympathies,  having  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  country,  and  speaking  Arabic  as  well  as  the  principal  European 
languages.  On  his  arrival  he  joined  forces  with  two  colleagues  pos- 
sessing great  local  knowledge,  and  the  plan  these  pioneers  of  com- 
merce pursued  was  simple,  thorough,  and  efficacious.  An  adequate 
list  of  questions  was  drawn  up,  and  then  the  three  inquirers,  working 
independently  of  each  other,  gleaned  replies  to  the  queries  from 
widely  different  sources.  One  confined  himself  to  sounding  high 
functionaries  and  Government  officials;  the  second  catechised  mer- 
chants, agriculturists,  and  traders;  while  the  third  questioned  the 
laboring  and  lower  classes;  in  all  three  cases  native  as  well  as 
European  opinion  being  consulted.  Eventually  they  compared  notes, 
and  in  the  result  the  report  of  the  delegates  was  doubtless  very  near 
to  the  actual  truth.  This  narrative  constitutes  a  typical  example  of 
the  thorough  methods  pursued  by  British  and  European  firms  trad- 
ing in  the  Levant,  methods  which  it  might  well  pay  American  manu- 
facturers to  adopt. 

The  next  point  to  be  dealt  with  is  that  of  openings  for  American 
trade.  There  is  one  most  important  point  which  I  wish  to  empha- 
size, and  it  applies  to  all  trade  with  this  part  of  the  world.  Prices 
should  be  quoted  c.  i.  f.,  and  measures  should  be  given  in  those  of  the 
country.  If  this  can  not  be  done,  they  should  at  least  be  given  in  the 
metric  scale.     Very  few  of  the  smaWet  m^tdiawl^  oi  Alexandria  and 
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Cairo  are  able  to  read  English,  and  letters  and  circulars  would  receive 
far  more  careful  attention  if  written  in  French  or  Italian. 

HARDWARE  IN  DEMAND OPENING  IN  THE  SUDAN. 

There  is  an  excellent  opening  for  ironware,  light  girders  for  build- 
ing in  particular.  These  are  at  present  supplied  from  Belgium. 
They  are  considerably  lighter  and  much  cheaper  than  those  of  other 
makes,  notably  British,  and  are  apparently  strong  enough  for  the 
work  they  have  to  do.  I  am  assured  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  American  manufacturers  could  not  produce  these  girders  at 
prices  which  would  show  a  very  considerable  profit,  though  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  great  domestic  demand  for  ironwork  would  permit  of 
foreign  trade.  There  will  also  be  a  ffreat  demand  for  ironware  in 
the  Sudan  as  soon  as  the  question  of  land  tenure  at  Elhartoum  and 
Port  Sudan  is  finally  settled.  A  rich  commercial  field  is  fast  being 
developed  in  upper  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  a  great  amount  of  house 
fittings,  locks,  door  handles,  clasps  for  French  windows,  and  enamel 
ware  of  a  cheap  quality  being  exported  from  Germany  to  this  section. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  demand  among  the  natives  for  looking- 
glasses  and  razors;  the  latter  should  be  of  a  fairly  good  quality. 
There  is  an  excellent  opening  here  in  Alexandria  for  American  small 
hardware  of  every  description,  especially  carpenter's  and  blacksmith's 
tools,  portable  forges,  house  fittmgs,  kitchen  utensils,  stable  imple- 
ments, carriage  appurtenances,  oil  stoves,  hand  lathes,  and  agricul- 
tural tools.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  lawn  hose  ana  lawn 
sprinklers,  it  being  necessary  to  keep  water  continually  playing  on 
the  lawns  in  order  to  keep  them  green. 

STYLES  OF  FOOTWEAR  DESIRED. 

The  opening  for  American  boots  and  shoes,  already  good,  would  be 
far  more  promising  if  the  American  manufacturer  would  show  some 
willingness  to  adapt  his  goods  to  the  E^ptian  taste  instead  of  en- 
deavoring to  mold  the  Egyptian  taste  to  his  goods.  If  one  of  the  well- 
known  houses  handling  medium-priced  shoes  would  establish  stores 
in  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  they  would  find  the  venture  a  profitable  one. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  their  clientele  would  be  com- 
posed, for  the  most  part,  of  the  Europeans  resident  in  Egjrpt  (there 
are  nearly  50,000  in  Alexandria  alone)  and  of  tourists.  It  is  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  sell  a  shoe  as  built  for  American  or  British  custom 
to  an  oriental.  The  oriental  and  occidental  ideas  of  good  form  in 
foot  wear  are  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles.  The  fashionable  Egyptian 
or  Levantine  demands  a  long,  narrow,  and  low-toed  (but  not  pointed) 
shoe.  If  it  is  made  from  bright  yellow  leather  or  is  fancifully 
trimmed,  so  much  the  better.  Although  there  is  a  small  sale  for  the 
"  bull-dog  "  toe  among  the  British  element,  the  natives  will  not  look 
at  them.  Brown  button  boots  are  in  great  demand,  as  is  the  "  Con- 
gress gaiter  "  with  elastic  sides.  An  enormous  quantity  of  white  shoes 
are  sold  each  year  in  Egypt  at  prices  ranging  from  $1  to  $3  per  pair. 
Local  shoe  dealers  inform  me  that  the  so-called  "  McKay  '^  sole,  as 
used  by  most  American  manufacturers,  is  not  fancied  by  the  Egyp- 
tian trade,  the  British  "  channel  "  being  considered  more  satisfactory. 
Shoes  having  McKay  soles  made  on  British  "  channels  "  would,  how- 
ever, give  entire  satisfaction. 

A  certain  shoe  importer  in  Alexandria  recently  told  me  that  last 
summer  he  disposed  of  3,000  pairs  of  American-made  white  slices 
alone,  and  had  the  form  and  channel  been  made  accoxdiwv^  \ft  ^^V 
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tian  tastes,  he  could  have  sold  10,000  pairs  without  difficulty. 
Another  shop  in  Alexandria  sells  about  6,000  pairs  of  American  shoes 
per  annum.  An  agency  might  be  placed  with  reliable  merchants  in 
Alexandria  and  Cairo  for  some  make  of  boottree.  There  is  also  a 
good  opening  for  shoe  polishes  and  pastes  and  for  shoemakers'  sup- 
plies of  every  description.  As  the  shoemakers  in  Alexandria  are 
almost  entirely  Greeks  or  Italians,  it  would  be  necessary  to  correspond 
with  them  in  French  or  Italian.  A  list  of  the  shoemakers  and  dealers 
in  Alexandria  and  vicinity  will  be  furnished  to  anyone  who  may  be 
interested. 

men's   wear — TRAVELING  GOODS   AND   FURNITURE. 

There  would  be,  I  believe,  a  profitable  market  in  Egypt  for  Ameri- 
can collars,  ready-made  shirts  and  underwear.  Linen  underwear  of 
the  lightest  kind,  adapted  for  wear  in  the  Tropics,  would  find  a  ready 
sale  here  at  the  high-class  shops.  The  undervests  should  button 
down  the  front  like  a  shirt  and  should  be  sleeveless;  the  drawers 
should  have  short  legs.  In  Upper  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  there  is  a 
large  demand  for  cheap  white  collars,  cotton  vests,  and  cotton  shirts. 

Competition  might  oe  made  with  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany 
in  supplying  cheap  furniture  of  almost  every  description — cupboards, 
bent-wood  chairs,  tables,  hatracks,  etc.  An  American  merchant  in 
Alexandria  has  imported  a  considerable  amount  of  American  office 
furniture,  particularly  roll-top  desks  and  swivel  chairs,  and  is  doing 
fairly  well  with  them.  There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  trunks, 
suit  cases,  hatboxes,  and  valises  of  the  better  qualities ;  in  fact,  during 
the  spring  when  the  general  exodus  to  Europe  takes  place  it  is  often 
difficult  to  find  a  good  trunk  left  in  the  city.  From  $20  to  $45  is 
paid  without  demur  for  trunks  of  good  make,  and  leather  goods  of 
all  kinds  also  command  high  prices.  I  would  suggest  that  some  of 
the  concerns  manufacturing  wardrobe  trunks  investigate  the  matter 
of  placing  an  agency  for  them  in  this  city. 

HIGHLY   FINISHED   VEHICLES   AND    MOTORS   ARE  POPULAR. 

The  remarkable  prosperity  of  the  country  during  recent  years  has 
created  a  demand  for  high-class  carriages,  harness,  and  accessories, 
which  is  at  present  chiefly  supplied  from  Vienna,  London,  and  Paris. 
American  vehicles  are  not  used  here  because  they  are  almost  unknown. 
The  American  member  of  the  mixed  court  of  appeals  has  imported 
several  carriages  from  the  United  States  which  are  much  admired 
and  which  have  proved  entirely  satisfactory.  If  a  reputable  firm  of 
carriage  builders  would  open  repositories  m  Alexandria  and  Cairo, 
carrying  in  stock  not  alone  carriages,  but  also  harness,  blankets,  rugs, 
whips,  etc.,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  venture  would  prove  a  paying 
one.  The  vehicles,  however,  would  have  to  be  of  the  very  highest 
quality  and  finish  and  of  the  most  fashionable  design,  somewhat  more 
snowily  painted  and  trimmed  than  is  considered  good  form  at  home, 
and  made  without  reaches,  so  that  they  can  be  turned  without  diffi- 
culty in  the  narrow  streets  with  which  E^ptian  cities  abound.  The 
styles  most  in  demand  are  panel-boot  victorias,  landaus,  vis-a-vis, 
four-wheel  game  carts,  two- wheel  carts  of  the  tandem  or  covert  pat- 
tern, wagonettes,  and  light  phaetons.  A  light  phaeton,  with  fittings 
for  canopy  top  and  with  seat  for  groom  behind,  which  could  be  sold 
for  $150  to  $200,  and  a  light  and  rather  high  two-wheel  cart  (also 
having  groom's  seat),  which  could  be  sold  for  $100  to  $125,  would 
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find  a  good  market  here.    Vehicles  of  this  particular  description  were 
made  some  years  ago  by  an  American  company. 

INCREASED   USE  OF   MOTOR   CARS. 

The  use  of  motor  cars  is  rapidly  increasing  in  Egypt,  but  thus  far 
those  imported  have  been  chiefly  of  French  or  Italian  manufacture, 
with  an  occasional  British-made  one.  Although  an  Alexandria 
automobolist  can  only  drive  his  car  as  far  as  San  Stefano  (a  distance 
of  some  6  or  7  miles) ,  and  the  Cairene  motorists  are  compelled  to 
limit  their  excursions  to  the  Pyramids  and  Heliopolis,  the  demand  is, 
nevertheless,  for  high-powered  cars  of  the  finest  workmanship  and 
most  luxurious  fittings.  All  the  leading  French  makes  are  well 
represented  in  Egypt  and  more  cars  are  being  steadily  imported. 

There  seems  to  be  no  electric  cars  in  the  country,  but  a  market  could 
certainly  be  found  for  them  if  their  qualities  of  noiselessness,  smooth- 
running  and  easy  management  could  be  properly  demonstrated. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  sell  American  motor  cars  in  Egypt,  which  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  American  manufacturer  would  be  willmg  to  adopt; 
that  is,  to  establish  a  show  room  either  in  Alexandria  or  Cairo,  or 
place  the  agency  in  the  hands  of  some  responsible  person  who  has 
suitable  premises,  and  then  provide  the  agent  with  half  a  dozen  cars 
or  so  on  consignment  which  can  always  be  ready  for  inspection  and 
trial.  No  importer,  no  matter  how  reliable  he  may  be,  will  put  sev- 
eral  thousands  of  dollars  into  American  motor  cars  on  speculation. 
The  manufacturer  will  have  to  find  a  representative  in  whom  he  has 
confidence  and  then  stock  him  with  cars.  Moreover,  no  Oriental  will 
buy  from  a  catalogue  if  he  can  help  it,  a  fact  which  French  and 
Italian  manufacturers  have  already  appreciated. 

If  eight  or  ten  handsomely  finished  American-built  cars  could  be 
brought  over  here  in  the  autumn,  placed  on  exhibition  and  properly 
pushed,  they  could  be  sold  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  Two  of 
the  chief  American  importers  in  Alexandria  coincide  with  me  in  this 
opinion.  The  prices  being  paid  at  present  for  European  cars  vary 
from  $2,000  to  $5,000. 

LORD    CROMER's    UNWARRANTED    CRITICISM    OF    AMERICAN     MACHINERY. 

As  regards  American  machinery  in  Egypt,  the  following  paragraph 

from  Lord  Cromer's  recent  report  has  attracted  attention  here : 

A  certain  amount  of  special  plant  has  been  received  from  America,  and  this, 
though  excellent  in  design,  has  been  in  every  single  instance  of  an  inferior 
quality  structurally.  For  example,  some  well-boring  plant  of  the  American 
oil-well  type,  though  admirably  designed,  was  of  the  very  worst  description, 
with  faulty  castings  and  bearings  and  unfinished  machine  work.  Some  steam 
rollers  also  designed  for  special  work  were  found  to  be  manufactured  and 
finished  in  a  manner  that  certainly  fell  far  short  of  the  ordinary  British  stand- 
ard. In  consequence  of  this,  it  has  in  some  cases  been  found  advisable  in  the 
case  of  si)ecial  plant  of  American  types  to  obtain  the  detailed  designs  from 
America  and  have  the  manufacture  of  the  same  carried  out  in  England. 

The  foreffoing  statement  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  several 
Americans  nandling  American  machinery  in  Egypt,  men  of  liberal 
minds  and  wide  experience,  and  they  have  assured  me  with  earnest- 
ness that  the  quoted  strictures  on  American  machinery  are  unwar- 
i-anted  by  facts.  I  have  endeavored,  but  without  success,  to  locate  the 
particular  pieces  of  machinery  to  which  Lord  Cromer's  report  makes 
reference.  I  am  under  the  impression,  however,  that  several  years 
ago  some  pieces  of  oil -boring  apparatus  of  the  type  formerly  used  in 
the  Texas  oil  fields,  but  now  obsolete,  were  shipped  o\x\.  \ikc^  ^a  ^si 
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experiment.  They  were  exported  because  they  could  not  be  used  in 
America.  They  were  set  up  by  men  who  had  had  no  experience  with 
that  type  of  machinery  and  were  operated  by  others  still  more  igno- 
rant. They  were  totally  unsuited  to  the  work  to  be  done,  and  if  they 
proved  unsatisfactory  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at.  Such  isolated 
examples,  working  under  such  markedly  unfavorable  circumstances, 
should  not  be  taken,  however,  as  representative  of  American  ma- 
chinery. It  is  quite  true,  as  Lord  Cromer  says,  that  the  finish  of 
American  machinery  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  British  or  continental 
manufacture,  as  can  be  readily  seen  by  comparing  the  crudely  painted 
engines  sent  out  by  American  houses  with  the  exquisitely  finished 
locomotives  of  European  manufacturers.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  after  a  few  months'  use  in  this  climate  the  bright  enamels  and 
gilded  stripings  look  no  better  than  the  somber  drab  of  the  American 
engine ;  but  the  buyer  pays  for  those  enamels  and  gildings.  The  rail- 
ways, irrigation  works,  and,  in  fact,  pretty  much  every  public  work 
of  importance  are  in  the  hands  or  unaer  the  supervision  of  the  Brit- 
ish, and  perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  them  to  give  an  American- 
built  engine  preference  over  one  made  by  their  own  countrymen,  even 
if  the  American  is  obviously  the  best  machine.  I  might  mention, 
however,  that  the  Egyptian  State  Railway  authorities  have  just  com- 
pleted the  purchase  oi  several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  American 
woodworking  machinery  for  installation  in  the  new  railway  shops  at 
Gabbari.  It  is  generally  admitted,  I  think,  that  American  machmery 
of  that  particular  description  is  superior  to  all  other  makes. 

METHODS   OF   SELLING   MACHINERY TRANSPORTATION    NEEDS. 

The  only  way  in  which  any  real  volume  of  machinery  business  can 
be  had  in  Egypt  is  for  the  manufacturers,  or  an  agent  representing 
several  first-class  houses,  to  establish  showrooms  and  shops  in  Cairo 
and  Alexandria.  He  will  have  to  guarantee  every  machine  he  sells, 
erect  the  same,  and  prove  by  trial  just  what  its  merit  is,  and  then 
sell  it  on  terms  involving  part  cash  and  part  notes.  The  purchaser 
of  a  machine  must  be  able  in  case  of  accident  or  breakdown  to  get 
repair  parts  or  "  spares  "  as  quickl}^  as  possible,  and  hence  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  agent  to  carry  a  considerable  supply  of  these  in  stock. 
It  is  significant,  in  this  connection,  that  the  number  of  demands  for 
licenses  to  work  engines  for  industrial  purposes  is  rapidly  increasing. 
No  less  than  609  licenses  were  granted  last  year.  The  total  number 
of  engines  in  the  country  is  now  6,447,  of  which  3,497  are  used  for 
industrial  and  3,950  for  irrigation  purposes.  There  are  over  90 
sets  of  the  Fowler  (British)  make  of  steam  plow  alone  in  use  in 
Egypt,  averaging  in  price  about  $15,000  per  set. 

I  would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  American  manufacturers 
and  capitalists  to  the  production  of  cotton-seed  oil  from  Egyptian 
cotton  and  the  sinking  of  wells  for  irrigating  purposes.  Uoth  of 
these  projects  present  great  opportunities  lor  enterprising  Americans, 
but  their  scope  is  too  great  to  permit  a  discussion  of  them  in  this 
report. 

DEMAND    FOR    IRON ACTIVITY   OF    BRICK,   TILING,    AND    TOBACCO    TRADES. 

The  demand  for  iron  and  iron  products  is  steadily  increasing,  the 
value  of  the  imports  under  those  heads,  including  machinery  and 
alloys,  having  increased  37  per  cent  in  the  past  3^ear.     The  iron  con- 
sumption of  Egypt  is  advancing  at  an  exceptional  rate,  and  this  ap- 
plies  equally  to  locomotives,  to  agricultural  and  to  general  machinery. 
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The  imports  of  these  products  into  Egypt  in  1906  amounted  to  nearly 
$18,000,000,  being  an  increase  of  $4,800,000  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year.  The  reffular  iron  trade  of  the  country  is  now  divided 
between  Great  Britain,  JBelgium,  and  Germany  in  the  order  named. 

I  understand  that  the  Egyptian  Government  has  purchased  the 
pottery  manufactory  at  Foum-el-Khalig  with  the  intention  of  devel- 
oping and  extending  the  industry  which  has  proved  a  success  and  for 
which  there  is  an  ample  field.  It  is  also  proposed  to  introduce  into 
Egypt  the  manufacture  of  glazed  pipes,  sanitary  and  other  goods 
which  are  now  imported  from  England  and  France  at  very  profitable 

f)rices  and  which  there  is  every  reason  to  assume  can  be  as  well  made 
ocally  under  proper  European  supervision.  The  saving  of  freight, 
packing,  and  breakage  alone  would  show  a  margin  of  profit  of  at 
least  20  per  cent.  The  demand  for  glazed  pipes  and  similar  goods 
has  been  rapidly  increasing  since  the  completion  of  the  Assouan  dam 
and  must  still  further  increase  as  soon  as  the  drainage  works  at  Cairo 
are  commenced. 

A  large  number  of  the  perforated  bricks  so  generally  used  for 
building  purposes  in  Egypt  are  now  being  imported  from  Cyprus. 
These  bricks  are  very  limt  and  are  of  great  use  in  the  upper  stories 
of  houses.  Up  to  now  tney  have  been  imported  from  France,  but  it 
is  expected  that  a  large  trade  in  them  will  shortly  be  developed  with 
Limassol,  for,  owing  to  the  cheap  freights  by  sailing  craft  from 
Cyprus  to  Alexandria,  the  Cypriotes  will  be  able  to  successfully  com- 
pete with  European  manufacturers. 

NEW  BRAND  OF  CIGARETTES OPEN   TERMS  OF  CREDIT  INADVISABLE. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  novel  brand  of  cigarettes  which  the 
Imperial  Ottoman  Regie  is  about  to  place  upon  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Although  the  oflScials  of  this  great  corporation — the  "  tobacco 
trust "  of  Turkey — are  somewhat  loath  to  make  public  any  of  the  par- 
ticulars, I  learn  that  they  have  acquired  the  rights  to  a  process  for 
extracting  nicotine  from  tobacco.  The  method  nas  been  thoroughly 
tested  and  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory.  The  machines  for  extrac- 
tion are  now  installed  in  the  Regie  factories. 

The  principal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  American  trade  with  Egypt 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  country  has  few,  if  any,  jobbers  or 
wholesalers.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  here  is  done  by  the  British  and 
European  manufacturers,  who  sell  direct  to  the  dealer  through  local 
commission  houses  on  open  terms  of  credit  or  by  acceptances  which, 
under  normal  conditions,  are  for  four  months.  The  commission  house 
here  does  not  buy  for  its  own  account.  The  risk  of  the  credit  must 
be  assumed  by  the  exporter  in  the  selling  country.  Such  a  system 
has  the  effect  of  cutting  out  the  New  York  exporter  and  most  of  the 
American  factories  because  they  are  not  prepared  to  handle  the  busi- 
ness in  this  manner,  firstly,  because  of  financial  diflSculties  in  dis- 
counting long-term  drafts  or  giving  open  credits;  secondly,  on  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  facilities  for  safeguarding  their  interests  in  a 
country  so  far  away  from  home.  I  would  not  recommend  American 
houses  to  do  business  in  this  way.  The  losses  which  would  be  bound 
to  occur  would  absorb  all  profits  and  more  too. 

HOW   TO   OBTAIN   A    MARKET  FOR   AMERICAN    GOODS. 

The  only  way  in  which  Americans  can  hope  to  get  their  share  of 
business  in  the  East  is  to  come  out  here  with  suflScient  capital  to  ossjcyni 
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on  their  own  establishments,  doing  business  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  country,  and  selling  direct  to  the  consuming  trade.  In 
this  way  su6h  goods  as  furniture,  boots  and  shoes,  typewriters,  leather, 
machinery,  hardware,  office  devices  and  supplies,  and  certain  other 
articles  in  which  we  excel  could  be  sold  at  good  profits. 

The  freight  rates  from  American  ports  to  Egypt  are  not  exorbitant. 
The  charges  vary  from  20  shillings  ($4.86)  for  average  cargo  stuff  to 
35  shillings  ($8.52)  for  special  cargo,  such  as  heavy  machinery,  etc 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rates  from  Hamburg  and  Antwerp  to  Alex- 
andria are  only  14  shillings  ($3.41)  and  from  Trieste,  Austria,  12 
shillings  ($2.92)  per  ton  measurement,  thus  ^ving  continental  manu- 
facturers a  marked  advantage.  Groods  are  shipped  through  from  New 
York  or  Boston,  including  transshipment  at  Jfaples,  in  eighteen  to 
twenty  days.  Shipments  from  England,  Hamburg,  and  Antwerp 
average  sixteen  to  eighteen  days  in  transit,  so  that  in  the  matter  of 
time  the  American  manufacturer  is  about  on  even  terms  with  his 
European  fellow. 

TOO  MUCH  BREAKING  DURING  TRANSSHIPMENT. 

Shippers  and  consignees  have  both  been  given  just  cause  for  com- 
plaint owing  to  the  enormous  amount  of  breakage  during  transship- 
ment. Although  most  of  the  importers  carry  insurance  against 
breakage,  which  is  a  certain  protection,  it  does  not  compensate  for  the 
time  lost  in  getting  broken  pieces  replaced  from  America,  especially 
when  quick  deliveries  are  demanded,  as  is  frequently  the  case.  Goods 
receive  severe  handling  in  the  Alexandria  custom-house,  and  I  would 
emphasize  the  fact  that  all  shipments  require  special  packing.  Dam- 
age and  breakage  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  is  directly  due  to  the 
inadequate  methods  of  packmg  employed  by  the  shippers.  I  have 
seen  bulky  refrigerators  arrive  here  packed  in  insecure  and  flimsy 
crates,  with  only  a  piece  of  paper  wrapped  around  them.  I  have  seen 
heavy  safes  which  were  protected  by  nothing  but  a  piece  of  burlap. 
Furniture  is  frequently  received  which  has  been  put  loose  in  a  crate 
with  no  packing  whatever.  The  average  American  shipper  seems  to 
think  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  frame  together  a  few  old  boards, 
drive  in  some  big  nails — as  often  as  not  into  tne  contents — address  the 
consignment  illegibly,  and  then  turn  it  over  to  the  transportation 
company.  Goods  from  European  houses,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
carefully  packed  in  paper,  straw,  or  excelsior;  the  cases  are  strongly 
made  and  bound  at  the  corners  with  iron  bands,  and  plainly  marked 
and  stenciled. 

FUTURE  OF  COUNTRY — BUSINESS  REPRESENTATION. 

It  may  be  well  to  make  brief  mention  of  the  financial  crisis  which 
has  recently  occurred  in  Egypt.  It  is  not,  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
a  commercial  collapse,  but  a  speculative  one.  As  all  sober-minded 
men  have  foreseen  and  predicted  for  months  past,  the  bubble  has  at 
last  burst.  A  local  banK — the  Casa  di  Sconto — has  failed.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  speculators  have  gone  to  the  wall.  But  the 
country  as  a  whole  was  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition,  as  the 
customs  returns  show  beyond  any  doubt.  The  price  of  agricultural 
land  was  never  better  maintained.  The  cotton  outlook  was  never 
more  cheerful.  The  present  crisis  is  merely  the  normal  result  of  over- 
speculation,  the  outcome  of  a  long-continued  spell  of  extraordinary 
prosperity.  The  quotations  of  many  first-class  securities  may  go 
Jower.     There  may  be  many  more  "  smashes  "    Such  concomitants  of 
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a  crash  are  inevitable.  There  is,  however,  not  the  slightest  reason 
for  thereby  holding  that  the  commercial  and  financial  welfare  of  the 
entire  country  is  permanently  jeopardized. 

Particular  emphasis  must  be  laid  on  the  thorough  and  business-like 
methods  of  the  agents  who  represent  the  great  European  manufac- 
turers in  Egypt  American  firms  doing  or  intending  to  do  business 
in  E^pt  would  do  well  to  appoint  as  their  representatives  men  of 
experience  and  ability  in  their  respective  lines;  men  with  wide  ori- 
ental experience  and  linmiistic  abilities;  men  who  would  be  able  to 
advise  purchasers  as  to  what  they  really  require,  who  could  give  plans 
and  specifications  and  estimates  on  the  spot,  and  who,  above  all  else, 
would  possess  authority  to  act  on  their  own  initiative. 


MOROCCO. 

COMMERCIAL    PROGRESS. 
SIGNS  OF  DEVELOPMENT — ^ABUNDANT  CROPS  THIS  TEAR. 

Vice-Consul-General  Philip  Bayard,  in  a  review  of  the  commerce 

and  industries  of  Morocco,  writes  as  follows  from  Tangier: 

The  year  under  review,  1906,  was  marked  by  important  events  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  economical 
as  well  as  in  the  political  history  of  Morocco.  The  issue  of  tlie 
Algeciras  Conference,  the  projected  State  Bank,  and  the  projected 
formation  of  a  police  force  m  the  various  ports  seemed  to  be  sufficient 
guarantees  for  foreign  investors  in  this  country,  and  determined  the 
creation  in  Europe  of  new  companies  and  financial  syndicates  with 
the  purpose  of  taKing  part  in  the  projected  public  works  and  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  general  development  of  the  country.  Some  of  tnese 
companies  sent  to  Morocco  exploring  agents  and  the  companies 
already  existing  here  began  to  increase  the  scope  of  their  operations. 
It  is  reported  that  important  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  etc., 
have  been  discovered  in  the  southern  part  ox  the  country. 

NEW   PIER — ARTESIAN    WELLS   WANTED. 

A  Grerman  company  has  begun  building  a  new  stone  pier  at 
Tangier  which  will  greatly  increase  the  harbor  facilities  of  that 
port,  and  a  French  company  will  shortly  begin  a  pier  at  Casablanca 
and  one  at  Saffi  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  During  the  last  four  months 
of  1906  the  Moorish  Government  called  for  bids  for  the  contract  for 
supplying  Tangier  with  water.  The  water  would  have  to  be  brought 
from  springs  in  the  neighborhood,  and  as  the  capacity  of  thlse 
springs  is  uncertain  and  would  in  all  likelihood  be  insufficient  to 
supply  the  wants  of  a  considerable  European  population  during  the 
ramless  season,  it  is  probable  that  the  sinking  of  artesian  wefls  in 
Tangier  and  vicinity  would  prove  a  profitable  investment  for  Ameri- 
can capital.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  that  there  is  at 
present  not  a  single  artesian  well  in  Morocco,  and  that  the  sight  of 
one  such  well  in  successful  operation  would  cause  a  demand  for  many 
more.  Other  enterprises  are  announced,  among  them  the  tobacco 
monopoly,  which  would  no  doubt  improve  the  country's  finances. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  value  of  land.  As 
soon  as  the  provision  of  the  act  of  Algeciras  making  it  possible  for 
foreigners  to  purchase  land  within  the  zone  of  10  kilometers  (kilo\?s\ft.- 
ter=0.62  of  a  mile)  around  the  open  ports  became  ^o^xi  ^^^\i\a.^vs^ 
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became  more  keen.  Within  the  last  months  of  1906  two  French  com- 
panies bought  real  estate  to  the  value  of  about  $1,750,000,  and  a 
German  company  boug:ht  to  the  value  of  about  $500,000  in  Tangier 
and  enviretis.  The  price  of  a  square  meter  attained  in  some  cases 
$15.  It  was  annoimced  that  these  companies  were  soon  to  begin  the 
opening  of'  streets  and  the  erection  of  buildings  on  their  properties. 

GOOD   CROPS — ^IMPROVED  TRADE. 

Crops  in  general  were  good  during  the  year  1906,  but  the  quan- 
tities obtained  were  not  as  considerable  as  in  former  years,  for  the 
reason  that  the  tracts  of  land  sown  were  not  so  extensive.  The 
rainfall  during  the  first  months  of  1907  was  under  the  average,  but 
what  fell  came  in  good  and  convenient  time  for  the  sowing.  Reports 
from  the  coast  and  interior  indicate  that  the  crops  are  abundant. 

The  improvement  in  the  state  of  Spanish  finances  brought  Spanish 
money  almost  to  par.  This  caused  general  relief  in  Morocco  in  the 
case  of  importers.  The  cession  by  the  Moorish  Government  to  the 
State  Bank  of  the  right  to  Coin  money  somewhat  increased  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  Moorish  currency  (Hassani). 

The  entire  volume  of  trade  of  the  port  of  Tangier  for  1906 
amounted  to  about  $4,735,120,  excluding  specie  and  Bullion.  This 
shows  an  increase  of  $332,810  over  the  total  of  the  previous  year  for 
the  same  port.  This  increase  is  found  in  the  exports  and  is  princi- 
pally in  the  following  articles : 


Articles. 


Oxen 

Goatskins 
Slippers  . , 


1905. 


$272,199 
164  551 
222,647 


Increase. 


$529,110 
224,a')l 
380,171 


$247, 106 

61,249 

167,528 


The  participation  of  the  principal  nations  in  the  trade  of  Tangier 
is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Country. 


England 

France 

Spain 

Germany 

Other  countries 


1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

$1,059,106 
885,722 
650,315 
273,658 
736,521 

$1,129,904 

1,081,434 

795,347 

246,659 

1,002,188 

$1,851,052 

1,002,052 

884.000 

384,829 

286,772 

Average 

per  cent, 

1906. 


29.31 
21.74 
19.18 
8.36 
21.42 


AMERICAN    INTERESTS BANKING    AND   STEAMSHIPS. 

The  Colonial  Oil  Company  has  lately  opened  new  agencies  at  Tan- 
gier, Larache,  Rabat,  and  Casablanca,  and  the  sale  of  American  petro- 
leum in  Morocco  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  During  1906,  as  far  as 
may  be  ascertained,  the  United  States  participated  in  imports  of  Tan- 
gier to  the  extent  of  $17,533  and  in  exports  to  the  extent  of  $506,093, 
or  a  total  of  4  per  cent  of  the  whole  trade,  but  many  articles  from  the 
United  States,  being  imported  indirectly,  are  credited  to  other  nations. 
Exports  to  the  United  States  from  Morocco  are  on  the  increase,  their 
value  in  1904  having  been  $200,984 ;  in  1905,  $456,056,  and  in  1906, 
$526,809. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast  banking  facilities  have  been  increased  by  the 
opening  of  agencies  of  the  Comptoir  National  H'F.^^romptp  de  Fari? 
(now  Banque  d'Etat),  at  Casablanca  nnrl  Mogador.    La  Compagnie 
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Algerienne  has  also  opened  an  agency  at  Casablanca.  All  other  banks 
in  l-angier  have  corr^pondents^n  tie  coast  towns  and  towns  in  the 
interior.  The  list  of  banks  is  the  same  as  that  of  1905,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  addition,  the  bank  of  Charles  Seppe  &  Co.  (of  Paris), 
which  opened  a  branch  in  Tangier  early  in  1906. 

The  steamship  service  remains  the  same  as  in  1905,  except  that  La 
Compagnie  Navale  de  I'Ouest,  whose  steamers  ceased  to  call  at  Mo- 
roccan ports  some  years  ago,  has  resumed  its  service  as  follows :  Havre, 
Bordeaux,  Lisbon,  Casablanca,  Tangier,  Marseille,  and^Genoa. 

The  British  post-offices  in  Morocco  have  been  remov^  from  under 
the  control  of  the  Gibraltar  colonial  office  and  placed  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  Government  post-office  in  London,  which  is  making 
a  successful  effort  for  the  improvement  of  the  postal  service  here. 

IMPORT  DUTY — FOREIGN   INVESTMENTS — AMERICAN   AGENCIES. 

An  additional  duty  of  2^  per  cent  ad  valorem  has  been  added  to 
the  existing  rate  of  all  imports,  with  the  purpose  of  the  formation  of 
a  fund  to  be  devoted  to  public  works  of  various  kinds.  However,  the 
foregoing  tax  has  not  as  jet  been  collected. 

Opportunities  for  foreign  investment  in  Morocco  were  more  widely 
advertised  during  the  year  1906  than  in  anjr  previous  year.  This  is 
principally  due  to  the  Conference  of  Algeciras,  which  centered  the 
attention  of  the  European  public  upon  Moroccan  affairs  during  many 
weeks  and  induced  a  greatly  increased  investment  of  foreign  capital 
in  Morocco. 

MOZAMBIQUE. 

RESOURCES    AND    INDUSTRIES. 
NATURAL   WEALTH   OF  A   RICH  EAST  AFRICAN    COUNTRY. 

Consul  W.  Stanley  HoUis,  of  Lourengo  Marquez,  has  forwarded  a 
clipping  from  a  South  African  newspaper,  which  gives  some  facts 
concerning  the  natural  resources  of  Mozambique,  which  were  taken 
from  a  report  of  an  agent  sent  by  the  French  Government  to  spend 
three  years  in  that  country. 

He  states  in  part  that  the  districts  of  Goronzoga,  Neves  Ferreira, 
and  Chimoio  possess  abundant  forest  wealth,  and  in  a  few  of  the 
provinces  ores  of  lead,  silver,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  iron  occur  in 
association  with  the  gold,  and  in  one  locality  copper  ore  is  being 
worked.  The  most  important  trees  found  were  ironwood,  ebony,  ana 
rubber,  and  those  of  interest  yielding  oil  seeds  are  the  Ben  oil  tree 
and  the  Mafoureira.  There  are  also  many  fiber  plants  which  supply 
material  for  making  bowstrings,  straw  hats,  oelts,  and  bracelets. 
Coffee  is  grown  to  some  extent  by  the  natives,  and  tobacco  is  culti- 
vated on  a  larger  scale.  Sugar  cane  is  one  of  the  principal  articles 
of  export,  and  pineapples  are  grown  in  large  quantities,  the  leaves 
of  which  plant  could  be  used  as  a  source  of  fiber.  Special  attention 
is  being  paid  to  cotton  growing,  and  the  plantations  under  the  control 
of  the  Mozambique  Company  appear  to  have  been  fairly  successful, 
and  they  are  now  endeavoring  to  induce  the  natives  to  take  up  cotton 
cultivation  under  their  supervision.  He  also  adds  that  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  but  poultry  farming  is  receiv- 
ing considerable  attention. 


OCEANIA. 

COMMONWEALTH    OF    AUSTRALIA. 

EXTENSION    OP    TRADE. 

BAFID  INCREASE  IN  BOTH  IMPORTS  AND  EZPOKTS GOOD  CBOFfl. 

A  report  from  Consul-General  John  P.  Bray,  of  Melbourne,  states 
that  the  trade  of  Australia  for  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  shows 
a  marked  increase  over  former  years  both  in  imports  and  exports. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  (excluding  gold)  were 
valued  at  $111,903,212  and  $137,631,180,  respectively,  the  imports 
showing  an  increase  of  $17,257,529  and  the  exports  of  ^9,125,151  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  1906.  The  net  exports  of  gold  (after 
deducting  imports  of  the  value  of  $4,712,504)  amounted  to 
$23,096,087,  a  decrease  of  $15,269,898  from  those  of  the  first  half  of 
last  year.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  of  merchandise, 
which,  compared  with  1906,  is  over  18  per  cent,  and  with  1905  over 
89  per  cent,  is  due  to  the  greater  purchasing  power  of  the  people  aris- 
ing from  a  succession  of  good  seasons.  The  magnificent  wool  crop 
with  good  prices  is  the  main  contributor  to  the  larger  exports,  though 
greater  production  in  other  staples  has  greatly  assisted.  The  prm- 
cipal  imports  and  exports  for  the  half  year  were  as  follows : 
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INDUSTRIAL    ACTIVITY. 
STATE   or   V1<.T)1R1A    SHOWS    (inKAT    (irOWTII    IX    MANY   LINES. 

Consul-GeiK'i'al  Briiy  rcpiii-tw  thiit  thf  iiiaiiiifjicturing  induistrics 
of  the  Australiiin  Statf  of  Vitloriii  are  in  a  most  prosperous  con- 
dition, as  the  following  will  wliow : 
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The  year  1906  was  the  most  active  one  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
factories  in  operation  and  workmen  employed  ever  experienced.  In 
1900  there  were  4,050  factories  registered  in  the  State,  employing 
52,898  persons,  which  in  1906  had  grown  to  4,766  factories  with 
67,545  operatives,  of  whom  39,614  were  males  and  27,931  females. 
The  increase  of  work  is  most  notable  in  the  larger  industries  during 
the  past  two  years.  The  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  agricultural 
implement  making,  en^neering,  and  iron  molding  increased  from 
5,075  in  1905  to  5,961  in  1906^  and  those  in  the  clothing,  dress  and 
mantle,  hosiery,  millinery,  shirt  and  underclothing  factories  from 
17,862  to  18,929.  In  the  woolen  mills  the  number  of  employees  rose 
from  1,209  to  1,284;  in  hat  mills  from  1,123  to  1,154;  in  boot  and 
shoe  factories  from  5,372  to  5,444.  The  increasing  production  of  the 
State  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  overtime 
worked  in  1906  exceeded  that  of  1905  by  3,174  hours. 

During  the  season  1906-7,  just  ended,  the  butter  exports  of  the  State 
of  Victoria  amounted  to  18,452  tons,  of  the  value  of  $8,775,818,  the 
increase  over  the  previous  season  being  3,188  tons  in  quantity  and 
nearly  $2,000,000  in  value.  The  season  was  a  record  one  and  the 
growth  of  the  industry,  which  was  started  in  1889  with  the  assistance 
of  a  bonus  from  the  Government,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  exports 
increased  from  369  tons  in  that  year  to  the  present  large  proportions. 
The  bulk  of  the  shipments  go  to  England,  while  large  quantities  are 
marketed  in  South  Africa,  the  Philippines,  China,  Jslysl,  and  Japan. 


AUSTRALIAN  BOUNTIES. 
A  GOVERNMENT  PLAN  REVIVED  TO  FOSTER  AND  INCREASE  FARM  CROPS. 

Consul-General  Bray  states  that  the  bill  to  provide  for  an  annual 
expenditure  in  bounties — the  aggregate  of  which  is  not  to  exceed 
$364,587  in  any  one  year — on  certain  Australian  products,  which  was 
circulated  last  session  and  which  was  withdrawn  to  enable  further 
information  to  be  obtained,  is  to  be  brought  before  Parliament  again 
early  in  the  present  session  in  an  amended  form.     Mr.  Bray  adds: 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  government  will  omit  from  the  1907  bill 
some  of  the  items  included  in  the  bounties  bill  of  1906,  and  it  is 
expected  that  these  items  will  embrace  the  following:  Castor,  cotza, 
and  essential  oils,  powdered  milk,  condensed  milk,  kapok,  cocoa, 
ramie,  and  pandamus  fibers;  while  mohair,  jute,  dried  and  candied 
fruits,  and  tobacco  are  to  be  added  as  new  subjects.  A  reference  to 
the  bill  of  1906  shows  that  it  will,  with  the  changes  indicated,  also 
include  rubber,  palm  oil,  cotton,  coffee,  hemp,  fish  (tinned),  cotton- 
seed oil,  sunflower  oil,  olive  oil,  flax,  sisal  hemp,  cocoanut  oil,  peanut 
oil  (China  oil),  and  rice. 

A  vital  condition  of  the  payment  of  the  bounties  under  the  1906 
bill  was  the  employment  of  white  labor,  and  it  is  certain  that  this  will 
be  insisted  upon  in  the  new  measure.  If  the  proposals  of  the  govern- 
ment are  carried  out  the  Commonwealth  will  in  the  next  ten  years 
spend  no  less  than  $3,698,540  in  these  bounties. 
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NEW    CALEDONIA. 

FRENCH  COLONIZATION  PROJECT. 
RENEWED  EFFORT  TO  BUILD  UP  A  SOUTH  PACIFIC  ISLAND. 

Deputy  Consul-General  M.  B.  Kirk,  of  Paris,  in  advising  that 
France  is  again  making  a  decided  attempt  to  induce  her  people  who 
go  as  colonists  to  other  States  to  turn  to  her  own  colonies,  writes  as 
follows  in  regard  to  the  development  and  trade  of  New  Caledonia : 

In  the  center  of  Paris,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  the  minister  of  colonies 
has  established  an  extensive  bureau,  where  all  the  products  of  her 
colonies  may  be  seen  and  books  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  her 
colonial  dependencies,  edited  under  Government  supervision,  may 
be  purchased  at  a  low  cost. 

Outside  of  her  African  possessions,  France  has  in  New  Caledonia 
a  wonderful  island,  fit  for  cultivation  of  both  tropical  and  temperate 
plants  and  abounding  in  minerals,  especially  cobalt  and  chrome. 
Lack  of  man  labor  has  been  and  still  is  a  great  drawback.  In  1891 
a  large  number  of  Chinese  from  the  French  colony  of  Anam  were 
introduced.  These  proved  a  great  success  and  recently  500  Japanese 
have  been  brought  m  to  work  in  the  nickel  mines.  Recruiting  for 
laborers  still  continues.  Ships  are  sent  out  in  charge  of  a  French 
Government  doctor  and  sometimes  return  with  as  many  as  120 
"  Conaques  " — ^men,  women,  and  children. 

Their  contracts  are  usually  made  for  three  years.  The  shipowners 
ordinarily  receive  $80  for  men  and  $100  for  women.  The  men  receive 
about  $3  per  month  wages  and  the  women  and  children  $4  per  month. 
The  Government  holds  60  cents  each  month,  to  be  returned  at  the  end 
of  their  contract.  The  employers  must  nourish  and  clothe  these 
Conaques  and  pay  for  medical  treatment  in  case  of  illness.  The 
population  in  1901  was  56,197,  divided  as  follows:  Free,  civil  and 
military,  10,593;  convicts,  liberated  and  relegated,  11,602;  contract 
labor  (diverse  origin),  4,000;    and  natives,  30,000. 

In  1901  the  French  Government  authorized  a  loan  of  $2,000,000 
for  the  construction  of  railroads  and  dry  docks,  but  the  main  com- 
munication is  upheld  by  steamboats,  which  maintain  communication 
with  the  coast  towns  every  two  months. 

ARTICLES  OF  IMPORT  AND   EXPORT. 

The  latest  figures  obtainable  of  the  imports  and  exports  are  those 
of  1905.  Those  of  1906  will  not  be  published  until  1908.  In  1905 
the  imports  were  $2,145,331,  a  loss  of  $350,401  over  1904.  The  table 
of  statistics  does  not  show  a  large  percentage  of  loss  on  any  one  arti- 
cle, but  a  general  falling  off  in  all.  The  drought,  which  has  continued 
for  a  number  of  years,  added  to  the  lower  prices  paid  for  the  princi- 
pal minerals — cobalt  and  chrome — and  the  diminution  of  the  number 
of  consumers  through  the  returning  home  of  many  colonists,  has 
caused  this  depression.  The  gain  in  machinery  has  been  caused  by 
the  erection  of  a  large  mining  plant  at  Thio.  The  import  statistics 
follow : 
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The  exports  of  1905  were  $2^14,075,  against  $2,208^98  in  1904, 
showing  a  small  gain  of  $5,777.  The  following  table  shows  the  ex- 
ports for  1905: 
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MINERAL  PBODUCnON — ^FOBEION    TRADE,   BY    COUNTRIES. 

New  Caledonia  is  extremely  rich  in  minerals,  but  cobalt  and  nickel 
are  both  crudely  mined,  the  former  btdng  exploited  by  small  inde- 
pendent miners,  the  latter  by  a  big  syndicate.  The  minerals  mined 
were: 


!       1904. 

190B. 

Tbni. 

Ibni. 

1 

• 

Iron  is  very  abundant,  and  a  mine  of  antimony  exists  near  Nakety. 
Coal  has  been  found  in  various  parts,  but  little  exploitation  has  yet 
been  done.  Copper  is  found  in  aoundance,  especially  in  the  north  of 
the  island.  In  1863  gold  was  discovered,  and  signs  of  this  mineral 
are  found  in  nearly  aU  parts  of  the  colony.  Tracings  of  mercury  and 
awakened  to  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  this  country,  nothing  has 
silver  lead  have  been  discovered,  but  as  the  French  are  not  as  yet 
been  done  as  yet  toward  financing  these  mines. 
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CANADA. 

NEW    BRUNSWICK    COMMERCE. 
PROSPEROUS   CONDITIONS  IN   PROVINCE — ^EXPORT  STATISTICS. 

The  following  review  of  commercial  and  industrial  conditions  in 
the  Canadian  Province  of  New  Brunswick  is  from  Consul  F.  C. 
Denison,  of  Woodstock : 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the  district  for  the  past  two  years 
have  been  exceptionally  prosperous.  Until  last  year  the  surplus  of 
potatoes  raised  here  has  generally  been  held  for  the  American  mar- 
tets  for  such  times  as  prices  would  be  high  enough  to  warrant  ship- 
ping, but  during  1906  a  market  was  developed  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  to  which  it  is  estimated  there  were  1^500,000  bushels 
shipped ;  and  in  anticipation  of  a  continuance  of  this  market  it  was 
calculated  there  would  be  from  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  bushels  to  ship 
this  year,  but  owing  to  an  exceptionally  wet  season  the  amount  will 
probably  fall  short.  Rot  and  rust  have  damaged  not  only  potatoes 
but  various  fields  of  grain.  The  wheat  crop,  however,  is  unusually 
good. 

One  result  of  the  local  prosperity  has  been  the  large  amount  of 
American  commercial  fertilizers  used  this  year,  amounting  to  a  good 
many  thousand  dollars,  as  well  as  expenditure  for  farm  machinery, 
including  potato  diggers  and  mowing  and  reaping  machines,  the  sale 
of  which  has  been  large. 

The  lumbering  interests  have,  on  the  whole,  had  a  fairly  successful 
year,  although  orices  are  not  quite  as  high  in  the  American  markets 
as  last  year.  Owing  to  the  exceedingly  wet  year  the  whole  cut  of 
logs  in  the  upper  fet.  John  waters,  amounting  to  134,000,000  feet, 
has  been  safely  brought  down  the  river,  which  is  extraordinary. 

Business  in  all  branches  during  the  past  year  has  been  excellent,  with 
trade  prospects  bright.  The  sale  of  American  merchandise  has  been 
good  and  indications  point  to  an  equally  good  business  in  the  coming 
year.  As  the  district  is  contiguous  to  the  State  of  Maine,  merchants 
keep  in  touch  with  the  American  markets.  The  exports  to  the  United 
States  from  this  district  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907, 
aggregated  $467,148,  the  principal  items  following: 

Bark .$3,000 

Emigrants'  effects 20,000 

Hides (1,500 

Horses 13.500 


Lambs 50,000 

66 


Laths $122,500 

Logs L 4,000 

Lumber 192,500 

Shingles 35,  000 
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DEAR    MONEY    IN    CANADA. 
BANKS  ARE  UNABLE  TO  COMPLY  WITH  DEMANDS  FOR  LOANS. 

Reporting  from  CoUingwood,  Consul  A.  G.  Seyfert  says  that  prob- 
ably in  no  country  is  the  demand  for  money  more  difficult  to  satisfy 
than  in  Canada.     Concerning  which  he  writes: 

It  has  been  an  open  secret  for  some  time  that  the  financial  institu- 
tions of  the  country  have  not  been  and  are  not  now  willing  to  comply 
with  all  the  demands  made  upon  them  for  loans.  The  banks  and 
loan  companies  are  not  in  any  way  in  a  bad  financial  condition,  but 
they  are  determined  to  continue  business  on  a  conservative,  safe  basis. 
The  calls  made  upon  the  financial  institutions  are  so  numerous  that 
it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  everybody  during  the  present  great  wave  of 
prosperity  in  the  Dominion.  Tne  immense  expenditures  brought 
about  by  the  South  African  war,  costing  the  British  people  hundreds 
of  millions,  turned  money  from  its  natural  industrial  channel,  and 
the  effect  is  only  being  fully  realized  now. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  no  country  in  the  world 
with  a  population  of  only  6,000,000  can  point  to  such  a  remarkable 
record  of  development  during  the  past  six  years  as  Canada.  In  every 
part  of  the  country  the  same  story  of  prosperity  and  expansion  seems 
to  exist.  The  great  crowds  of  new  citizens  that  have  poured  into  the 
Northwest  have  had  to  have  their  needs  supplied.  Those  who  have 
taken  up  farming  have  had  to  be  supplied  with  machinery  and  manu- 
factured goods,  so  that  in  every  industry  there  has  taKen  place  an 
enormous  expansion.  In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of 
the  people  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  have  had  to  enlarge 
their  establishments.    To  do  this  the  demand  for  money  has  been  so 

freat  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the 
anks  to  meet  them,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  rates  of  interest  have 
been  increased. 

In  other  words,  Canada's  own  tremendous  development  and  pros- 
perity affords  the  chief  reason  why  money  is  dearer  here  than  in 
other  countries.  The  transcontinental  railroad,  known  as  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  which  is  now  under  constructioUj  is  an  enormous 
enterprise,  and  will  cost  upward  of  a  hundred  million  dollars.  This 
gigantic  development  is  naturally  taking  millions  from  other  channels 
of  trade,  and  is  perhaps  the  leading  cause  of  dear  money. 


PROSPECTIVE    HUDSON    BAY    PORT. 
WOUIJ)    AFFORD    RELIEF    FROM    (JRAIN    BLOCKADF^. 

Consul  E.  A.  Wakefield,  of  Orillia,  writing  of  the  prospective 

Canadian  port  of  Churchill,  summarizes  as  follows  from  a  recent 

government  report: 

It  is  obvious  that  Hudson  Straits  and  Bay  afford  a  safe  commer- 
cial route  to  Europe  for  at  least  three  months  in  the  year,  from 
toward  the  end  of  July  to  about  the  end  of  October.  It  would  not  be 
a  rival  route  to  Montreal,  but  it  would  be  a  means  of  relief  from  the 
grain  blockades  which  endanger  the  continued  development  of  the 
west.  Only  480  miles  of  railroad  would  have  to  be  built  to  connect 
Churchill  with  the  existing  raUroad  systems  of  the  vje?>t,  ^ix^d  Ic^  ^tsv- 
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plete  the  gap  in  transportation  service  from  the  grain  fields  to  the 
markets  of  Europe. 

Churchill  is  available  to  vessels  drawing  24  feet  of  water,  and  with 
modem  aids  to  navigation  along  the  approach,  and  docks  and  ele- 
vators^ it  would  afford  all  the  port  requirements  necessary  to  connect 
the  railway  with  the  waterway  afforded  hj  the  bay  and  straits.    The 

2uestion  of  distance  to  the  markets  is  an  important  one.  By  water 
ihurchill  is  little  farther  from  Liverpool  than  is  Montreal,  but  tiie 
distance  from  the  wheat  fields  to  tidewater  is  much  less  to  Church- 
ill than  to  Montreal,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  shorter  rail  haul  will 
tend  to  the  development  of  that  route. 


FOREIGN    TRADE. 
BOTH   IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS   SHOW   DECIDED   GAINS. 

Vice-Consul-General  Patrick  Gorman,  of  Montreal,  furnishes  sta- 
tistics of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  the  twelve 
months  to  the  end  of  June,  which  show  a  decided  improvement  over 
1906. 

Imports  and  exports  aggregated  $612,652,107,  an  increase  of  $65,- 
023,069  over  the  previous  year.  Imports  of  $354,480,433  represented 
a  gain  of  $64,138,025  and  the  exports  of  $258,171,674,  a  gain  of 
$1,585,044.  Imports  from  Great  Britain  of  $89,067,350  represented 
a  gain  of  $19,891,161.  The  imports  from  all  British  countries 
together  were  $103,857,252,  a  gain  of  $19,771,624.  Imports  from  the 
United  States  of  $215,739,701  showed  a  gain  of  $39,877,630.  Exports 
to  the  motherland  amounted  to  $127,901,688,  a  decline  of  $5,193,179. 
Exports  to  other  British  countries  were  $10,791,417,  an  increase  of 
$425,757.  Exports  to  the  United  States  were  $104,262,494,  a  gain  of 
$6,453,766. 

MEXICO. 

CONDITIONS    IN    NUEVO    LAREDO. 
GENERAL   INDUSTRIAL   PROSPERITY    AND   FOREIGN    TRADE. 

Consul  A.  B.  Garrett  transmits  the  following  report  reviewing 

the  commercial  conditions  and  the  foreign  trade  of  Nuevo  Laredo 

for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1907 : 

The  Mexican  National  Railroad  shops  in  this  city  are  nearing 
completion  and  will  soon  be  in  operation,  employing  about  400  men, 
many  of  whom  will  be  skilled  mechanics.  The  railroad  running  from 
La  Jarita  to  Colombia,  Mexico,  connecting  the  main  line  of  the 
Mexican  National  Railroad  with  fertile  coal  deposits  of  that  section, 
has  been  completed  and  is  in  full  operation.  Machinery  has  been 
purchased  for  a  large  flour  mill,  and  the  recent  drought  has  resulted 
in  the  importation  of  two  large  irrigation  plants  which  have  been 
installed  by  Americans  for  the  purpose  of  truck  gardening.  Aside 
from  this  there  is  a  plan  among  the  Mexicans  residing  near  Busta- 
mante  to  plant  400  acres  of  onions  this  winter.  An  American  has 
purchased  $25,000  worth  of  land  in  this  vicinity  for  the  breeding  of 
nne  stock.     Owing  to  the  drought  there  was  no  com  raised  near  here 
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and  the  already  large  importation  from  the  United  States  is  expected 
to  be  increased. 

The  imports  and  exports  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  are 
shown  in  the  following  statement : 


Imports. 


Coffee 

Coru 

Drugs 

Lard 

Machinery 

Potatoes  .' 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Total >. 


£xports. 


Value. 


$4,000 

43,000 

800 

5,000 
20,000 

6,000 
14,400 

1,500 

4,000 


98,700  I 


Calamine 

Cotton  seed 

Drawn  work 

Engine,  locomotive. 
Quayule  (rubber) .. 

Hides 

Ixtle 

Mules 

Zinc  ore 

All  other  articlcH . . . 


Total 


«168,741 
1,889 
904 
3,986 
2,846 
40,270 
1,050 
4,411 
9,483 
4,225 

227,205 


MEXICAN  POTTERY. 
HERALDIC   PATTERNS MEDIEVAL  IN   DESIGN. 

Consul-General  A.  M.  Gottschalk,  of  Mexico  City,  reporting  on 
Mexican  pottery,  says : 

Almost  every  one  of  the  tourists  who  visit  Mexico  during  the  winter 
season  carries  away  some  specimen  of  modern  Mexican  pottery,  be  it 
the  gray,  blue,  and  red  Guadalajara,  the  green-glaze  of  Oaxaca,  the 
terra  cotta  inlaid  with  chips  of  broken  chinaware  from  Cuernavaca, 
or  the  blue  and  white  pottery  of  Puebla,  often  called  for  purposes  or 
sale  "  Talavera." 

This  particular  pottery  is  in  itself  very  attractive,  the  characteristic 
type  being  that  of  a  grayish- white  ground  partially  covered  with  a 
pattern  usually  of  deep  delft  blue,  with  which  browns  and  yellows  are 
sometimes  sparingly  used  in  combination.  The  patterns  are  gener- 
ally heraldic  and  almost  invariably  crude  and  medieval  in  design. 

The  history  of  the  Puebla  "  Talavera  "  ware  appears  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  early  days  of  Puebla's  history  the  Dominican  friars, 
struck  by  the  aptitude  of  their  Aztec  parishioners  at  making  crude 
native  pottery,  and  desirous  also  of  obtaining  tiles  for  the  monastery 
and  church  which  they  were  building,  sent  word  to  the  Dominican 
establishment  at  Talavera  de  la  Reina,  in  the  Province  of  Toledo, 
Spain,  that  they  could  make  good  use  of  five  or  six  of  the  brotherhood 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  processes  of  pottery  making, 
if  such  could  be  sent  out  to  them.  Accordingly  a  number  of  Domin- 
ican friars,  familiar  with  the  clav-working  processes  in  use  at  Tala- 
vera, were  assigned  to  the  Puebla  house  of  their  order,  and  under 
them  were  trained  a  generation  of  workmen,  who  for  the  first  few 
succeeding  years  produced  some  excellent  pieces.  In  course  of  time 
the  industry  was  gradually  discontinued,  and  with  the  confiscation  of 
church  property  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  religious  orders  from 
Mexico  little  more  than  the  tradition  remained. 

There  are  in  Puebla  a  number  of  potters  who  are  making  char- 
acteristic blue  and  white  pottery  interesting  in  itself,  but  in  most 
cases  it  has  sadly  degenerated  from  the  fine  old  models.  [Four 
photographs  showing  the  shape  and  design  of  pieces  of  "  Talaveja  " 
and  name  of  decorator,  together  with  the  names  of  many  potters,  are 
listed  for  reference  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 
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PANAMA. 

BUSINESS    AT   COLON. 
INCREASE   IN   SALES  FROM  UNITED  STATES 

Consul  James  C.  Kellogg,  of  Colon,  forwards  the  following  report 

covering  the  trade  of  that  Atlantic  port  of  Panama  for  the  calendar 

year  1906 : 

The  value  of  imports  into  Colon  during  1906  amounte<^  to 
$2,774,435,  an  increase  of  $777,123  over  the  previous  year,  the  United 
States  showing  the  largest  gain.  Of  the  total  imports  the  principal 
amounts,  by  countries,  were  as  follows : 


CQuntries. 


Value. 


United  States 
Qreat  Britain 

Germany 

France 

Spain 


$1,937,383 

382, 379 

224.647 

107, 432 

38,458 


Increase. 


$561,309 

153, 272 

28,563 

18,184 

4,930 


Countries. 


Italy 

Other  countries 

Total 


Value.     ;  Increase. 


$23,292 
60,  W4 


$11,806 
0940 


2,774,435 


777,123 


"  Decrease. 

The  imports,  by  articles,  from  the  four  leading  countries  were . 


Articles. 


Dry  goods,  including  boots  and  shoes,  etc 

Hardware 

Drugs 

Provisions 

Lumber 

Liquors 

Other  articles 


United 
States. 


$674, 172 
68,873 
29, 630 
817,885 
41,870 
186, 120 
88,833 


Great 
Britain. 


$208,860 

18,409 

6,730 

54,960 


23,420 
70,000 


Germany, 


$89,800 

18,342 

5,107 

58,815 


23, 742 

28,841 


France. 


$41,906 

"'2,872 
16,982 


29,  W8 
lo,824 


The  imports  from  Germany  and  France  include  articles  from 
Austria  and  Switzerland  in  transit  through  the  former  countries. 
During  1906  several  vessels  bound  for  the  Isthmian  Canal  Zone  have 
entered  at  Colon  and  cleared  for  the  neighboring  port  of  Cristobal 
with  their  original  cargoes  from  the  United  States,  consisting  of 
about  00,000  tons  of  coal  valued  at  $154,000,  and  lumber  and  ties 
worth  about  $105,000. 

The  export  value  of  articles  of  produce  to  the  United  States  was 
$156,654,  an  increase  of  $15,170  over  1905.  The  principal  articles 
were:  Bananas,  worth  $30,965;  cocoanuts,  $66,067;  hides,  $7,812; 
ivory  nuts,  $25,394 ;  rubber,  $8,685,  and  tortoise  shell,  $13,210.  This 
does  not  include  the  large  quantities  of  cocoanuts  and  ivory  nuts 
shipped  from  the  San  Bias  coast  on  small  coasting  vessels  and  not 
invoiced  at  this  consulate.  Returned  American  goods  amounted  to 
$45,922,  which  included  3,200  tons  of  scrap  iron,  valued  at  $27,361 ; 
1,000  bars  of  pig  lead,  worth  $3,000,  and  drugs  valued  at  $5,480.  The 
estimated  value  of  exports  to  Great  Britain  was  $215,380,  and  to  Ger- 
many $108,540.  These  exports  consisted  chiefly  of  tortoise  shell, 
hides,  and  cocoa. 

ISTHMIAN   TRANSIT   TRADE   SHIPPING. 

Freight  traffic  from  the  United  States  to  the  South  Pacific  ports  via 
Panama  for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $1,718,389,  an  increase  of 
$228^28  over  1905.     The  total  earnings  of  the  Panama  railroad  and 
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steamship  line  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  amounted  to 
$3,917,840,  which,  compared  to  the  preceeding  year,  shows  an  increase 
of  $840,229.  The  traffic  from  Europe  to  Central  America  and  Mexico, 
via  the  Isthmus,  shows  an  increase  of  2.621  tons,  and  to  the  South 
Pacific  ports  4,110  tons.  The  traffic  rrom  Central  America  and 
Mexico  to  Europe  shows  a  decrease  of  7,826  tons,  and  from  the  South 
Pacific  ports  to  Europe  a  decrease  of  6^897  tons.  The  total  through 
traffic  from  both  directions  showed  an  increase  of  13  per  cent.  The 
total  tonnage  carried  from  Colon  to  Pacific  ports  amounted  to  409,890, 
as  against  301,171  during  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  36  per  cent. 
The  tonnage  from  Pacific  ports  to  Colon  amounted  to  255,821,  as 
against  181,091  during  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  41  per  cent. 
The  decrease  in  percentage  of  earnings  as  compared  with  increased 
volume  of  tonnage  handled  is  due  to  reductions  in  traffic  rates. 

The  freight  traffic  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans  to  South 
Pacific  ports  increased  to  2,797  tons;  to  Panama  the  increase  was 
3,719  tons,  and  to  Mexico  and  Central  America  there'  was  a  decrease 
of  954  tons.  Tonnage  from  Central  America  and  Mexico  to  Europe 
decreased  7,825  tons,  and  from  South  Pacific  ports  to  Europe  de- 
creased 5,897  tons.  The  through  traffic  amounted  to  50.83  per  cent 
of  the  total  tonnage  handled  by  the  Panama  railroad.  The  number 
of  through  passengers  amounted  to  448,230,  an  increase  of  230,300 
over  the  preceding  year,  or  about  105  per  cent.  The  total  earnings  of 
the  Panama  Kailroad  Company's  steamships  was  $1,347,012,  an  in- 
crease of  $31,178,  or  about  2^  per  cent. 

During  the  year  1906  the  following  number  of  steamers  and  sail- 
ing vessels  entered  this  port,  viz,  72  American,  with  a  tonnage  of 
200,858;  145  British,  with  a  tonnage  of  443,445;  66  German,  of 
175,448  tons ;  73  Norwegian,  of  139,257  tons ;  24  French,  of  87,424  tons ; 
12  Spanish,  of  50,509  tons ;  12  Italian,  of  38,660  tons ;  5  Austrian,  of 
11,417  tons,  and  2  Danish,  of  3,152  tons.  Of  sailing  vessels  18  Ameri- 
can, of  9,664  tons,  entered,  and  14  British,  of  4,081  tons. 

RELATIONS   WITH   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Credit  extended  by  American  exporters  varies  from  thirty  to  ninetv 
days.  In  some  cases  sight  drafts  on  receipt  of  goods  are  demanded. 
On  cash  payments  small  discounts  are  allowed.    European  firms 

frant  from  three  to  six  months'  time,  and  as  rates  of  interest  are 
igh  in  Colon,  the  local  merchants  prefer  long-time  payments,  as  they 
can  realize  much  more  by  loaning  their  surplus  money  than  by  paying 
cash  for  goods  with  small  discounts.    Consequently  American  ex- 

f)orters  are  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  European  houses.  Co- 
on merchants  complain  that  the  Isthmian  Canal  commissaries  injure 
their  business  by  reducing  their  sales  30  to  50  per  cent.  They  state 
that  their  imports  from  the  United  States  would  be  much  greater  if 
these  commissaries  did  not  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these  com- 
missaries were  not  in  existence  it  is  not  improbable  that  prices  would 
be  materially  increased,  so  that  living  expenses  would  rise  much 
higher  than  they  are  at  present.  These  commissaries  were  started 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission, but  the  local  merchants  complain  that  many  nonemployees 
procure  goods  from  these  stores. 

Goods  imported  by  local  firms  from  the  United  States  are  bought 
chiefly  through  New  York  commission  houses,  and  as  this  office  often 
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receives  inquiries  from  American  manufacturers  as  to  the  names  of 
these  commission  houses,  a  list  of  the  principal  ones  is  forwarded. 
[Names  filed  with  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

VISITS  OF  AMERICAN   SALES^fEN. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  niunber  of 
American  drummers  visiting  Colon,  and  according  to  their  state- 
ments orders  from  local  merchants  have  been  satisfactory.  It  is, 
indeed,  gratifying  to  know  that  AmericiEin  exporters  are  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  m  order  to  increase  their  trade  relations  with  the 
merchants  of  this  country  they  must  send  out  competent  and  experi- 
enced salesmen  who  know  Spanish  and  who  know  how  to  mingle  witii 
the  people.  Should  there  be  a  scarcity  of  traveling  salesmen,  it 
might  be  well  for  American  firms  to  adopt  the  same  practice  as  fol- 
lowed by  German  exporters,  i.  e.,  exporters  dealing  in  different  lines 
of  goods  engage  the  services  of  an  up-to-date  traveling  salesman  to 
represent  each  and  all  of  them.  Careless  packing  is  stifl  the  cause  of 
much  complaint  from  local  merchants.  This  complaint  has  become 
so  pronounced  that  some  American  conunercial  associations  have 
called  meetings  to  discuss  the  matter  among  their  members. 

The  attention  of  American  fire-insurance  companies  is  called  to 
the  8  per  cent  rate  of  insurance  existing  here.  This  rate  would  seem 
to  be  very  high,  as  the  fire  risk  is  at  present  much  diminished,  due 
to  improved  conditions,  the  streets  having  been  widened,  water  pipes 
laid  through  the  principal  thoroughfares,  fire  plugs  instelled,  and  two 
fire-engine  stations  erected,  one  at  Colon  ana  one  at  Cristobal,  for- 
merly a  part  of  Colon.  The  station  at  Colon,  although  owned  by  the 
Canal  Zone  government,  always  assists  in  case  of  fire  in  Colon. 


HONDURAS. 

AMERICAN    OPPORTUNITIES. 
GROWING  PORT  OF  CEIBA  IS  A  GOOD  MERCANTILE  POINT. 

Consul  Drew  Linard,  of  Ceiba,  draws  attention  in  the  following 

report  to  the  commercial  activity  in  that  part  of  the  Honduran 

Republic : 

Ceiba.  a  port  on  the  north  coast  of  Honduras,  less  than  1,100  miles 
south  01  New  Orleans,  population  officially  estimated  at  6^500,  prob- 
ably offers  to  the  enterprising  American  business  man  or  investor  of 
moderate  means  better  inducement  and  opportunity  than  may  be 
found  in  any  of  the  Central  American  towns  bordering  the  CaribM[>ean 
Sea.  The  steady  growth  during  the  past  seventeen  years  from  a  single 
hut  to  the  present  population  and  commercial  importance  as  a  ship- 
ping port  and  distributor  of  merchandise  for  the  adjacent  towns  and 
vicinity  has  been  due  to  the  large  trade  in  tropical  fruit  to  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile.  These  cities  send  no  less  than  20  steamers 
monthly  to  Ceiba  bringing  cargoes  of  hardware,  canned  and  dry  goods, 
boots,  shoes,  and  leather  goods,  sawed  lumber,  corrugated  iron,  and  a 

feneral  assortment  of  mixed  merchandise,  and  return  laden  with 
ananas,  cocoanuts,  and  other  fruit. 

AGREEABLE  CLIMATE EXPORTATION  OF  HARD   WOODS. 

The  climate,  while  tropical,  is  fanned  continually  by  the  cooling 
trade  winds  of  the  Atlantic  and  extreme  Vv^tvt  is  the  exception;  the 
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percentage  of  sickness  is  very  low  as  compared  with  many  of  the 
American  Gulf  ports,  and  Ceiba  is  declared  both  by  resident  and  vis- 
itor to  be  "  healthful  and  agreeable."  The  radius  of  conmiercial  and 
industrial  activity  in  this  section  is  not  alone  confined  to  the  boundary 
lines  of  Ceiba.  The  gradual  agricultural  development  of  the  rich 
and  productive  farm  lands  in  close  proximity  are  showing  improve- 
ment and  the  result  of  such  development  should  mean  a  good  market 
for  agricultural  tools  and  implements,  light  and  heavy  wagons, 
harness,  etc.,  in  the  near  future.  The  further  development  of  the 
timber  tracts  and  consignment  exportation  of  millions  of  feet  of 
mahogany,  cedar,  and  other  valuable  hard  woods  only  wait  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  to  construct  means  for  its  transportation  to  the  sea- 
board. Manogany  trees  measuring  8  feet  in  diameter  and  75  feet  from 
ground  to  first  limb  are  not  imcommon  in  the  vast  and  virgin  forests 
of  this  wonderfully  rich  but  undeveloped  section.  The  day  of  the 
pioneer  is  past  here,  energetic  men  with  capital  will  find  ample  op- 
portunity to  become  "  captains  of  industry  "  and  greatly  increase 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  this  part  of  Honduras. 

SAFETY  TO  AMERICANS — ^BUSINESS  CHANCES. 

The  absolute  protection  of  American  interests  during  the  recent 
revolution  should  be  an  assurance  of  safety  to  timid  capital  contem- 
plating investment  in  Honduras.  An  American  citizen  is  immune  to 
the  Gover^mient  custom  of  forced  loans  during  war  time,  while  his 
Honduran  employees  are  rarely  impressed  mto  military  service. 
Sailings  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  are  frequent,  three  companies 
operating  their  lines  of  mail  steamers  to  this  port  direct.  Freight 
rates  are  reasonable,  while  the  cost  of  passage,  occupying  four  days 
in  transit,  is  $30. 

White  and  colored  washable  clothes  are  worn  to  some  extent  by  the 
better  classes  here,  but  their  more  general  use  is  restricted  owing  to 
the  lack  of  laundering  facilities  at  moderate  cost.    This  would  sug- 

fest  the  installation  of  a  small  steam  laundry,  which  would,  doubtless, 
e  a  profitable  investment  to  its  owners  from  the  date  or  operation 
and  certainly  a  welcome  boon  to  the  residents. 

The  custom  to  "  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  "  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  duty  is  recognized  and  respected  here  as  elsewhere  in 
the  Tropics.  This  fact  should  interest  people  who  construct  and 
operate  telephone  exchanges.  Fifty  subscribers  could  probably  be 
signed  here,  and  the  extension  of  lines  to  the  adjacent  towns  would 
further  increase  the  volume  of  business  and  income  of  the  company 
operating. 

The  freight  and  duty  charges  upon  bottled  beer  and  soft  drinks, 
imported  mostly  from  England  and  Germany,  make  the  cost  almost 
prohibitive  in  Ceiba.  A  brewery  and  bottling  establishment  upon 
a  small  scale  would  not  lack  a  large  patronage.  For  good  water,  an 
important  factor  in  such  an  industry,  the  surveys  have  been  made  to 
pipe  it  from  the  moimtains  close  by. 
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NICARAGUA. 

GOVERNMENT    CONCESSION    PROFITS. 
INCREASE  IN  PRICES  OF  ALCOHOL,  TOBACCO,  GUNPOWDER,  SHOT,  AND  CAPS. 

Consul  F.  M.  Ryder,  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  advises  that  the  retail 
prices  of  all  articles  controlled  by  Nicaraguan  Government  conces- 
sions have  been  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  following  com- 
parison is  interesting  in  order  to  show  the  enormous  profits  reaped 
by  the  syndicates  leasing  these  privileges : 

While  San  Juan  del  Norte  was  a  free  port,  alcohol,  tobacco,  and 
explosives  were  imported  and  sold  by  the  merchants,  notwithstand- 
ing these  articles  were  included  in  the  exclusive  concessions  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  republic.  Instead  of  customs  duties  being  levied 
at  the  port,  an  assessment  was  made  twice  each  year  (designated 
a  commercial  tax)  of  a  sufficient  amount  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  local  government,  averaging,  for  the  past  five  years,  about  20 
per  cent  upon  invoice  valuation. 

Previous  to  the  closing  of  the  port,  the  merchants  had  made  ex- 
tensive importations,  feeling  uncertain  as  to  the  limit  which  the 
Government  would  go  in  levying  duties.  When  the  free-port  privi- 
leges were  abolished  and  a  20  per  cent  (gold)  ad  valorem  duty  was 
decreed,  it  was  generally  understood  that  imports  of  all  kinds  were 
to  be  included,  as  formerly ;  but,  simultaneously  with  the  advent  of 
the  new  tariff,  the  merchants  were  notified  that  they  would  not  be 
permitted  to  dispose  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  or  explosives  to  others  than 
the  agent  of  the  syndicate  controlling  the  sale  of  the  foregoing 
articles,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  goods  had  been  regularly 
entered  and  the  commercial  tax  liquidated  and  receipted  for  by  the 
proper  authorities. 

MERCHANTS   OBLIGED   TO   SUBMIT   TO   THE   TRUSTS. 

One  or  two  of  the  merchants  were  disposed,  at  first,  to  test  their 
rights  in  the  courts,  but,  Imowing  that  legal  complications  are  ex- 
pensive and  that  an  unsatisfactory  verdict  would  surely  result, 
finally  permitted  the  agent  of  the  concessionaires  (who  had  estab- 
lished a  local  branch  at  this  port)  to  transfer  all  the  alcohol,  tobacco, 
and  explosives  to  his  establishment  upon  delivery  of  thirty-day 
drafts  in  payment  for  same,  at  the  invoice  price,  plus  freight  and 
charges. 

Persons  requiring  any  of  the  articles  in  question  must  now  pur- 
chase same  at  the  syndicate  store  at  such  prices  as  may  be  demanded. 
There  can  be  no  competition,  as  importation  is  prohioited.  A  com- 
parison of  the  former  prices  with  those  of  to-day  is  suggestive  of  the 
immense  profits  derived  by  the  lessee  of  the  concessions;  prices 
quoted  are  in  United  States  gold : 


Former 
price. 


Alcohol I»or  «:allon 

Imported  loaf  tobacco jut  }><>iind 

Imported  pliij?  lobace* > do. . . 

Gunpowder do... 

Shot do. . . 

Percussion  caps per  box 


$1.00 
.35 


Present, 
price. 


S6.00 
1.15 


35  1.00 


.70 
.15 
.25 


1.40 
.45 
.45 
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CUBA. 

COMMERCE    OF    THE    REPUBLIC. 
PROSPERITY  OF   THE   ISLAND  DISCLOSED  BY   TRADE   STATISTICS. 

Consul-General  James  L.  Rodgers,  of  Habana,  sends  the  following 

resume  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  Cuban  Bepublic  for  the 

year  ended  December  31, 1906 : 

The  trade  of  Cuba  in  the  year  1906  up  to  the  period  of  internal  dif- 
ficulties, which  resulted  in  American  intervention  in  September,  had 
never  been  better,  even  when  the  low  price  of  sugars  was  taken  into 
account.    The  acreage  of  both  cane  and  tobacco  had  been  increased, 

feneral  agriculture  was  expanding,  the  use  of  American  goods  of  all 
inds  was  increasing,  and  preparations  were  being  made  to  develop 
trade  and  commerce  in  numerous  ways.  Into  this  condition  came  the 
chill  of  impending  civil  war,  with  its  usual  deterrent  effect  on  trade. 
However,  the  rapidity  of  the  change  from  the  constitutional  to  the 
provisional  government  left  but  little  time  for  the  full  development 
of  evil  effect  upon  commerce,  and  therefore  there  is  comparatively 
little  evidence  of  the  same.  There  had  been  also  but  few  natural 
causes  for  a  poor  financial  year,  and  therefore  the  result  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  natural  expansion  of  the  country's  interests.  For  even  if 
the  apparent  volume  of  trade  was  smaller,  the  gain  was  large  in  those 
things  which  produce  future  benefits'.    The  result  of  the  year  as  com- 

Eared  with  1905  is  expressed  in  the  following. official  table,  the  values 
Bing  in  American  money : 


Country. 


Imports. 


1905. 


United  states 

Germany 

Spain 

France 

United  Kinguom 

other  American  countries, 
other  European  countries . 
All  other  countries 


$43,118,040 

5, 915, 920 

10, 179. 558 

6,242,901 

13,508.273 

12,515.591 

3,601,220 

890,015 


1906. 


$47,602,345 

6, 403, 793 

9,018,121 

5, 572, 799 

14,081,023 

10,985.927 

3,376,016 

979, 597 


Exports. 


1905. 


1906. 


$95,330,475 

3,905,471 

786,344 

1,198,652 

5, 795, 350 

1,747,568 

770,358 

033,266 


$88, 175, 466 

3,671,194 

676. 620 

1.513.126 

5, 899, 734 

2.467,078 

768.656 

742, 674 


Total !      91,971,518 


98,019,621 


110,167,484   103,914,636 


The  loss  in  exportations,  $6,252,948,  or  C.Ol  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  year  1905,  is  attributed  to  the  low  price  of  sugar,  while  the 
gain  in  importations,  $3,048,103,  or  3.10  per  cent,  is  the  direct  result 
of  the  progression  expressed  by  new  machinery,  material,  equipment, 
and  supplies  brought  in  largely  from  the  United  States . 


TRAFFIC   WITH   UNITED   STATES. 


Of  the  total  importations,  the  United  States  furnished  45  per  cent 
in  1905  and  48  per  cent  in  1906,  while  of  the  total  export^AAOws*  \3cl^ 

1^ 
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United  States  took  86  per  cent  in  1905  and  84  per  cent  in  1906.  The 
following  table,  showing  the  constantly  increasing  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba,  is  from  an  unofficial  Cuban  source,  but  is 
apparently  correct : 


Year. 


Imports. 


1890 
1900 
1902 
1903 


S13,S29,493 
26,934,524 
23,061,623 
23,504,417 


Exports. 


Year. 


154,628,710 
81,747,229 
48,619,588 
57,228,291 


1904 
1906 


Imports. 


Exports. 


132.644,345 
44,669,812 
47,602,346 


174,950,992 
96,330,475 
88,175,451 


[The  value  of  the  Imports  from  Cuba,  as  elven  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  for  the 
fiscal  year  endloK  June  30,  1907,  was  $07,441,090,  and  of  the  exports  thereto, 
149,305,274.— B.  of  M.] 

The  total  Cuban  customs  revenue  for  1906  was  $25,090,084,  and  for 
1905,  $25,258,005,  a  decrease  of  $167,921,  which  can  be  attributed  to 
the  falling  on  in  the  value  of  sugar  exportation. 

The  great  increase  in  the  value  of  the  Cuban  trade  in  late  years 
has  come  from  the  augmentation  of  her  natural  industries,  such  as 
raw  sugar,  which  in  1005  accounted  for  over  GO  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
port values;  tobacco  and  manufactures  thereof,  which  provided  26 
per  cent ;  and  agriculture,  including  fruit  production,  which  made  up 
perhaps  8  per  cent  more.  The  importation  account  has  been 
swelled  b^  such  articles  as  iron  and  steel  products,  machinery  of 
various  kinds,  provisions,  and  many  other  staples,  which  all  express 
the  effort  of  new  capital  entering  a  country  in  which  material 
progress  and  increase  m  laboring  population  has  begun.  Manufac- 
turing for  export  and  local  consumption,  while  of  small  moment  in 
the  past,  is  also  beginning  to  develop  and  with  good  promise  of 
success. 

SIGNS  OF  FUTUKE  ACTIVITY. 

Although  the  year  1006  does  not  show  it  in  volume,  the  effect  of 
American  intervention  and  the  pro^amme  of  internal  improvement 
inaugurated  thereunder  will  be  plainly  visible  in  the  1907  statistics 
and  in  those  of  the  fiscal  year  1006-7.  Under  the  promises  of  sta- 
bility in  present  and  future  afforded  by  the  American  provisional 
government  an  era  of  marked  improvement  of  private  property 
immediately  set  in,  this  being  evidenced  in  new  machinery  lor  sugar 
plants,  extension  of  railways  in  citv  and  country,  increase  of  stocks 
in  mercantile  establishments,  establishment  of  ranches,  creation  of 
orchards,  and  in  additions  to  farm  equipment.  And  perhaps  greater 
than  all  was  the  importation  of  road -making  equipment,  this  being 
the  result  of  the  announced  intention  of  expending  sums  aggregating 
$13,000,000  upon  the  public  highways.  The  effect  of  all  this  is  being 
shown  day  by  day  in  Cuba,  and  perhaps  never  before  has  a  more 
promising  future  been  apparent.  Of  the  trade  of  the  Kepublic,  the 
United  States  has  naturally  the  lion's  share,  and  it  can  be  added  to 
proportionately  if  there  is  a  close  observance  of  Cuban  demands  in 
traae,  by  which  is  meant  giving  just  as  good  packing,  as  good 
credits,  and  as  good,  if  not  better,  values  than  any  other  country. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1007  the  duties  collected  at  the  custom- 
house of  the  port  of  Ilabana  were  $0,831,008,  as  compared  with 
$0,668,000  for  the  similar  period  of  1006,  in  which  there  were  no 
such  events  as  a  changed  government,  strikes  at  ports  of  destination 
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of  vessels,  a  practically  complete  suspension  of  the  manufacture  of 
cigars,  and  various  other  untoward  incidents. 


LIVING    EXPENSES. 
GO\T»NOR  MAGOON  DISCUSSES  THE  TAKIFF  IN  RELATION  TO  FOOD  COST. 

Mr.  Edwin  V.  Morgan,  minister  to  Cuba,  writes  as  follows  from 

Habana  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  food  on  the  island  and  its  relation 

to  import  duties  on  such  articles : 

Some  two  months  ago  the  Habana  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Industry, 
and  Navigation  addressed  a  communication  to  the  provisional  gov- 
ernor calling  his  attention  to  the  high  cost  of  living  m  Cuba  and  rec- 
ommending that  the  tariff  on  certain  imported  merchandise  be  re- 
duced. I  forward  herewith  the  text  of  the  governor's  reply,  in  which 
he  points  out  that  on  account  of  the  large  expense  in  which  the  cen- 
tral government  is  involved  by  reason  of  public  improvements, 
charges  arising  from  the  late  insurrection,  and  the  department  or 
national  sanitation  recently  created  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  alter 
the  tariff  for  the  present.  The  paragraph  relating  to  the  alteration 
of  the  duty  on  coffee  is  of  especial  interest  in  view  of  the  efforts  made 
within  the  last  few  years  to  change  it  by  American  roasted-coffee 
manufacturers.  The  table  showing  the  amount  of  increase  in  the 
duties  under  President  Palma's  decree,  No.  44,  of  February  1,  1904, 
proves  that  with  the  exception  of  coffee  the  possible  reduction  per 
unit  (pound  or  can)  would  be  less  than  1  cent,  a  sum  scarcely  appre- 
ciable to  consumers. 

THE  governor's  CONCLUSION. 

The  following  are  abstracts  from  Governor  Magoon's  letter  relating 
to  coffee,  the  higher  prices  of  foodstuffs,  and  the  Cuban  budget: 

As  to  the  change  of  duty  on  coffee,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  find 
differences  of  opinion  exist,  and  I  have  received  numerous  opposing  requests 
respecting  the  matter.  The  coffee  planters  of  the  island  desire  to  preserve  the 
present  tariff  or  to  increase  it  The  coffee  roasters  desire  an  increase  of  tariff 
on  roasted  coffee.  Many  Individual  consumers  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
coffee  is  one  of  the  articles  of  common  use  on  which  the  tariff  Is  so  high  that 
It  may  reasonably  be  considered  as  increasing  the  retail  price;  that  the  tariff 
on  coffee  brought  from  the  United  States  is  8.8  cents  per  pound  and  from  other 
countries  lOi  cents  per  pound.  These  people  insist  that  the  tariff  could  be  re- 
duced one-half,  and  thereby  reduce  the  retail  price  at  least  5  cents  per  pound, 
and  that  coffee  is  one  of  the  few  articles — in  fact,  the  only  article  of  common 
food  supply  In  Cuba — the  retail  price  of  which  could  be  reduced  by  decreasing 
the  tariff.  The  tariff  on  the  larger  majority  of  common  food  supplies,  while  it 
reaches  a  large  sum  on  the  total  amount  imported,  is  infinitesimal  on  the 
small  quantity  ordinarily  purchased  by  the  average  consumer.  The  coffee 
planters,  on  the  other  hand,  insist  that  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  coffee  would  be 
injurious,  if  not  disastrous,  to  this  rapidly  increasing  Industry,  which  Is  now 
of  such  size  and  Importance  as  to  be  entitled  to  protection  and  promotion  by 
the  National  Government. 

SMALL  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS. 

I  have  been  unceasing  in  attempting  to  find  some  way  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  in  Cuba,  especially  for  the  i)oorer  classes ;  not  only  to  reduce  the  price  of 
what  they  now  consume,  but  to  reduce  the  price  of  articles  which  the  poor  con- 
sider luxuries,  so  as  to  bring  these  articles  within  their  means. 

In  making  this  study  I  have  figured  on  what  would  be  the  reduction  In  the 
retail  price  on  the  individual  quantities  usually  purchased  by  the  average  con- 
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Burner,  if  decree  No.  44  were  revoked/  The  result  of  the  computation  as  tA 
eighteen  such  articles  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  giving  the  increase  by  that 
decree: 


Article. 


Coffee pound.. 

Rice do 

Tasajo  (jerked  beef).. do.... 

Frijoles  (beaiis) do 

Butter do 

Oleomargarine do 

Cheese do 

Lard do 

Codfish 


Original 
duty. 

Increase. 

$0.08108 

SO.  02432 

.0045 

.0009 

.01779 

.00355 

.00195 

.00148 

.03153 

.00945 

.03153 

.00945 

.02252 

.00676 

.01261 

.00378 

.0045 

.00135 

Soap cake. . 

Flour pound.. 

Potatoes do ... . 

Fresh  beef  and  veal . .  -do. . . . 

Fresh  pork do 

Hum  ................. .do. .  • . 

Canned  beef do 

Milk can.. 

Eggs each. . 


Original 
duty. 

Increase. 

90.0135 

«).0(M05 

.0045 

.00135 

.00225 

.00067 

.02027 

.00608 

.01801 

.00540 

.02477 

.00743 

.02252 

.00675 

.01072 

.00391 

.00226 

.00067 

If  the  decree  were  to  be  annulled,  the  tariff  would  be  decreased  in  the  small 
sums  shown  in  this  column.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  give  the 
retail  purchasers  the  benefit  of  the  infinitesimal  reduction  on  the  small  quantity 
ordinarily  purchased  by  them. 

REVENUE  IS   NEEDED. 

With  reference  to  decree  No.  44,  whereby  the  tariff  schedules  were  increased 
from  20  per  cent  to  30  per  cent,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
revoking  said  decree  at  this  time.  One  reason  for  this  opinion  Is  that  it  would 
reduce  the  revenues  of  the  island  at  a  time  when  the  Government  is  called  upon 
to  make  large,  extraordinary  expenditures — such  as  the  census ;  the  cost  of  bar- 
racks, water  supply,  repairs,  etc.,  for  the  army  of  Cuban  pacification;  the 
nationalization  of  the  sanitary  service  throughout  the  island ;  the  advance  to  the 
city  of  Habana  of  two-thirds  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  Vedado  waterworks; 
the  payment  of  damages  to  private  property  inflicted  by  the  insurgent  forces  in 
190G ;  the  payment  of  v.  large  amount  of  obligations  incurred  by  the  Government 
for  military  services  and  supplies,  ammunition,  etc.,  during  the  insurrection  of 
190G ;  the  adjustment  of  large  numbers  of  claims,  such  as  the  value  of  the  land 
occupied  by  the  Vedado  battery,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  which  press  for  immediate  payment,  your  atten- 
tion is  invited  to  the  act  that,  by  reason  of  the  insurrection,  the  administration 
of  President  Palma  was  called  upon  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
national  defense.  The  provisional  government  has  also  been  called  upon  to 
expend  large  sums,  outside  the  ordinary  administration  of  government,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  payment  of  approximately  $G00,000  to  the  owners  of  the  horses 
seized  by  the  insurgents,  also  the  payment  of  $1,387,083  for  the  church  property, 
pursuant  to  the  contract  entered  into  by  the  military  government  of  the  island; 
also  the  repair  of  damages  to  public  works,  edifices,  etc.,  occasioned  by  the 
cyclone  in  October,  190C. 

FURTHER   PUBLIC   WORKS — BUDGET   ESTIMATES. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  provisional  government  has  entered  upon 
a  plan  of  extensive  public  improvements  which  have  long  been  needed  in  the 
island,  such  as  road  building,  water  and  sewer  systems  for  the  towns  and  cities, 
harbor  improvements,  flood  prevention,  light-houses,  and  other  aids  to  naviga- 
tion which  will  undoubtedly  accomplish  the  industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
ment of  Cuba  in  the  same,  if  not  greater  measure,  as  results  from  works  of  such 
character  in  other  countries  of  the  world. 

The  department  of  hacienda  estimates  that  the  revenues  from  all  sources  of 
the  National  Government  of  Cuba  for  the  present  flscal  year  will  aggregate 
$25,466,325.  The  budget  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government  for  the 
present  flscal  year  include  items  aggregating  $23,309,540.  B^ew  of  the  large 
projects  of  public  improvements  now  under  construction  or  In  contemplation 
are  provided  for  in  this  budget.  The  funds  for  their  construction  were  appro- 
priated by  the  Cuban  congress  and  remain  in  the  treasury,  but  are  unavailable 
for  other  purposes  and  must  be  devoted  to  the  work  for  which  the  appropria- 
tions were  made — a  situation  which  is  very  gratifying,  as  it  insures  a  great 
deal  of  public  improvement — but  many  of  the  a  impropriations  are  insuflScient 
to  complete  work  contemplated,  and  these  appropriations  must  be  increased  by 
the  action  of  the  provisional  government. 
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JAMAICA. 

COMMERCIAL    DEVELOPMENT. 
TRADE   INCREASE — ^AMERICAN    SALES   AUGMENTED TARIFF    CHANGES. 

In  his  annual  report,  reviewing  the  trade  of  Jamaica  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  March  31, 1907,  Consul  Frederick  Van  Dyne,  of  Kingston, 
says: 

Notwithstanding  the  disastrous  earthquake  of  January  14  last, 
which,  with  the  resulting  fife,  almost  completely  destroyed  the  busi- 
ness portion  and  a  large  part  of  the  residence  section  of  Kingston, 
and  in  spite  of  the  prevalence  of  the  most  severe  drought  that  Jamaica 
has  experienced  in  twelve  years,  the  trade  of  the  entire  colony  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1907,  shows  a  substantial  increase  over 
that  of  the  previous  year.  As  the  losses  caused  by  the  earthquake 
made  it  necessary  for  the  merchants  who  resumed  business  to  dupli- 
cate their  stocks,  largely  increased  orders  were  placed  with  manu- 
facturers and  exporters.  The  drought  destroyed  many  of  the  crops 
on  which  the  people  largely  depend,  and  this  created  an  unusually 
heavy  demand  for  flour,  corn,  meal,  oats,  etc.  The  rebuilding  of 
Kingston  within  the  next  few  years,  made  possible  by  the  gift  and 
loan  by  the  British  Government  to .  the  colony  of  sums  approxi- 
mating $5,000,000,  furnishes  employment  for  large  numbers  of  the 
laboring  classes  at  remunerative  wages  and  assures  a  steady  demand 
for  gooas. 

The  total  value  of  Jamaica's  trade  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1907,  amounted  to  $20,699,541,  an  increase  of  $2,786,179  over  1906. 
The  value  of  the  imports  was  $11,005,439,  a  gain  of  $2,061,912,  of 
which  total  the  United  States  supplied  articles  worth  $4,705,994,  as 
against  $3,987,976  during  the  previous  year.  The  shipments  of  flour 
from  the  United  States  amounted  to  169,986  barrels,  valued  at 
$744,511,  against  155,283  barrels,  worth  $681,957,  in  the  previous 
year.  In  spite  of  the  high  duty — $1.94  per  barrel — ^the  flour  trade 
is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States,  as  only  164  bar- 
rels came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  615  barrels  from  Canada. 
The  shipments  of  com  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  211,229 
bushels,  worth  $158,473,  an  increase  of  21,355  bushels.  Of  oats  there 
were  shipped  43,059  bushels,  against  42,156  bushels  in  1906,  while  the 
United  Kingdom  shipped  10,347  bushels,  which  was  2,922  bushels  less 
than  the  year  previous.  Canada  supplied  5,369  bushels,  a  decrease 
of  364  bushels. 

AMERICAN  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  IN   DEMAND. 

There  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  importation  of  butter  from  the 
United  States,  160,122  pounds,  of  the  value  of  $32,464,  being  shipped, 
an  increase  of  $4,346  over  the  preceding  year.  There  were  imported 
from  Canada  118,285  pounds,  a  decrease  of  20,558  pounds,  ana  from 
the  United  Kingdom  55,329  pounds,  a  decrease  of  26,556  pounds.  It 
is  the  cheaper  grades  of  butter,  oleomargarine,  etc.,  that  are  imported 
from  the  United  States.  The  best  butter  sells  for  42  cents  a  pound ; 
oleomargarine,  14  cents.  Apparently  no  effort  has  been  made  by 
American  dealers  to  secure  the  trade  m  the  best  grades. 

In  spite  of  the  demand  for  special  brands  of  cheese  made  in  Eng- 
land and  Canada,  163,088  pounds  of  American  cheesft  Nvet^  \m?gat\fcAL 
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last  year,  against  29,822  pounds  from  Canada  and  25,752  pounds 
from"  the  United  Kingdom.  This  was  an  increase  in  shipments  from 
the  United  States  over  the  previous  year  of  86,040  pounds  and  a 
decrease  of  7,»347  pounds  from  Canada.  The  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  remained  about  stationary.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
milk  of  good  quality,  there  is  a  large  demand  for  condensed  milk, 
most  of  which  comes  from  the  United  Kingdom.  There  appears  to 
be  no  good  reason  why  American  exporters  should  not  have  a  large 
part  of  this  trade.  The  lard  trade  is  practically  in  American  han£, 
163,344  pounds  being  imported,  a  slignt  increase  over  1906. 

GROWTH    IN    THE    SALE    OF    VARIOUS    AMERICAN    WARES. 

The  trade  in  boots  and  shoes  shows  a  steady  and  healthy  growth. 
Owing  to  the  conservative  taste  of  the  people,  British  maKes  for 
years  monopolized  the  market,  but  the  American  shoe,  by  its  superior 
style,  workmanship,  and  durability,  has  gradually  won  its  way,  the 
shipments  amounting  to  $171,666  out  of  a  total  trade  of  $352,398. 
While  British  clothing  has  always  been  the  most  popular,  the  Ameri- 
can trade  in  this  line  is  growing.  Twenty  years  ago  the  United 
States  furnished  only  3  per  cent  of  the  clothing  shipments.  Last 
year  the  sales  reached  $56,432  of  the  total  of  $370,605,  or  more  than 
15  per  cent. 

There  were  33,315  tons  of  coaL  imported  from  the  United  States, 
against  26,463  tons  in  the  previous  year.  The  shipments  from  the 
United  Kingdom  were  22,023  tons.  American  hardware  and  cutlery 
is  also  making  inroads  on  this  trade,  the  shipments  in  1906  amounting 
to  $58,140  out  of  a  total  trade  valued  at  $199,901.  The  imports  of 
lumber  and  shingles  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $192,743,  as 
against  $199,784,  which  represented  the  entire  purchases  of  building 
material  of  all  kinds  in  the  previous  year.  The  shipments  of  Ameri- 
can furniture  amounted  to  $28,776  out  of  a  total  of  $48,062.  This 
was  a  gain  of  $2,209. 

WHAT   JAMAICA  SELLS — UNITED  STATES  BEST  CUSTOMER. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1907  was 
$9,694,102,  an  increase  of  $724,267  over  1906.  Of  these  the  United 
States  bought  articles  valued  at  $5,543,313.  The  principal  article  of 
export  is  fruit,  bananas  occupying  the  chief  place,  the  value  of  which 
amounted  to  $4,917,968,  an  increase  of  $186,406  over  1906.  Of  this 
the  United  States  took  $4,222,433  worth  and  the  United  Kingdom 
$534,454  worth.  The  value  of  the  oranges  exported  was  $345,283, 
against  $440,263  in  the  previous  year.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  oranges  and  bunches  of  bananas  exported  during  the  past 
three  fiscal  years  ended  March  31 : 


Countries. 


1905. 


Bananas. 

1906. 


United  States 8,  m970     13,703,363 

United  Kingdom 694,952      1,217,901 


Canada 

other  countries 


10,529 
5.288 


57.611 
2,270 


Total 8,903,739     14,981,145 


1907. 


14,636,920 

1,254,180 

117,986 

576 

16,009,W>2 


Oranges. 


1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

47,441,518 

18.683,600 

6,150,640 

777,350 

44,801,671 

21,640.730 

7,479,875 

681,275 

18,472,810 

25,995,550 

10,099,500 

C16.285 

73,053,108 

74,603,551 

55,184,145 

The  exports  of  cocoanuts  were  50  per  cent  greater  than  the  previous 
yoHi\  the  .sales  amounting  to  11.0()3,983,  valued  at  $215,367,  of  which 
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the  sales  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $149,961.  The  exports 
of  coffee  amounted  to  54,861  hundredweight,  against  80,772  hundred- 
weight in  1906.  The  United  States  took  10,571  hundredweight, 
valued  at  $82,949.  There  were  278,927  hundredweight  of  sugar 
exported,  of  which  219,016  hundredweight  went  to  Canada.  The 
exports  of  rum  were  valued  at  $652,666,  against  $481,394;  of  dye- 
woods,  $406,416,  an  increase  of  $15,704.  Of  the  34,004  tons  of  dye- 
woods  exported,  12,136  tons  went  to  the  United  States. 

TARIFF   CHANGES — PARCELS   POST — SHIPPING. 

To  encourage  the  rebuilding  of  Kingston  and  to  assist  those  who 
suffered  damages  or  injury  by  the  earthquake  of  January  14  last, 
the  legislative  council  at  its  session  just  ended,  by  an  amendment  of 
the  tariff  law  of  1899,  exempted  from  the  payment  of  duty  until 
April  1,  1909,  "iron  and  steel  framing,  specially  manufactured  for 
construction  of  buildings,  Portland  cement,  and  artificial  limbs, 
crutches  and  other  appliances  for  the  relief  of  bodily  disablement." 

As  structural  iron  and  steel  and  reenforced  concrete  will  figure  very 
largely  in  the  importation  during  the  next  two  or  three  years,  the 
importance  of  the  abolition  of  the  regular  duty  on  iron  and  steel 
framing  of  16|  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  24  per  cent  per  barrel  on 
Portland  cement  can  be  readily  appreciated  by  American  manu- 
facturers. 

The  parcels  post  is  to  a  greater  extent  than  heretofore  used  as  a 
medium  for  the  transmission  of  merchandise  in  small  packages 
between  Jamaica  and  the  United  States.  During  the  year  9,201 
parcels  of  the  declared  value  of  $28,863  were  received  from  the 
United  States,  an  increase  in  number  of  1,121  and  in  value  of  $2,443. 
During  the  same  period  15,251  parcels  of  the  declared  value  of 
$97,864  were  received  from  the  United  Kingdom,  a  gain  in  the  num- 
ber of  parcels  of  2,155  and  of  $19,038  in  value.  There  were  1,589 
parcels,  valued  at  $2,516,  sent  to  the  United  States,  and  3,362  parcels, 
valued  at  $16,025,  went  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

By  an  arrangement  which  becomes  effective  January  1,  1908,  the 
unit  of  weight  For  first-class  mail  matter  is  to  be  raised  from  one-half 
an  ounce  to  1  ounce,  and  letters  of  the  weight  of  an  ounce  may  then 
be  carried  between  the  United  States  and  Jamaica  for  5  cents,  the 
present  rate  for  one-half  an  ounce. 

During  the  year  ended  March  31,  1907,  976  vessels  entered  the 
ports  of  the  island,  as  against  886  the  previous  year.  Of  this  number, 
877,  of  852,270  tonnage,  were  from  the  United  States  and  99,  of 
240,818  tonnage,  from  Great  Britain.  The  number  of  vessels  coming 
to  the  island  from  the  United  States  has  steadily  increased  in  recent 
years,  while  there  has  been  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  number 
coming  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA. 

BRAZIL. 

RESOURCES    OF    MINAS    GERAES. 
PROSPECTS  FOR  CONTINUED  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  STATE. 

Consul-General  G.  E.  Anderson,  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  states  that  the 

annual  message  to  the  State  legislative  assembly  by  Dr.  Joao  Pinheiro 

da  Silva,  president  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  offers  some  figures 

and  gives  opportunity  for  the  following  profitable  review  of  this 

State  and  its  prospects : 

There  is  no  State  in  Brazil  which  has  so  many  elements  of  wealth, 
so  many  possibilities,  as  Minas  Geraes.  Indeed^  there  are  few  places 
in  the  world  so  well  endowed  for  immense  material  prosperity,  as  well 
as  for  general  growth  in  all  lines.  Minas  Geraes  has  the  largest  popu- 
lation of  any  State  in  Brazil,  possessing,  indeed,  about  one-fourth  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  country.  It  has  not  the  great  coffee  inter- 
ests of  Sao  I^aulo,  yet  its  coffee  interests  are  large.  It  has  not  the 
great  rubber  interests  of  the  Amazon  country,  jet  its  rubber  interests 
are  large.  The  chief  mining  interests  of  Brazil  are  in  Minas  Geraes. 
Its  agriculture  is  developed  along  more  lines  and  upon  a  more  modem 
basis  than  any  other  State.  In  short,  the  State,  while  falling  far 
short  of  general  development,  the  be^nning  of  which  has  hardly  been 
made,  inaicates  not  only  vast  possibilities  but  a  readiness  to  go  about 
the  work  of  securing  such  possibilities  as  realities. 

A  FAVORABLE   CLIMATE. 

The  State  in  general  is  about  600  miles  in  north  and  south  direction 
by  about  800  miles  east  and  west.  While  it  lies  between  13  and  23 
degrees  of  latitude  south,  the  vast  mass  of  the  State's  area  is  from 
2,000  to  4,000  feet  above  sea  level,  giving  a  climate  which  has  the 
merits  of  the  Tropics  with  comparatively  few  of  the  demerits.  Its 
principal  river  is  the  San  Francisco,  which  rises  and  flows  north 
through  the  State  of  Bahia,  and  so  far  has  afforded  comparatively 
little  advantage  in  the  way  of  transportation.  As  reported  by  the 
president  of  the  State  in  his  message,  there  are  2,436  mues  of  railway 
in  operation  in  the  State,  of  which  the  Central  (Government)  line 
has  469.  To  secure,  support,  and  aid  these  railways  by  guaranties, 
subventions,  and  other  financial  aid,  the  State  has  expended  to  date  a 
total  of  about  $21,000,000  ffold,  $1,400,000  of  which  has  been  repaid, 
while  the  State  has  secured  more  or  less  of  a  proprietary  right  in  a 
large  portion  of  the  railways  serving  it.  A  total  of  1,400  miles  of 
railway  in  the  State  is  of  Government  ownership.  The  construction 
of  new  lines  is  being  pushed,  and  it  is  realized  that  the  great  need  of 
the  Commonwealth  is  transportation. 

STOCK  RAISING   AND   DAIRYING. 

There  are  two  great  sources  of  wealth  in  Minas  Geraes,  both  as  to 
the  present  and  the  future.     The  first  is  agriculture  and  the  second 
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mining.  At  present  agriculture  is  the  source  of  the  State's  growth 
and  its  share  of  prosperity,  but  the  state  of  the  industry  is  question- 
able. By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  population  of  the  State  is 
engaged  in  cattle  raising.  Possibly  the  best  commentary  upon  the 
condition  of  cattle  raising  is  in  the  fact  that  in  June  of  this  year 
10,018  head  of  cattle  were  sold  at  the  fairs  at  "  Tres  Couracoes  for 
an  average  of  $30.19  per  head  for  what  naturally  may.be  taken  as 
among  the  best  cattle  m  the  vicinity.  The  cattle  are  scrubby,  badly 
bred,  and  withal  are  surprisingly  good  for  the  amount  of  care  given 
them.  In  spite  of  the  condition  of  the  stock  in  general,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  the  dairy  industry. 
The  larger  part  of  the  butter  and  cheese  supply  of  Brazil  now  comes 
from  Minas  instead  of  from  abroad,  and  this  development  has  just 
commenced.  The  larger  part  of  the  cheese  is  a  cheap  light  variety 
made  for  local  consumption,  but  there  are  very  good  imitations  of 
the  more  popular  varieties  of  foreign  cheese  now  being  made,  and  the 
indications  are  that  Brazil  will  soon  export  cheese  oi  certain  grades. 
The  state  of  the  dairy  industry  is  illustrative  of  agriculture  gener- 
ally, and  the  manner  in  which  the  State  government  is  taking  up  the 
matter  indicates  the  general  policy.  The  State  has  extablished  six 
model  farms  in  different  portions  of  the  territory,  and  upon  them  it  is 
not  only  introducing  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  other  farm 
animals,  but  it  is  using  them  as  the  basis  of  distribution  for  modem 
agricultural  implements  of  all  sorts,  especially  implements  suited  to 
the  better  production  of  crops  now  being  raised  by  the  State's  farm- 
ers. Instruction  along  the  lines  of  modern  agriculture  is  not  only 
being  given  in  the  schools  generally,  but  special  institutions  have 
been  established  for  the  instruction  oi  adults.  Among  other  acts  in 
this  line  the  State  government  has  made  arrangements  for  the  em- 
ployment of  four  agricultural  experts  from  the  United  States  as 
teachers  in  the  State  schools,  especially  at  Bello  Horizonte. 

TEXTILES,   GRAIN,   SILK,   AND   CX)FrEE. 

The  State  is  working  for  the  development  of  textile-producing  in- 
dustries, the  arrangement  with  a  New  York  firm  for  the  production 
of  fiber  from  the  "  pita  "  and  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  of 
the  State  in  its  production  as  a  part  of  the  contract  having  been 
reported  from  this  consulate-general  some  time  ago.  The  develop- 
ment of  grain  production  is  earnestly  sought  by  the  State  authorities, 
but  so  far  it  is  yet  to  be  shown  that  wheat  and  similar  grains  can  be 
grown  in  that  climate.  Corn  seems  to  do  very  well  in  some  districts 
for  a  limited  period.  The  State  experiment  stations  have  been  suc- 
cessful with  other  grains,  though  no  attempts  to  raise  them  have 
proved  successful  away  from  the  model  farms.  The  model  farms  are 
equipped  with  all  modern  agricultural  conveniences  and  necessities. 
The  State  authorities  also  are  making  an  effort  to  develop  sericulture. 
The  lack  of  an  abundance  of  cheap  labor,  however,  is  likely  to  prevent 
the  enterprise  taking  upon  itself  any  great  development. 

Aside  from  stock  raising  the  present  chief  agricultural  resource 
is  coffee,  the  State's  annual  production  ranging  from  2,000,000  to 
3,000,000  bags— 2,387,575  bags  in  1906.  The  production  is  increasing 
on  an  average  from  year  to  year,  although  the  State  does  not  encour- 
age the  planting  of  more  trees.  The  crisis  in  the  coffee-producing 
industry  generafly  at  the  present  time  is  naturally  reflected!^  in  cotvdv 
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tions  in  Minas  Geraes,  but  the  agriculture  of  the  State  generally  is 
more  diversified  than  in  the  other  coffee-producing  States,  and  a  col- 
lapse of  the  coffee  trade  would  affect  Minas  less  seriously  in  all  proba- 
bility than  it  would  any  other  coffee  State. 

MINING   OUTLOOK. 

Probably  the  most  immediate  development  in  Minas  Geraes  will 
come  in  mining.  Within  the  State  are  to  be  found  diamonds,  gold, 
manganese,  iron,  thorium,  and  many  other  forms  of  mineral  wealth. 
The  State  takes  it  name  from  its  mines.  For  three  hundred  years 
gold  and  diamonds  have  been  found  within  its  limits.  The  state  of 
the  diamond  mining  industry,  in  which  American  capital  is  particu- 
larly interested,  was  the  subject  of  a  previous  report  from  this  con- 
sulate. The  exports  of  manganese  will  probably  exceed  in  value 
$1,000,000  annually,  it  being  difficult  to  trace  the  exact  share  the 
State  has  in  the  exports  of  Brazil  as  a  whole.  The  exports  in  1906 
were  124,646  tons.  The  production  of  gold  is  also  somewhat  problem- 
atical, the  existence  of  an  export  tax  interfering  with  statistics,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  average  annual  yield  at  present  does  not  exceed 
120,000  ounces,  if  indeed  it  will  reach  that  amount.  The  output  in 
1906  was  113,254  ounces  |  for  1905, 116,111  ounces.  None  of  the  min- 
ing companies  can  be  said  to  be  making  money.  One  reason  for  this 
has  been  in  the  great  fluctuations  of  exchange,  another  is  in  the  high 
wages  of  labor,  nigh  taxes,  incessant  litigation  over  titles,  and  other 
burdens.  The  real  trouble,  however,  has  been  in  the  poor  ores.  Leg- 
islation has  been  unfavorable  and  for  that  reason  tne  State  govern- 
ment is  now  engaged  in  revising  its  mining  laws  and  preparing  to 
offer  more  liberal  inducements  to  investors. 

POSSIBILITIES   FROM   IRON   ORB. 

What  may  be  of  vastly  more  importance  to  the  State  and  to  the 
world  in  general  than  all  of  its  gold  and  diamond  mines,  however,  is 
its  iron-ore  beds.  There  is  little  iron  ore  in  Brazil,  according  to  most 
reports.  "What  ore  there  is,  as  a  rule,  is  far  from  transportation 
facilities  and  far  from  fuel.  Brazil  in  general  has  no  fuel  suitable 
for  iron-working  purposes,  and  imported  fuel  is  costly.  The  only 
practicable  means  of  using  what  iron  ore  it  possesses,  therefore,  is  to 
ship  it  to  a  market,  and  this  is  possible  only  where  transportation 
facilities  are  available  or  at  least  may  become  available.  The  presi- 
dent of  Minas  Geraes  believes  that  both  suitable  ore  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  are  available  at  this  time.     In  his  message  he  says: 

There  is  no  reason  for  discouragement  as  to  the  future  of  our  very  rich 
State.  May  I  be  permitted,  in  relation  to  the  extractive  Industries,  to  call 
attention  to  one,  both  common  and  abundant,  which,  in  our  land,  forms  moun- 
tains already  in  proximity  to  railroads  and  is  capable  of  extraordinary  exporta- 
tion to  foreign  markets — that  of  iron  ore.  It  is  linown  that  the  iron  industries 
of  the  world  absorb  annually,  at  present,  about  120,000,000  tons  of  this  ore. 
The  United  States,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium  require  In 
their  foundaries  90.000,000  tons,  and  the  combined  production  of  these  countries 
is  scarcely  82,000,000  tons.  There  Is  necessity,  therefore,  of  supplying  14,000.000 
tons  from  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Cuba.  Now.  allowing  for  the  extraordinary  annual 
Increase  in  foundries  by  the  astonishing  increase  all  over  the  world  of  nec- 
essary industries,  for  the  limitation  of  known  deposits  and  for  the  Increasing 
difficulty  of  extracting  ores,  the  attention  of  the  Government  must  necessarily 
be  called  toward  an  examination  of  the  conditions  under  which  we  can  take 
advantage  of  these  our  Immense  riches.  The  high  metallic  percentage  of  our 
ores,  about  60  per  cent  on  an  average,  with  a  minimum  portion  of  phosphorous 
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and  sulphur,  compares  with  the  best  in  the  world  which  obtains  at  present  in 
the  world's  markets  from  $5.50  to  $5.75  per  ton.  . 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  capitol  (Bello  Uorizonte)  In  a  single  deposit  the  quan- 
tity of  ore  in  sight  is  calculated  to  be  over  200,000,000  tons — ore  of  the  first 
quality,  of  which  the  export  value  Is,  consequently,  of  many  millions  of  contos 
of  reis.  The  matter  of  the  distance  at  which  our  deposits  are  from  the  sea  is 
of  no  moment,  because  in  the  United  States  ore  is  carried  to  the  smelters  of 
Pennsylvania  an  approximate  distance  of  1,240  miles.  When  the  port  works 
of  Rio  de  Janerio  are  completed  and  equipped  for  the  automatic  discharge  of 
ore,  and  the  railroads  are  adapted  to  such  purposes,  it  is  easy  to  form  an  opinion 
of  the  immense  proportions  the  exploitation  of  these  riches  of  ours  can  assume. 
It  is  necessary  for  us  to  cause  to  disappear  those  conditions  which  lead  foreign- 
ers to  wonder  at  the  contrast  of  the  poverty  of  the  people  and  the  richness  of 
the  country. 

EXPORT  OF  ORES  DEPENDS  ON   THE   PRICE  OF  EXCHANGE. 

The  president  further  calls  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  electro 
metallurgy  in  connection  with  water-power  developments,  but  advises 
that  the  actual  possibilities  of  ore  shipments  shall  be  given  attention 
first.  What  the  possibilities  of  these  ore  fields  may  be  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  cost  of  extraction,  even  with  a  minimum  of  labor  and 
trouble,  is  great,  so  long  as  present  labor  conditions  obtain  in  Brazil, 
while  transportation,  on  the  basis  of  present  service  and  charges,  is 
impossible.  But  possibilities  with  more  modern  equipment,  changed 
conditions,  and  the  demand  of  the  future  merit  consideration  and 
investigation.  As  things  now  are  here  at  present  the  cost  of  mining 
and  shipping  manganese  ore  is  so  great  that  the  possibility  of  mining 
and  shipping  it  at  a  profit  rests  altogether  upon  whether  or  not 
exchange  goes  above  15  pence  (30  cents)  materially.  With  few 
milreis  to  tne  dollar,  the  value  of  the  milreis  locally  remainina  prac- 
tically the  same,  it  is  impossible  to  handle  manganese  at  a  profit,  and 
the  difference  between  mining  manganese  and  iron  ore  in  Minas 
Geraes  at  the  present  time  is  certainly  not  as  great  as  the  difference 
in  price  of  the  ores. 

MANUFACTURES   GAINING  A   FOOTHOLD IMMIGRATION. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  no  part  of  Brazil  are  very  ffreat, 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  States  almost  peculiarly  and  wholly 
agricultural,  like  Minas  Geraes.  At  the  same  time  a  very  consid- 
erable start  has  been  made  in  some  lines,  and  other  enternrises  are  in 
contemplation.  The  State  has  a  number  of  large  and  prosperous 
cotton  mills.  Like  other  cotton  mills  in  Brazil,  they  are  operated 
largely  under  foreign  supervision,  make  only  the  more  common  goods, 
and  exist  only  by  reason  of  the  high  protective  duties  upon  imported 
cotton  products.  New  mills  are  being  started  from  time  to  time,  and 
just  at  present  a  large  English  company  is  planning  to  erect  a  large 
mill  at  Independencia  and  to  operate  it  with  hydro-electric  develop- 
ment oh  the  river  Petro^  both  for  light,  power,  and  for  public  service 
uses  in  connection  with  it,  and  to  acquire  and  operate  in  the  same  way 
a  small  railway  connecting  the  district  with  the  seaboard.  At  Itauna 
a  boot  and  shoe  factory  is  being  put  in  operation ;  a  new  match  fac- 
tory is  being  started  near  Ouro  Preto,  and,  in  general,  there  is  quite 
a  movement  in  the  direction  of  local  manufactures.  Most  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  State  are  enjoying  or  constructing  electric  light 
and  power  plants  operated  by  water  power. 

The  need  of  Minas  Geraes,  like  that  of  all  other  Brazilian  States, 
is  people.     The  Brazilian  National  Government  has  promulgated  an 
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elaborate  system  of  aid  for  the  establishing  of  colonies  of  immigrants 
in  the  several  portions  of  the  Republic,  and  most  of  the  more  progres- 
sive States  have  announced  certain  State  aids  to  immigration  and 
settlement. 


MARKET    FOR    PAINTS. 
AMERICAN    MAKERS   NOT   TAKING   ADVANTAGE    OF    PREFERENTIAL    TARIFF. 

Consul-General  Anderson  finds  that  there  seems  to  be  a  slight  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  American  manufacturers  of  prepared  paints 
to  get  into  the  Brazilian  markets,  which  occasions  the  following 
report : 

American  paints  have  a  marked  advantage  in  the  way  of  a 
tariff  preferential,  and  dealers  here  say  that  they  ought  to  be  in 
this  market  with  unusual  strength  without  that  preferential.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Brazilian  tariff  law,  which  allows  a  pref- 
erential reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  the  tariff  duty  upon  certain 
articles  of  American  manufacture  imported  from  the  Umted  States, 
the  class  of  articles  known  in  Portuguese  as  "  Tintas,"  with  the  excep- 
tion of  writing  inks,  are  allowed  the  preferential  referred  to.  This 
class  included  prepared  paints  and  varnishes,  printing  inks,  and  a 
large  number  of  products  known  in  the  United  States  as  stains,  dyes, 
and  the  like. 

In  spite  of  this  preferential,  which  was  in  effect  about  a  half  of 
last  year,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  imports  of  American  prepared 
paints  and  varnishes  showed  much  if  any  more  of  an  increase  over 
the  imports  of  the  year  before  than  they  would  have  shown  without 
the  preferential.  Last  year  Brazil  imported  a  total  of  $308,086  worth 
of  prepared  paints  ana  varnishes,  of  which  the  United  States  sent 
$64,152  worth.  The  year  before  its  total  imports  were  about  $335,600, 
of  which  the  United  States  sent  a  total  of  $46,714.  Last  year  the 
imports  of  turpentine  were  $572,116,  of  which  the  United  States  sent 
$181,029,  while  the  imports  of  turpentine  in  1905  were  about  $152,000, 
of  which  the  United  States  sent  $135,090. 

BUILDING   ACTIVITY   CREATES   STRONG   DEMAND. 

The  vast  increase  in  the  imports  of  turpentine  indicate  the  vastly 
increased  consumption  of  paints,  so  that  while  the  increased  imports 
of  prepared  paints  from  the  United  States  on  the  face  of  it  might 
appear  satisfactory  they  were  in  reality  not  much  of  a  proportional 
increase.  The  increased  use  of  j)aints  of  all  kinds,  imported  and 
otherwise,  last  year  was  in  line  with  the  building  and  improvement 
boom  through  which  all  Brazilian  cities,  notably  Eio  de  Janeiro, 
have  been  and  are  still  passing.  The  United  States  ought  to  have  a 
much  larger  share  in  the  trade,  and  doubtless  would  have  it  if  the 
American  products  were  properly  pushed.  So  far  as  the  tariff  pref- 
erential is  concerned,  dealers  tell  me  that  the  only  difference  it  has 
made  has  been  in  a  difference  of  price,  which  seemed  to  affect  the 
trade  in  no  material  degree. 

Apparently  the  price  is  not  so  much  of  a  consideration  in  the 
tinned  paint  trade  as  are  other  matters.  Much  of  the  paint  brought 
here  is  really  not  suitable  to  this  climate.  Paints  for  outside  work 
here  ought  to  be  made  to  stand  a  hot  sun  and  continued  damp 
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weather.  There  is  no  frost  to  consider.  Most  of  the  outside  painting 
in  Brazil  is  done  with  a  water  preparation,  on  the  order  oi  what  is 
known  as  calcimining  in  the  United  States,  with  several  additions 
to  the  preparation.  As  is  the  case  in  a  good  many  other  lines  than 
paints,  it  would  pay  American  manufacturers  to  study  the  Brazilian 
paint  market  ana  see  what  is  wanted  here  before  attempting  to  do  a 
very  extensive  business.  At  the  same  time  much  can  be  done  with 
present  products  and  under  present  conditions.  The  fear  of  English 
and  German  competition  in  this  line  here,  expressed  by  several  corre- 
spondents, is  not  well  founded  according  to  what  dealers  here  tell  me. 
Each  American  firm  attempting  to  enter  the  market  here  ought  to 
secure  a  local  a^nt  and  make  some  provisions  for  pushing  the  sale 
of  its  goods.  Those  wishing  to  attempt  trade  by  correspondence,  or 
to  secure  agents,  can  probably  best  serve  their  ends  by  addressing 
some  Rio  de  Janeiro  dealers  in  this  line  [a  list  of  which  is  indexed 
at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures]. 


FINANCIAL    CONDITIONS. 
NATIONAL  AND  STATE  DEBTS  AND  BONDS — MONEY  CIRCULATION. 

Apropos  of  the  number  of  loans  now  being  placed  by  the  several 

state  and  municipal  governments  of  Brazil  as  well  as  certain  loails  of 

the  Federal  Government  and  in  response  to  inquiries,  Consul-General 

Anderson  submits  the  following  statement  of  the  public  debt  of 

Brazil,   prepared   by   the   bureau   of  commercial   statistics   of  the 

Brazilian  Government : 

The  figures  represent  the  dollar  equivalent  of  the  original  figures  in 
English  pounds,  with  the  milreis  valued  at  15  pence  (30  cents)  and  the 
pound  at  $4.86.    The  public  debt  of  Brazil  is  as  follows : 


Nature  of  debt. 


At  end  of 
1906. 


Foreign  and  home  gold  funded  debt 

Internal  funded  debt  payable  in  currency 

Total  funded  debt 

Floating  debt  paper 

Total  Federal  debt 


$357,S85,323 
161,666,544 


619.251,807 
55,779,860 


576,031,727 


At  end  of 
1906. 


$358,357,285 
163,489,044 


521,846,329 
55,192,454 


577,038,783 


There  is  more  or  less  uncertainty  as  to  the  debt  of  the  several  States 
and  municipalities  of  the  country,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  being  due 
to  the  bad  shape  in  which  municipal  and  sometimes  State  accounts  are 
kept.  The  amount  of  floating  mdebtedness  and  of  internal  loans 
also  is  very  uncertain.  As  to  the  foreign  loans  of  the  States  and 
municipalities  an  estimate  can  be  made.  In  his  annual  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  Brazilian  Congress  in  May  the  Minister  of  Finance  esti- 
mated that  the  amount  drawn  abroad  against  Brazil's  trade  balance 
to  pay  the  interest  upon  State  and  municipal  loans  was  as  follows : 


Amazonas 

Para 

Belem 

Rio    de    Ja- 
neiro   

Sao  Paulo, 
State - 


$500,000 

400,000 

70,000 

355,000 


—  2,560,000 


Bahla,  State. 
Bahla,  city.. 
Pernambuco- 

Manaos 

Esplrlto  San- 
to   

Parana 


$276.  ?50 
275,000 
330,000 
110,000 

200,000 
50,000 


Minas  Geraes 
Bello      Hori- 

zonte  

Alagoas  


$858,200 

66,500 
125,000 


Total—  6,165,950 
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On  the  basis  of  4  per  cent  interest  on  the  foreim  loan  this  annual 
interest  payment  would  represent  a  total  foreign  debt  of  these  States 
of  $154,148,800.  Since  these  figures  were  given  new  loans  have  been 
negotiated,  representing  something  like  $25,000,000,  including  only 
such  portion  of  the  coffee  valorization  loans  as  may  be  said  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  coffee  collateral.  The  amount  or  paper  money  out- 
standing on  June  30  last,  excluding  the  convertible  notes  issued  by 
the  Conversion  Bureau  which  are  secured  and  offset  by  gold  upon 
which  they  are  based,  was  662,220,488  milreis,  which  at  exchange  of 
15  pence  to  the  milreis  amounts  to  $198,666,146.  Brazil's  total  public 
debt  therefore  amounts  to  something  over  $950,000,000  against  which 
it  has  an  available  balance  of  some  $50,000,00,  more  or  less.  The 
volume  of  paper  money  in  circulation  has  been  reduced  about  16  per 
cent  in  the  past  ten  years.  The  2,000,  1,000^  and  500  milreis  notes 
are  being  replaced  by  silver  coinage,  but  practically  no  effect  upon  the 
volume  of  paper  has  so  far  been  made. 


PROGRESSIVE    SAO    PAULO. 
THIS  YEAR  SHOWS  LARGE  INCREASES  IN   IMPORTS   AND  EXPORTS. 

The  increased  trade  of  Brazil  generally,  and  especially  of  the 
southern  ports  of  the  country,  is  shown  in  the  returns  of  the  trade  of 
the  Santos-Sao  Paulo  district  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  current 
year,  the  statistics  being  furnished  by  Consul-General  Anderson : 

The  total  imports  of  the  Sao  Paulo  district  for  the  period  named 
were  (at  $5  to  the  English  pound)  $17,355,070,  as  compared  with 
$11,497,435  for  the  same  period  in  190G.  The  exports  were  $45,390,450 
for  the  period,  as  compared  with  $21,239,450  during  the  similar  period 
of  last  year.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  period  were 
$11,659,521,  as  compared  with  $7,424,614  for  the  same  period  last 
year.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  were  $2,278,983  this  year 
during  the  period  covered,  as  compared  with  $1,220,024  last  year. 
The  general  increase  in  imports  has  oeen  about  51  per  cent,  while  the 
general  increase  in  exports  has  been  about  113  per  cent. 

The  mass  of  increase  in  exports  is  due  to  the  immense  coffee  crop 
of  the  past  season.  There  was  also,  however,  an  increase  in  the 
exports  of  hides  of  about  100  per  cent  and  of  mangabeira  rubber  of 
about  50  per  cent.  In  imports  there  were  most  notable  increases  in 
cotton  and  cotton  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  iron  and  steel  and  manu- 
factures thereof,  industrial  and  agricultural  machinery,  drugs  and 
chemicals,  coal,  codfish,  wheat  flour  and  wheat,  and  sundry  food 
stuffs  and  beverages.  There  was  a  falling  off  in  imports  of  rice  of 
nearly  80  per  cent  in  line  with  the  rapid  development  of  the  rice-pro- 
ducing inaustry  of  the  State,  heretofore  reviewed.  The  increase  in 
imports  from  the  United  States  was  about  54  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  a  general  increase  of  about  51  per  cent  from  all  countries.     The 

§ain  from  Great  Britain  was  about  the  same  as  that  from  the  United 
tates.     That  from  Germany  was  about  65  per  cent. 
Present  indications  are  that  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  will  continue 
to  increase  its  immense  share  in  the  total  trade  of  Brazil.     What  this 
share  is  appears  in  a  statement  by  a  Sao  Paulo  newspaper  of  the  com- 
parative rcv^enne  of  the  Republic  of  Brazil  and  the  part  the  States 
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take  in  it.  Of  the  83,096,030  milieis  gold  (gold  milreis=64.6  cents) 
raised  by  the  nation  Sao  Paulo  raises  15,355,458  milreis,  while  of  the 
240jl93,000  milreis  paper  (paper  milreis=30  cents)  raised  by  the 
nation  Sao  Paulo  contributes  47,776,658  milreis,  the  actual  share  of 
Federal  revenue  being  increased  otherwise  in  several  respects.  De- 
velopment of  the  new  railway  enterprises  and  railway  combinations, 
especially  under  American  capital,  is  going  on  rapidly  and  probably 
wul  result  in  largely  increased  imports  from  the  United  States  before 
the  current  year  is  over. 

TRADE    REQUIREMENTS. 
ADVICE  TO  AMERICAN  EXPORTERS — EUROPEANS  IN  CONTROL. 

Replying  to  a  letter  regarding  Brazilian  trade.  Consul  A.  R.  Mora- 
wetz,  of  Bahia,  says  that  it  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  European 
exporters  for  the  reason  that  they  make,  and  have  made  for  years, 
determined  efforts  to  get  it.    He  adds : 

This  city  is  as  thoroughly  canvassed  by  European  traveling  sales- 
men as  any  city  of  equal  size  in  the  United  States  is  canvassed  by 
American  salesmen.  These  traveling  agents  carry  extensive  lines  of 
samples,  are  prepared  to  give  the  customary  long  credits  and  accom- 
modate themselves  generally  to  the  country  s  mode  of  doing  business. 
They  know  the  Portuguese  language  well  and  cultivate  the  personal 
friendship  of  their  customers,  which  is  so  necessary  in  order  to  do 
business  with  Latin- American  nations. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  to  introduce  American 
products  systematic  and  hard  work  must  be  done.  It  is  useless  to  send 
illustrated  catalogues,  no  matter  how  attractively  gotten  up,  or  a  trav- 
eling salesman  who  does  not  speak  Portuguese.  A  knowledge  of 
Spanish,  while  of  course  necessary  in  all  other  South  American  coun- 
tries, is  of  i)o  advantage  in  Brazil.  Its  people  are  very  proud  of  their 
customs  and  their  language  and  are  apt  to  be  unfavoraoly  impressed 
by  anyone  who  does  not  pay  due  respect  to  the  difference  between  their 
nation  and  those  of  Spanish  origin. 

The  few  American  manufacturers  who  have  sent  the  right  kind  of 
salesmen  to  Brazil  and  have  met  European  competition  in  the  way  of 
credits,  modes  of  packing,  and  compliance  with  the  wishes  and  habits 
of  their  customers,  have  generally  succeeded  in  obtaining  trade. 


INDUSTRIAL    EXPANSION. 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC  POWER,  COAL  AND  IRON,  AND  RAILWAY  ENTERPRISES. 

Consul-General  Anderson  writes  as  follows  in  regard  to  the  general 
development  in  Brazil : 

The  service  of  electric  power  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  the 
neat  water  power  developed  at  Ribeirao  das  Lages  was  inaugurated  on 
July  30.  The  development  of  this  power  and  the  enterprises  connected 
witn  it  represent  one  of  the  greatest  elements  in  commercial  and  indus- 
trial development  in  Brazil  at  the  present  time. 

Borings  lor  coal  are  being  made  at  Araguaya,  in  the  State  of  Minas 
Geraes,  but  it  is  generally  considered  improbable  that  coal  of  any 
material  value  wiQ  be  discovered.    The  presence  of  vast  masses  of 
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iron  and  manganese  ore  in  this  State  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Araguaya 
renders  the  possible  discovery  of  immense  importance. 

The  enterprise  is  now  on  foot,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Justin 
Norbert,  an  English  engineer,  of  constructing  a  railway  from  the  port 
of  Paraty-Mirim,  on  the  coast  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos, 
with  points  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  The 
proposed  road  would  pass  through  Cunha,  Lagoinha,  and  Guaratin- 
gueta  and  a  district  nmning  as  high  as  4,500  leet  above  the  sea,  rich 
m  granite,  marble,  and  otner  construction  materials,  and  offering 
special  inducements  for  the  culture  of  Temperate  Zone  fruits.  The 
State  government  has  shown  its  approval  of  the  enterprise  in  general, 
the  details  being  yet  to  be  settled. 


ARGENTINA. 

NATIONAL    GOVERNMENT    PLANS. 
president's  message  calls  for  retrenchment  and   TARIFF   CHANGES. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Beaupre,  American  minister  at  Buenos  Aires,  reports 
that  the  President  of  Argentina  has  sent  to  Congress  the  budget  for 
1908,  accompanied  by  a  long  message,  some  of  the  features  of  which 
are: 

The  expenses  of  the  administration  for  next  year  are  fixed  at 
$24,205,663  gold,  $164,868,735  national  money,  and  $5,000,000  na- 
tional money  bonds.  The  resources  are  given  as  $59,830,106  gold, 
$84,704,319  national  money,  and  $5,000,000  national  money  bonds. 
The  project  of  law  accompanying  the  budget  provides  that  merchan- 
dise and  products  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  10  per  cent  or  upward 
shall  pay  an  additional  ad  valorem  duty  of  2  per  cent;  that  the 
Executive  is  authorized  to  reduce  or  suppress  the  import  duties  on 
coffee,  yerba  mate,  and  tobacco  from  Paraguay  and  Brazil,  if  inter- 
national arrangements  shall  be  made  for  commercial  reciprocity ;  and 
that  the  salaries  of  inspectors  of  meat  products  shall  be  charged  to 
these  establishments. 

A  separate  project  of  law  embodies  certain  reforms  proposed  in 
the  tariff  of  values.  The  message  treating  of  this  proposed  law  states 
that  the  present  tariff  is  a  mixture  of  specific  duties  and  ad  valorem 
duties,  of  fixed  values  and  of  declared  values,  of  uniform  tariffs  that 
ignore  quality,  and  of  regulations  that  take  quality  into  considera- 
tion; that  the  classifications  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
simplicity  and  exactness,  and  this  lack  of  uniformity  has  given  rise 
to  dubious  interpretations,  and  that  such  difficulties  as  have  not  been 
abolished  by  the  proposed  law  will  be  the  subject  of  further  legisla- 
tion. 

The  budget  for  1906  fixed  the  expenses  at  $234,649,144  in  national 
money;  that  of  1907  at  $228,914,83(>  in  national  money,  and  that  of 
1908,  as  mentioned,  reduced  to  national  money,  at  $225,017,977,  a  total 
less  by  $3,896,908  than  the  previous  year. 


autonomy    for    BUENOS    AIRES. 
NEW  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  MUNICIPAL  COUNCIL. 

Mr.  Beaupre  also  transmits  a  translation  of  an  amendment  to  the 
organic  law  ot  the  municipality  oi  B\\e\\o«>  K\t^"$^^  t^^^wIIy  passed  by 
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the  National  Congress.     The  leading  features  are  given  by  the  min- 
ister as  follows: 

The  law  gives  to  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  as  complete  autonomy  as 
the  national  constitution  will  permit.  The  intendente  (mayor)  must 
continue  to  be  the  appointee  of  the  President,  but  the  law  provides 
for  the  election  of  a  municipal  council  and  establishes  an  elaborate 
process  for  securing  an  honest  inscription  of  electors  and  honest  elec- 
tions. No  person  can  become  a  member  of  the  council  until  he  has 
attained  the  age  of  25  years,  can  read  and  write,  and  pays  a  direct 
tax  of  $500,  or  an  industrial  or  commercial  license  tax  of  that  amount. 
If  he  does  not  pay  either  of  these  taxes  he  must  be  engaged  in  some 
liberal  profession,  and  have  resided  in  the  municipality  for  a  year 
preceding  the  election.  Foreigners  possessing  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions and  who  pay  a  direct  or  license  tax  of  not  less  than  $1,000,  and 
who  speak  the  national  language  and  having  lived  in  the  municipal- 
ity for  five  years  preceding  the  election  may  also  be  elected  to  the 
council.  In  addition  to  citizens  of  proper  qualifications,  foreigners 
may  vote  at  the  elections,  if  they  are  of  full  age,  can  read  and  write, 
pay  a  direct  or  license  tax  of  at  least  $200  per  year,  or  are  engaged 
m  some  liberal  profession  and  have  lived  in  the  city  for  two  years 
before  the  election. 


REFORMS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 
PROPOSED  REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES CHANGES  TO  BE  MADE. 

Consul-General  A.  G.  Snyder  transmits  from  Buenos  Aires  a  copy 
of  the  proposed  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
for  1908,  which  is  filed  for  public  inspection  at  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures.    Mr.  Snyder  makes  the  following  comments : 

The  Executive's  message  was  accompanied  by  a  lengthy  explanatory 
statement  from  the  minister  of  finance,  setting  forth  the  changes 
made  therein  and  the  reforms  proposed,  among  which  are  the  sup- 
pression  of  unnecessary  expenditures,  stoppage  of  the  construction  of 
public  works  which  can  only  be  paid  for  at  the  expense  of  the  national 
credit,  and  a  reduction  of  taxes  on  the  necessities  of  life  in  order  to 
relieve  the  poorer  classes.  He  intends  to  stop  the  custom  of  one 
department  of  the  nation  advancing  sums  to  another  by  means  of  bond 
issues  and  proposes  to  destroy  $14,000,000  worth  of  bonds  authorized 
by  various  laws  for  the  construction  of  public  works,  but  which  were 
paid  for  out  of  revenues.  Next  year's  bond  issue  is  to  be  limited  to 
$5,000,000,  needed  for  the  sanitary  works  already  ordered  for  the  capi- 
tal city  and  some  of  the  provinces,  and  laws  authorizing  the  issuance 
of  $16,000,000  of  bonds  are  to  be  annulled. 

The  expenses  fixed  for  1908  are  less  by  nearly  $4,000,000  paper  than 
those  allowed  for  the  present  year,  and  the  bond  issue  is  less  by 
$12,414,888.  The  expenditures  of  some  of  the  ministries  are  increased, 
while  others  are  reduced  to  obtain  the  results  mentioned. 

INCREASES   AND   REDUCTIONS   IN   EXPENDITURES. 

The  various  increases  are  as  follows :  Ministry  of  interior,  $1,500,- 
000,  mainly  for  the  national  territories;  finance,  $500,000;  war, 
$1,485,560,  due  to  this  year's  army  reorganization  act;    agriculture, 
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$270,697,  due  to  locust  depredations;  pensions,  $18,916^  which  item 
increases  every  year;  in  1899  it  was  $5,000,000,  while  it  is  fixed  in 
this  year's  budget  at  $8,000,000. 

The  various  cuts  in  expenditures  are  as  follows:  Foreign  office, 
$164,768 ;  public  debt,  $2,495,017,  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  bonds 
mentioned  and  arrangements  for  the  redemption  of  the  Morgan  6  per 
cents  bonds;  justice  and  education,  $2,428,590;  navy,  $759,400; 
public  works,  $1,884,402,  accomplished  by  giving  up  the  proposed 
construction  of  certain  railroads  and  the  stoppage  of  construction 
expenses  on  the  line  to  the  Bolivian  frontier,  which  will  be  completed 
this  year. 

Besides  the  expenditures  for  public  works  next  year  for  which 
bonds  are  to  be  issued,  a  new  custom-house  is  to  be  built ;  $1,500,000 
is  to  be  expended  in  repairing  Government  railroads  and  purchasing 
new  rolling  stock;.  $81,000  gold  and  $712,000  paper  are  to  be  used 
in  repairinjy  the  Congress  building,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  aid  to  some  extent  the  establishment  of  savings  insti- 
tutions. 

No  reduction  of  the  customs  duties  is  proposed,  although  the 
revision  of  tariff  values  will  reduce  the  duties  on  some  articles,  and 
the  2  per  cent  additional  duty  on  articles  paying  10  per  cent  or  more 
is  retained.  The  present  rates  of  inland  taxation  remain  the  same. 
Referring  to  the  question  of  changing  the  present  method  of  raising 
the  revenue  for  one  of  direct  taxation,  the  minister  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  country  is  not  yet  in  condition  for  a  general  income  tax. 


PERU. 

COMMERCE    OF    SALAVERRY. 
GOODS    FROM    THE    UNITED    STATES    ARE    FINDING    FAVOR. 

Consular  Agent  C.  H.  Caldicott  makes  the  following  report  on  the 
commerce  and  industries  of  the  Peruvian  district  of  Salaverrv  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907 : 

The  value  of  goods  imported  at  Salaverry  from  the  United  States 
during  the  year  amounted  to  $130,902,  consisting  principally  of 
cement,  kerosene,  resin,  sewing  machines,  paint,  hardware,  agricul- 
tural implements,  scales,  canned  goods,  lamps,  wire  nails,  steel  rails, 
redwood  ties,  lubricating  oils,  and  lumber.  Rough  lumber  to  the 
value  of  $12,G30  was  imported  from  California,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  Oregon  pine  and  redwood,  redwood  railroad  ties  valued  at 
$2,209,  and  some  small  lots  of  pitch  pine. 

The  exports  consisted  of  sugar,  alcohol,  coca  leaves,  cocaine,  hides, 
and  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ores.  Of  sugar,  400,338  sacks,  weighing 
41,215,883  kilos  (kilo=r2i  pounds),  were  shipped  from  this  port.  Oi 
this  amount  74,305  sacks,  weighing  7,090,770  kilos,  were  shipped  to 
United  States  ports,  the  balance  going  to  coast  ports  and  Chilean 
refineries.  From  Iluaiichaco,  a  port  12  miles  north  in  this  district, 
210,888  sacks,  weighing  22,020,743  kilos,  were  exported,  and  of  this 
amount  41.502  sacks,  weighing  4,250,073  kilos,  went  to  the  United 
States.  Of  coca  leaves,  1,072  bales,  weighing  97,290  kilos  and  valued 
at  $27,593,  were  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

A  few  small  shipments  of  ores  were  made  to  United  States  reduc- 
tion  works,  oi  which  1,203  sacks  weY<i  oi  ^\\v^t^  ^<i\^Vkl  SQ,jS85  kilos, 
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value  $942,  and  600  bags  of  copper  ore,  weighing  30,000  kilos  and 
valued  at  $10,103.  Much  more  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  devel- 
opment of  mines  in  this  district.  Small  lots  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  ores  have  been  exported  and  have  given  good  returns.  There 
will  doubtless  be  a  demand  for  mining  machinery  of  a  class  suitable 
for  transporting  on  mules  into  the  interior.  Government  engineers 
are  at  the  present  time  engaged  in  surveying  roads  for  the  extension 
of  the  railroad  and  for  communication  with  the  important  towns  in 
the  interior. 

SELLING   AND   SHIPPING   AMERICAN    ARTICLES. 

There  is  a  steady  and  increasing  demand  for  American  goods,  and 
manufacturers  are  recognizing  the  opportunities  for  placing  their 
goods  in  this  market.     There  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  well- 

grepared  advertising  matter  sent  here,  but  a  large  proportion  of  it, 
eing  printed  in  English,  is  wasted.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
all  printed  matter  and  even  correspondence  should  be  in  Spanish,  if 
it  is  to  receive  any  attention. 

There  has  not  been  much  improvement  in  the  mode  of  packing 
goods.  The  neglect  to  send  printed  instructions  in  Spanish  explain- 
ing how  to  put  up  goods  that  come  in  parts,  such  as  plows,  winchniUs, 
machinery,  etc.,  still  causes  much  annoyance  to  the  buyer.  Shippers 
should  also  study  the  custom-house  regulations  so  that  the  marking  of 
goods,  such  as  liquors,  should  be  correct.  The  law  calls  for  the  weight 
m  kilos  and  contents  in  liters  (liter  =1.0567  quarts)  to  be  marked  on 
every  case,  otherwise  a  fine  is  imposed.  As  the  cargo  is  discharged 
from  the  steamers  into  lighters  or  launches  in  nearly  every  port  on 
this  coast,  it  is  advisable  that  all  baled  goods  should  be  lined  with 
waterproof  paper  or  other  waterproof  material,  as  no  matter  how 
careful  the  discharging  is  done,  the  invariable  rough  seas  are  liable 
to  wet  the  goods  before  they  can  be  landed,  and  if  not  carefully 
packed  the  contents  suffer. 

There  is  a  market  for  glassware,  china,  delft  or  common  ware,  wrap- 
ping papers,  toys,  stationery,  books,  and  kitchen  utensils.  Nearly  all 
of  these  goods  are  now  imported  from  Germany  or  England.  Fine 
glass  or  china  ware  is  very  expensive  and  very  scarce,  owing  to  the 
amount  of  breakage  on  the  voyage,  medium  fine  and  common  being 
most  salable. 

The  most  frequent  complaints  are  of  the  carelessness  in  the  finish  of 
machinery,  plows,  windmills,  pumps,  etc.;  where  pieces  have  to  be 
bolted  together,  the  bolt  holes  are  not  drilled  true,  threads  badly  cut, 
castings  not  cleaned  off,  and  where  there  are  many  parts  to  be  assem- 
bled there  are  no  instructions  how  to  put  them  together,  neither  are 
the  pieces  numbered  to  enable  buyer  to  order  same  intelligently. 

The  local  industries  comprise  the  making  of  cigarettes,  cocaine, 
candles,  brooms,  furniture,  mosaic  flooring,  common  soap,  ice,  soda 
waters,  and  also  include  printing  and  book  binding,  chocolate,  and 
lumber  milling. 
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COLOMBIA. 

DISREGARD    OF    TRADE    REQUIREMENTS. 
UNSATISFACTORY  BUSINESS   METHODS  OF  AMERICAN   EXPORTERS. 

Consul  I.  A.  Manning,  of  Cartagena,  reports  as  follows  concerning 
the  receipt  of  catalogues  from  firms  in  the  United  States  printed  in 
English,  and  also  as  to  the  apparent  disregard  of  trade  requirements 
generally  in  Colombia  by  American  exporters: 

The  latest  catalogue  is  from  a  manufacturer  of  scales,  spring 
balances,  and  butchers'  cutlery,  in  which  line  a  good  trade  might  be 
opened  here  under  proper  presentation  of  the  goods  and  their  merits. 
The  manufacturer  should  realize,  however,  that  while  an  occasional 
merchant  speaks  and  reads  English  the  business  of  this  country  is  in 
Spanish,  and  the  merchants  here  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  English 
catalo^es  so  long  as  other  jobbers  present  them  the  same  lines  of 
wares  m  a  catalogue  printed  in  the  Spanish  language,  and  this  cata- 
logue is  followed  up  by  a  traveler  with  a  good  line  or  samples.  There 
is  no  catalogue  equal  to  the  traveling  salesman  who  speaks  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  and  who  carries  a  good  case  of  samples  of  the 
goods  he  offers  for  sale,  and  the  American  manufacturer  and  jobber 
will  have  to  realize  that  if  he  would  compete  with  the  manufacturer 
of  England,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Sweden,  he  must 
recognize  that  the  traveling  salesman  is  a  factor  in  trade  not  to  be 
overlooked. 

European  manufacturers  pay  more  attention  to  the  economic  con- 
dition of  these  markets  and  manufacture  for  them  accordingly.  If, 
as  at  the  present  time  in  this  country,  employment  is  slack,  and  the 
workingman  has  but  a  limited  source  of  income,  with  the  result  that 
he  is  able  to  purchase  only  cheaper  goods,  the  European  manufac- 
turer meets  the  condition  by  sendmg  Tight-weight  muslins  and  other 
dry  goods,  cheap  machetes,  and  other  tools,  and  wares  of  a  grade 
that  the  people  can  and  will  be  apt  to  buy.  Some  of  the  things 
which  have  been  complained  of  for  many  years,  such  as  the  disregard 
of  instructions  as  to  packing  and  shipping,  have  been  overcome  by 
many  exporters,  but  many  other  things  wherein  our  manufacturers 
and  merchants  have  failed  in  the  past  continue  to  be  prime  causes 
of  failure  in  the  present. 

GERMANY    AND    ENGLAND    DIVERTING    TRADE    FROM    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Germany  and  England  have  been  supplying  a  great  deal  of  barbed 
wire  and  sheet-iron  roofing  to  Colombia  durmg  the  past  few  years, 
where  previously  all  or  the  bulk  of  this  trade  went  to  the  United 
States.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  articles.  In  the  case 
of  the  barbed  wire,  Germany  makes  a  lighter  wire  than  the  Ameri- 
can product,  and,  while  not  equal  to  the  latter,  the  local  purchaser 
only  looks  at  the  fact  that  there  are  a  few  more  yards  length  in  a 
roll  of  German  than  in  the  American  wire.  The  fact  tJiat  the 
American  wire  will  outlast  the  German  is  not  a  point  of  interest  to 
the  purchaser.  WTiat  he  wants  is  all  the  length  or  wire  he  can  get  for 
his  money.  The  same  is  true  of  the  corrugated-iron  roofing.  Ger- 
many and  England  make  a  light  quality  which  meets  present  condi- 
tions, and  undersell  our  manufacturers  in  the  matter  of  price  per 
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sheet.  The  fact  that  American  roofing  is  heavier  and  will  wear 
longer  is  not  a  factor  in  the  trade,  for  the  local  purchaser  finds  that 
in  roofing  his  house  he  can  cover  it  with  the  German  or  English  iron 
for  less  money  than  it  would  cost  to  buy  the  better  American  iron. 

In  cotton  textiles  the  same  thing  applies.  Our  cotton  goods  can 
not  be  excelled  either  as  to  quality  or  pattern,  but  they  are  as  a  rule 
too  good  for  this  Spanish- American  trade.  Our  European  com- 
petitors meet  the  conditions  and  make  cheap  goods  which  the  local 
merchant  can  sell.  The  exporters  of  kerosene  from  the  United 
States  have  realized  this  conaition,  for  the  class  of  oil  brought  here 
for  illuminating  purposes  is  the  cheapest  made  by  the  oil  refiners 
(110°  test),  but  it  is  an  oil  within  the  reach  of  the  purchaser. 

It  is  wise,  therefore,  if  American  manufacturers  desire  the  trade, 
to  manufacture  goods  which  the  consumer  here  can  buy.  The  local 
merchant  must  get  rid  of  his  goods  if  he  is  to  continue  being  a  pur- 
chaser thereof. 


CHILE. 

ECONOMIC    CONDITIONS. 
PROSPERITY  SHOWN   BY  STATISTICS  OF   COMMERCE   AND   INDUSTRY. 

Consul  A.  A.  Winslow,  in  a  report  from  Valparaiso,  says  that  the 
economic  conditions  of  Chile  make  a  good  showing,  according  to  a 
statement  of  the  chief  of  central  statistics'  office  just  made  public, 
from  which  he  deduces : 

It  shows  that  the  country  is  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  on  a  safe 
footing.  He  calls  attention  to  the  enormous  natural  wealth,  and 
especially  of  the  mines,  but  deplores  the  fact  that  they  are  not,  for 
lack  of  capital  and  labor,  more  extensively  exploited.  However,  he 
says  mining  and  agriculture  has  made  rapid  strides  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  gives  the  following  figures  to  illustrate.  In  1897  the 
total  value  of  taxable  property  in  the  Republic  was  $611,012,777 
United  States  gold,  while  in  1904  it  reached  $551,095,772,  showing  a 
gain  of  $40,082,995  in  the  seven  years,  and  the  strides  have  since  been 
greater  by  far.  On  December  31,  1901,  the  bank  deposits  amounted 
to  $44,224,235  United  States  gold,  and  on  the  same  date  of  1905  they 
amounted  to  $114,697,759,  or  a  gain  during  four  years  of  $70,473,524. 
During  1901  joint  stock  companies  were  organized  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $4,375,000  United  States  gold,  while  m  1905  new  companies 
were  organized  with  a  capital  of  $28,706,200.  He  states  that  in  1901 
there  were  7,315  industries  doing  business  in  Chile,  while  in  1905 
there  were  10,152,  a  ^in  in  four  years  of  2,814. 

The  average  taxation  per  heaa  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1905 
was  $4.29  United  States  gold,  which  covered  national,  state,  and 
municipal  taxes.  He  claims  that  with  the  prosperous  conditions  now 
prevailing  the  people  could  easily  carry  double  the  present  tax  rate. 
Only  about  one-fourth  of  this  is  direct  taxation,  the  three-fourths 
being  covered  by  the  import  and  export  duties.  This  is  a  very  fair 
showing  of  the  conditions  so  far  as  one  is  able  to  judge  from  busi- 
ness conditions,  and  the  outlook  promises  much  for  the  years  to  come. 


TRANSPORTATION. 

WORLD'S    RAILWAY    SYSTEMS. 

MEXICO. 
INCREASE    IN    FREIGHT   RATES    OBJECTED    TO   BY    MINING    INTERESTS. 

Consul  W.  D.  Shaughnessy  writes  from  Aguascalientes  that  the 
contemplated  changes  in  freight  rates,  which  were  to  have  taken  effect 
on  August  9,  are  still  pending,  waiting  the  approval  of  the  Mexican 
tariff  commission,  as  all  railroad  rates  in  Mexico  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Government  before  they  may  go  into  effect.  The  consul  dis- 
cusses the  present  railroad  situation  in  that  country  as  follows : 

The  new  classification  and  freight  tariff  were  published  and  dis- 
tributed, but  the  many  serious  objections  raised  against  them  have 
so  far  prevented  their  being  approved  and  have  been  the  means  of 
commencing  what  promises  to  be  a  warm  controversy  between  the 
railroads  and  the  mining  and  smelting  interests.  The  mineral  inter- 
ests are  foremost  in  combating  the  proposed  raise  in  the  rates,  as 
they  are  to  be  more  seriously  affected  than  the  agricultural  and  mer- 
cantile interests. 

In  some  cases  the  rates  on  certain  classes  of  ore  have  been  advanced 
as  high  as  169  per  cent,  while  the  average  increase  is  as  high  as  67 
per  cent,  according  to  the  distance  transported.  As  the  greater  part 
of  the  Mexican  mines  are  of  the  low  rather  than  of  the  nigh  grade, 
the  ores  now  being  shipped  will  not  produce  enough  revenue  under 
the  proposed  rates  to  warrant  their  operation. 

HOW   MINES   WILL  BE   AFFECTED. 

For  an  example,  in  the  southern  part  of  this  country  there  is  a 
low-ffrade  mine  near  a  town  of  12,000  population,  the  inhabitants  of 
whicn  are  ereatly  dependent  upon  its  operation.  The  ore  is  shipped 
to  the  smelter  and  sold  at  $20  Mexican  (Mexican  dollar=50  cents 
American  currency)  per  ton,  at  a  gain  or  $4.  The  present  freight 
rate  is  $4.25  and  the  proposed  rate  is  $8.38.  As  the  operators  are 
producing  the  ore  at  the  lowest  possible  expense  and  as  they  are 
selling  it  at  the  maximum  rate  to  the  smelter,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  mine  to  continue  its  operations  with  an  increase  in  the  freight 
rate  of  97  per  cent. 

Quoting  another  instance,  a  company,  of  which  the  operators  are 
Americans,  has  expended  nearly  $5,000,000  in  a  number  of  years, 
without  any  profit  from  their  operations,  to  bring  their  properties 
to  a  profitable  basis.  Large  concentration  works  have  been  erected, 
by  which  4  tons  of  crude  ore  may  be  reduced  to  1  ton  of  concentrates 
for  shipment  to  the  smelters.  These  concentrates  will,  by  their 
nature,  come  under  the  first  class  of  freight  rates,  and  thereby  inflict 
an  increase  of  over  $1  Mexican  per  ton.  These  mines  have  prac- 
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tically  arrived  at  a  profitable  basis,  producing  at  this  time  about 
12,000  tons  of  ore  monthly,  but  the  proposed  freight  rates  will  place 
them  where  they  were  before  and  probaoly  cause  their  abandonment. 

CHEAPER  TO  SHIP  TO  NEW  YORK. 

At  present  large  amounts  of  copper  matte  are  shipped  from  El 
Paso  to  Aguascalientes  for  refining  under  a  rate  of  $7.84  per  ton. 
Under  the  proposed  rates  of  $15.86  per  ton  it  will  be  more  eco- 
nomical to  ship  them  direct  to  New  York  City  by  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States,  thus  decreasing  the  smelters  in  Mexico  and  caus- 
ing a  hardship  upon  certain  large  silver  mines  whose  ores  are  smelted 
by  the  aid  of  these  mattes. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  radical  nature  of  the  proposed 
changes  in  matte  rates  from  stations  from  which  matte  is  shipped 
to  Aguascalientes.  These  increases  directly  affect  t^e  original  tons 
of  crude  ores,  which  are  already  too  low  grade  to  stand  the  present 
freight  charges  to  the  smelters,  and  from  which  the  mattes  are 
derived  (a  kuometer  being  0.62  of  a  mile  and  a  kilo  2^  pounds) : 


Aguascalientes  from- 


San  Luis  Potosi . 

Cayitas 

Salamanca 

Celaya  Junction 

Tlaxcoapan 

Torreon 

Stalforth 

Rosario 

Terrazas 

£1  Paso.  Tex 


Rate 

Proposed 

Kilo- 
meters. 

paid  per 
1,000  ki- 

rate per 
l.OOOki- 

los. 

los. 

225 

98.18 

17.78 

281 

8.21 

7.88 

2.')8 

8.82 

7.51 

296 

8.58 

9.50 

521 

5.20 

12.06 

551 

5.51 

12.81 

928 

12.18 

17.40 

944 

12.88 

18.11 

1,064 

7.84 

14.56 

1,386 

7.84 

15.86 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 


148.0 

145.5 

126.2 

169.1 

182.0 

128.4 

42.0 

41.1 

85.7 

102.0 


It  is  estimated  that  there  are  and  have  been  for  many  months 
100,000  tons  of  ore  piled  up  on  the  railroads  awaiting  shipment  to 
the  smelters,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  railroads  to  accommodate 
the  producers  of  ore.    These  ores  have  been  mined  in  view  of  the 

g resent  rates,  the  cost  of  their  production  being  calculated  on  that 
asis;  therefore  any  increase  in  rates  if  applied  without  ample  notice 
to  miners  will  be  unjust  and  injurious. 

NO  MARGIN  ON  SOME  ORES — AVERAGE  RATE  INCREASES. 

Under  the  proposed  ore  tariffs  the  lowest  rates  apply  upon  ores  the 
value  of  which  is  not  neater  than  $25  per  ton,  this  value  being  de- 
rived after  deducting  the  charges  of  the  smelter  from  the  gross  value 
of  the  metals  contained.  As  a  great  many  ores  cost  at  least  $25  per 
ton  to  extract  and  haul  to  the  railroad  by  carts  or  mules,  there  is  no 
margin  left  for  the  miner  to  derive  a  profit  and  pay  the  railroad 
rates. 

During  the  twelve  months  from  May  1, 1906,  to  April  30, 1907.  the 
ores  received  by  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  rrom 
Mexico  aggregated  over  600,000  metric  tons    (metric  ton =2,204.6 

Eounds) ,  o?  which  16.5  per  cent  would  be  subject  to  rates  under  the 
rst  class,  43.3  per  cent  under  the  second  class,  and  40.2  per  cent 
under  the  third  class.  The  proposed  rates  constitute  increases  over 
the  present  rates  of  57.5,  46.6,  and  34.1  per  cent,  respectively,  in  the 
first,  second,  and  third  classes.    The  amount  of  increase  in  money 
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which  the  new  rates  will  occasion  to  be  paid  upon  the  ores  and  mattes 
shipped  from  all  shipping  points  to  the  American  Smelting  and 
Renning  Company's  plants,  all  of  the  ores  being  mined  in  the  l^pub- 
lic  of  Mexico,  are  as  follows,  the  figures  being  based  on  one  year's 
business  from  May  1,  1906,  to  April  30,  1907 :  Actual  freight  paid, 
$6,047,872;  freight  payable  under  new  tariffs,  $8,719^98;  proposed 
increase,  $2,671,426 ;  percentage  of  increase,  44.17. 

INCREASED  RATES  GREATER  THAN  TAX  CONCESSION. 

Large  tonnages  of  ores  are  being  shipped  now  from  the  mining 
districts  of  Monterey,  Chihuahua,  Sierra  Mojada,  and  Parral,  on 
which  the  margin  between  profit  and  loss  is  very  small.  These  ores 
are  becoming  lower  in  grade  every  year,  and  to  these  mines  increases 
in  freight  will  become  very  serious.  The  increase  in  freight  can  not 
be  absorbed  by  the  smelters,  which  are  helping  them  at  the  present 
time  in  order  to  assist  their  operations. 

The  mining  industry  has  always  supported  a  very  considerable  tax 
in  the  matter  of  Federal,  State,  and  general  taxes,  and  at  the  time  of 
inaugurating  the  monetary  system  it  was  considered  advisable  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  aid  this  industry  by  a  reduction  of  taxes ;  but 
this  aid,  substantial  as  it  was,  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  increase 
in  freights  on  mineral  products.  The  entire  Federal  tax  as  now 
assessed  on  ores  alone  coming  to  the  smelters  is  far  less  than  the  pro- 
posed increase  in  freight  on  these  ores  under  the  new  tariffs. 

In  petitions  submitted  to  the  tariff  commission  by  the  Mexican 
Central  and  Mexican  National  railroads,  they  state  that  since  their 
inauguration  the  passenger  and  freight  rates  have  constantly  de- 
creased. The  Mexican  dollar,  being  practically  at  par  at  their  formal 
beginning  with  the  American  dollar,  is  to-day  at  a  value  of  50  cents, 
and  as  the  railroads  have  to  pay  the  interest  on  their  bonds  in  gold, 
the  conversion  from  Mexican  money  makes  the  net  earnings  and 
amounts  available  for  fixed  charges  much  depreciated.  They  calcu- 
late that  35  per  cent  of  the  operating  expenses  must  be  converted  into 
American  money  for  the  purchase  of  materials  which  come  from  the 
United  States.  Consequently  double  the  amount  of  Mexican  money 
is  required. 

HIGHER   COST  OF   MATERIALS COMPARATIVE  REVENUE. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  same  time  the  acquisitive  value 
of  the  Mexican  dollar  has  diminished,  the  cost  of  all  materials  has 
increased,  the  better  part  of  the  latter  being  of  foreign  origin  and 
their  prices  in  gold.  Under  their  original  concession  their  importa- 
tions were  exempt  from  customs  duty.  Since  the  concessions  expired, 
duties  have  to  be  paid  aggregating  nearly  $400,000  per  annum. 

Wood  has  become  scarce,  and  the  price  of  coal  in  the  last  ten  years 
has  increased  from  $6.50  to  $8.17,  or  25  per  cent;  price  of  pine  ties 
from  40  to  80  cents,  and  oak  ties  from  75  cents  to  $1.15.  Salaries 
have  increased  yearly  during  the  last  ten  years  and  it  is  presumed 
the  increase  during  this  year  will  be  over  $1,000,000. 

Large  amounts  have  been  expended  in  necessary  and  permanent 
improvements,  and  further  expenses  of  a  similar  nature  will  have  to 
be  made  to  hold  the  proper  efficiency  and  to  extend  them  according  to 
conditions.    The  railroads  must  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the 
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country,  and  to  do  this  they  claim  it  is  necessary  to  increase  their 
revenue,  i.  e.,  to  increase  the  rates  of  transportation. 

Comparison  of  revenue  is  made  by  the  Mexican  Central  Kailroad 
with  several  railroads  in  the  Unit«a  States,  the  topographical  con- 
ditions being  considered.  The  railroad  claims  that  on  account  of 
two  of  its  branches,  the  San  Luis  and  Cuemavaca  divisions,  having 
to  haul  trains  over  excessive  altitudes  from  sea  level  to  the  table- 
land, the  operating  expenses  are  absorbed  under  the  present  rates. 

The  gross  revenue  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  produced  an  average  of  $4,446  (American  money)  per 
mile,  giving  a  difference  against  the  railroad  of  nearly  63  per  cent. 
The  average  passenger  revenue  of  the  railroads  in  the  United  States 
was  $1.96,  while  that  of  the  Central  was  $1.49. 

PRESENT  AND   FBOP08ED   RATES   IN    THE   TWELVE   CI^SSES. 

In  paragraph  C  of  section  III  and  paragraph  6  of  section  IV 
of  article  95  of  the  Mexican  railroad  law  the  general  principles  are 
recognized  in  obtaining  the  maximum  use  from  railroad  equipment 
and  of  the  increased  cost  of  operation  in  the  matter  of  transportation 
over  short  distances.  The  railroads  claim  that  under  existing  rates 
they  lose  money  on  short  hauls,  particularly  in  regard  to  shipments 
under  the  low-class  rates  in  carload  lots.  The  twelfth-class  rates 
vary  from  38  to  53  cents  per  ton,  subject  to  a  minimum  weight  of 
10,000  kilos  with  a  minimum  distance  of  15  kilometers,  for  which  the 
gross  revenue  is  from  $3.80  to  $5.30  Mexican  per  car.  They  claim 
that  the  compensation  obtained  under  certain  special  tariffs,  which 
provide  for  a  minimum  weight  in  excess  of  10,000  kilos,  is  insuffi- 
cient, owing  to  the  fact  that  in  a  great  many  cases  the  class  rates  with 
a  minimum  of  10,000  kilos  give  aggregate  figures  less  than  freight 
charges  collectible  under  special  tariffs  with  a  greater  minimum 
weight.  The  actual  rates  per  ton  on  the  Mexican  railroad  lines  for 
the  twelve  classes  are  as  follows : 
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The  proposed  rates  are  for  the  twelve  ctasseii  as  follows: 

RallrouK  I    1. 


:  r.en  sn.B9  \io.fti    w.ts 


PROPOSmON  OP  RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 

The  petition  also  solicits  the  raising  of  the  minimum  amount  to 
be  collected  for  a  freight  shipment  from  25  cents  to  50  cents.  The 
railroads  proposed  the  loUowing  changes  in  the  freight  tariff: 

(a)  Increase  twelfth-clnss  rate  from  2i  to  3  cents. 

(b)  Fix  tbe  flrst  section  for  tbe  decrensea  In  tbe  rates  at  200  kllQQiet&T& 
Iturteod  of  ISO  kilometers,  ori^allj  adopted  b;  the  laUtoa^ 
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(c)  Establish  the  differentiation  by  sections  of  greater  lengths  than  those 
now  shown  in  the  tariffs,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rates  for  the  trans- 
portation over  long  distances  shall  remain  practically  without  change,  and  that 
the  improvement  in  rates  shall  be  obtained  from  short  hauls. 

(d)  Increase  the  minimum  distance  from  15  kilometers  to  25  kilometers. 

(e)  Increase  rates  of  the  special  tariffs. 

For  increasing  the  revenue  for  transportation  of  passengers: 

(a)  Reduce  the  three  existing  classes  to  two. 

(b)  Apply  the  rate  of  3  cents  per  kilometer  now  In  effect  for  the  first  claas, 
in  force,  except  where  the  concession  authorizes  higher  rates. 

(c)  Apply  the  present  rate  of  1^  cents  per  kilometer  in  effect  for  the  third 
class  to  the  second  of  the  two  proposed  classes. 

(d)  Authorize  the  creation  of  a  special  first  class  at  the  rate  of  4  c^its  per 
kilometer  to  include  the  Pullman  service,  observation  cars,  etc. 

AN   OFFICIAL   REPLY — FURTHER   RAILWAY  PROPOSAL. 

In  replying  to  the  petitions  the  department  of  communications 
stated : 

That  the  point  for  beginning  the  decrease  in  the  tariff  rates  be  fixed  at  200 
kilometers. 

That  the  differentiations  in  sections  as  proposed  by  the  companies  and  shown 
In  the  statement  be  accepted. 

That  the  minimum  distance  of  15  kilometers  continue  in  force,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  during  the  long  period  the  distance  of  15  kilometers  has  been  in  effect 
Interests  have  been  created  which  must  be  respected. 

That  the  change  in  the  passenger  service  be  accepted,  except  that  the  first- 
class  service  at  3  cents  per  kilometer  also  include  Pullman  and  special-car  serv- 
ice, the  requested  rate  at  4  cents  not  being  warranted  by  the  actual  service 
which  the  Pullman  cars  render. 

One  of  the  railroads  submitted  the  following: 

That  all  special  tariffs  shall  be  limited  to  one  year,  with  the  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  railroads  to  maintain  such  tariffs  in  effect  for  another  year,  sub- 
ject to  the  request  on  the  part  of  the  shippers  using  the  tariff  and  based  on  con- 
vincing reasons  as  to  the  necessity  therefor,  the  Government  to  determine  the 
differences  that  may  arise  between  the  shippers  and  the  railroads  in  this  regard. 

At  the  termination  of  the  period  of  two  years  both  the  railroads  and  the 
shippers  shall  have  the  privilege  of  submitting  to  the  Government  reasons  for 
continuing  such  tariffs  in  effect,  the  Government  to  determine  whether  the  rates 
shall  remain  in  effect  for  another  year,  making  the  period  three  years.  This 
limit,  with  the  three  divisions  mentioned,  will  be  known  by  the  name  of  **  period 
of  duration  of  special  tariffs,"  and  on  the  termination  of  same  the  tariff  will 
expire  by  limitation  unless  previously  canceled  without  special  notice  of  can- 
cellation being  required,  unless  the  railroad  should  solicit  and  obtain  authoriza- 
tion from  the  Government  to  renew  the  tariff  for  another  "  period  of  duration." 

The  foregoing  was  taken  under  advisement  by  the  department. 

MINES   CONTRIBUTE   ONE-HALF   THE  FREIGHT. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  total  traflBc  on  the 
Mexican  railroads  during  fiscal  year  1906: 


Report  covering — 


Mexican  Contral Year,  June  30,  1906 

Mexican  International 6  months,  June  30,  1906. 

Mexican  Nationo  1 do 


Percent- 
age of 
total 
freight 
other 

than  ore. 


Pe^cen^ 

age  total 

freight, 

ore. 


27.92 

8.19 

24.66 


The  above  is  from  ores  and  other  mineral  products. 
According  to  the  official  reports  published  oy  the  railroads,  it  was 
stated  that  50  per  cent  of  the  transportation  was  for  ore,  mattes, 
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ballion,  and  fuel  for  the  mineral  interests.  As  mining  and  smelting 
is  one  of  tiie  most  important  industries  from  which  Mexico  derives  a 
large  revenue,  the  fact  that  the  i>roposed  rates  will  undoubtedly 
diminish  rather  than  increase  the  income  is  not  likely  to  lead  the 
Government  to  approve  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  railroads  petitioned  to  increase  the  rates 
on  practically  the  same  points,  witii  the  same  figures,  at  the  same  time, 
and  with  tariffs  and  classifications  worded  practically  identicaL 
Therefore  it  appears  that  they  have  confidence  in  the  Crovernm(?nt 
supporting  them  to  a  great  extent,  as  the  Mexican  Government  owns 
the  controlling  interests  in  all  the  railroads  excepting  two — ^the 
Sonora  Railroad  and  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient  Bailroad. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  railroad  rates  will  have  to  be  in- 
creased, but  to  advance  them  to  such  alarming  proportions  as  the 
proposed  rates  advocate  and  without  sufficient  notice  being  ^ven  to 
the  shippers  will  be  extremely  serious  and  constitute  a  severe  olow  to 
the  minmg  industry. 

CONSTRUCTION    OF    NEW    LINES. 
A   CONCESSION    FOR   THE   STATE   OF   GUANAJUATO. 

Consul-General  A.  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  of  Mexico  City,  reports  as 
follows  concerning  the  development  of  the  railroads  in  the  Mexican 
Republic : 

A  railroad  concession  has  been  granted  which  will  have  a  most 
important  effect  upon  developing  the  mining  sections  of  the  State  of 
Guanajuato,  where  there  is  already  an  American  investment  of  some 
$12,000,000  United  States  currency.  The  Mexican  Government  has 
authorized  Greorge  W.  Bryant,  who  represents  the  Mexican  Milling  and 
Transportation  Company  of  Guanajuato,  to  construct  and  exploit  for 
a  term  of  ninetv-nine  years  a  railroad  between  the  municipalities  of 
Guanajuato  and  La  Luz,  in  the  State  of  Guanajuato.  This  railroad 
is  to  begin  at  Tepetapa,  on  the  Mexican  Central,  and  touching  at 
various  villages,  haciendas,  mills,  and  mines,  is  to  terminate  near  the 
village  of  Santa  Rosa.  The  new  line  is  practically  to  be  nothing  short 
of  a  network  of  rails  which  will  put  into  direct  railroad  connection 
with  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad  and  the  United  States  all  the 
prominent  mines  and  mills  of  the  Guanajuato  mining  camp. 

The  survey  is  to  be  begun  by  November  9,  and  withm  fifteen  months 
thereafter  10  kilometers  (kilometer  =  0.62  of  a  mile)  of  road  must  have 
been  constructed.  At  least  10  kilometers  per  year  must  be  con- 
structed within  the  five  years  succeeding.  The  road  is  to  be  1.435 
meter  gage.  The  company  during  the  whole  term  of  this  concession 
will  contribute  150  pesos  ($74.70  United  States  currency)  per  month 
to  the  Government  fund  for  inspecting  railroads.  Its  chief  offices 
will  be  in  the  city  of  Guanajuato. 

Maximum  rates  are  fixed  for  transportation  of  passengers,  per 
kilometer,  in  United  States  currency,  as  follows:  First  class,  3  cents; 
second  class,  2  cents;  third  class,  IJ  cents;  but  no  ticket  need  be 
issued  for  less  than  20  centavos  (10  cents  United  States  currency). 
Freight  rates  per  kilometer  for  the  ton  of  1,000  kilograms,  in  United 
States  currency,  will  be  as  follows:  First  class,  5  cents;  second  class, 
4^  cents;  third  class,  4  cents;  fourth  class,  BJ  cents;  fifth  class,  3 
cents;  sixth  class,  2 J  cents.     Coal,  whether  of  foreign  or  native  origin.^ 
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shall  be  subject  to  a  special  freight  rate  of  three- fourths  of  a  cent  per 
ton  per  kilometer. 

The  company  has  deposited  as  a  guaranty  of  good  faith  4,000  pesos 
($1,992  United  States  currency)  in  oonds  of  the  consolidated  national 
debt.  According  to  the  plans  the  total  length  of  its  proposed  road 
will  be  79  kilometers  and  500  meters.  I  do  not  think  that  there  will 
be  in  Mexico  any  road  of  such  short  extent  that  will  exercise  a  more 
important  function  industrially  and  commercially. 

EXTENSION    OF    LINES    IN    OAXACA. 

There  is  pending  a  negotiation  which  will  soon  furnish  the  Mexican 
State  of  Oaxaca  with  much-needed  transportation  facilities.  The 
State  at  present  has  but  one  railroad  of  importance,  the  Fer- 
rocarril  Mexicano  del  Sur,  which  runs  from  Pueblo  direct  to  Oaxaca. 
From  Oaxaca  there  are  three  small  narrow-gage  country  railroads, 
the  Ejutla,  Oriente,  and  Agricola,  which  are  intended  only  to  tap 
neighboring  agricultural  and  mining  sections  and  which  are  but 
poorly  provided  with  rolling  stock,  having  wood-burning  engines,  and 
are  not  particularly  well  managed.  This  very  slender  system  is 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  State  of  Oaxaca^  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  States  of  this  Eepublic,  and  which  the  personal  inspection 
in  a  recent  trip  has  convinced  me  is  full  of  excellent  future  possibili- 
ties, both  in  agriculture  and  mining — particularly  in  the  latter. 

AMERICAN   CAPITALISTS  PLAN  RAILWAY  EXTENSIONS. 

The  state  of  Oaxaca  being,  moreover,  the  birthplace  of  Benito 
Juarez,  Porfirio  Diaz,  and  other  prominent  Mexican  historical  fig- 
ures, is  very  likely  to  be  particularly  favored  by  the  Government, 
should  any  occasion  arise.  Several  prominent  financiers  of  the 
United  States  [names  listed  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures]  are 
negotiating  to  buv  the  three  small  agricultural  railroads  mentioned 
as  running  out  of  Oaxaca,  with  the  idea  of  placing  them  under  one 
management  and  prolonging  the  system  eastward  to  Salina  Cruz 
and  westward  to  some  Pacific  port  near  Acapulco.  It  is  stated  upon 
reliable  authority  that  this  deal  is  practically  concluded;  and  the 
governor  of  Oaxaca  has  indicated  that  he  is  more  than  desirous  to 
see  the  negotiation  closed  and  the  State  thus  opened  to  American 
enterprise.  Governor  Pimentel  is  a  particularly  liberal-minded  and 
well-educated  Mexican  official,  and  will  do  all  within  his  powder  to 
help  any  respectable  enterprise  tending  to  open  the  great  mineral 
resources  of  his  State  to  foreign  exploitation. 

There  is  also  some  talk  of  the  same  group  of  capitalists  purchasing 
the  San  Rafael  j  Atlixco  Railroad,  a  small  road  now  running  from 
the  city  of  Mexico  to  Apapasco  and  Ozumba,  and  later  intended  to 
reach  Atlixco  itself.  This  road,  it  is  said,  would,  in  the  hands  of 
the  capitalists  mentioned,  be  prolonged  to  cross  that  part  of  Oaxaca 
which  is  known  as  "  La  Mixteca,"  a  distant,  inaccessible  region  of 
Indian  villages  situate  in  a  most  fertile  agricultural  section,  where 
a  great  number  of  prospectors  state  that  there  are  iron,  coal,  and  vast 
bodies  of  lead. 

CONCKSSION    (JRANTEl)    FOR   NEW   ROAD   FR0:M   ACAPULCO. 

On  July  27  the  Mexican  department  of  Communications  and  Public 
Works  granted  to  the  Mexican  Pacific  Company  a  ninety-nine  years' 
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concession  to  construct  and  exploit  a  railroad  to  be  built  from  the 
city  of  Acapulco,  running  from  southeast  to  northwest,  touching  at 
a  point  called  Pie  de  la  Cuesta  and  terminating  at  a  given  point  on 
the  River  Coyuca,  the  surveys  to  be  begun  within  six  months.  Five 
kilometers  (kilometer=.62  of  a  mile)  are  to  be  built  the  first  year,  and 
a  total  of  three  years  is  given  for  the  completion  of  the  road.  The 
road  is  to  be  a  broad-gauge  one  (1.435  meters).  The  railroad's  head- 
quarters will  be  in  the  city  of  Acapulco. 

The  railroad  company  has  deposited  7,500  pesos  Mexican  currency 
($3,735  United  States  currency)  in  bonds  of  the  consolidated  public 
debt  with  the  National  Bank  of  Mexico  as  a  guaranty  of  good  faith 
and  to  be  forfeited  in  case  of  nonfulfillment  of  the  contract  on  the 
part  of  the  concessionaires.  It  is  stated  that  the  company  proposes 
to  at  once  begin  the  work  of  constructing  its  railroad,  which  will  tap 
a  very  fertile  agricultural  section,  with  excellent  timber  lands  behind 
it,  all  the  products  of  which  the  new  line  will  transport  to  tidewater 
at  Acapulco.  If,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  the  railroad  becomes  a 
reality^  it  will  do  inestimable  good  to  the  port  of  Acapulco  as  a  trad- 
ing pomt. 

CENTRAL    RAILROAD    TO    ABOLISH    ITS    SECOND-CLASS    COACHES. 

It  has  been  customary,  since  the  establishment  of  railroads  in 
Mexico,  to  offer  travelers  three  classes  of  transportation,  the  first 
class  being  similar  to  Pullmans  in  the  United  States,  the  second  class 
something  inferior  to  our  ordinary  day  coaches  upon  way  trains,  and 
the  third  class  being  little  more  than  box  cars  with  wooden  benches. 
This  was  found  necessary  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  lower  class, 
who  travel  extensively  over  short  distances  by  train,  are  usually  un- 
clean in  their  persons,  carrying  with  them  innumerable  bundles, 
native  food  of  a  pronounced  odor,  etc.  By  contract  entered  into  by 
the  Mexican  Government  and  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad  and  the 
Ferrocarril  Mexicana  in  August  the  railroad  company  is  authorized 
to  do  away  with  its  second-class  passenger  accommodations,  which  are 
now  limited  to  first  and  third  classes. 

A  similar  change  occurred  about  eighteen  months  ago  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  with  the  public  cab  service,  which  formerly  offered  three 
classes  of  accommodations — i.  e.,  blue,  red,  and  yellow  flag  cabs.  The 
third-class  or  "yellow -flag"  cabs  were  suppressed,  with  the  result 
that  the  "red-flag"  cabs  (which  were  formerly  second  class)  have 
become  almost  exclusively  the  property  of  the  lower  class,  the  better 
class  of  people  being  obliged  now  to  take  the  more  expensive  "  blue- 
flag  "  cabs. 

BRAZIL. 
FOREIGN    CAPITALISTS    UNDERTAKE    EXTENSIVE    DEVELOPMENT. 

Consul-General  G.  E.  Anderson,  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  calls  attention 

in  the  following  report  to  the  progress  of  American  railroad  interests 

in  the  Republic  of  Brazil  : 

As  a  result  of  concessions  secured  and  purchases  made  within  the 
past  year  American  interests,  including  Canadian  interests  and  sup- 
ported largely  by  French  capital,  have  secured  more  or  less  perfect 
control  of  u  system  of  rail  and  water  transportation  forming  a  "  belt 
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line"  about  the  whole  of  the  better  portion  of  Brazil  and  which, 
with  Government  railway  lines  and  <5overnment  subsidized  steam- 
ships,  reaches  almost  every  portion  of  the  immense  Republic.  This 
great  system  is  composed  of  parts  which  may  be  conveniently  grouped 
under  three  heads,  as  the  Sao  Paulo-Rio  (jrande  railroad  lines;  the 
Amazon-Bolivian  system,  and  the  Paraguayan-Bolivian  connections. 
The  first  of  these  subsidiary  divisions  will  cover  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  the  southeastern  portion  of  Brazil,  reaching  the  coffee  and  live 
stock  country  and  connecting  them  with  the  seaboard.  The  third 
will  connect  this  coast  system  with  the  Paraguayan  railroad,  reaching 
eventually  up  into  Bolivia,  and  by  means  or  its  own  and  Government 
lines,  penetrating  the  great  grazing  country  in  the  interior  table-lands 
and  valley  country  of  south-central  Brazil.  The  second  system  repre- 
sents the  connection  of  Bolivia  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  means  of 
the  Bolivian  railways  and  rivers,  and  the  Madeira  River,  the  Madeira- 
Marmore  Railway,  and  the  Amazon  River. 

OUTLINES  or  THE  RAIIiWAY  DIVISIONS. 

The  tangible  outline  of  the  first  division  is  represented  by  the  Sao 
Paulo-Rio  Grande  Railway,  the  Sorocabana  Railway,  and  the  port 
works  at  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  The  tangible  outline  of  the  second  is 
represented  by  the  concession  for  the  Paraguayan  Railway  connec- 
tions in  relation  to  the  line  of  the  Brazilian  Government  into  Matte 
Grosso  and  Goyaz,  while  that  of  the  third  division  is  represented  by 
the  port  works  at  Para,  the  Madeira-Marmore  Railway,  and  the  con- 
nections of  the  Bolivian  railways  under  contract  had  by  what  is 
known  as  the  Speyer  syndicate  of  New  York. 

About  a  year  ago  a  concession  was  granted  certain  American- 
Canadian  capitalists  for  the  construction  of  docks  and  ports  works, 
and  the  removal  of  the  sand  bar  which  has  concerned  the  port  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  and  Port  Allegre,  on  the  La^na  dos  Lagos.  Within 
a  very  short  time  thereafter  this  same  syndicate  purchased  the  Sao 
Paulo  and  Rio  Grande  Railway  and  proceeded  to  open  up  that  por- 
tion of  Brazil.  A  well-known  American  railway  constructor  and 
manager  was  brought  down  for  the  completion  of  the  road,  the  enter- 
prise was  put  upon  the  way  to  immediate  completion,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  that  portion  of  Brazil  with  American  capital  seemed 
about  to  commence.  Within  the  past  month  this  same  syndicate 
purchased  or,  as  it  is  termed,  leased,  the  Sorcabana  Railway. 

COMPETITION  OFFERED  BY  A  NEW  LINE. 

The  work  on  the  Sao  Paulo  railway  now  represents  the  construction 
of  the  remaining  parts  of  a  railway  system  which  will  reach  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Sao  Paulo  over  the  Central  Railroad  of  Brazil 
(Government  owned  and  managed),  and  thence  by  the  new  lines  to 
the  extreme  southern  portion  of  Brazil.  It  will  force  the  English 
monopoly  between  Sao  Paulo  and  Santos  to  afford  reasonable  rates 
for  Sao  Paulo's  products,  to  be  collected  largely  by  the  New  American 
system,  or  will  afford  an  outlet  to  the  seaboard  for  such  products 
either  over  its  own  lines  to  the  south  or  by  a  new  line  to  be  constructed 
direct  to  the  seaboard. 

The  great  country  to  the  south  of  Sao  Paulo — ^great  live  stock, 
farming,  timbering,  and  mineral  country — will  be  opened  up  by  af- 
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fording  it  a  route  to  the  sea.  That  portion  of  Brazil  which  is  suscep- 
tible to  the  most  immediate  and  satisfactory  development  is  reached 
by  this  American-Canadian  railway  property. 

The  feeling  shown  bv  English  r^sWents  and  English  investors  in 
Brazil  over  the  turn  ot  events  is  not  so  much  due  to  disappointment 
over  the  loss  of  any  single  particular  investment  as  it  is  to  the  fact 
that  the  American-Canadian  syndicate  has  undertaken  development 
in  Brazil  upon  so  extensive  a  scale  that  its  ultimate  effects  will  be  felt 
in  every  line  of  foreign  business  in  Brazil.  The  actual  work  to  be 
done  by  the  syndicate  in  Sao  Paulo  and  through  the  interior  to  Rio 
Grande  do  Siil,  and  thence  in  fact  to  Montevideo,  is  to  be  strictly  up 
to  date,  representing  the  best  there  is  in  American  railroading.  It 
represents  American  materials  and  methods,  American  locomotives, 
and  American  rolling  stock.  The  port  works  at  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
are  indicative  of  the  whole.  There  will  be  a  double  stone  jetty  extend- 
ing over  the  bar,  and  within  the  port  there  will  be  a  quay  wall  like 
that  at  Antwerp  and  the  one  at  Hamburg.  The  railways  will  come 
to  the  quay.  Tnere  will  be  electric  cranes,  fireproof  warehouses^  and 
the  most  modem  equipment.  The  equipment  of  the  railways  will  be 
in  keeping  with  the  ports  they  are  to  serve. 

THE  OPENING  OF  BOLIVIA  TO  THE  ATLANTIC. 

Part  of  the  work  of  this  syndicate  in  connection  with  the  Sao 
Paulo-Rio  Grande  Railroad  is  the  construction  of  a  line  600  miles 
into  the  interior  of  the  coimtry  to  Iguassu  Falls,  starting  from  the 
port  of  San  Francisco.  This  line  will  ooen  up  Paraguay  to  the 
Atlantic  by  rail  and  will,  by  means  of  the  Paragjuayan  railways  now 
existing  and  under  concession,  form  connection  with  the  new  Bolivian 
railways,  for  Bolivia  is  to  be  thoroughly  developed  in  a  railway  way 
and  will  have  connections  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  both  to  the  north 
by  way  of  the  Amazon  and  to  the  south  through  Paraguay.  There 
are  interests  in  the  United  States  now  organizing  for  the  further 
development  of  the  Paraguayan  and  Bolivian  connections.  Inde- 
pendent of  them,  however,  there  are  to  be  notable  changes  in  Bolivia 
under  the  direction  of  what  is  known  here  as  the  Speyer  syndicate. 

NEW  RAILWAYS  IN  BOLIVIA. 

About  three  years  ago  there  was  si^ed  in  Petropolis,  Brazil,  a 
treaty  between  the  Government  of  Brazil  and  that  of  JBolivia  for  the 
settlement  of  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries — a  boundary 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  dispute  since  the  two  Governments  were 
founded.  The  chief  dispute  was  over  the  large  territory  known  as 
the  "Acre,"  chiefly  important  for  the  amount  of  rubber  it  produces. 
In  this  treaty  Bolivia  quitclaimed  its  rights  in  the  Acre  for  £2,000,000 
($9,733,000).  This  money  it  has  contracted  with  Speyer  Brothers,  of 
New  York,  to  spend  for  over  300  miles  of  railway  to  cost  £5,500,000 
($26,766,000),  the  balance  6f  cost  of  the  roads  to  be  covered  by 
bonds  upon  the  railroads  themselves.  The  connections  with  the 
southeast,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  effected  through  the  railroads 
mentioned  as  forming  the  second  part  of  the  system  outlined,  will 
probably  be  secondary  to  the  principal  system  in  Bolivia  formed  to 
connect  with  the  great  Amazon  system,  forming  the  third  heading 
above  indicated.    This  connection  is  to  be  effected  by  means  of  the 
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t  parallel  development  in  the  facilities  for  transportation.     His 

i  continues : 

_  t  respects  this  growth  has  been  more  harmonious  and  better 

S  to  meet  qcIumI  economic  needs  than  has  been  the  case  in  the 

r  States  under  corresponding  conditions.     This  is  due  in   a 

measure  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  railway  lines  are  under 

anment  control  ;ind  to  the  consequent  uniformity  in  management 

fpoidance  of  uuhealthy  rivalry,     T)ie  imperial  railway  bureau 

Bisenbahnsmt)   has  recently  issued  its  statistical  report  for 

•ade  ending  with  1904.     The  following  data  refer  exclusively 

lints  of  standiird  gage,  i.  e.,  504  incheH : 

i  railways  increased  in  length  from  27,407  miles  in   1894  to 

I  miles  in  1904,  or  22.4  per  cent.     At  the  latter  date  the  various 

[^ttwned  21.418  locomotives,  54  motor  cars,  43,341  passenger  cars, 

[Sfl,768  freight  cars.     Annual  running  expenses  increased  in  the 

■   ira  from  $448..^39,560  to  $652,417,500,  or  45.5  per  cent.     The 

r  of  passengers  conveyed  annually  increased  from  392,200,000 

"TOjOOO,  or  63.7  per  cent.     The  returns  from  passenger  traffic 

I  $56,682,100.  or  62.8  per  cent,  and  those  from  baggage  (in- 

r  dogs)  increased  $2,227,680,  or  80,2  per  cent.     Frei^t  returns 

'  1  from  $229,S01,100  to  $349,455,400,  or  52.4  per  cent.     The 

lal  receipts  advanced  25i  per  cent,  or  to  $10,503  per  mile. 

INCREASE   IN   0R088  RECEIPTS   AND   PROFITS. 

B  combined  gross  traffic  receipts  per  annum  increased  to  $538,- 

,  to,  or  by  60.8  per  cent.     Normal  current  annual  e-\penditure 

tl 'including  outlays  for  improvements,  enlargements,  and  rent  of 

*-  tines)  grew  at  a  slightly  more  rapid  ratio,  viz,  from  $201,- 

)  to  $334,818,400,  or  66.4  per  cent.     The  annual  cost  rose  to 

I  per  mile,  or  36.9  per  cent.     The  gross  profits  advanced  from 

182,120  to  $203,982,660,  or  52.3  per  cent.     Calculated  as  to  inter- 

k  the  capital  investment,  there  was  a  rise  from  5,7  per  cent  in 

to  6.11  per  cent  in  1904. 

D  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  all  capacities  by  the  rail- 
ras  582,370  in  1904,  i.  e.,  one  railway  employee  for  109  inhab- 
Their  wages  (including  $4,174,000  expended  for  "general 
!,"  insurance,  etc.)  amounted  in  1904  to  $199,267,880,  as  con- 
i  with  $125,516,440  in  1894,  an  increase  of  58.8  per  cent.  The 
i  annual  receipt  per  capita  by  the  working  force  has  grown 
'WS  to  $342,  or  16.4  per  cent.  Thi-s  figure  is  not  far  removed 
■t  representing  the  increase  in  cost  of  living  in  Germany  for 
le  in  question.  A  much  similar  ratio  of  growth  is  recorded 
inection  with  the  narrow-gage  lines,  the  extent  of  which  is, 
tr,  not  considerable. 

German  Empire  in  1901  had  9,4  kilometers  (kilometer  =  0.62 
tiile)  of  railway  per  10,000  inhabitants,  and  9.7  kilometers  for 
?  100  square  kilometers  of  its  surface  (25.12  miles  for  every  100 
re  mUes  of  surface).  Railways  are  relatively  most  abundant  in 
Kingdom  of  Saxony — 19  kilometers  fur  every  100  square  kilo- 
's of  surface.  Belgium  is  the  only  European  country  exceeding 
atio,  the  figuii?5  there  being  22  kilometers  for  the  same  unit  of 
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SAXON    RAILWAY    PROFITS. 
RESULTS   UNDER   GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP   IN   A   GERMAN    KINGDOM. 

Consul  George  N.  Ifft,  of  Annaberg,  sends  the  following  review  of 
the  operations  of  the  state  railway  system  in  Saxony,  with  some  com- 
parisons to  American  lines : 

The  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  with  an  area  of  5,787  souare  miles  (a 
little  less  than  the  combined  areas  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island) 
and  a  population  of  4,508,601,  owns  and  operates  2,019  miles  of  rail- 
way lines.  This  is  the  total  railway  mileage  of  the  Kingdom,  except- 
ing 40  miles  of  private  railroads  (small  coal  roads)  and  82  miles  of 
connecting  lines  oelonging  to  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia. 

The  report  of  the  Koyal  Saxon  Railroad  Department  for  the  year 
1906,  which  has  just  been  issued,  presents  some  interesting  statistics 
of  the  operations  of  these  lines.  Thirty-nine  miles  of  new  railroad 
were  built  during  the  year.  The  total  capital  invested  in  these  rail- 
wav  lines  is  given  as  $252,471,534.  or  an  average  of  $125,048  per 
mile  of  track.  This  includes  the  rolling  stock,  valued  at  $42,721,000. 
The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  year  1906  were  $38,217,460, 
an  increase  or  $2,787,331  over  1905.  The  total  exnenditures  were 
$25,113,446,  an  increase  of  $1,227,853  over  1905.  Tlbe  net  earnings 
were  $13,104,014,  an  increase  of  $2,561,020  over  1905.  Operating 
expenses  for  1906  amounted  to  65.7  per  cent  of  the  gross  earning: 
for  1905  they  were  67.4  per  cent.  The  net  earnings  on  the  capital 
invested  for  1906  were  5.2  per  cent,  as  against  4.7  per  cent  in  1905. 

ROLLING   STOCK,  TRAFFIC,  ACCIDENTS,  AND  EMPLOYEES. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  in  service  on  these  lines  1^93 
broad  and  98  narrow-gage  locomotives,  3  wrecking  cars,  and  3,849 

Passenger  coaches  (363  of  them  narrow  gage).  There  were  32,214 
reight  cars,  30,027  broad  and  2,187  narrow  gage,  and  214  mail  cars. 
Fuel  for  the  locomotives  for  the  year  cost  $19,000,000.  Repairs  to 
engines,  cars,  etc.,  and  renewals  cost  $2,618,000. 

There  were  81,145,826  passengers  carried  during  the  year,  an  in- 
crease of  4,943,027  over  the  preceding  year.  Of  these  passengers 
more  than  one-half  traveled  third  class  and  nearly  one-third  fourth 
class.  Only  189,871  traveled  first  class  and  5,253,305  second  class. 
The  heaviest  travel  was  in  July  and  the  lightest  in  February.  The 
receipts  from  the  passenger  traffic  were  $11,310,570,  distributed  in 
round  figures  as  follows:  First  class,  $238,000;  second  class, 
$1,785,000;  third  class,  $7,145,000,  and  fourth  class,  $2,142,000.  The 
receipts  from  freight  traffic  for  the  year  were  $20,955,441,  an  increase 
of  $1,467,488  over  1905. 

There  were  during  the  year  26  derailments,  13  collisions,  and 
191  other  minor  accidents.  There  were  196  persons  killed  and 
wounded.  Of  these  13  were  passengers,  156  railway  employees,  4 
mail  clerks,  and  23  other  persons.  There  were  36  attempts  at  suicide, 
successful  and  unsuccessful,  on  the  tracks.  A  total  oi  $38,000  was 
paid  for  injuries  in  the  various  accidents.  There  were  42,500  per- 
sons employed  in  the  railway  service.  Of  these  15,305  are  classified 
as  officials. 

FIXED   EQUIPMENT   AND   TRAVELING   FACILITIES. 

The  Saxon  railway  system  comprises  3,177  station  buildings,  in 
most  of  which  are  restaurants,  109  office  buildings,  2,247  buildmgs 
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occupied  as  residences  by  railway  officials  and  employees,  799  car  and 
freight  sheds,  193  roundhouses,  80  repair  shops,  etc.  Some  fine  trains 
are  run  in  Germany,  and  on  the  main  lines  through  trains  make  good 
time,  but  as  a  whole  the  German  train  service  can  not  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  United  States,  neither  as  to  equipment  nor  speed. 
Engines  and  cars  are  light,  and  the  ordinary  German  train  has  a 
decidedly  toy-like  appearance  when  compared  with  an  American 
train.  On  most  trains  the  time  is  very  slow  and  stops  are  so  frequent 
that  they  make  the  shortest  journey  tiresome.  Connections,  except 
on  throurfi  lines,  are  ordinarily  not  good.  They  are,  however,  good 
points.  Glerman  trains  run  on  time,  and  overcrowding  of  the  coaches 
is  not  permitted.  On  the  whole,  travel  for  anything  like  similar 
accommodations  is  considerably  more  expensive  tnan  in  America. 

Practically  all  stations  in  Germany  are  equipped  with  restaurants. 
In  fact,  the  restaurant  is  practically  the  only  waiting  room.  This  is 
both  a  convenience  and  an  annoyance.  Travelers  may  occupy  seats 
without  making  purchases,  but  I  have  rarely  seen  anyone  do  so  with- 
out at  least  buying  the  ubiquitous  glass  of  beer.  Trespass  on  the  right 
of  way  is  forbidden  by  law,  which  is  rigidly  enforced.  Neither  is 
the  crowding  of  train  platforms  permitted.  No  one  is  allowed  on  the 
platform  without  a  ticKet,  and  ii  one  is  not  traveling  he  must  secure 
a  platform  ticket,  which  costs  10  pfennigs  (2J  cents).  All  stations 
are  equipped  with  automatic  slot  machines,  which,  upon  the  dropping 
of  the  10-pfennig  piece,  deliver  the  platform  ticket.  The  first  of 
these  regulations  prevents  many  accidents,  and  the  latter  makes  the 
handling  of  the  passengers  easy. 


CHINA. 
NATIONAL  DESIRE  TO   TAKE  UP  FOREIGN   IX)ANS. 

Consul  Thomwell  Haynes,  in  the  following  report  from  Nankin, 
shows  the  national  spirit  now  manifest  in  China  in  regard  to  railway 
construction : 

China  has  not  only  virtually  ceased  granting  concessions,  but  is 
continually  striving  to  regain  those  already  granted.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  railways,  and  there  is  a  general  advocacy  of  a  redemption 
of  the  loans  so  far  raised  for  railway  construction.  The  amount 
required,  over  $75,000,000,  for  such  a  redemption  is  too  great  at  pres- 
ent to  bear,  but  the  advocates  of  the  measure  assert  that  the  com- 
bined earning  powers  of  the  roads  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  it. 

There  are  seven  lines  upon  which  loans  have  so  far  been  raised,  all 
of  them  being  guaranteed  by  the  Imperial  Government  and  secured 
W  a  mortgage  on  the  particular  railway  for  which  they  were  issued. 
They  are  as  follows:  British  5  per  cent,  $10,000,000,  on  the  Peking 
to  Shanhaikuan  railway ;  Belgian  5  per  cent,  $23,500,000,  on  Peking 
to  Hankow  railway;  Russian  5  per  cent,  $8,002,500,  on  Chengting  to 
Taiyuenfu  railway;  Belgian  5  per  cent,  $8,250,000,  on  Kaifeng  to 
Honanfu  railway;  British  5  per  cent,  $4,000,000,  issued  to  Peking 
syndicate  on  Taichow  to  Chinghua  railway;  British  5  per  cent, 
$16,250,000,  on  Shanghai  to  Nankin  railway;  British  5  per  cent 
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(about  to  be  issued),  $7,500,000,  on  Canton  to  Kowloon  (Hongkong), 
railway. 

PLANS  FOR  THE  TIENTSIN-CHINKLLNG  AND  PEEJNG-KALGAN  LINES. 

The  gentry  and  merchants  of  three  provinces  through  which  the 
Tientsin-Chinkiang  Eailway  wiU  pass— namely,  Chihli,  Shantung, 
and  Kiangsu — have  presented  a  joint  petition  to  Viceroy  Yuan  Shih- 
kai  strongly  urging  the  necessity  of  employing  Chmese  railway 
engineers  to  construct  the  line,  not  the  least  important  reason  bein^ 
that  of  economy  and  the  confidence  which  experience  in  such  work 
will  give  to  national  engineers  in  the  future.  It  has  been  decided  to 
construct  first  a  single  fine  and  to  borrow  from  British  and  German 
capitalists  the  sum  of  $25,000,000,  guaranteed  by  the  public  revenues 
of  the  three  provinces. 

A  correspondent  of  a  Shanghai  daily  writes :  "  We  have  now  high 
official  sanction,  both  foreign  and  Chinese,  for  believing  that  me 
final  agreements  have  been  made  (though  as  yet  not  signed),  and 
that  the  engineers  will  be  at  work  this  very  fall.  Grermanj,  of 
course,  will  run  the  theodolites  in  Shantung;  Great  Britain  in 
Chihli,  and  presumably  also  in  Kiangsu.  Work,  it  is  said,  will  begin 
at  both  ends  at  once,  perhaps  likewise  in  the  middle.  Such  a  trunk 
line  between  the  Yangtze  and  the  borders  of  Manchuria  should  for- 
ever make  famine  a  less  terrible  specter  in  Shantung  and  Ejanpen." 

A    NEW    LINE    IN    SHANTUNG. 
TO   BE  OWNED   BY  A   PURELY   CHINESE   COMPANY — ^FOREIGN    CAPITAL. 

Consul  W.  T.  Gracey,  of  Tsingtau,  states  that  it  is  reported  that 
the  railway  connecting  Tientsin  and  Chinkiang,  touching  at  Tsinanf u, 
is  now  to  be  built  by  a  purely  Chinese  company,  the  details  being  as 
follows : 

The  money  is  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Chinese  provincial  authori- 
ties, the  Viceroy  of  Chihli,  Yuan  shih-kai,  and  the  governor  of  Shan- 
tung, Yang  shih-hsiang.  The  amount  necessary  for  the  building  of 
the  northern  portion,  Tsinanfu  to  Tientsin,  is  to  be  loaned  to  the  pro- 
vincial officials  by  a  German  syndicate,  and  all  materials  are  to  be 
purchased  from  Germany.  The  construction  work  is  to  be  under  the 
management  of  German  engineers  and  contractors.  The  southern 
section,  Tsinanfu  to  Chinkiang,  is  to  be  built  in  the  same  manner  by 
the  British  syndicate,  who  will  loan  the  necessary  funds  to  the  pro- 
vincial authorities  and  will  engineer  the  line,  using  British  materials 
in  the  construction. 

The  settlement  of  this  question  is  one  of  particular  importance,  as 
it  creates  a  precedent  for  the  construction  of  railways  in  China,  and 
there  seems  little  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  used  in  the  settlement  of  the 
other  questions  of  railway  concessions  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 
Probably  all  of  those  lines  now  projected  will  soon  be  under  construc- 
tion by  Chinese  companies,  financed  by  foreign  loans. 

The  construction  of  the  Tientsin-Chinkiang  line  marks  another 
great  point  in  the  completion  of  through  lines  in  China.  By  it  the 
German  colony  of  Kiaochow  secures  direct  rail  connection  with  Berlin, 
with  merely  a  change  of  gage  to  the  British  lines  between  Newchwang 
and  Shan-hai-kuan,  and  the  broad  Russian  road  of  Trans-Siberia. 
Shanghai  also  gains  direct  connection  with  North  China  and  all 
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Europe  via  the  same  Siberian  railway.  A  British  line  is  nearly 
finished  to  Chinkian^  and  will  be  opened  within  a  few  months.  It  will 
be  completed  to  Nantin  within  the  next  year. 

[A  later  report  from  Consul  Gracey  states  that  the  Chinese  will 
have  the  entire  work  of  constructing  the  foregoing  lines  in  their 
hands,  after  securing  the  $25,000,000  (United  States  currency)  from 
British  and  German  syndicates.  Official  security  is  to  be  given  for 
the  loan,  and  the  line  from  Tientsin  to  Tsinanfu  is  to  be  completed 
within  thiee  years.  Further  details  of  the  status  of  North  China 
railroad  projects,  as  well  as  a  map  illustrating  the  same,  forwarded  by 
the  consul,  will  be  loaned  to  American  railway  contractors  or  builders 
of  equipment  by  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

OWNERSHIP    OP    MANCHURIAN    LINES. 
AGREEMENT  REACHED   BY   RUSSIAN   AND   JAPANESE   GOVERNMENTS. 

Ambassador  Luke  E.  Wright  forwards  from  Tokyo  an  English 
translation  from  the  semiofficial  "  Japan  Times  "  of  the  text  of  the 
convention,  with  the  additional  articles  and  protocol  annexed  to  the 
same,  signed  by  the  Japanese  and  Eussian  Governments  at  St.  Peters- 
burg on  May  31  last  in  regard  to  the  connection  in  Manchuria  of  the 
Chinese  Eastern  and  the  South  Manchuria  n  railways.  The  leading 
provisions  are : 

The  common  ownershij)  which  was  originally  provided  for  the 
terminals  and  meeting  points  at  Kwanchengtze,  of  the  South  Man- 
churian  (Japanese)  and  the  Chinese  Eastern  (Russian)  railway  lines, 
is  changed  and  their  possession  will  remain  with  Russia,  for  which 
the  latter  Government  will  pay  to  Japan  560,393  rubles  (ruble,  51.5 
cents) .  Russia  transfers  to  Japan  all  the  railways  south  of  a  point 
marked  N  2223  in  a  plan,  as  well  as  the  coal  mines  at  Shibelin  and 
Taokiatun.  It  is  agreed  that  the  Japanese  Government  shall  choose 
a  site  where  diall  be  constructed  the  Japanese  railway  terminus  of 
Changchun,  between  the  Russian  terminus  of  Kwanchengtze  and  the 
town  of  Chanffchun.     At  this  point  passengers  will  be  transferred. 

In  case  of  the  construction  of  the  Kirin  railway  line  the  Japanese 
Government  agrees  to  exert  itself  in  constructing  outside  the  limits 
of  the  Changchun  terminus  crossings  or  viaducts  to  the  points  of 
said  line  and  the  principal  roads  between  the  Russian  station  of 
Kwanchengtze  and  the  town  of  Changchun. 

NEW   PEKING    LINE. 
TO   BE   BUILT   WITH    NET   PROFITS    FROM    IMPERIAL   RAILWAYS. 

According  to  Consul-General  J.  W.  Ragsdale,  a  Tientsin  journal 
states  that,  on  the  recommendation  of  Taotai  Chan  Tien-yu,  director 
and  chief  engineer  of  the  Peking-Kalgan  line.  Viceroy  Yuan  has  now 
decided  to  build  the  proposed  Peking-Jehol  railway  with  Chinese 
Government  funds,  without  foreign  or  native  assistance,  and  as  the 
Yuehuanpu  is  in  favor  of  the  proposal  it  is  believed  it  may  be  car- 
ried out  after  the  completion  or  the  line,  in  1908.  The  name  of  this 
new  railway  is  to  be  called  Ching-Je  Tieh-lu,  which  is  to  be  built  with 
the  net  profits  of  the  Imperial  railways  of  North  China,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  before-mentioned  Peking-Kalgan  line,  which  is  costing 
about  $6,600,000  for  construction  and  rolling  stock. 
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ITALY. 
IMPROVED    COUPLERS   DESIRED— OPENING   FOR   AMERICAN    INVENTORS. 

Mr.  Siersdorfer,  a  clerk  in  the  Milan  consulate,  in  a  report  to  Vice- 
Consul  Santi,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  concerning  coupling  devices 
now  used  on  Italian  railways  and  the  opportunity  open  to  American 
manufacturers  to  supply  desired  improvements  thereon,  says : 

The  Italian  Government  has  been  looking  for  many  years  for  a 
satisfactory  railway  coupler,  but  without  success.  The  coupling  de- 
vices at  present  used  on  the  Italian  railways,  and  in  fact  on  aU  the 
European  railways,  are  totally  different  from  the  American  devices. 
They  consist  simply  of  an  iron  hook  riveted  on  the  truck,  over  which 
is  thrown,  by  hand,  an  iron  ring  from  the  opposite  truck.  [A  blue- 
print  of  the  device  which  accompanied  the  report  is  on  file  in  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.]  This  coupler  has  proved  satisfactory  up 
to  now,  but  in  view  of  the  energetic  action  taken  by  the  Government 
and  Italv's  railway  progress  in  recent  years,  it  seems  that  some 
modern  device  must  be  found.  The  Government  has  done  everything 
to  find  such  a  device.  At  the  late  Milan  exposition  there  was  iield  a 
concourse  in  which  nearly  every  nation  was  represented,  and  a  pre- 
mium of  $1,000  was  offered  by  the  King  for  the  most  satisfactory 
coupler.  Alter  long  debate  the  prize  was  not  awarded,  as  the  com- 
peting devices  proved  unsatisfactory  in  many  ways.  Some  were 
found  too  complicated  and  others  were  not  built  according  to  the 
international  laws,  which  say  that  all  devices  of  this  kind  must  be 
manufactured  so  that  a  railway  car  bearing  them  can  travel  over 
all  the  European  lines  and  be  attachable  to  any  foreign  car. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  the  American  coupler  to  win  favor  in  Italy, 
as  it  would  have  to  be  built  in  an  entirely  different  manner.  It 
seems  worth  the  while  of  the  American  manufacturer,  however,  to 

Eroduce  a  coupler  according  to  the  European  system,  as  he  would 
B  fully  recompensed  for  his  efforts  if  he  should  receive  an  order  to 
supply  the  entire  Italian  railway  system,  which  is  very  probable. 
This  proposition  should  be  an  inviting  one. 

HOW   TO   INTRODUCE  AN   AMERICAN    DEVICE. 

The  only  way  that  the  American  manufacturer  could  interest  the 

Italian  Government  with  his  device  now  is  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout 

for  some  other  concourse  that  may  be  held  on  the  same  plan  as  that 

at   the   Milan   exposition.     The   rules   of   that   competition,   which 

may  naturally  be  applied  to  future  concourses  of  this  kind,  were  as 

follows : 

Art.  6.  (a)  AH  competing  couplers  must  be  adapted  to  the  international  pre- 
scriptions now  in  force  regarding  tlie  variations  in  foreign  railroad  material 
(&)  The  competing  coupler  must  be  built  to  be  attachable  with  the  devices 
already  In  use,  and  not  be  any  more  dangerous.  It  must  require  the  service  of 
only  one  man.  The  system  that  will  be  valued  the  most  will  permit  the  gradual 
replacing  of  the  devices  now  in  use.  (c)  The  device  must  be  partially  auto- 
matic, permitting  two  railway  cars  coming  together  at  a  slow  speed  to  couple 
easily.  It  must  allow  the  switching  of  cars,  (d)  It  must  operate  smoothly 
on  a  curve  of  330  feet,  (e)  The  tractive  power  must  be  14  tons.  (/)  The 
coupler  must  be  built  to  render  immediate  detachment  easy,  (g)  It  must  be 
of  simple  and  solid  construction,  without  complicated  parts.  It  should  be  with- 
out nails  or  screws,  springs,  and  all  other  perishable  parts.  The  coupler  must 
operate  in  all  atmospheres  and  must  be  able  to  bear  dust  and  dirt  of  every 
kind,     (h)  All  Its  parts  must  be  replaceable. 
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The  above  regulations  wiU  give  the  manufacturer  interested  in 
placing  his  coupler  in  Italy  an  idea  of  what  is  wanted.  Couplers 
of  iron,  steel,  or  cast  iron  entering  Italy  are  taxed  at  $2.56  per  220 
pounds. 

RAILROAD  EARNINGS   AND  GENERAL   IMPROVEMENTS. 

Vice-Consul  Santi  also  reports  that  from  July  1  to  31  the  total 
income  of  the  Italian  State  railroads  amounted  to  $6,530,000,  an 
increase  of  $280,000  over  the  same  period  of  1906. 

The  traffic  department  took  in  $2,246,000,  an  increase  over  July, 
1906,  of  $87,000.  The  State  has  made  contracts  for  900  hot-water 
foot  warmers  for  third-class  cars  and  for  155  boilers  for  heating 
water  for  this  purpose.  Until  now  third-class  cars  were  not  heated 
in  winter  in  any  way.  During  the  coming  winter  all  principal  sta- 
tions will  have  extra  boilers,  where,  upon  the  arrival  of  every  train, 
the  foot  warmers  will  be  changed,  and  aU  the  cars  will  be  kept  warm. 

Twelve  English  combination  cars,  containing  engine,  baggage  com- 
partment, third-class  compartment,  and  first-class  section,  have  been 
in  service  during  the  last  three  months  and  are  giving  good  results. 
They  are  operating  on  local  and  branch  lines  for  short-distance  runs 
around  the  cities  of  Cremona,  Parma,  and  Mantua.  The  State  rail- 
road authorities  are  studying  a  plan  whereby  slow  trains  on  the  more 
important  lines  will  be  run  by  these  combination  engine  and  passen- 
ger cars,  thereby  saving  coal  and  much  weight.  The  State  has 
already  ordered  85  others.         

BRITISH    INDIA. 
PUNJAB    CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE   SUGGESTS   A   RAILWAY   TRUST. 

Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael  makes  the  following  report  from 
Calcutta  concerning  railway  matters  in  British  India : 

The  Punjab  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  composed  of  about  70  mem- 
bers and  has  cooperative  branches  in  Delhi,  Amritsar,  and  Lahore. 
It  is  a  most  active  body  in  devising  plans  for  the  development  of  the 
trade  of  the  Punjab.  The  president  of  the  chamber  recently  urged 
in  a  very  creditable  address  the  desirability  of  placing  all  of  the  rail- 
roads or  India  under  the  management  of  a  trust  similar  to  the  Port 
Trust  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  He  felt  sure  the  results  would  jus- 
tify the  change  by  giving  a  better  service,  greater  development,  and 
sounder  economy  than  is  possible  under  the  present  heterogeneous 
administration,  which  is  neither  public  nor  private — a  kind  of  man- 
agement that  is  everybody's  and  hence  nobody's. 

The  latest  complaint  of  importance  filed  against  the  railways  for 
not  supplying  sufficient  freight  cars  is  by  the  government  of  eastern 
Bengal  and  Assam,  which,  among  other  grounds  of  complaint,  is  one 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  foreign  export  trade  has  been  hampered 
by  the  insufficiency  of  freight  cars  and  the  want  of  jetty  accommoda- 
tions at  Chittagong. 

STATISTICS  OF   INDIA  RAILWAYS. 

During  1906  the  increase  in  mileage  was  792  miles,  which  makes  a 
total  of  29,097  miles,  made  up  of  15,548  miles  of  standard  gage 
(5^  feet),  12,149  miles  of  meter  gage  (3  feet  3'^  inches),  and  1,400 
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miles  of  special  gage  (2  and  2^  feet).  The  number  of  miles  author- 
ized to  be  built  by  the  government  during  190G  was  981,  and  at  the 
end  of  March,  1907,  the  mileage  had  been  increased  to  29,303,  and  the 
lines  under  construction  amounted  to  3,150  miles.  The  net  earnings 
on  a  capital  outlay  of  $1,264,243,333  from  all  Indian  railways  was 
5.83  per  cent,  a  little  less  than  the  net  earnings  of  1905.  The  net  gain 
to  the  State  was  $8,250,666,  which  was  a  little  less  than  in  1905. 
The  average  rate  charged  to  all  classes  of  passengers  was  4  mills  per 
mile  (or  two-fifths  of  an  American  cent) .  This  has  been  about  the 
average  rate  since  1884.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  was 
271,000,000,  as  against  248,000,000  in  1905,  and  the  number  of  miles 
traveled  by  each  passenger  was  40.  The  number  of  tons  carried 
during  the  year  was  a  little  over  58,000,000,  and  the  earnings 
amounted  to  $91,966,666,  which  is  an  increase  of  nearly  4,000,000 
tons  over  last  year.  The  total  number  of  employees  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  479,284,  of  which  6,850  were  Europeans,  9,326  Eura- 
sians, and  463,108  natives. 

The  ^oss  earnings  of  the  East  Indian  Railway,  the  principal  road 
of  India,  for  1906-7  are  nearly  twice  what  they  were  fifteen  years 
ago.  In  1897  the  gross  earnings  of  this  road  amounted  to  $19,609,337, 
and  in  1906-7  to  $26,750,303,  an  increase  of  $7,150,966  in  ten  years. 

LOWER  COAL  AND   SALT  RATES. 

The  duty  on  salt  has  been  reduced  by  the  government  at  different 
times  until  it  is  now  merely  nominal,  and,  in  order  to  further  lower 
the  price  of  salt,  it  decided  to  make  a  general  reduction  of  the  rates 
charged  for  hauling  salt  on  the  government  railways.  For  uniform- 
ity, and  to  secure  the  largest  benefits  to  the  masses,  the  government 
has  requested  all  other  railways  in  India  to  make  a  reduction  on  salt, 
and  also  on  coal.  Mr.  Michael  adds  that  there  seems  to  be  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  government  to  maintain  the  lowest  possible 
freight  and  passenger  rates  in  operating  the  roads  under  its  direct 
administrative  control  and  to  induce  all  other  lines  to  follow  the  gov- 
ernment's example. 


CANADA. 
EXTENSION    OF    VANCOUVER    ISLAND    RAILWAY    TO    DEEP    WATER. 

Consul  A.  E.  Smith,  of  Victoria,  in  advising  that  the  Vancouver 

Island  Railway  is  to  be  extended,  writes  of  the  development  that 

will  follow: 

This  line  is  owned  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
and  is  known  as  the  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  Railroad,  running 
83  miles  on  the  east  coast  from  Victoria  to  AVellington.  It  is  to  be 
continued  60  miles  to  Alberni,  on  the  Alberni  Canal,  Barkley  Sound. 
As  Barkley  Sound  is  really  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the 
west  side  of  Vancouver  Island,  this  will  give  the  company  direct 
connection  with  the  oriental  steamers  without  coming  south  to  the 
Straits  of  San  Juan  by  way  of  Victoria.  It  is  announced  that  the 
new  terminus  will  be  located  G  miles  west  of  the  old  town  and  at 
the  point  known  as  New  Alberni,  where  there  will  always  be  suffi- 
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cient  water  for  ocean  liners  to  come  direct  to  the  wharves.  It  is 
calculated  that  when  this  new  branch  is  completed  the  over-seas  mail 
can  be  laid  down  in  Vancouver  twelve  to  twenty  hours  quicker  than 
at  present,  and  the  fogs  and  dangers  of  navigation  up  the  straits 
ana  through  the  gulf  measurably  avoided.  The  mails  could  be 
transported  from  Albemi  in  two  hours,  and  carried  across  the  gulf 
from  Nanaimo  to  Vancouver  in  less  than  three  hours,  thus  effecting 
a  most  important  saving  in  time.  Work  on  the  new  road  is  to  be  com- 
menced at  once,  and,  if  sufficient  labor  can  be  secured,  rushed  with  all 
possible  speed. 

It  is  also  announced  that  the  railroad  company,  which  is  clearing 
vast  areas  of  land  on  the  island,  proposes  in  the  near  future  to  con- 
struct other  branch  lines,  one  from  Duncan  to  Cowichan  Lake,  and 
especially  one  to  the  north,  through  Comox,  to  Cape  Scott,  provided 
a  subsidy  for  the  latter  is  granted  at  the  next  session  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  when  application  will  be  made  therefor. 

NEW  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY   SIGNALS. 
EXPERIMENT  ON   INTERCOLONIAL   RAILWAY   PROVES   SUCCESSITTL. 

Consul  J.  H.  Worman  writes  from  Three  Eivers  that  a  new  system 
of  railway  signals  has  recently  been  installed  on  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  between  Moncton,  New  Brunswick,  and  Painsec  Junction, 
after  an  official  test  had  been  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  feasi- 
bility of  its  general  adoption.  The  system  is  intended  to  automat- 
ically assist  in  the  prevention  of  acciaents  to  trains  in  motion,  such 
as  rear-end  collisions  on  single  track,  derailment,  broken  rails^  mis- 
placed switches,  or  open  drawbridges.  Three  trains  were  used  m  the 
test,  and  the  signals  worked  perfectly,  the  trains  being  brought  to  a 
standstill  immediately  upon  entering  the  block  in  which  another 
train  was  moving. 

ARGENTINA. 
NATIONAL  CONGRESS  CONSIDERING  A  BILL  REGULATING  RAILWAYS. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Beaupr^,  American  minister  at  Buenos  Aires,  reports 
that  on  August  6  National  Deputy  Emilio  Mitre  presented  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  a  project  of  law  relating  to  future  railway  con- 
cessions and  to  existing  railways  in  the  Argentine  Kepublic,  concern- 
ing which  the  minister  says : 

The  three  principal  objects  of  the  bill  are  to  make  general  regula- 
tions for  all  future  concessions;  to  establish  uniformity  in  the  privi- 
leges granted  to  railway  companies  and  as  regards  government  con- 
trol or  their  tariffs;  and  to  impose  a  fixed  percentage  tax  on  their  net 
profits  in  exchange  for  their  exemption  from  taxation  and  from  cus- 
toms duties  upon  materials  for  construction  and  operation. 

The  bill  provides  that  until  1947  (when  the  privileges  granted  to 
the  Southern  Railway  will  cease)  all  materials  imported  tor  future 
railways  will  be  free  from  duties,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  3  per  cent  upon  the  net  profits,  which  will  also  free  the 
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company  from  the  national,  provincial,  and  municipal  taxes.  The 
existing  companies  may,  within  six  months  from  the  promulgation 
of  the  Taw,  declare  their  option  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges, 
provided  that  they  agree  to  pay  the  tax  and  consent  to  be  subjected 
to  the  operation  of  article  9  of  the  bill,  which  declares  that  the 
National  Executive  shall  fix  the  tariffs  when  the  gross  profits  of  the 
railway  have  in  three  successive  years  exceeded  17  per  cent  upon  its 
capital  in  shares  and  debentures,  the  working  expenses  being  limited 
to  60  per  cent  of  the  receipts  and  not  to  include  remuneration  of 
persons  paid  by  the  company  abroad.  For  these  purposes  the  capital 
will  be  nxed  by  the  Executive  when  the  line  is  opened  and  may  not 
be  increased  without  its  consent. 

If  the  existing  companies  do  not  declare  such  option  within  six 
months,  they  will  be  subject,  at  the  expiration  of  tne  term  of  tiieir 
privileges,  to  the  payment  of  all  taxes  and  duties  and  to  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  law  in  other  respects.  In  this  way  uniformity  of 
privileges  and  obligations  will  be  established  at  the  expiration  of 
forty  years  at  the  latest.  Afterwards  the  privileges  wiU  only  be 
retainable  by  payment  of  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  profits.  [A  summary 
of  the  speech  made  by  Deputy  Mitre  in  presenting  his  bill,  which 
defines  very  clearly  the  policy  which  he  thinks  should  be  pursued  in 
relation  to  railways,  is  furnished  bv  Mr.  BeauprS  and  filed  for  public 
inspection  at  the  Bureau  of  Manuracturesl. 

The  minister  says  that  it  is  quite  probaole  that  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress  there  will  be  some  railway  legislation  based  upon 
the  fimdamental  idea  of  Mr.  Mitre's  project. 


MALAYSIA. 
GROWTH   or  TRANSPORTATION    TRAFFIC. 

Vice-Consul  G.  E.  Chamberlin,  of  Singapore,  forwards  a  news- 
paper clipping,  which  contains  some  facts  concerning  the  growth  of 
railways  in  the  Federated  Malay  States.  The  total  number  of  miles 
in  operation  in  1906  was  428,  an  increase  of  32  miles  over  the  previous 
year.  The  total  earnings  per  train  mile  were  $2.47,  a  decrease  of 
22  cents,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  the  working 
expenses  were  $1.62  per  train  mile.  The  mail  service  has  been  aug- 
mented and  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of 
freight  carried.  The  state  railways  established  a  motor  bus  service 
between  Tapah  road  and  Tapah,  and  Ternoh  and  Chanderiang,  which 
proved  successful,  93  stations  being  opened  for  traffic. 


JAPAN. 
PROJECTED    IMPROVEMENTS    ON    VARIOUS    LINES. 

Consul-General  H.  B.  Miller,  of  Yokohama,  reports  that  the 
Japanese  Government  decided  at  a  recent  cabinet  meeting  to  improve 
arrangements  on  various  lines  after  the  nationalization  of  railways  is 
effected.  The  following  enterprises  are  expected  to  be  carried  out  for 
the  five  consecutive  years  from  next  fiscal  year  or  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  great  exposition  of  Japan,  1912,  with  about  $75,000,000: 
Doubling  lines  (830  miles),  $41,500,000;  constructing  900  locomotives, 
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$11,250,000;  constructing  J9,000  vans,  $9,500,000;  constructing  1,000 
passenger  cars,  $5,000,000;  extending  and  reconstructing  stations, 
$7,500,000,  and  building  five  steamers,  $750,000. 


NORWAY. 
NEW  LINE  SHOKTENS  DISTANCE  TO  CAPITAL  CITT. 

Consul  F.  S.  S.  Johnson,  of  Bergen,  reports  that  the  Norwegian 
Government  proposes  to  open  the  new  railroad  to  Christiania  in 
November  next.  A  tourist  may  go  by  rail  as  far  as  Gulsvik  and  then 
drive  about  28  English  miles  to  Lake  Kroderen,  where  rail  conunu- 
nication  is  had  by  way  of  Kroderen,  as  well  as  Drammen,  with 
Christiania.  It  is  expected  that  the  overland  route  to  the  capital 
will  be  made  in  less  than  a  day,  whereas  at  present  it  takes  sixty  or 
more  hours  to  go  by  steamer  to  Christiania. 


MUNICIPAL    CONVEYANCES. 

UNITED    KINGDOM. 
BIHMINGHAM   USING   MODERN   VEHICLES   FOR   MANY   PURPOSES. 

Consul  Albert  Halstead,  of  Birmingham,  reports  that  that  Eng- 
lish city  has  shown  considerable  enterprise  in  the  employment  of 
motor  cars  for  the  use  of  some  of  its  important  departments.  He 
adds: 

The  tramway,  water,  electricity,  and  fire  departments  have  already 
adopted  motor  cars,  and  the  results  are  reported  to  be  satisfactory. 
In  this  connection,  the  point  emphasized  is  that  every  car  used  is  of 
British  construction.  The  tramway  department  has  a  car  that  has 
been  used  for  two  and  a  half  years,  which  is  employed  for  inspection 
purposes.  Another  car  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  tramway 
receipts  from  the  various  depots.  This  car  has  also  a  large  platform 
space  so  that  it  can  be  used  for  delivering  stores.  There  is,  further, 
a  motor  tower  wagon  for  inspection  and  repair  of  overhead  wires 
and  another  wagon  for  general  maintenance  of  overhead  equipment. 
As  Birminghanrs  water  is  brought  75  miles  from  Wales,  it  has  been 
found  desirable  for  the  municipality  to  employ  two  motor  cars  for 
inspection  purposes.  The  electricitv  department  employs  two  motor 
cars  for  inspection  purposes  as  well  as  for  visiting  prospective  con- 
sumers of  electricity.  The  fire  department  has  two  large  cars  which 
are  sent  ahead  of  the  engines  at  the  time  of  a  fire  in  order  to  prepare 
for  their  coining.  It  is  likely  that  later  on  Birmingham  will  follow 
the  example  of  several  other  English  municipalities  and  adopt  motor 
fire  engines. 

IMPROVED    SERVICE    FOR    IRELAND. 
NEW   MOTOR  BUS  AND  TRACTION   LINE   PROJECTED. 

Consul  Alfred  K.  Moe,  of  Dublin,  reports  as  follows  in  regard  to  a 
new  motor  bus  and  traction  company  recently  formed  in  Ireland : 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  company,  which  is  capitalized  at 
nearly  $1,000,000,  is  to  establish  motor  omnibus  services  and  other 
forms  of  motor  traction,  more  particularly  arovmd  T)\3to\\w  ^xA  SXs. 
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suburbs,  Belfast  and  its  suburbs,  in  and  around  CJork,  Queenstown, 
Waterf ord,  Galway,  Tuam,  and  alon^  all  the  principal  tourist  routes. 
The  business  of  carrying  agricultural  produce  and  general  merchan- 
dise in  the  neighborhood  of  these  cities  is  to  be  undertaken,  as  wdl  as 
that  of  express  delivery  of  parcels,  etc.,  within  these  cities.  The  com- 
pany is  planning  to  run  special  services  of  motor  buses  and  cars,  both 
for  passengers  and  goods,  to  link  up  certain  routes  on  the  Irish  rail- 
ways, and  to  act  as  auxiliaries  thereto.  The  company  has  entered 
into  a  contract  for  the  delivery  of  75  motor  omnibuses  complete.  The 
type  of  omnibus  adopted  is  of  40  to  50  horsepower  of  the  most  ap- 
proved pattern.  The  engineer  of  the  company  has  given  his  opinion 
that  according  to  the  most  recent  expert  calculations  the  total  running 
cost  per  mile  of  a  motor  bus  will  not  exceed  20  cents. 


ASIATIC    TURKEY. 
TRAMWAY   MATERIAL  FOR   MESOPOTAMIA. 

Consul  W.  C.  Magelssen  writes  that  the  Administration  of  the 
Sanieh  at  Bagdad  has  decided  to  construct  a  tramway  from  that  city 
to  El  Azamieh*  a  distance  of  about  8  miles,  the  details  being  as 
follows : 

El  Azamieh  is  a  pleasant  suburb  of  Bagdad,  and  is  k  temporary 
resting  place  for  Persian  pilgrims  and  others  who  come  to  worship 
at  the  Mohammedan  mosques  in  Kazomaine,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  River  Tigris.  The  domes  of  the  principal  mosques  are  covered 
with  sheets  of  gold,  and  are  known  far  and  wide  throughout  the 
Mohammedan  world.  A  considerable  number  of  Bagdad  merchants 
live  in  El  Azamieh,  and  the  traffic  between  the  two  points  is  at  all 
times  heavy.  Inasmuch  as  the  building  of  the  line  has  just  been 
agreed  upon,  I  am  unable  at  present  to  submit  specifications;  these 
have  not  yet  been  arranged.  I  wish,  however,  to  advise  American 
manufacturers  that  such  an  enterprise  is  about  to  be  undertaken,  in 
order  that  no  valuable  time  may  be  lost  in  taking  up  this  matter  with 
the  Sanieh  Administration. 

The  distance  between  America  and  Bagdad  is  so  much  greater  than 
that  of  Europe  that  local  merchants  prefer  to  deal  with  European 
houses.  If  interested  American  firms  will  immediately  address  the 
Administration  and  let  them  know  that  they  will  be  glad  to  quote 
prices,  terms,  etc.,  on  rails,  sleepers,  and  rolling  stock  tor  this  short 
line  it  is  possible  that  the  order  for  required  material  will  be  placed 
in  the  United  States.  I  fear  that  if  I  delay  furnishing  the  foregoing 
information  until  such  time  as  the  specifications  have  been  agreed 
upon  that  it  may  be  too  late  for  American  manufacturers  to  enter 
into  correspondence  with  Bagdad.  As  soon  as  more  detailed  informa- 
tion is  available  this  consulate  will  send  further  advices.  The  motive 
power  of  the  line  will  be  horse. 


FRANCE. 
AUTOBUS  COMPETITION  WITH  STREET  RAILWAYS  OF  LA  ROCHELLE. 

In  stating  that  the  entire  system  of  street  railways  in  La  Rochelle 
IS  but  4  miles  long  and  is  operated  by  the  compressed-air  system 
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known  as  "  Makarski,"  Consul  G.  H.  Jackson  tells  of  the  competition 
this  French  line  now  faces : 

The  service  given  to  the  public  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Tlie 
cars  are  of  a  very  primitive  type,  noisy,  and  uncomfortable,  while  the 
delay  at  the  compressing  station  to  take  air  in  the  reservoirs  is  botli 
annoying  and  inconvenient.  The  cars  on  the  main  line  are  run  on  an 
average  every  twenty  minutes  from  6  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  None  of  the 
various  indicators  for  registering  the  number  of  passengers  or  fares 
are  used,  and  the  control  is  made  by  inspectors  at  several  points 
along  the  line. 

In  1905  the  receipts  were  $30,095,  the  working  expenses  were 
$22,446,  and  the  net  profit  was  $7,649.  The  receipts  were  61  francs 
per  kilometer,  which  equals  $19.85  the  mile,  per  day.  In  1906,  the  re- 
ceipts were  164,818  francs,  the  expenses  were  110,117  francs^  the  net 
profit  being  equal  to  54,701  francs,  or  64  francs  per  day  per  kilometer, 
which  equals  $20.43  per  mile  per  day. 

The  appearance  oi  the  autobus  company  on  the  field  can  not  but 
seriously  affect  the  receipts  of  the  street  railway  company,  unless 
better  accommodation  and  more  rapid  service  is  given  for  the  travel- 


GERMANY. 
NEW   STREET-CAR   FENDER   PROVES   A   SUCCESS. 

A  brief  description  furnished  by  Consul  T.  H.  Norton,  of  Chem- 
nitz, of  a  new  street-car  fender  recently  introduced  on  the  electric 
lines  of  Dresden  was  given  in  the  Monthly  Consular  and  Trade  Re- 
ports for  September.  As  various  inquiries  have  been  received  con- 
cerning the  German  invention,  the  following  additional  details  are 
furnished  by  the  consul: 

The  only  visible  part  of  the  protective  mechanism  is  a  projecting 
strip  extending  in  front  of  the  forward  platform  of  a  car  and  at- 
tached to  a  shaft  issuing  from  hence  to  the  latter.  If  this  comes  in 
contact  with  any  object — a  person,  an  animal,  or  the  like — it  yields 
readily  to  the  pressure  and  the  shaft  is  forced  backward.  As  a 
result  of  this  retreating  movement,  simultaneously  the  electric  current 
is  cut  off,  an  automatic  brake  is  applied,  and  a  broad  fender  3  feet 
farther  back,  immediately  in  front  of  the  wheels,  drops  to  the  level 
of  the  rails  and  gathers  up  whatever  is  in  its  path.  The  mechanical 
adjustment  is  so  perfect  that  during  the  continuous  daily  experiments 
carried  on  for  many  months  with  animals  and  manikins  there  has 
been  no  failure  to  pick  up  safely  and  easily  the  obstacles  encountered. 
Further  details  can  be  secured  from  the  City  Council  of  Dresden, 
which  controls  the  invention.  [Several  illustrations  showing  the 
device  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


BRITISH    INDIA. 
MOTOR-CAB   SERVICE   FOR    CALCUTTA. 


Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael  reports  that  the  electric-cab  service 
for  Calcutta,  to  which  he  had  previously  called  attention  as  an  Ameri- 
can opportunity,  has  again  come  up  in  the  form  of  a  proposition  re- 
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ceived  by  cable  from  London,  which  reads :  "  Company  with  a  capital 
of  £100,000  (£=$4.86)  is  prepared  to  provide  Calcutta  with  an  excel- 
lent motor-cab  service,  commencing  in  October  next,  of  60  cabs,  subse- 
quentlv  increasing  the  number  to  200,  but  desire  to  have  assurance 
that  the  corporation  and  police  will  encourage  the  enterprise  and 
afford  facilities.  Cabs  silent  running  and  no  nuisance;  four-seated 
and  capable  of  doing  100  miles  a  day."  After  fully  considering  the 
proposition,  the  city  authorities  cabled  back  this  answer :  "  Chairman 
of  corporation  and  commissioner  of  police  welcome  enterprise  and 
will  give  all  reasonable  facilities." 

Mr.  Michael  adds  that  Calcutta  has  a  motor  bus  whjch  does  a  good 
business  in  carrying  sight-seers  over  the  city  and  in  accommodating 
picnic  parties,  but  that  what  is  needed  most  is  offered  in  the  propo- 
sition just  made. 

WALES. 
FENDERS   NOT  USED   ON   TROLLEY   CARS AMERICAN   EQUIPMENT. 

Consul  J.  H.  Johnson,  of  Swansea,  states  that  the  trolley  lines  of 
that  Welsh  city  are  not  operated  by  the  municipality,  but  by  a  Lon- 
don company.     He  continues: 

The  system  in  use  is  the  overhead  trolley,  and  the  city  is  well  cov- 
ered with  lines,  which  also  run  out  for  a  distance  of  12  miles  into  the 
suburbs.  About  one-third  of  the  cars  are  of  the  double-deck  type. 
The  speed  limit  is  6  miles  per  hour  in  the  city  and  12  miles  per  hour 
in  the  suburbs.  The  fares  amount  to  about  2  cents  a  mile.  Most  of 
the  equipment  is  made  in  Wales,  but  the  trucks,  truck  frames,  and  the 
controller  boxes  of  a  number  of  the  cars  were  made  in  the  United 
States.  Motormen  receive  $1.15  and  conductors  97  cents  a  dav  of 
ten  hours.  Inspectors  are  paid  from  $7.29  to  $11.55  a  week,  and  are 
on  duty  twelve  hours  a  day.  While  most  of  the  cars  are  equipped 
with  woven-wire  wheel  guards,  there  is  not  a  single  car  that  carries  a 
fender.  This  lack  of  safeguards  against  accidents  seems  to  be  gen- 
eral in  this  countrv. 


STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

BRAZIL. 
COMPETITION   CAL  SES  CUT  KATES  TO  NEW  YORK. 

Consul-General  G.  E.  Anderson  sends  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  fol- 
lowing report  on  the  development  of  competition  for  the  steamship 
traffic  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil : 

The  determination  of  a  German  line  of  steamships  to  inaugurate  a 
more  extensive  and  a  more  improved  freight  service  between  New 
York  and  Rio  de  Janeiro — in  short,  to  enter  the  New  York-Rio  de 
Janeiro  shipping  trade — lias  combined  with  other  reasons  to  lead  to 
a  shipping  war,  and  steamers  leaving  this  port  on  August  19  were 
taking  conee  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  New  York  at  10  cents  a  bag 
instead  of  the  35  cents  a  bag  heretofore  charged  by  the  Conference 
lines  of  steamers,  subject  to  the  usual  rebates  to  large  shippers. 
What  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  will  be  is  uncertain,  but  already  one 
of  the  Conference  lines  has  put  ships  on  the  Rio  de  Janeiro-Hamburg 
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run  in  competition  with  the  German  line  referred  to,  in  order  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp. 

For  the  first  time  in  latter-day  shipping  history  at  least  a  round- 
trip  excursion  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  New  York,  including  a  con- 
siderable trip  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  is  being  advertised 
by  a  steamship  company  serving  the  Rio-New  York  trade.  The 
steamers  of  the  line  onering  the  service  are  small  and  slow  and  make 
many  stops  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  New  York.  The  experiment, 
however,  is  being  watched  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  not  only  in 
shipping  but  in  Dusiness  circles  generally  here.  The  price  made  for 
the  round  trip,  850  reis,  figures  out  at  present  exchange  about  $267 — 
a  rate  remarkably  cheap  for  the  trip  offered.  It  is  very  doubtful, 
however,  if  there  will  be  many  to  mate  the  trip. 


RUSSIA. 
TWO    NEW   EMIGRANT   FLEETS   TO   THE   UNITED    STATES. 

Consul-General  S.  Listoe,  of  Rotterdam,  reports  that  two  new 
steamship  lines  have  lately  begun  to  carry  passengers,  chiefly  steerage, 
between  European  ports  and  New  York,  as  follows : 

The  Russian  volunteer  fleet,  consisting  of  the  following  steamers : 
Moscwa,  Smolensk,  Petersburg,  and  the  Saratov,  having  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  26,774  tons,  tha  largest  one  capable  of  carrying  1,300 
steerage  and  175  cabin  passengers.  A  fifth  steamer,  the  Kherson, 
will  shortly  be  put  in  commission. 

The  Russian  East  Asiatic  Steamship  Company  is  the  other  line, 
with  the  following  fleet  of  steamers:  Korea,  Arconia,  Estonia,  and 
Lituania,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  19,283  tons.  This  line  is  arranged 
exclusively  for  the  emigrant-carrying  trade,  and  I  am  informed 
that  the  Korea  has  a  capacity  for  1,300  steerage  passengers  and  the 
others  for  1,100  each. 

Both  the  lines  mentioned  sail  under  the  Russian  flag  and  have  their 
headquarters  at  Libau,  Russia,  from  which  port  their  respective 
steamers  start  fortnightly  for  the  United  States,  touching  at  Rotter- 
dam, which  port  they  generally  reach  on  alternate  Saturdays,  for 
coal  and  passengers.  So  far,  however,  their  emigrant  traffic  at 
this  port  has  not  oeen  very  large,  none  of  the  steamers  at  any  sailing 
having  taken  on  more  than  175  passengers,  and  the  number  carried 
f rom  Kotterdam  having  generally  run  between  40  and  150.  The 
emigrants  taken  on  here,  as  well  as  their  baggage,  is  inspected  by 
a  consular  officer. 


BRITISH    INDIA. 
NEED  OF  A  DIRECT  AMERICAN   LINE  TO  BOMBAY. 

Consul  E.  Haldeman  Dennison  writes  from  Bombay  stating  that 

the  small  share  and  slow  growth  of  American  trade  in  India  is  largely 

due  to  the  poor  transportation  facilities  now  existing  between  the 

United  States  and  that  country.    He  continues : 

At  present  there  is  no  direct  line  and  merchandise  is  subject  to  at 
letst  one  tnousahipment  at  some  European  port,  which  necessarily 
ddagp  4ili^wyt  and  fhe  extra  handling  often  causes  great  dama^ 
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to  goods.  The  paramount  position  of  England  in  India's  foreign 
trade  is  due  to  the  excellent  lines  of  steamers  running  between  me 
two  countries.  During  the  calendar  year  1906  twenty-two  steamers 
left  the  port  of  Bombay  bound  direct  tor  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
with  cargoes  of  manganese  ore.  This  industry  is  of  only  recent 
growth  and  shows  signs  of  enormous  development.  The  small  amount 
of  interest  taken  by  our  manufacturers  in  India  would  indicate  that 
they  have  no  conception  of  her  enormous  foreign  trade  and  little 
appreciate  the  promising  field  here  presented  for  the  extension  of 
their  trade.  India  is  the  ^eatest  piece-goods  market  in  the  world, 
but  our  share  of  this  trade  is  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  a  direct  steamship  line  to  India  from  the  United  States. 


CANADA. 
ADOPTION    OF   TELEPHONIC    MARINE   SIGNAL  SYSTEM. 

Vice-Consul-General  Patrick  Gorman,  of  Montreal,  advises  that 
the  Canadian  department  of  marine  and  fisheries  has  just  added  a 
telephonic  marine  signal  system  for  the  safety  of  large  ocean  ves- 
sels between  Montreal  and  Quebec,  a  distance  of  180  miles,  concerning 
which  he  says : 

This  service  provides  a  system  of  communication  between  ships  and 
shore  and  enables  the  owners  and  agents  to  know  of  the  progress  of 
ships  between  these  cities.  It  will  also  enable  the  captains  of  vessels 
to  learn  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  river  and  to  avoid  any 
unusual  or  unexpected  danger.  The  11  stations  are  situated  at  the 
following  points :  Montreal,  Longue  Pointe,  Vercheres,  Sorel,  Three 
Rivers,  Bastiscan,  Cap  a  la  Roche,  Portneuf,  St.  Nicholas,  Cap 
Rouge,  and  Quebec.  These  stations  will  command  a  view  of  the 
river  and  the  channel  and  may  be  easily  communicated  with  from 
passing  vessels.  Six  of  the  stations  will  be  in  operation  day  and 
night,  the  others  being  day  stations  only. 


JAPAN. 
SUBSIDIES   PAID    HY   (K)VERNMENT  TO   VARIOUS  LINES. 

The  British  commercial  attache  at  Tokio  reports  that  the  subsidies 
given  to  Japanese  shipping  may  be  either  general  or  given  to  special 
routes  and  services.  The  general  subsidies  are  given  in  respect  of 
steamers  plying  abroad  of  at  least  1,000  tons  and  10  knots  speed  and 
amount  to  25  sen  (12icents)  per  ton  per  1,000  knots,  with  increases  for 
extra  size  and  speed  and  decreases  for  age,  etc.  The  amount  of  such 
subsidies  during  1906  was  $741,168,  approximately.  Special  subsi- 
dies are  also  granted  in  respect  of  certain  services  to  Australia,  Chi- 
nese, Korean,  and  home  ports,  these  amounting  to  approximately 
$951,500  in  1906.  Besides  these  there  were  special  subsidies  under 
somewhat  different  conditions  for  the  European  and  American  runs, 
amounting  to  approximately  $2,216,000  durmg  1906.  This  made  an 
approximate  total  of  $3,908,668.  There  are  also  shipbuilding  subsi- 
dies paid,  both  on  the  hulls  and  engines.    The  amount  of  this  subsidy 
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during  1906  was  $368,750,  though  this  sum  is  said  to  be  insufficient 
for  the  purpose  and  may  have  to  be  supplemented. 


ST.    PIERRE. 
HARBOR  DUES  REDUCED  IN  ORDER  TO  ATTRACT  SHIPPING. 

In  order  to  attract  more  shipping  to  St.  Pierre  the  harbor  dues  have 
been  reduced  from  1  franc  35  centimes  ([franc=19.3  cents)  to  50 
centimes  per  ton,  as  reported  by  the  British  consul  at  that  French 
island.  The  following  scale  is  now  in  force:  Every  French  or  for- 
eign vessel  that  anchors  within  the  territorial  waters  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon,  if  over  15  tons  register,  must  pay  navigation  dues  as 
follows :  French  or  foreign  vessel  from  15  to  20  tons  register,  annual 
dues  25  francs  (franc=19.3  cents) ;  French  or  foreign  vessel  over 
20  tons  register,  en^ged  in  fishing  or  other  employment,  annual  dues, 
3  francs  per  ton  register;  French  or  foreign  vessel  harboring  without 
discharging  cargo  and  vessels  that  import  only  fresh  fish  other  than 
foreign  cod  for  consumption,  annual  dues,  50  centimes  per  ton  reg- 
ister, minimum  charge  25  francs.  When  such  vessels  load  bait,  they 
pay  1  franc  25  centimes  per  ton  register.  Vessels  bringing  bait  only 
are  exempt,  as  are  vessels  under  15  tons. 


ITALY. 
NEW  AVEEKLY  SERVICE  TO  EGYPT. 


Vice-Consul  H.  M.  Byington  advises  that  in  November  the  Egyp- 
tian Mail  Steamship  Company  will  institute  a  weekly  service  of 
steamers  between  Naples  and  Alexandria,  and  Marseille  and  Alex- 
andria. Two  new  21-knot  steamships  are  provided  which  will  make 
the  trip  in  three  days,  and  will  be  of  benefit  to  passengers  and  ship- 
pers of  quick  delivery  freight  to  Alexandria. 


TEXTILES. 

COTTON    GROWING. 

COLOMBIA. 
GOVERNMENT  SEEKS  TO  STIMULATE   THE  PRODUCTION  BY   BOUNTIES. 

Consul  P.  P.  Demers,  of  Barranquilla,  writes  that  the  Government 
of  Colombia  has  lately  been  making  great  efforts  to  develop,  on  a 
large  scale,  the  growing  of  cotton  throughout  the  country,  but  espe- 
cially on  the  Atlantic  coast,  whose  soil  is  well  adapted  to  that  branch 
of  agriculture.  The  consul's  account  of  this  movement,  with  some 
facts  in  regard  to  Colombia's  importation  of  cotton  goods,  follows : 

The  crop  this  year  has  been  beyond  expectation,  which  fact  has  had 
the  result  of  creating  an  optimistic  view  as  to  future  possibilities, 
and  everybody  in  this  vicinity  is  now  bent  on  growing  cotton.  The 
central  government  in  Bogota  has  put  its  shoulder  to  the  wheel  by 
establishing  an  agronomical  station  in  Apulo  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
perimenting on  me  different  varieties  of  cotton.  It  has  just  im- 
ported large  quantities  of  seeds  from  Peru,  whose  cotton  is  reputed 
to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  and  is  distributing  them  free 
throughout  the  country  to  whomsoever  will  plant  them.  A  bounty 
of  $1,  gold,  per  quintal  (110  pounds)  has  been  decreed  on  all  native 
cotton  ginned  and  properly  l)aled  for  domestic  consumption  until 
October  1,  1908,  and  on  all  such  cotton  ginned  and  baled  for  export 
until  October  1,  1910.  This  subvention  is  at  present  equivalent  to 
one-third  of  the  price  which  the  farmers  have  been  getting  for  their 
products.  It  means  to  them  a  raise  of  33  per  cent,  and  can  not  help 
giving  the  industry  a  tremendous  boom.  There  are  on  this  coast 
some  50,000  square  miles  of  land  available  for  cotton  growing,  and 
thousands  of  ffood  farm  hands,  who  are  to-day  almost  ime,  and  could 
be  hired  for  from  40  to  60  cents  per  day. 

The  reports  which  I  have  from  the  various  ginners  show  the  last 
crop  around  Barranquilla  to  have  been  4,310  bales  of  140  pounds 
each,  with  10,168  sacks  of  cotton  seed  of  132  pounds  each.  This  is  an 
increase  of  more  than  200  per  cent  over  the  crop  of  1906.  Except  for 
a  few  bales  consumed  in  Colombia  in  local  manufactures,  the  entire 
crop  was  marketed  in  Havre,  Liverpool,  and  Hamburg,  Havre  having 
this  year  paid  the  best  prices,  to  wit,  71  francs  per  50  kilos,  equivalent 
to  12^  cents  per  pound.  The  seeds  have  been  marketed  in  Liverpool  at 
$37  per  ton. 

PRIMITIVE    CULTURAL   METHODS. 

The  whole  Atlantic  coast  of  Colombia  to  some  80  miles  toward  the 
interior  is  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  It  is  a  sandy  and 
very  calcareous  land,  and  the  climate  is  dry,  without  any  rain  from 
December  till  May  and  moderate  from  May  to  December.  No  irriga- 
tion is  used.  The  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  generally  April  and 
May,  is  chosen  for  the  sowing,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  germinating. 
124 
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If  the  spring  is  dry,  the  sowing  takes  place  in  September,  and  the 
harvest  lollows  accordingly,  generally  from  December  to  April.  One 
plant  gives  from  2  to  6  pounds  of  cotton,  but  sometimes  as  much  as 
10  pounds  gross.  The  seeds  are  sown  about  6  feet  apart,  2  or  3  inches 
deep,  and  four  or  five  seeds  to  the  hill.  There  is  no  plowing  of  any 
kind  done,  but  the  land  is  first  burned  over,  after  which  the  seeds  are 
pressed  down  with  a  stick.  This,  together  with  two  machete  clean- 
ings per  season,  comprise  the  entire  cultivation ;  very  primitive,  indeed. 
Between  the  rows  are  frequently  planted  maize,  yucca,  and  even 
"  guandul  "  (a  species  of  lentil,  desired  for  pasturage). 

The  best  cotton  lands  in  this  district  are  those  lying  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tuburd,  where  petroleum  is  found,  and  Sitio  Viejo,  on  the  Mag- 
dalena  River.  Transportation  from  the  various  centers  to  this  city 
is  by  donkey  back  on  fairly  good  bridle  paths.  Whenever  the  rains 
have  been  more  or  less  abundant  before  the  blossoming  the  staple  is 
long  and  elastic :  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  has  been  a  drought  dur- 
ing that  interval,  the  staple  is  shorter  and  more  brittle. 

There  are  no  regular  cotton  planters  in  Colombia  who  thoroughly 
understand  its  cultivation.  The  crops  are  raised  by  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  "pe6nes"  (laborers),  who  own  their  small  pieces  of  land  or 
are  squatters  on  Government  lands.  Almost  invariably  money  is 
advanced  to  them  by  the  Barran(]^uilla  exporters  on  the  security  of 
their  crops,  for  which  they  are  paid  on  the  spot  from  75  cents  to  $1 
per  arroba  (25  pounds),  picked,  according  to  the  cleanness  of  same. 
A  good  part  of  the  last  crop  has  been  sold  at  the  latter  price.  As  a 
rule  the  cotton  is  very  dirty,  and  that  materially  affects  its  marketing 
in  Europe. 

GINNING  AND  SHIPPING FARM-PRODUCT  BOUNTIES. 

The  gins  are  owned  by  the  buyers  and  exporters,  who,  when  gin- 
ning for  others,  charge  $1.50  per  quintal,  net.  The  results  of  the 
ginning  give  one-thirafiber  and  two-thirds  seed  in  weight.  Freights 
to  European  ports  average  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cotton  and 
about  30  per  cent  on  seed.  A  quintal  of  cotton  costs  the  exporter, 
f.  o.  b.  Barranquilla,  $9,  more  or  less,  for  which  he  gets  from  $11  to 
$13  in  Europe,  according  to  its  condition.  With  the  inducements 
now  offered  by  the  Government  there  will  be  a  large  increase  in  the 
quantities  raised.  There  will  also  be  competition  among  the  buyers, 
with  resultant  better  days  to  the  farmer,  who,  in  this  country,  is 
more  or  less  a  helpless  being,  at  the  mercy  of  the  merchants.  The  class 
of  cotton  raised  in  Colombia  to-day  is  the  Egyptian,  apparently 
superior  to  that  grown  in  our  Southern  States.  The  Peruvian  is 
planted  this  year  to  a  great  extent  and  promises  to  surpass  in  quality 
the  one  now  in  use.  Laborers  here  are  not  adapted  to  cotton  picking. 
In  view  of  that  it  has  been  suggested  to  the  Government  that  an 
American  expert,  together  with  a  lot  of  negroes  from  the  Southern 
States,  be  secured  for  the  purpose  of  running  experimental  farms  and 
educating  the  Colombian  hands  in  the  premises.  There  are  five 
gins  in  this  city,  all  American,  but  it  would  seem  that  they  were  dis- 
carded ones  in  the  States  dumped  over  here. 

These  notes  should  be  of  interest  to  manufacturers  of  gins  and 
other  cotton  machinery,  since  more  and  more  appliances  will  be 
needed  as  the  industry  assumes  larger  and  larger  proportions. 

It  mav  not  be  irrelevant  to  repeat  that  the  Government  has  also 
decreed  bounties  on  the  following  products:  On  tobaeeo^%l  ^^^  qj\\w- 
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tal  until  July  20,  1910;  on  cultivated  rubber,  $4  per  quintal  until 
July  20,  1914,  and  on  coffee,  $1  per  quintal  until  July  20,  1910.  All 
of  this  means  encouragement  to  the  growers.  This  new  impetus 
given  to  the  natural  resources  of  this  country  should  also  interest 
the  other  manufacturers,  as  it  will  eventually  mean  more  prosperity 
and  a  higher  purchasing  power,  followed  by  more  general  demands. 

IMPORTS   OF   FABRICS. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Colombia  is  principally  for  the  export 
trade,  at  least  I  see  no  immediate  possibility  of  its  being  followed  by 
inherent  manufacturing  industries.  There  is  all  reason  to  believe, 
therefore,  that  instead  of  being  affected  by  a  large  production  of  raw 
material  our  sales  of  manufactured  cotton  to  Colombia  will,  with 
proper  and  close  attention^  be  gradually  increased.  As  mentioned  in 
previous  reports,  the  foreign  trade  of  Barranquilla  is  about  65  pei 
cent  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  and  the  imports  of  cot- 
ton goods  through  this  port  during  the  calendar  year  1906  amounted 
to  8,348,043  pounds,  of  which  Great  Britain  entered  5,165,124  pounds; 
United  States,  1,602,609  pounds;  Germany,  510,680  pounds;  Italy, 
397,131  pounds ;  France,  379,994  pounds ;  Spain,  275,458  pounds,  and 
other  countries,  17,047  pounds.  This  is  an  increase  of  2,702,302 
pounds  over  the  preceding  year.  The  American  goods  are  liked  here 
very  much,  but  the  Manchester  goods  are  purchased  cheaper.  Be- 
sides, the  English  people  send  out  better  salesmen  than  Americans. 
The  only  American  goods  that  sell  here  cheaper  than  the  English 
goods  are  unbleached  domestics  (prints  and  drillings),  in  the  sale  of 
which  the  United  States  takes  the  lead.  Great  Britain's  sales  are 
mostly  in  shirtings,  yarns,  and  cloths  not  specified. 

There  is  only  one  cotton  mill,  a  small  one,  in  this  consular  district, 
the  underwear  factor}^  of  A.  A.  Aycardi  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  The 
whole  equipment  consists  of  1  spinning  machine,  15  looms,  and  30 
sewing  machines.  Forty  girls  are  employed,  and  the  production  is 
36  dozen  undervests  per  day.  A  petroleum  motor  of  8  horsepower 
furnishes  the  energy. 

BRAZIL. 
RAPID   INCREASE   IN   CROPS   AND   EXPORTS MARKET  FOR  GINS. 

Oonsul-General  G.  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  reports  that, 

while  the  cotton  product  of  Brazil  can  not  be  accurately  given,  the 

crop  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  as  the  export  statistics  will  show. 

He  writes: 

The  reported  consumption  of  cotton  by  the  Brazilian  mills  two 
years  ago  was  approximately  32.000  metric  tons  (metric  ton,  2,204.6 
pounds).  According  to  the  figures  now  given  for  the  number,  size, 
and  output  of  the  factories  this  home  consumption  probably  has 
reached  considerably  over  50,000  metric  tons.  The  exports  of  raw 
cotton  from  Brazil  in  1906  amounted  to  31,698  metric  tons.  Appar- 
ently Brazil's  cotton  production  at  present,  therefore,  is  something 
over  80,000  metric  tons.  Practically  all  of  the  production  of  Minas 
Geraes  and  Sao  Paulo  is  consumed  in  those  States.  The  exports  of 
raw  cotton  are  almost  entirely  from  the  northern  States,  and  the 
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amount  and  destination  of  the  exports  for  the  past  two  years  appears 
from  the  following  table : 


Port. 


Maranhao 

Ilba  doCajueiro 

Ceara 

Cabedello 

Pemambuco  . . . 

Maceio 

Other  ports 

All  ports.. 


1905. 

1 
1906. 

Metric 

Metric 

tons. 

tons. 

1,448 

2,875 

2,377 

2,563 

2,964 

4,210 

4,750 

7,352 

9,352 

9,899 

2,497 

3,462 

694 

1,307  1 

24,082 

31,668 

Destination. 


Germany 

Great  Britain  . . 

France 

Portugal 

Russia 

Other  countries 

Total 


1906. 


Metric 

tons. 

246 

23,265 

2,123 

3,947 

1,116 

971 


31,668 


The  value  of  the  exports  in  1905,  with  exchange  at  an  average  of 
31.5  cents  to  the  milreis,  was  $5,391,222,  and  in  1906  the  value  of  the 
exports,  with  exchange  at  an  average  of  32  cents  to  the  milreis,  was 
$8,004,296.  The  average  price  f .  o.  b.  Brazil  was  thus  10.2  cents  per 
pound  in  1905  and  11.5  cents  in  1906. 

What  the  potential  cotton  production  of  Brazil  may  be  is  beyond 
calculation.  Its  present  cotton-producing  area  covers  the  greater 
portion  of  the  settled  country,  ranging  fiom  close  to  the  Amazon 
to  the  extreme  southern  limits,  probably  about  1,800  miles  in  n  north 
and  south  line.  The  present  range  east  and  west  is  comparatively 
narrow,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  be  the  case,  and 
this  fact  illustrates  the  inmiense  cotton-producing  possibilities  of  the 
country. 

UTTLE   SCIENTIFIC   CULTIVATION. 

At  present  there  is  very  little  effort  to  cultivate  cotton  upon  the 
basis  of  modem  agriculture.  Most  of  the  cotton  produced  in  Brazil 
is  grown  on  plants  planted  in  the  crudest  manner  and  with  little  or 
no  cultivation,  from  which  the  staple  is  taken  season  after  season 
until  the  plant  and  the  soil  supporting  it  are  worn  out.  There  is  then 
a  new  planting  and  the  process  is  repeated.  A  cotton-ginning  ex- 
pert who  has  investigated  the  cotton  situation  in  several  of  the  States 
reports  that  while  there  is  wide  variation  in  the  qualities  of  cotton 
taken,  the  length  of  the  staple,  its  coarseness  and  fineness,  and  in  other 
matters  affecting  the  quality,  all  of  it  is  distinguished  by  being  very 
much  weaker  than  the  same  length  and  thickness  of  staple  grown  in 
the  United  States.  He  seems  to  think  that  this  weakness  is  due  to  a 
deterioration  of  the  staple  while  the  boll  is  maturing,  the  deteriora- 
tion being  due  to  the  hot,  damp  climate  in  which  the  plant  is  at 
present  grown.  There  is  a  similar  weakness  shown  in  other  fiber 
plants  CTown  in  this  climate,  but  whether  this  fault  can  be  cultivated 
out  of  the  plant  and  whether  cotton  ctowu  upon  the  highlands  of  the 
interior  States  or  in  the  dry  States  oithe  northeast  of  Brazil  will  have 
this  same  fault  is  yet  to  be  shown. 

There  is  little  development  in  the  manner  of  handling  the  cotton 
grown  in  Brazil,  in  its  packing,  and  in  getting  it  to  the  mills.  The 
manufacturing  industry,  as  a  whole,  is  carried  on  at  great  distances 
from  the  source  of  supply  of  the  raw  material  and  the  element  of 
freights  in  the  cost  of  raw  cotton  to  Brazilian  mills  is  so  high  that  in 
almost  any  other  country  it  would  make  the  development  of  the  indus- 
try impossible.    There  is  a  movement  among  some  of  the  more  ad- 
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vanced  cotton  producers  to  put  the  production  of  the  staple  upon  a 
more  economical  basis.  Heretofore,  however,  there  has  oeen  great 
uncertainty  as  to  the  profits  in  cotton  raising.  Men  have  raised  cot- 
ton chiefly  when  there  was  no  other  and  more  profitable  crop  in  sight. 
The  uncertain  nature  of  the  business  has  kept  them  from  investmg 
any  more  capital  than  has  been  absolutely  necessary.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country  to  its  pres- 
ent proportions,  however,  has  done  away  with  most  of  this  uncer- 
tainty. Cotton  raising  in  Brazil  has  come  to  be  a  safe,  profitable,  and 
promising  investment,  and  modern  methods  will  soon  come. 

COTTON-WORKING   MACHINERY. 

Three- fourths  of  the  general  industrial  machinery  imported  into 
Brazil  comes  from  Great  Britain.  About  six-tenths  of  the  rest  comes 
from  Germany,  and  the  balance  is  divided  about  equally  between  the 
United  States  and  France.  This  proportion  covers  not  only  mill 
machinery,  but  also  ginning  and  field  machinery.  This  seems  to  be 
due  more  to  a  lack  or  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  American  manu- 
facturers of  cotton-working  machinery  than  because  of  any  other 
reason.  The  representative  of  a  Birmingham,  Ala.,  gin  manufac- 
turing house  has  just  been  in  Brazil  erecting  a  6-ffin  cotton-packing 
estabfishment  for  a  cotton  producer  in  Curityba,  which  is  a  wonder  to 
the  planters.  The  owner  became  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  such 
machinery  while  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States.  He  bought  the 
machinery,  not  because  it  was  offered  him  by  a  wide-awake  represent- 
ative of  the  manufacturers  in  this  country,  as  should  have  been  the 
case,  but  because  he  appreciated  the  need  of  such  machinery  and 
went  to  the  United  States  after  it.  His  position  is  that  of  nearly 
every  cotton  raiser  in  Brazil.  Those  who  know  what  modem  cotton- 
handling  machinery  is  know  it  by  trips  to  the  United  States  and  not 
by  reason  of  anything  they  have  learned  from  American  export  rep- 
resentatives here.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  there  is  a 
first-class  field  here  for  cotton-handling  machinery  of  the  modem 
American  models.  Eepresentatives  of  British  and  other  houses 
are  selling  ginning  machinery  here  day  after  day  at  prices  which 
would  buy  the  best  American  machinery,  and  the  onlv  reason  the  lat- 
ter was  not  purchased  was  because  it  was  not  offered.  The  only  ob- 
jection to  American  cotton-handling  machinery  I  have  heard" here 
has  been  in  the  use  of  too  much  wood  in  its  construction.  In  a 
climate  where  dampness  is  likely  to  affect  the  size  and  condition  of 
parts,  and  especially  where  almost  all  kinds  of  wood  are  prey  to 
innumerable  insect  pests,  it  is  advisable  to  have  all  machinery 
metal  as  far  as  possible.  The  British  and  other  European  manu- 
facturers have  learned  this,  and  their  cotton  machinery  is  constructed 
accordingly. 

ASIATIC    TURKEY. 
REVIVING    INTEREST    IX    FIBER    PLANTATIONS YARN    AND    CLOTH    MILLS. 

Consul  E.  li.  Harris,  writing  from  Smyrna,  describes  the  progress 

being  made  to  extend  cotton  culture  in  Asia  Minor : 

The  growing  of  cotton  in  the  Levant  was  first  established  on  a 
large  scale  during  the  cotton  famine  consequent  upon  the  American 
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civil  war.  'When  peace  was  proclaimed  and  American  cotton  began 
once  more  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  world  this  great  staple  prod- 
uct did  not  continue  to  find  much  favor  among  the  planters  of  Asia 
Minor,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  found  more  profitable  to  plant  vines 
instead.  As  a  result  the  production  of  cotton  in  this  mstrict  has 
greatly  fallen  off,  last  year  not  more  than  32,000  bales  of  440  pounds 
each  being  produced.  The  prospects  for  the  present  year  are,  how- 
ever, very  much  better,  and  it  is  hoped  that  40,000  bales  may  be 
produced. 

Two  kinds  of  cotton  are  grown  in  this  district  which  differ  in 
several  essentials.  There  is  what  is  known  as  native  cotton  or  cotton 
OTown  from  native  seed,  and  which  produces  a  staple  which  varies 
from  §1  to  5}  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  pod  when  ripe  does 
not,  like  that  of  the  American  cotton,  burst  open  and  permit  the 
cotton  to  be  gathered  without  the  husk,  but  sticks  so  closely  to  the 
pod  that  it  has  to  be  gathered  together  with  the  pod,  which  is  re- 
moved by  hand  by  women  at  the  factories  in  the  interior  before  ship- 
ment to  Smyrna.  For  this  purpose  women  are  employed  and  paid 
at  the  rate  of  46  cents  for  shucking  each  100  kilograms  (220  pounds) 
of  cotton.    At  this  work  they  can  earn  about  8  or  9  cents  a  day. 

AMERICAN   SEED GINNING,  SPINNING,  AND   WEAVING. 

Cotton  grown  from  American  seed  produces  a  longer  staple  than 
the  native  plant,  its  average  length  here  being  i;^  inches  in  length. 
Despite  the  fact  that  it  sells  at  5  per  cent  higher  than  the  native  cot- 
ion,  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  crop  is  of  American  seed. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  fresh  seed  has  to  be  imported  at  lea-st  every 
two  years,  otherwise  the  plants  soon  deteriorate  and  produce  no  better 
cotton  than  do  the  native  plants. 

After  being  gathered  in  the  month  of  October  the  cotton  is  almost 
all  taken  to  the  factories  in  the  interior  near  where  it  is  grown  to  be 
ginned  and  husked  before  shipment  to  Smyrna.  Aidin  is  the  prin- 
cipal place  where  this  is  done,  there  being  several  large  ginning  plants 
employing  steam  power  and  using  between  them  from  3.500  to  4,000 
roller  gins.  These  gins  are  of  English  manufacture  and  are  prin- 
cipally of  the  Piatt  Brothers  system  of  the  18G4  model.  After  fin- 
ing the  cotton  is  hydraulically  pressed  into  bales,  each  containing 
about  440  pounds. 

Of  the  32,000  bales  of  cotton  produced  in  this  district  about  G,000 
are  used  in  a  local  yam  mill  which  employs  about  10,000  spindles. 
A  weaving  mill  is  being  now  established  in  the  island  of  Mltylene, 
and  it  is  expected  that  it  wiU  give  an  impetus  to  the  cotton  growing 
there,  only  about  1,000  bales  being  produced  annually  on  the  island. 

EXPORTS   AND   PROSPECTIVE    EXPANSION. 

The  balance  of  the  cotton  is  exported  chiefly  to  Italy  and  Barce- 
lona. Constantinople  and  Salonica,  in  both  of  which  cities  there  are 
yarn  mills,  draw  part  of  their  supplies  of  raw  cotton  from  Smj^rna. 
The  outlook  for  cotton  growing  in  the  Vilayet  of  Smyrna  is  bright. 
There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  English  and  German  cotton  dealers 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  American  cotton  wherever  possible. 
During  the  cotton  congress  held  at  Bremen  in  June,  1906,  and  at  the 
one  held  in  Vienna  this  year  speeches  were  made  in  favor  of  exerting 
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every  possible  effort  to  increase  the  output  of  cotton  in  the  English 
and  German  colonies,  and  especially  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  conditions  for  growing  cotton  in  this  country  are  extremely 
favorable.  European  capitalists  and  cotton  dealers  in  their  own 
interests  will  see  to  it  that  the  number  of  plantations  in  these  parts 
increase.  Labor  is  cheap  and  the  Turkish  peasant  makes  a  good 
workman.  It  is  an  irresistible  law  of  economics  that  cotton  mills 
gravitate  to  the  point  of  production  of  raw  materials.  Asia  Minor 
m  this  respect  is  no  exception,  as  is  amply  shown  by  the  number  of 
mills  already  established,  in  process  oi  construction,  or  being  pro- 
jected. The  owner  of  a  large  hosiery  mill  in  Germany  told  me  last 
fall  that  he  was  largely  interested  in  cotton  growing  in  Asia  Minor 
and  had  found  the  investment  a  very  good  one.  He  was  thinking  of 
further  increasing  his  holdings  in  this  direction. 


BRITISH    INDIA. 
BOLLWORM    RAVAGES,     NITRATE    FERTILIZATION,     AND    HAND    LOOMS. 

Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael  sends  from  Calcutta  the  subjoined 
information  concerning  the  growth  and  use  of  cotton  in  India : 

Owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  bollworm  the  area  put  under  Egyptian 
cotton  in  Sind  last  year,  amounting  to  some  5,000  acres,  yielded  an 
exceedingly  poor  outturn,  only  reaching  a  little  over  1,600  bales 
against  an  expected  jdeld  of  about  3,000  bales  based  on  the  results 
obtained  in  1905.  It  appears  that  the  Egyptian  plant  is  particularly 
susceptible  to  the  bollworm  and  that  in  consequence  the  quality  of 
last  year's  crop  was  poor,  a  result  also  due  to  the  unskilled  and  primi- 
tive method  of  picking.  Last  year's  Sind  Egyptian  cotton  crop  is 
reported  to  have  been  weak  in  staple  compared  w4th  the  real  Egyp- 
tian and  much  more  full  of  leaf.  Tree  cotton  is  also  being  experi- 
mented with  in  the  Hj^derabad  district  of  Sind,  and  is  said  to  bo 
promising  well  so  far. 

Large  orders  have  been  placed  by  Calcutta  dealers  in  Santiago  do 
Chile  tor  nitrate  to  be  used  as  fertilizer  on  Indian  cotton  fields.  The 
planters  have  agreed  to  buy  up  to  a  certain  amount.  It  is  believed 
that  with  scientific  use  of  the  nitrate  the  increase  of  cotton  will  easilv 
reach  25  per  cent  above  present  production. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  production  of  cotton  piece  goods, 
dhooties,  long  cloth  and  saris,  made  by  hand  looms  in  India  equals 
the  output  01  the  cotton  mills,  and  I  have  accepted  the  statement  and 
repeated  it.  But  I  have  noted  in  handling  the  Government  statis- 
tics that  the  statement  is  incorrect.  The  statement  is  made  by  the 
Government  statistician  that  the  cotton  held  for  consumption  of 
hand  looms  for  1906-7  amounts  to  500,000  bales,  while  the  mills 
will  probably  consume  3,878,087  bales  during  the  same  period  or 
over  seven  times  more  than  that  worked  up  by  the  hand  looms. 

SPENCE    COTTON     SALES. 
FIVE   BALES   SOLD   ON    THE   LRTERPOOL   MARKET FUTURE   PROSPECTS. 

Consul  John  L.  Griffiths  writes  that  prominence  has  been  given  in 
the  Liverpool  newspapers  to  an  announcement  of  the  sale  on  that 
market  of  a  sample  consignment  of  five  bales  of  Indian  "  Spence 
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cotton  "  at  15  cents  per  pound.    The  consul  sends  the  following  on 

this  subject,  concerning  which  considerable  has  been  printed  from 

consuls  in  India : 

The  sample  of  cotton  referred  to  is  the  result  of  three  years'  experi- 
ments with  an  indigenous  Indian  cotton  by  J.  R.  Spence,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association.  The  product  is  stated 
to  be  strong  and  wiry,  with  a  staple  of  1  to  IJ  inches  in  length.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  sale  of  the  sample  of  "  Spence  cotton  "  at  the  price 
named  indicates  important  possibilities  in  tne  vast  cultivable  area  of 
India.    A  local  paper  says : 

There  are  now  considerably  over  20,000  trees  on  Mr.  Spence's  plantation  at 
Deesa,  Bombay  Presidency,  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  growing  to  a  height 
of  from  6  to  7  feet,  full  of  buds  and  bolls  and  bearing  cotton  daily.  The  yield 
of  the  first  year  has  proved  to  be  2^  ounces  per  tree,  and  as  there  are  over  5,000 
trees  to  the  acre,  this  gives  as  the  first  year's  yield  800  pounds  per  acre.  The 
second  year's  crop  has  proved  double  that  of  the  first,  and  it  increases  every 
year. 

This  cotton  tree  it  is  claimed  is  able  to  withstand  long  periods  of 
drought,  and  has  so  far  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  troublesome  boll- 
worm.  Thci  Indian  cotton  tree  does  not  appear  to  require  much  at- 
tention after  it  has  been  once  planted,  and  it  grows  to  a  height  of 
6  or  7  feet.  Its  greatest  production  is  in  its  third  year.  An  ejffort 
is  now  being  made  in  England  to  organize  a  company  for  the  pro- 
duction and  exploitation  of  this  cotton. 


WEST    INDIES. 
EXPORTS    SHOW  ENCOURAGING   INCREASES. 

Consul  A.  J.  Clare,  of  Barbados,  submits  the  following  report, 

giving  the  estimated  value  of  cotton  lint  exported  from  various  West 

India  islands  for  the  nine  months  ended  June  30,  1907: 

Shipments  for  the  December  quarter,  1906,  amounted  to  $57,715; 
for  the  March  quarter,  1907,  $413,496 ;  and  for  the  June  quarter,  1907, 
$330,389;  the  total  value  aggregating  $801,600.  These  figures  have 
been  compiled  by  the  imperial  department  of  agriculture  for  the 
West  Indies,  the  headquarters  of  which  are  at  Barbados.  The  islands 
represented  in  these  exports  are  confined  to  the  Lesser  Antilles.  Tak- 
ing the  value  of  the  seed  also  into  consideration,  the  total  value  would 
probably  amount  to  $960,000.  The  department  of  agriculture  in 
publishing  these  figures  says  it  is  not  improbable  that  next  year 
(1907-8)  the  total  value  of  the  cotton  lint  and  seed  exported  n*om 
these  colonies  will  exceed  $1,200,000. 


COTTON    GOODS    TRADE. 

BRAZIL. 
DECLINING  AMERICAN  TRADE,  AND  NECESSARY  STEPS  TO  CH£CK  FT. 

In  a  report  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Consul-General  G.  E.  Ander^n 
states  that  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  in  the  commercial  situ- 
ation in  Brazil  is  that  not  only  are  the  imports  of  cotton  and  cottow 
manufactures  increasing,  but  that  the  development  of  the  cotton  i^ro- 
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(lucing  and  cotton  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country  is  pro- 
ceeding at  a  very  rapid  rate.     Mr.  Anderson  continues : 

There  is  a  vast  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  all  forms 
in  Brazil,  and  the  indications  are  that  this  increase  will  not  only 
continue  but  will  be  proportionately  augumented  within  the  next 
few  seasons.  The  development  of  the  trade  generally  seems  to  be 
due  to  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
The  actual  duties  charged  upon  imported  cotton  goods  run  from  75 
to  300  per  cent  in  round  ngures.  The  rates  upon  goods  within 
measurable  distance  of  those  which  can  be  manuiactured  in  Brazil 
are  very  high.  That  there  is  such  a  large  and  increasing  import  trade 
is  demonstration  of  a  strong  market  and  inweasing  demand  for  nearly 
all  classes  of  goods.  The  goods  manufactured  m  the  country  run 
to  the  coarser  and  rougher  classes,  and  there  is  little  development  to 
be  noted  in  the  manufacture  of  the  better  grades.  The  cost  of  manu- 
facturing cottons  in  the  country  continues  very  high,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  such  conditions  will  control  the  situation  here  indef- 
initely. 

The  part  the  United  States  has  in  the  import  trade,  is  not  only 
small  but  it  is  growing  smaller  from  year  to  year,  the  decrease  be- 
tween 1905  and  1906  being  especially  discouraging.  At  presentj  and 
under  present  conditions,  the  United  States  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  in  tne  market  at  all.  The  general  situation  in  the  import  trade 
and  the  relation  of  American  exporters  to  this  trade  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  following  figures  snowing  the  total  imports  for  1905 
and  1906  and  the  imports  of  all  classes  of  cotton  goods  from  the 
United  States  in  these  two  years : 


Cliuss  of  KOtxls. 


MaterialR: 

Yarn  for  weaving. 


1900. 


Total 
imports. 


From 
United 
States. 


1905. 


Total 
imports. 


From 
United 
States. 


$428,368  : 


Sewing  thread !    1, 676, 401 


Yam,  twisted  and  braided. 
Washed  and  comljed . 
Waste 


Total  materials 


Manufactures: 

White  cloth 

Unbleached  cloth. 

Printed  cloths 

Dyed  cloths 

Cloth  not  specified, 


28,681 
10,311 
98, 112 

2,241,776 


2,278,977 
80,055 
3,039,875 
3,213,142 
4, 182, 337 


Manufactures  not  specified 1, 864, 236 

Total  manufactures  Import e<l 16, 900, 398 


$2,013 

1 
$601,534 

3,393 

1,609,039 

372 

34,321 

398 
3,369 

1   104,296 

9,M5 

2,149,190 

61,474 

2,2(i6,292 

6,433 

162.836 

174, 926 

3,324,087 

170,387 

3,729,850 

172,547 

2,769,534 

137, 454 

1,623,280 

721,76(> 

16,726,785 

$4,467 
5,404 
9,952 

5,456 


25,278 


76,756 
19,254 
356,329 
238,571 
197,484 
105,699 

1,019,371 


WHY  AMERICAN    GOODS  DO   NOT   SELL. 

It  requires  only  a  cursory  review  of  these  figures  to  secure  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  situation  as  regards  the  United  States.  The 
mcrease  in  the  total  imports  of  raw  materials  last  year  over  the  year 
before  was  about  4.7  per  cent,  while  the  decrease  in  the  importe  of 
such  materials  from  the  United  States  was  65.1  per  cent.  The  in- 
crease in  the  general  imports  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  in  1906 
over  1905  was  about  5.3  per  cent,  while  the  decrease  in  the  imports 
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of  American  cotton  manufactures  was  about  28.5  per  cent.  This 
decrease,  in  each  case,  has  been  the  regular  course  for  some  time,  and 
it  will  continue  until  there  will  be  no  American  trade  here  in  cotton 
^oods  at  all,  if  indeed  that  may  not  be  said  to  be  the  case  now,  unless 
mere  is  a  change  in  the  American  methods  of  doing  business. 

A  representative  of  an  American  cotton-goods  exporting  house 
gave  to  the  field  in  Brazil  and  along  both  coasts  of  South  America  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work  during  the  past  few  months.  He  sold  con- 
siderable goods  along  the  west  coast,  but  was  able  to  sell  none  at  all 
in  Brazil.  The  first  reason  he  gives  for  his  lack  of  success  is  simply 
in  the  fact  that  his  people  do  not  manufacture  goods  to  suit  tnis 
market.  What  goods  they  have  to  offer  here  are  manufactured  for 
other  markets,  with  the  result  that  the  high  tariff  in  Brazil,  prepared 
to  shut  out  goods  of  standard  grades,  works  with  particularly  deadly 
effect  against  his  firm.  Then,  too,  the  actual  demand  in  the  Brazilian 
market  is  not  met.  The  goods  are  not  suitable  to  this  people,  this 
climate,  and  other  conditions  here.  Credits  work  against  American 
exporters.  In  short,  American  cotton  men  are  not  meeting  competi- 
tion in  a  successful  way.  There  is  no  reason  peculiar  to  Brazil  why 
this  should  be  the  case,  but  the  figures  stand  for  themselves.  Until 
American  exporters  are  ready  to  meet  this  competition  as  they  would 
in  any  other  country  they  can  not  expect  to  succeed. 

In  the  matter  of  representation  American  exporters  still  continue 
to  deal  almost  altogether  through  export  houses.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  this  means  a  profit  to  the  middleman,  which  exporters  from  other 
countries  do  not  pay,  it  is  evident  that  factories  dealing  through  such 
middlemen  are  not  closely  in  touch  with  the  consuming  market. 

LOCAL   REPRESENTATION    NECESSARY. 

There  is  necessity  for  local  representation  of  American  mills  here 
if  success  is  to  be  had.  This  is  needed  that  the  market  may  be  as 
closely  watched  by  American  exporters  as  they  are  by  European 
exj)orters,  and  also  that  full  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  minimum 
tariff  rates ;  for  the  exporter  who  manufactures  to  suit  the  Brazilian 
tariff  is  the  one  who  sells  the  most  goods.  Dealing  through  American 
export  houses  also  is  almost  invariably  upon  what  amounts  to  a  cash 
basis.  The  English  mills  sell  direct  to  the  Brazilian  wholesaler  upon 
long  credits.  They  have  the  advantage  of  British  banking  houses 
here,  which  give  them  more  safety  in  the  matter  of  extending  these 
credits,  but  this  fact  does  not  justify  the  American  export  manufac- 
turers in  the  position  of  absolute  refusal  to  meet  competition.  Six 
months'  time  with  interest  from  date  of  invoice  is  not  American  in  its 
nature,  but  it  is  the  ordinary  thing  in  selling  cotton  goods  in  Brazil, 
and  if  American  cotton  goods  manufacturers  expect  to  get  into  the 
market  sooner  or  later  they  must  meet  these  terms.  Traveling  men 
representing  American  houses  who  have  been  here  have  found  their 
practice  of  handling  goods  only  through  export  houses  and  upon 
practically  a  cash  basis  has  kept  them  from  more  trade  here  than  any 
other  single  element. 

The  steady  decline  in  American  cotton  exports  to  Brazil  has  been 
due  largely,  of  course,  to  the  development  in  Brazil  of  the  national 
industry,  and  the  manner  in  which  American  goods  once  in  the  market 
here  have  been  imitated  by  Brazilian  manufacturers  and  gradually 
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driven  from  the  market  has  been  described  in  a  previous  report.  This 
course  of  things  continues  and  probably  will  continue  indefinitely. 
The  continued  development  of  European  trade  seems  to  be  along  the 
lines  of  former  trade  rather  than  a  cut  into  the  lines  formerly  coming 
from  the  United  States,  and  trade  with  Europe  has  intensified  rather 
than  changed. 

DIVISION   OF   IMPORT   TRADE — LOCAL   MANUFACTURING. 

Of  the  cotton  tapestnr,  oilcloths,  and  carpets,  Great  Britain  sends  a 
little  over  half,  with  Germany  and  France  following  with  most  of 
the  balance,  in  the  order  named,  the  United  States  being  in  the 
"  other-nation  "  class.  Of  hosiery,  Germany  sends  over  three- fourths 
of  the  entire  imports.  Of  lace,  insertions,  and  the  like,  Great  Britain 
sends  about  45  per  cent,  Germany  about  36  per  cent,  and  France  and 
Switzerland  most  of  the  balance.  Austria-Hungair  sends  about  33 
per  cent  of  the  cotton  wearing  apparel,  Germany,  France,  and  Por- 
tugal dividing  most  of  the  balance.  Of  the  bleached  cloths,  Great 
Britain  sends  over  95  per  cent,  and  of  the  unbleached  about  84  per 
cent,  while  the  United  States  supplies  about  8  per  cent  of  the  latter. 
Of  the  prints.  Great  Britain  sends  about  85  jper  cent  and  the  United 
States  and  Germany  about  6  per  cent  each.  Of  the  dyed  goods.  Great 
Britain  sends  76  per  cent,  the  United  States  about  5  per  cent,  and 
Germany  and  Italy  about  the  same  amount  as  the  United  States.  Of 
the  cloths  unenumerated.  Great  Britain  sends  about  45  per  cent, 
Germany  about  20  per  cent,  Italy  about  11.5  per  cent,  and  France 
about  6  per  cent,  and  similar  conditions  obtain  m  the  class  of  cotton 
manufactures  unenumerated.  Every  European  manufacturer  in  the 
market  here  is  represented  directly.  He  expects  to  sell  no  goods 
upon  any  other  basis. 

From  the  best  estimates  to  be  had  at  present  it  is  probable  that 
there  are  close  to  two  hundred  cotton  factories  in  Brazil,  having  prob- 
ably in  all  about  1,300,000  spindles,  with  probably  45,000  looms  and 
with  an  output  of  about  400,000,000  meters  (meter,  39.37  inches)  of 
cloth. 

In  cotton-working  machinery  cotton  manufacturers  here  can  not 
be  made  to  believe  that  American  manufacturers  are  producing  more 
advanced  machinery  and  better  machinery  than  their  competitors  in 
Europe.  The  simple  reason  is  that  nothing  in  the  way  of  cotton- 
working  machinery  of  American  manufacture  is  known  here,  and 
naturally  it  will  not  be  known  until  American  manufacturers  have 
representatives  in  the  field  to  deal  with  European  competition. 
American  manufacturers  do  not  seek  credit  for  what  they  really  have 
accomplished.  'While  British  capital  and  management  is  prominent 
in  cotton  milling  in  Brazil,  there  is  no  sound  reason  why  there  should 
be  so  complete  an  ignoring  of  American  goods. 


BRITISH    INDIA. 

Bombay's  increase  in  output  of  woven  cotton  goods. 

Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael,  in  the  following  communication 

from  Calcutta,  describes  present  conditions  in  the  cotton  and  jute 

manufacturing  trade  of  British  India: 

An  official  note  on  the  working  of  the  cotton  duties  act  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency  for  the  year  190^7  T^eords  that  increase  in  the 
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E reduction  of  woven  goods  was  again  maintained,  the  production 
aving  risen  from  131,898,452  pounds  in  1905-6  to  134,735,667 
founds  in  1906-7.  The  weaving  industry  in  general  is  reported  to 
ave  been  steady,  and,  with  a  good  margin  or  profit,  prices  during 
the  year  were  well  maintained.  Includmg  hosiery  factories  there 
were  147  mills,  against  144  in  1905-6 ;  three  spinning  mills  in  Bom- 
bay, Ahmedabad  and  Sholapur  added  weaving  sheds;  five  new 
spinning  mills  were  started  at  Ahmedabad ;  one  spinning  and  weav- 
ing mill  at  Broach  was  converted  into  a  pure  weaving  concern ;  out 
of  four  hosiery  factories  one  commenced  spinning  yarn ;  three  Bom- 
bay mills  which  had  not  been  working  for  a  long  time,  but  which 
are  included  in  the  list  of  mills  for  1905-6,  have  been  excluded  from 
the  list  for  1906-7;  two  spinning  and  weaving  mills  in  Bombay 
were  burned  down  and  consequently  ceased  working  during  1906-7. 
though  one  continued  issuing  its  stock  goods.  The  quantity  or 
woven  goods  exempted  from  duty  on  exportation  decreased  from 
10,763,560  pounds  m  1905-6  to  9,374,438  pounds  in  1906-7,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  larger  consumption  of  locally  manufactured 
goods  was  probably  stimulated  by  the  Swadeshi  movement.  The 
net  revenue  which  was  received  under  the  cotton  duties  act  during 
1906-7  in  Bombay  was  $802,400,  as  against  $748,835  in  the  year 
preceding. 

COTTON    SPINNERS   FIND   A    MARKET   IN   ENGLAND    AND   THE    CONTINENT. 

The  markets  in  the  Far  East  had  become  congested  and  disorgan- 
ized, which  affected  the  Indian  cotton-yarn  trade  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  situation  had  become  critical.  While  the  Indian  yarn  spin- 
ners were  looking  about  for  a  market  for  their  yarn,  at  least  until 
the  conditions  became  more  favorable  in  the  farther  East,  there  came 
a  sudden  demand  from  England  and  the  Continent  for  their  yams 
that  gave  relief  and  also  promises  as  good  if  not  better  permanent 
returns  than  the  Far  East. 

In  referring  to  the  situation  an  Indian  spinner  remarked  that  the 
"  high  price  of  American  cotton  and  the  shortage  of  yarn  in  the 
Western  World  created  a  difficult  situation  for  the  Lancashire  mills, 
and  the  easiest  way  out  of  it  was  for  them  to  buy  yarn  from  the 
Indian  mills.  Thus  their  predicament  was  improved  by  relieving  us 
from  our  embarrassment.  We  expect  the  demand  for  our  yams  to 
be  permanent  unless  the  American  prices  for  cotton  come  down  so 
low  as  to  put  us  out  of  the  Lancashire  market." 

The  fact  is  the  Indian  mills  which  are  best  suited  for  spinning 
yam  are  finding  a  good  market  for  their  yarns  in  Turkey,  to  con- 
sumers on  the  Mediterranean  coast  east  oi  Italy,  and  in  England. 
The  export  of  Indian-made  yarns  in  1907,  up  to  August  15,  amounts 
to  26,390  bales,  while  about  40,000  more  bales  are  booked  for  quick 
delivery.  What  doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of  Indian  spinners  as  to 
how  their  yarns  would  stand  the  test  of  European  standards  has  been 
removed  by  the  continued  orders  for  the  goods. 

INDIAN  PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORTATION. 

The  cotton   spinning  and  weaving  mills  of  India   produced,  in 

Eounds  of  yarn  and  yards  of  woven  goods,  during  the  three  months 
rom  April  to  June,  inclusive,  as  follows : 
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Yam  8pun. 


r 


1906 
1906 
1907 


Pounds. 
178,776,722 
172,018,662 
157,486,721 


Woven 
goods. 

Yards. 
148,298,839 
175,961,619 
194,522,941 


The  exports  of  jute  cloth  and  bags  from  Calcutta  during  the  seven 
months  ended  July  31,  1907,  compared  with  exports  for  the  same 
period  last  year,  were  as  follows : 


Bags. 


1906 

1907 


170,767,040 
208,142,062 


Yards  of 
cloth. 


352,448,190 
448,239,536 


This  shows  an  increase  of  22  per  cent  in  bags  and  27  per  cent  in 
cloth  over  the  same  period  of  1906.  Europe  took,  in  1906,  5,076,400 
bags  in  the  seven  months  stated  and  during  the  same  period  in  1907 
10,391,200  bags.  To  Australia  were  shipped  11,110,410  yards  this 
year  up  to  August  1,  against  6,183,300  yards  in  the  same  period  last 
year. 

There  are  five  firms  in  Calcutta  that  shipped  a  total  of  74,700,668 
jute  bags  and  198,888,254  yards  of  cloth  during  the  months  from  April 
to  July,  inclusive,  1907.  The  average  value  of  the  shipments  for 
each  firm  in  bags  was  over  $3,330,000  and  in  cloth  $13,330,000,  or  an 
aggregate  for  all  five  firms  of  $81,650,000. 


CHINA. 


IMPORTATIONS  SHOW  GROWTH   IX  SHANTUNG  PROVINCE. 

Reporting  from  Tsingtau,  Consul  Wilbur  T.  Gracey  states  that  the 
importation  of  piece  goods  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  the  Chi- 
nese province  of  Shantung,  and  the  business  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  native  merchants.     He  adds : 

The  process  appears  to  be  that  the  Shantung  piece-goods  merchant 
sends  nis  agent  or  representative  to  Shanghai,  where  he  negotiates* 
with  the  Chinese  merchants  of  that  city  for  the  purchase  of  ^uch 
ffoods  as  he  requires.  The  large  firms  of  Shanghai  then  purchase 
direct  from  the  European  firms  in  their  city  and  ship  to  the  Shantung 
dealers.  The  growth  of  the  business  in  Shantung  is  due  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  railway,  which  runs  direct  to  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince. During  the  year  of  190G  there  were  imported  340,790  pieces 
of  gray  shirting,  valued  at  741,843  haikwan  taels  (1  haikwan  tael 
equals  about  80  cents  gold),  as  compared  with  291,558  pieces  in  the 
previous  year;  also  578,594  pieces  oi  plain  gray  sheetings,  valued  at 
1,890,099  haikwan  taels,  which  was  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  over 
the  imports  of  1905.  A  falling  off  in  the  business  or  plain  white 
shirtings  was  noticed  in  190G,  but  drills  and  jeans  showed  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year.  The  growth  in  the  sale  of  goods  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  large  doniand  for  foreign  cloths  by  the  population. 
The  entire  business  is  so  dependent  upon  changing  quotations  and 
stocks  in  hand  that  any  direct  sale  from  manufacturer  to  retailer 
would  inevitably  result  in  loss.  The  only  method  by  which  the  trade 
can  be  increased  is  by  manufacturing  comp^m^'^  to  thoroughly  inves- 
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tigate  the  field  through  their  agents  and  cater  to  the  existing  wants. 
As  a  general  rule  American  goods  are  considered  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  country,  and  this  is  especially  true  with  those  of  the 
heavier  qualities. 

MEXICAN  FIBER  PLANTS. 

MONTEREY. 
PALMA  PITA  AND  LECHUGUILLA  FURNISH  VALUABLE  EXPORTS. 

Consul-General  Philip  C.  Hanna  reports  that  from  the  palma  pita 
and  lechuguilla  plants  is  produced  nearly  all  of  the  fiber  which  is 
shipped  from  Monterey  to  the  United  States  and  Europe.  He  fur- 
nishes the  following  description  of  these  plants : 

Both  the  palma  pita  and  lechuguilla  plants  are  to  be  found  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  northern  Mexico.  They  are  imcultivated,  growing 
wild  in  large  numbers  in  the  dry  waste  lands  of  this  country.  The 
palma  pita  nas  the  appearance  of  a  palm  tree,  the  trunk  being  often 
6  to  12  inches  in  diameter  and  6  to  10  feet  high.  Within  2  or  3 
feet  from  the  top  of  the  tree  all  the  leaves  are  found,,  the  lower  part 
of  the  trunk  being  entirely  bare.  At  the  top  of  the  tree  and  in  the 
center  of  the  leafy  part  is  found  a  stalk  composed  of  about  a  dozen 
leaves  folded  closely  together.  These  leaves  contain  all  the  fiber  of 
any  value.  They  are  cut  off,  placed  in  or  over  a  large  flat  boiler  of 
hot  water  and  cooked  or  steamed  for  about  four  hours,  which  is  a 
necessary  preparation  before  attempting  to  separate  the  fiber.  The 
quantity  of  fiber  secured  usually  amounts  to  about  18  per  cent. 

The  fiber  of  the  palma  pita  is  used  for  ropes,  cordage,  bags,  and 
carpets.  There  are  millions  of  these  trees  in  sight  from  the  rail- 
roads between  Monterey  and  Mexico  City,  in  some  places  growing 
closely  together,  apparently  not  farther  than  a  yard  apart.  The 
trees  are  of  long  life,  some  of  them  living  for  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  years.  After  the  palma  pita  tree  dies  and  the  tnmk  becomes 
dry  it  makes  fair  fuel  and  is  often  used  in  mining  camps  when  other 
fuel  is  scarce.  The  fiber  leaves  can  be  cut  about  every  three  months, 
and  oftener  from  those  growing  near  the  water  or  in  moist  places. 
I  am  informed  that  they  become  more  jn'odiictive  after  a  few  cuttings. 
A  large  grove  of  palma  pitas  when  in  full  bloom  presents  a  beautiful 
sight. 

THE  LECHUGUILLA  FIBER  USED  FOR  BRUSHES. 

The  lechuguilla  plant  usually  grows  about  2  feet  high  with  a  stalk 
in  the  center  composed  of  about  a  dozen  leaves  containing  the  fiber. 
Th^se  leaves  do  not  need  boiling  or  steaming  like  the  palma  pita,  but 
are  ready  for  separation  of  the  fiber  as  soon  as  cut.  The  stalk  is 
ready  for  cutting  about  once  in  six  months  and  grows  faster  after 
the  first  cutting.  The  plant  usually  lives  about  eight  years,  its  life 
being  lengthened  by  regular  cutting.  If  the  center  stalk  containing 
the  fiber  leaves  is  not  cut  off,  it  will  soon  become  hardened,  go  to 
seed,  and  soon  die,  after  which  new  plants  spring  up  from  the  seed 
or  from  the  roots  of  the  old  plant.  The  amount  of  fiber  produced 
from  the  leaves  is  not  as  great  as  from  the  palma  pita  and  usually 
amounts  to  8  to  10  per  cent.  The  fiber  is  generally  used  in  making 
brushes.     The  plants  grow  without  cultivation  extftivsvN^V^  \w  \Jw6 
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dry  lands  of  northern  Mexico,  large  numbers  growinjg  alongside 
of  the  palma  pita  tree.  In  appearance  the  lechuguilla  is  somewhat 
like  a  small  maguey  plant,  but  with  smaller  leaves.  By  crushing 
the  roots  of  the  lechuguilla  a  sort  of  a  soap  is  produced,  but  no  liquor 
is  obtained  therefrom,  as  in  the  case  of  the  maguey  plant,  from  which 
are  produced  pulque,  tequila,  and  mescal. 

In  the  Monterey  region  the  lechuguilla  plant  appears  to  be  more 
numerous  than  the  pita,  but  I  am  informed  that  the  quantity  of  fiber 
shipped  from  here  is  about  equally  divided  between  the  two  plants. 
Formerly  all  the  fiber  was  extracted  by  hand,  each  workman  being 
able  to  extract  from  8  to  10  kilos  (kilo=2J  pounds)  in  eight  hours  or 
a  day's  work. 

FIBER-EXTRACTING   MACHINE — ^PRICES  AND  EXPORTS. 

Mr.  Jose  Farias,  of  Monterey,  has  invented  a  fiber-extracting 
machine,  which  is  patented  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Mexico 
and  which  is  considered  a  success  in  extracting  fiber  from  both  the 
plants  named.  The  machine  was  invented  specially  for  this  purpose 
and  it  is  believed  will  greatly  promote  the  fiber  business  in  Mexico. 
These  machines  are  built  in  New  York  for  the  inventor  and  are 
operated  by  a  small  horsepower  to  which  an  ordinary  pair  of  mules 
is  generally  hitched.  The  separator,  for  convenience,  is  mounted  upon 
light  iron  trucks,  and  the  entire  machine  can  be  moved  from  one 
locality  to  the  other  by  the  same  team  of  mules  used  in  furnishing 
the  power.  This  saves  hauling  the  fiber  stalks,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
decidedly  more  convenient  to  be  able  to  move  the  separator  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another  part  where  the  plants  are  the  most 
plentiful. 

I  have  seen  this  machine  in  operation  and  have  witnessed  its  sepa- 
ration of  fiber  from  both  the  pita  and  the  lechuguilla  plants.  As  far 
as  I  was  able  to  judge,  the  work  was  well  done  and  the  machine  ap- 
pears to  be  a  success.  It  is  understood  that  one  of  these  machines 
with  five  men  and  a  pair  of  mules  can  produce  200  kilos  of  fiber  in 
eight  hours,  whereas  an  ordinary  man  only  produces  about  8  kilos  in 
the  same  time. 

The  price  of  fiber  in  Monterey  during  the  past  two  years  appears 
to  be  irom  12  to  IS  cents  Mexican  currency  per  kilo,  the  present 
price  being  about  18  cents  (9  cents  in  United  States  currency).  Dur- 
mg  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30,  1905,  the  amount  of  these 
fibers  shipped  to  the  United  States  was  valued  at  $102,146  United 
States  currency,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  $96,102. 
I  am  informed  that  a  considerable  amount  of  such  fiber  is  sent  from 
Monterey  to  Europe,  Germany  receiving  the  larger  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean consignment. 

SALTILLO. 
CULTIVATION  AND  COST  OF  FIBER. 

Consul  Victor  L.  Duhaime,  of  Saltillo,  in  the  State  of  Coahuila, 

reports  under  date  of  July  25 : 

Lechuguilla  plant  and  palm  tree  are  the  only  fiber-producing  plants 

utilized  for  commercial  use  in  this  district.    The  shipments  from  this 

consular  district  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  ag^re- 

gated  1,960,214  kilograms  of  fiber  extracted  from  the  lechuguilla 
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plant  and  5,049,784  kilograms  extracted  from  the  palm  leaves, 
making  a  total  of  7,009,998  kilograms  (1  kilo=2.2  pounds).  It  is 
estimated  that  nine-tenths  of  the  fiber  produced  in  this  district  is 
exported  and  one-tenth  consumed  here,  making  the  whole  production 
for  this  district  approximately  8,000  metric  tons.  All  oi  the  palm 
fiber  was  exported  to  the  United  States  at  an  average  price  of  16.36 
cents  Mexican  per  kilogram  (8.18  cents  United  States  currency) .  The 
lechuguilla  fiber  was  consigned  as  follows:  United  States,  1,085,061 
kilograms,  at  an  average  price  of  15.88  cents  Mexican  per  kilogram 
(7.94  cents  United  States  currency) ;  Germany,  501,480  kilograms,  at 
an  average  price  of  15.46  cents  Mexican  per  kilogram;  Belgium, 
187,070  kilograms,  at  an  average  price  of  15.66  cents  Mexican  per 
kilogram ;  France,  186,600  kilograms,  at  an  average  price  of  15.56 
cents  Mexican  per  kilogram. 

The  palm  fiber  is  the  product  of  the  following  locations : 


Kilos. 

Catorce,  S.  L.  P 31,263 

Garcia 17,  579 

Agua  Dulce 16,541 

San  Jose 15,287 

La  Maroma,  S.  L.  P 14, 488 

Wadley,  S.  L.  P 14,484 

Fralle 13, 566 

Bocas 12,  390 

MazapU,  Zac 11,807 

Total 5,049,784 


Laguna  Seca,  S.  L.  P. 

El  Carmen 

La  Ventura 


Kilos. 
12,050 
10,339 
3,603 


Kilos. 

Saltillo 1,102,037 

Matehuala,  S.  L.  P 867, 903 

Cedral,  S.  L.  P 807, 337 

Agnanueva 571, 150 

Vanegas,  S.  L.  P 509,  799 

El  Salado,  S.  L.  P 332,  214 

La  Ventura 219,332 

Gomez  Farias 187,515 

Laguna  Seca,  S.  L.  P 114, 329 

Cedros,  Zac 84,  660 

Cameros 66,455 

Venado,  S.  L.  P 39, 648 

The  lechuguilla  fiber  was  furnished  from  the  places  named  below : 

Kilos. 

Matehuala,  S.  L.  P 760, 806 

Saltillo 635,777 

Garcia 360,  685 

Ramos  Arizpe 227,263 

El  Salado,  S.  L.  P 33, 194 

Vanegas,  S.  L.  P 16,497 

Both  the  palm  tree  and  the  lechuguilla  plant  grow  wild  on  waste 
land  without  any  cultivation  or  attention.  About  the  only  expense 
in  marketing  these  fibers  is  the  cleaning;  that  is,  the  separating  of 
the  fiber  from  the  wateir,  pulpy  matter  of  the  leaves.  This  is  done 
almost  entirely  by  hand  by  pulling  the  leaves  under  a  dull  knife  held 
on  a  wooden  block  at  the  pressure  desired.  The  cost  of  cleaning  up 
the  palm  fiber  is  about  10  cents  Mexican  per  kilogram,  divided  as 
follows:  Labor^  6  cents;  carting  the  leaves  (cogollos)  to  convenient 
place  for  cooking,  2  cents;  cooking,  1  cent;  and  administration,  1 
cent.  The  cost  of  cleaning  the  lechuguilla  fiber,  which  must  be  done 
without  being  cooked,  as  cooking  impairs  the  quality  of  the  fiber  and 
makes  it  much  harder  to  clean,  is  from  12  to  13  cents  Mexican  per 
kilogram. 


Total 1,960,214 


CIUDAD   PORFIRIO    DIAZ. 
A  PLANT  CULTIVATED  FOR  THE  JUICE — OTHER  FIBERS. 

Under  date  of  July  23,  Consul  Louis  A.  Martin  writes  from  Ciudad 
Porfirio  Diaz: 

The  maguey,  commonly  called  the  "  century  plaivt^"  i's*  e\3\\\N^\fc^\\N. 
this  district    It  is  cultivated  principally  for  the  ?»aip  ox  \vscvRfe^  owX*  '^^ 
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which  an  alcoholic  drink  is  distilled  called  "  mescal."  The  mi^uey 
is  tapped  in  the  center  and  the  juice  extracted ;  it  is  then  allowed  to 
ferment,  and  when  in  a  proper  state  of  fermentation  is  called 
"  pulque,"  after  which  it  is  distilled  into  mescal. 

The  fibrous  part  is  prepared  by  cutting  the  plant  from  the  stump 
and  mashing  it,  after  which  it  goes  through  a  hackling  process  until 
onljr  the  fiber  remains.  The  product  is  called  "  ixtle/'  the  price  of 
which  in  this  market  is  about  4  cents  per  pound  American  currency. 

The  lechuguilla  is  a  small  plant  growing  wild  on  the  plains  and 
mountain  slopes,  and  attains  an  average  height  of  about  12  inches 
when  it  is  cut,  mashed,  and  then  hackled,  and  produces  the  same  kind 
of  fiber  as  the  maguey,  only  in  much  shorter  lengths,  and  sells  for  3i 
to  4  cents  per  pound  American  currency. 

The  palma,  or  palm,  is  of  the  same  family  as  the  Spanish  dagger 
and  goes  through  the  same  process  of  mashing  and  hackling  to  obtain 
the  fiber. 

THE   PITA ^EXPORTATION    OF    IXTLE. 

The  pita,  or  Spanish  dagger,  is  also  converted  into  ixtle  fiber  by 
the  same  processes  as  the  other  plants.  It  yields  a  very  fine  and  strong 
fiber,  almost  as  fine  as  silk,  and  commands' a  higher  price  when  kept 
separate  from  the  other  fibers. 

All  these  fibrous  plants  grow  wild  and  in  abundance,  more  abun- 
dant in  the  northwestern  part  of  this  district,  being  able  to  withstand 
the  drought ;  in  fact,  they  are  natives  of  the  desert.  The  maguey  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic,-  but  in  this  dis- 
trict the  little  cultivation  of  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the 
juices  for  drink  purposes  and  not  for  the  fiber. 

There  are  two  ixtle  mills  located  about  150  miles  northwest  of  this 
city,  where  these  fibrous  plants  were  being  converted  into  ixtle.  All 
this  product  was  being  consumed  by  an  ixtle  factory  at  Sabinas  Coa- 
huila,  which  manufactured  many  kinds  of  articles  from  the  fiber, 
such  as  bags  and  bagging  material,  ropes,  etc.  Recently  this  factory 
ceased  operations  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  the  high  price  of  labor. 
It  is  difficult  to  procure  the  kind  of  laborers  needed  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work.  The  management  contemplates  the  removal  of  the 
plant  to  a  different  location  where  labor  can  be  procured  without 
trouble  and  at  a  lower  cost. 

For  twelve  months  ended  June  30,  1905,  there  passed  through  this 
port  for  the  United  States  3,131,375  pounds  of  ixtle  fiber  at  a  total 
valuation  of  $125,215  United  States  gold;  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  June  30,  1906,  3,137,375  pounds,  valued  at  $125,508  gold,  and 
for  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30,  1007,  1,404,408  pounds,  valued 
at  $56,05G.  No  other  shipments  of  the  fiber  were  made.  Its  value  per 
ton  is  approximately  $80,  of  2,000  pounds. 


TAMPICO. 
STATES   IN    WHICH   IXTLE   ITHERS   ARE   PRODUCED. 

Consul  Neill  E.  Pressly  reports  from  Tampico  under  date  of  July 

25  as  follows: 

The  word  "  pita  "  is  a  botanical  expression  that  is  not  used  in  this 
section,  and  the  fiber  is  not  known  by  that  term.     Pita  is  applied 
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to  any  fiber,  also  to  small  cordage.  Lechuguilla  is  also  a  local  name 
for  the  fiber  in  Mexico,  and  while  possibly  correct^  the  term  is  applied 
only  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  of  Tamaulipas.  The  common 
name  of  the  fiber  is  of  Mexican  origin,  and  is  called  "  ixtle,"  also 
spelled  "  ixtli."  In  Webster's  dictionary  it  is  called  "  pita "  and 
"  Tampico  fiber."  This  may  be  because  quantities  are  shipped  from 
the  port  of  that  name.  However,  it  does  not  grow  on  the  coast,  nor 
in  the  section  of  which  Tampico  might  be  called  a  center.  The  plant 
from  which  the  "  ixtle  "  is  extracted  belongs  to  the  order  Amarylli- 
dacse,  genus  agave  americana,  species  agave  rigida. 

It  is  grown  in  the  following  States  of  the  Kepublic :  Tamaulipas, 
San  Luis  Potosi,  Nuevo  Leon,  Coahuila,  Hidalg^o,  and  Veracruz. 
The  development  of  this  industry  is  yet  in  its  incipiency,  and  little 
attention  is  given  to  the  transplanting  and  cultivation  of  the  ixtle 
plant.  The  oetter  quality  is  probably  produced  in  the  State  of 
Tamaulipas,  near  the  town  of  Jaumave,  and  the  local  name  "Jau- 
mave  ixtle  "  is  given  to  it  there.  At  this  writing  it  is  worth  22  cents 
a  kilo,  about  10  cents  in  United  States  currency,  a  kilo  being  about 
2.2  pounds.  The  next  best  fiber  is  produced  in  the  western  part  of 
Tamaulipas  and  is  locally  called  "  lechuguilla,"  or  "  Tula  ixtle,"  and 
at  this  writing  is  worth  19  cents  a  kilo,  a  fraction  more  than  9  cents 
United  States  currency.  The  ixtle  produced  in  the  sections  of  which 
Jaumave  and  Tula  are  centers  commands  the  highest  price  on  this 
market  An  average  price  for  ixtle  is  about  $40  a  ton  in  United 
States  currency. 

The  quantity  produced  varies  according  to  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions. If  seasons  are  good,  crops  abundant,  and  money  easy,  the 
production  diminishes.  The  primitive,  crude  way  of  extracting  the 
fiber  is  laborious,  and  necessity  causes  the  laborer  to  resort  to  the 
extraction  of  the  fiber  for  a  livelihood  when  from  drought  or  other 
causes  agriculture  is  unproductive. 

The  writer  has  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  produced.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  the  production  is  exported  from 
Tampico,  and  an  average  of  20  carloads  is  exported  monthly,  each 
carload  representing  25,000  pounds. 

The  points  to  which  this  ixtle  is  exported  are  New  York,  Habana, 
Hamburg,  Havre,  and  Antwerp,  the  larger  part  being  shipped  to 
Europe. 

CITY  OF  MEXICO. 
PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORT. 

Consul-General  A.  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  writing  from  the  City  of 
Mexico,  August  17,  reports: 

The  pita  and  lechuguilla,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  are  two  dis- 
tinct plants.  The  lechuguilla,  I  am  told,  is  the  Agave  heterocantha, 
and  tne  pita,  yucca  carnerosano.  I  am  not  certain  that  this  nomen- 
clature is  correct,  as  throughout  this  country  the  knowledge  possessed 
by  hacendados  is  largely  empirical.  'What  is  generally  to  be  ascer- 
tained from  countrv  people  and  hacienda  owners  is  that  there  are 
three  plants  of  similar  kind  which  produce  a  fiber  employed  in  house- 
hold tor  making  strings  and  cord,  i.  e.,  the  lechuguilla  or  pita  and 
the  ixtle  bianco  (Agave  Americana).    These  plants  are  prodviced  \w 
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the  States  of  Oaxaca,  Queretaro,  Mexico,  Hidalgo,  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Tlaxcala,  and  Michoacan.  Merchants  report  that  exportations  are 
made  to  England,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Prices 
per  ton  are  given  as  follows,  American  currency:  lechuguilla,  $114.54; 
ixtle  bianco,  $189.24;  pita,  $548.79. 

The  official  export  statistics  of  the  country  for  the  year  ended 
December,  190G,  show  exports  of  ixtle  fiber  (neither  pita  nor  lechu- 
guilla  being  mentioned)  to  the  value  of  $1,068,041.  Of  this  total 
export  there  went  to  the  United  States  a  declared  invoice  value  of 
$849,016;  Germany  following  with  $123,769.  France,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  Spam  follow  in  diminishing  order  as  less  important 
consumers. 


MANZANILLO. 
SHORT  ROPES  MADE  FROM  THE  PRODUCT. 

Consul  Carl  F.  Deichman,  of  Manzanillo,  reports  under  date  of 
July  20 : 

At  the  present  time  there  is  practically  no  pita  or  lechuguilla  cul- 
tivated in  this  section  of  Mexico.  The  pita  and  lechuguilla  are  dif- 
ferent species  of  the  maguey  plant.  The  mescal  is  the  species  of 
maguey  from  which  the  beverage  called  "  mescal,"  also  the  fiber 
known  as  "pita,"  is  extracted.  It  has  a  thick,  long,  heavy  leaf  from 
which  the  fiber  is  taken.  This  fiber  is  used  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try for  making  the  short,  rough  ropes  used  in  tying  packages,  bales, 
etc.,  and  is  quite  strong.  Two  small  pieces  of  this  rope  are  sent  here- 
with for  exhibition  by  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.  The  amount 
raised  is  small,  each  plantation  growing  just  about  enough  to  supply 
its  own  needs. 

The  Icchuquilla  plant,  or  "  lechuguilla,"  as  it  is  called  here,  grows 
wild,  none  being  cultivated  in  the  State  of  Colima.  It  is  a  species  of 
maguey  somewhat  smaller  than  the  pita,  and  has  a  much  finer  fiber. 
The  vaqueros  (native  cowboys)  use  it  for  making  their  lariats  on 
account  of  its  strength  and  pliability.  A  sample  of  this  fiber  could 
not  be  obtained  in  Manzanillo  at  this  writing.  None  of  this  fiber  is 
exported  from  Manzanillo,  and  no  price  per  ton  is  quoted.  The  plants 
could  be  cultivated  here  if  a  market  could  be  obtained  for  the  fiber. 


[Reports  were  received  from  the  consuls  at  Acapulco,  Chihuahua, 
Mazatlan,  and  Nuevo  Laredo  stating  that  pita,  or  lechuguilla,  is  not 
produced  in  their  districts. — B.  of  M.] 


INDIA  JUTE  INDUSTRY. 

PROSPEROUS   YEAR   IN    THE   TKADE — LAKGE   SHIPMENTS  TO   AMERICA. 

Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  transmits  the  follow- 
ing information  concerning  the  jute  industry  in  India: 

The  full  report  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  jute  for  the  season  of 
1906-7  shows  that  the  imports  into  Calcutta  amounted  to  8,069,979 
bales,  and  into  Chittagong,  468,728  bales,  making  a  total  of  8,538,707 
bales.  The  exports  from  Calcutta  and  Chittagong  amounted  to 
4,560,020  bales,  which  left  for  consumption  in  local  mills  3,878,687 
bales,  and  held  in  the  local  market,  pve,^'?.  \\ow&^«a,,  wcvd  ^\u.ys'  holds, 
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100,000  bales.  Besides  this  the  hand-loom  consumption  will  prob- 
ably be  about  500,000  bales,  and  the  exports  from  Madras  is  reported 
to  be  72,036  bales,  thus  making  the  grand  total  production  of  jute  in 
India  9,110,743  bales  for  1906-7. 

The  jute  exports  during  the  season  exceeded  those  of  the  previous 
year  by  434,245  bales,  of  which  increase  22,579  bales  were  cuttings* 
The  following  shows  the  comparative  movement  of  jute  from  Cal- 
cutta and  Chittagong,  in  bales,  for  the  past  four  seasons : 


1906-7. 
1905-G. 
1904-5. 
19(»-4. 


Jute  and 
rejections. 


4,227,661 
3.815,995 
3,209,992 
8,521,181 


Cuttings. 


332,369 
309,780 
339,906 
295,967 


Total. 


4,560,020 
4,125,776 
3,549.898 
3,817,148 


The  price  of  jute  has  gone  down  steadily  until  it  is  now  considered 
normal.  During  last  year  this  article  in  raw  and  manufactured  form 
constituted  one-fourth  of  the  total  exports  of  India,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  one  of  the  most  important  commodities  of  export.  The 
raw  jute  exported  in  1906-7  amounted  to  15,970,000  hundredweight, 
and  was  valued  at  $89,460,000,  while  the  manufactures  of  jute  ex- 
ported were  valued  at  $52,385,000,  the  grand  total  of  valuation  being 
$141,845,000.  This  was  nearly  double  the  value  of  the  exports  of 
1904-5,  and  44  per  cent  greater  than  last  year.  This  increase  was  due 
to  the  increased  demand,  as  there  was  no  shortage  in  the  crops. 

CHIEF  PURCHASERS   OF   RAW   JUTE,   HESSIANS   AND   GUNNIES. 

The  chief  purchases  of  raw  jute  last  year  were  in  hundredweight: 
United  Kingdom,  6,860,000;  Germanv,  3,460,000;  United  States, 
2,059,000;  and  France,  1,631,000.    All  oi  these  countries  bought  larger 

Suantities  in  1906-7  than  in  the  previous  year.  While  the  prices  j)aid 
or  raw  jute  were  the  highest  known,  the  advance  in  the  price  of  jute 
manufactures  were  not  in  proportion.  Raw  jute  advancea  10  per  cent 
in  quantity  and  57  per  cent  in  value,  and  jute  bags  advanced  lOJ  per 
cent  in  quantity  and  21  per  cent  in  value.  Gunny  cloth  advanced 
only  6  per  cent  in  quantity  and  31  per  cent  in  value.  This  shows  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  use  the  raw  material  for 
manufacturing,  and  it  would  seem  that  England,  Germany,  and 
France  are  disposed  to  do  the  same. 

America  is  the  chief  purchaser  of  Hessians,  and  is  paying  50  per 
cent  more  for  them  than  formerly,  with  the  price  still  advancing. 
The  demand  for  sacking  is  smaller,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  use  of 
second-hand  bags  and  the  competition  of  Dundee,  while  India  is  not 
at  this  time  using  so  many  bags. 

The  largest  buyers  of  gunny  bags  in  1906-7  were.  United  Eangdom, 
33,900,000;  Australia,  42,000,000;  United  States,  25,800,000;  China, 
24.000,000;  Chile,  22,900,000;  Egypt,  12,600,000,  and  West  Indies,  10,- 
700,000.  The  United  States  bought  from  India  479,250,000  yards  of 
cloth,  or  more  than  all  other  markets  together.  Argentina's  pur- 
chases were  97,200,000  yards,  and  those  of  United  Kingdom  62,200,000 
yards. 

FACTORIES   IN   INDIA  ARE  CARRYING   HEAVY  RAW   STOCKS. 

Notwithstanding  the  prosperous  year  in  the  lute  trade  as  a  whole 
the  Indian  jute  mills  had  a  trying  experience,  due  to  their  failure  to 
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lay  in  a  sufficient  supply  of  jute  before  the  rise  in  the  price,  the  high 
bank  rate  they  had  to  pay,  the  stiff  advance  in  the  price  of  coal,  and 
scarcity  of  labor.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  lack  of  skilled  labor  seveiul 
new  mills  would  have  been  started. 

Twenty-three  jute  mills  on  the  Hooghly,  near  Calcutta,  at  the 
balancing  of  thejr  accounts  July  31,  1907,  had  in  stock  jute  to  the 
value  of  $12,753,835.  On  the  same  date  last  year  they  held  stock 
amounting  in  value  to  $7,055,146,  and  on  the  same  date  in  1905  the 
value  of  stock  held  was  $3,601,303.  The  experience  of  last  year, 
when  so  many  Indian  jute  mills  were  caught  short,  prompted  a  larger 
purchase  by  the  mills,  and  now  when  jute  is  low  in  price  and  abun- 
dant the  mills  find  themselves  really  overloaded. 

Remarking  upon  this  condition  of  things,  a  Calcutta  trade  paper 
says :  "  It  seems  a  moot  point  whether  the  policy  of  our  mills  in 
loading  themselves  up  with  stocks  of  jute  is  altogether  a  wise  one. 
Enormous  sums  are  paid  for  interest  and  fire  insurance,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  inevitable  loss  of  weight  on  the  stored  jute." 
Nevertheless,  despite  these  things,  the  jute  mills  of  India,  with  few 
exceptions,  have  made  money  from  the  start. 

FORECAST    FOR   THE    PRESENT   SEASON. 

The  preliminary  forecast  of  jute  for  1906-7  and  1907-8  has  been 
officialljr  announced.  The  number  of  acres  under  jute  is  3,859,500, 
which  IS  an  increase  over  last  season  of  336,200  acres.  The  Capital, 
a  trade  paper,  says : 

So  far  the  position  looks  bealthy  for  the  consumer,  as  it  gives  him  a  prospect 
of  rather  more  than  10,000,000  bales,  a  yield  which,  with  the  carrying  over  from 
the  last  crop,  will  leave  a  considerable  margin  over  the  actual  consumption  at 
the  end  of  June,  1908.    The  present  ought  to  be  a  consumer's  year. 

The  world's  approximate  consumption  of  jute,  in  bales,  for  the 
season  of  1907-8  will  be:  Europe,  3,500,000 ;  America,  700,000 ;  local 
mills,  3,000,000;  country  consumption,  500,000,  making  a  total  of 
8,600,000  bales.  The  Calcutta  jute  mills  figured  on  consuming 
3,900,000  bales  in  the  fiscal  year  1906,  whereas  they  overestimated 
their  needs  by  400,000  bales,  which  they  will  have  to  carry  over  into 
the  season  just  commenced.  Yet  all  of  the  mills,  with  jfew  excep- 
tions, made  money  during  the  season. 


SILK    INDUSTRY. 

SWITZERLAND. 
MANUFACTURERS   EXPERIENCE   A    CONTRACTION    IN    RUSINESS. 

Consul  A.  Lieberknecht  writes  from  Zurich  that  at  the  close  of 

1905  the  Swiss  silk  manufacturers  predicted  that  the  year  1906  would 

not  be  a  favorable  year  for  them,  and  the  results  of  the  business  at 

the  close  of  1906  proved  that  their  anticipation  was  well  founded. 

The  consul  reviews  the  trade  as  follows: 

The  uncertainty  which  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  final  arrange- 
ments of  the  tarilff  with  France,  which  continued  until  autumn,  and 
the  final  raising  of  the  French  duty  on  silk  piece  goods,  interfered 
greatly  with  the  trade  between  these  two  countries.     The  exportation 
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of  Swiss  silk  piece  goods  to  France  during  the  year  1906  shrank  from 
a  previous  annual  average  of  almost  $4,000,000  to  $2,000,000,  or  nearly 
one-half,  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich  were  not 
able  to  find  markets  in  other  countries  to  balance  their  losses. 

The  buyers  from  England,  where  this  state  of  ajffairs  was  too  well 
known,  held  back  with  their  orders  that  they  might  later  profit 
should  the  tariff  negotiations  with  France  be  interrupted  or  broken 
off.  In  the  middle  of  the  season  some  trouble  arose  between  the 
exporters  and  the  custom-house  authorities  in  New  York.  On 
account  of  the  rise  in  raw  silk  the  manufactured  article  was  advanced 
by  the  customs  authorities,  although  the  goods  were  purchased  or  con- 
tracted for,  before  the  raw  material  advanced.  But  the  law  says  that 
the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  thereof  at  the  time  of 
exportation  to  the  United  States  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  coun- 
try from  whence  exported  shall  prevail.  This  caused  a  falling  off  of 
over  $1,000,000  worth  in  the  exportations  to  the  United  States  from 
the  previous  year. 

Canada,  too,  with  its  rapid  progress  within  the  past  few  years,  had 
become  a  large  purchaser  of  suk  piece  goods,  and  commenced  in  1905 
with  new  intrepretations  of  its  customs  laws  and  regulations,  thereby 
reducing  the  Swiss  exportations  during  190G  to  that  country 
considerably. 

STATISTICS    SHOWING    DECLINE    IN    PRICES. 

The  following  table  shows  how  much  the  exportation  fell  back  as 
compared  with  the  three  previous  years : 


190(i. 


UnittMl  States $2, 552, 055 

Germuny I  1, 416,  G18 

AustriH !  1,  TOG,  616 

Fra  lice 2, 005, 369 

Beljfjuin I  528, 727 

KiikIh  lid I  8, 601, 716 

a:  1  <»ther  countries '  3, 303, 388 

Total 20, 114, 484 


19a5. 


83,360,707 
1,002,091 
1, -222, 635 
3,965.524 
501,834 
8,591,015 
3,002,706 


21,646,512 


1904. 

1903. 

S2,6iM,455 

$3,337,610 

1,0-29,885 

958,629 

1,073.986 

855.675 

3,949,412 

3,751,279 

523,565 

500.509 

9,267,893 

9,423,979 

2,862,087 

2,607,052 

21,401,283     21,434,738 


The  new  tariff  rates  established  in  the  Franco-Swiss  trade  conven- 
tion are  such  as  to  exclude  an^  hope  of  raising  the  Swiss  silk  expor- 
tation to  France  to  its  former  importance.  Besides,  the  term  of  dura- 
tion of  the  treaty  is  so  limited  that  the  trade  must  be  prepared  for  a 
new  attack  that  the  protectionists  are  likely  to  make  sooner  or  later. 
On  the  other  hand,  Austria,  and  subsequently  Germany  and  the  "  all 
other  countries  "  included  in  the  foregoing  table,  have  shown  greater 
purchasing  powers  for  Swiss  silks  than  formerly.  England  re- 
mained at  the  height  of  the  previous  year,  but  did  not  attain  to  the 
figures  of  the  years  1903  and  1904. 

America  bought  less  than  in  the  previous  year  bv  about  $800,000 
worth.  The  rapid  extension  of  silk  manufacture  there  can  not  but 
reduce  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  besides  intensifying  the  com- 
petition at  home.  Indeed,  the  attempts  in  the  United  States  to  get 
rid  of  the  surplus  production  by  shipping  to  foreign  countries  at 
times  of  overstocking  have  commenced.  It  should  not  be  neglected, 
however,  to  observe  that  together  with  the  decline  of  the  exportation 
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from  Switzerland  the  importation  of  foreign  silks  into  this  country 
likewise  shrank.     The  importations  aggregated : 


From— 

1906. 

1905. 

1904.    !     1903.            From—            1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

Germany 

Austria 

France 

Italy 

England 

9594,418 

14,551 

699,249 

247,043 

100.212 

9867,540 

18,019 

730, 152 

517.019 

136,050 

9675.520 

16,224 

642,818 

367.279 

109,926 

8699,772      F>a.vt  Asia.... 
16,841   '  Other  coun- 
755,265         tries 

971,043 
3,940 

9147,930 

4,865 
2,421,675 

9182,586 
3,175 

9122,561 
3,209 

4oO, OUo 

108,063 

Total... 

1,730,456 

1,997,5?8  2,192,214 

PRODUCTION   DIMINISHING. 

This  table  shows  that  Germany  and  Italy  supplied  about  $543,098 
worth  less  than  in  1905.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  figures  of 
Swiss  export  statistics  of  former  years  comprised  a  similar  sum  for 
goods  produced  by  Swiss  manufacturers  in  adjacent  countries,  ^oods 
which  were  formerly  shipped  to  other  countries  via  Switzerland. 
It  may  be  concluded  with  safety,  nevertheless,  that  the  production  of 
silk  cloth  in  Switzerland  has  considerablv  diminished. 

The  silk  business  of  the  factories  of  the  canton  of  Zurich  was  an 
uneventful  one  until  the  month  of  October,  when  the  buyers  felt 
obliged  to  increase  their  purchases  and  orders  in  consequence  of  the 
pending  rise  of  raw  silk  rates.  The  prices  obtained  for  goods  ordered 
gave  satisfaction  only  to  those  manufacturers  who  had  procured  the 
necessary  quantities  of  raw  material  some  months  previously,  and 
who  had  thus  made  profit,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  favor  of  their  cus- 
tomers. Thence  forward  business  kept  on  pretty  well  until  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  manufacturers  felt  enabled  to  dispose  of  a  part  of 
their  stock,  and  they  saw  themselves  well  provided  with  orders  for 
the  approaching  year. 

The  exportation  of  silk  to  the  United  States  from  this  consular 
district  for  the  first  six  months  in  1906  was  $928,690;  for  the  same 
period  in  1907,  $1,050,758,  showing  an  increase  over  1906  of  $122,068. 


CHINA. 


PROSPECTS   OF   DIVERSION    OF   TRADE   TO    SI1ANTI:N(; TOTAL    EXPORTS. 

Consul  W.  T.  Gracey,  of  Tsingtau,  commenting  on  the  Chinese 
silk  trade,  and  especially  of  that  of  the  province  of  Shantung,  says: 

Shantung  is  one  of  the  largest  silk-growing  provinces  in  China. 
It  has  been  predicted  ever  since  the  opening  or  the  port  of  Tsingtau 
that  when  the  railway  was  finished  which  connects  the  silk  districts 
in  the  back  country  with  this  port  the  silk  trade,  which  had  pre- 
viously centered  at  Tientsin  and  Chefoo,  would  be  diverted  here. 
The  annual  silk  trade  of  the  port  is  increasing,  but  the  building  of 
the  railway  has  not  made  the  enormous  changes  that  were  expected, 
principally  owing  to  the  fact  that  large  silk-spinning  establishments 
have  been  established  in  Tientsin  and  Chefoo  for  many  j^ears,  and 
that  the  regular  trade  routes  are  through  these  cities.  Shanghai  has 
always  been  one  of  the  largest  silk  markets  of  China,  and  it  appears 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  silk  produced  in  Shantung  is  now 
being  sent  to  that  city  by  way  of  Tsingtau.  During  the  year  1906 
the  Shantung  Railway  hauled  210  tons  of  silk  coastward,  which 
otherwise  would  have  taken  the  overland  routes  to  Chefoo  or 
Tientsin. 

In  the  Liu-t'ung  or  Chang-i  district  is  a  most  important  manu- 
facturing  center;  its  annual  trade  \s  \a\v\^d  ^\.  ^ov\. ^^^^000.    It 
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is  the  principal  market  for  the  "  wild  raw  silk,"  as  it  is  called  by  the 
trade.  The  Ch'ing-chou  district  produces  silk  to  the  value  of 
$1,440,000,  chiefly  at  Wu-ching  and  Yeh-yuan.  The  trade  of  Chou- 
ts'un  is  estimated  at  $10,800,000.  The  produce  of  these  three  places 
(Liu-t'ung,  Ch'ing-chou,  and  Chou-ts'un),  especially  in  silk  cocoons 
and  pongees,  is  nearly  all  conveyed  by  cart  or  pack  animals,  even  that 
portion  going  to  Chefoo.  It  is  possible  that  the  predictions  will  still 
be  realized,  as  the  railway  has  been  in  operation  only  about  two 
years,  which  is  hardly  sufficient  time  to  divert  a  trade  to  a  new  route 
from  that  which  has  been  established  for  half  a  century. 

The  total  exportation  of  silk  from  all  China  direct  to  foreign  coun- 
tries in  1906  amounted  to  213,288  piculs  (picul  =  183^  pounds),  the 
distribution  being  as  follows : 


Destination. 


Raw, 
white. 


PiciUs. 
Hongkong 1, 524 


Macao 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements,  etc 

British  India  .  ^ 

Turkev,  Persia,  Egypt,  Aden,  etc. . 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

Belgium 


512 
21 
IHO 
313 
748 
36 


Yellow, 


Re- 
reeled. 


Piculs.  I  Pictds. 
87  ' 


Steam 
fila- 
ture. 


Piculs. 
33,622 


Raw, 
wild. 


PicuU. 

371 

3,085 


Co- 
coons. 


Piculs, 

2,543 

419 


Waste 

silk 
and  re- 
fused 

co- 
coons. 


Piculs. 

23,971 

441 


3,868 
2,130 


5 
74 


9 


France 5,644      3,259'    4,388 

Spain  (including  Gibraltar) 12'         40   

Switzerland l         24  i         10  i 

Italy 4,436  I    2,482  1    1,480 

Austria  and  Hungary | i 

Russia 9  J 

Korea I  2  ! ' 


7,959 
'i,'266' 


409 
139 
284 


50 


8,707 

13 

209 

4,415 


259 
"*48' 


19,617 
195 
110 

33,992 


Jaf>an 

United  States  of  America 

Mexico  and  Central  America. 


8 

60 

108 


1 


10  i 

7,639      2,971 


4,108  I    8,339 
3,815  I 


Total 13,628  I  11,886     13,596     45,821     25,655     11,608 


6,881 
4,764 


935 
196 


91, 152 


Included  in  the  shipments  was  one  of  42  pounds  of  waste  yarn  to  Japan. 


DYED    SILK    AGREEMENT. 
CONFERENCE  ON   WEIGHT  INCREASE  AND   APPEARANCE  OF   RED  SPOTS. 

Vice-Consul  W.  W.  Brunswick,  of  Barmen,  sends  the  following 

report  concerning  the  European  silk  manufacturers'  controversies: 

On  August  1,  1907,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  by  the  silk  dyeing 
associations  in  Basel,  Crefeld,  Vienna,  and  Zurich  to  the  various  silS 
manufacturers  in  reference  to  the  heaviness  of  dyed  silk.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  how  far  the  dyeing  establishments  can  be  held  responsible 
for  the  increase  in  weignt  of  silks  has  occupied  for  a  long  time  the 
interested  circles.  This  matter  was  also  the  object  of  a  conference 
held  in  Frankfort  on  May  10  between  German  and  Swiss  represent- 
atives of  silk  factories  (the  latter  for  their  German  branch  houses). 
The  dyers  on  this  occasion  defined  their  position  and  referred  to  the 
publications,  especially  to  the  circular  letter  of  May  25,  1905,  of  the 
Association  of  the  Zurich  Silk  Dyeing  Establishments,  to  the  effect 
that  as  long  as  the  status  of  their  technical  industry  was  still  without 
any  practically  approved  means  to  avoid  with  safety  any  dangers 
that  might  arise  even  during  the  most  careful  executioxv  oi  lVv<^ 
mineral  charge  they  could  not  be  held  liable  m  aw  aT\i\Vta\^  ^^ 
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for  any  damages.     This  position  must  be  finally  maintained  by  the 
dyers. 

Their  responsibility,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  many  dangers  threat- 
ening the  silks,  increased  in  weight  after  the  dyeing,  can  not  be 
extended  further  than  has  been  fixed  by  law,  as  far  as  extent  and 
duration  are  concerned.  The  limitation  on  rights  of  action,  fixed 
by  law  for  claims  on  account  of  defects  of  the  silks  returned,  however, 
is  extended  for  one  year  as  against  those  dyers  whose  establishments 
are  located  in  countries  in  which  the  legal  term,  as,  for  instance,  in 
Germany,  amounts  to  less  than  one  year.  The  silk  dyeing  associa- 
tions in  Basel,  Crefeld,  Zurich,  and  Vienna  have,  therefore,  evading 
higher  conventional  fines,  come  to  the  following  agreement : 

First  That  for  claims  against  the  dyer  for  defects  of  the  sillcs  delivered  the 
time  for  the  limitations  of  actions  shall  be  that  fixed  by  law,  extended  to  one 
year  respectively.  The  duty  provided  for  by  law  of  a  timely  notice  of  complaint 
for  open  and  concealed  defects  (vices  caches)  is  not  affected  hereby. 

Second.  That  the  dyer  shall  neither  be  responsible  during  the  legal  time  of 
limitation  of  actions  for  defects  naturally  adhering  to  the  weight  increase  of 
silks,  especially  at  high  charges. 

Third.  That  since  it  has  been  determined  scientifically  that  the  appearance 
of  red  spots,  after  dyeing,  is  caused  by  extraneous  influences  against  which  the 
dyer  is  powerless,  that  claims  for  red  spots  shall  in  no  case  be  recognized.  Any 
guarantees  heretofore  given  in  excess  thereto  shall  be  invalid  for  new  orders. 
Reclamations  shall  not  be  recognized  at  once  by  the  individual  dyers,  but  here- 
after the  commissions  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  different  associations 
shall  determine  whether  and  to  what  amount  a  claim  for  damages  is  Justified, 
or  otherwise. 

The  French  silk  dyeing  factories  have  enlpowered  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Silk  Dyeing  Factories  of  Crefeld  to  declare  that  they 
already  have  for  a  long  time  past  taken  the  stand  as  stated  and 
carried  it  out  in  the  transactions  with  their  customers. 


CHIKON  WORK  IN  INDIA. 

TWO-THIRDS  OF  THE  EXPORTS  GO  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael  makes  the  following  report  from 
Calcutta  on  the  embroidery  industry  in  that  part  of  India : 

The  declared  value  of  chikon  embroideries  exported  from  Calcutta 
to  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1906  was  $42,072.  The 
value  of  shipments  to  other  countries  is  not  stated,  but  I  learn  from 
the  men  engaged  in  collecting  and  exporting  chikon  embroideries 
that  America  takes  two-thirds  of  all  shipped  from  Calcutta.  As 
most  of  this  work  is  done  in  Bengal  it  is  probably  within  bounds  to 
say  that  two-thirds  of  all  chikon  work  exported  from  India  goes  to 
the  United  States  under  invoices  issued  from  this  consulate-general. 

The  lists  and  samples  of  chikon  embroidery  brought  for  inspection, 
with  a  view  to  invoicing  shipments,  are  generally  comprised  of 
handkerchiefs,  made  of  fine  mull,  waists,  pillowcases,  pincushions, 
infants'  robes,  children's  frocks,  pillow  shams,  bureau  covers,  pillow 
covers,  tablecloths,  tray  cloths,  silk  gowns,  sheets  for  bed  covers, 
petticoats,  strips  of  embroidery,  mull  petticoats,  piano  covers,  ladies' 
underwear,  centerpieces,  etc.  The  silk  dresses  are  generally  of 
China  silk,  and  the  work,  while  not  equal  to  the  embroidery  on  silk 
done  in  Japan,  is  tastefully  executed  and  the  desiefns,  while  monoto- 
Boiis,  are  quite  effective.    Patterivs  m  iowt  «iwd6.ve  oreadths,  27  inches 
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wide,  are  made  and  sold  here  at  15  to  20  rupees  (rupee,  32.34  cents). 
Most  of  the  embroidering  on  silk  is  done  by  men.  The  same  kind  of 
work  on  mull  of  suitable  fineness  and  strength  is  done  by  men  and 
women  for  9  to  12  rupees. 

Some  of  the  most  effective  work  of  this  kind  done  in  Bengal  is 
known  as  "bed  sheets."  These  are  simply  bed  spreads  9  feet  long 
by  6  feet  wide,  on  either  cotton  or  linen,  seldom  the  latter.  These 
spreads  are  elaborately  embroidered  and  sell  for  10  to  20  rupees. 

PRICES  OF  THE  CHIKON  WORK. 

The  cheapest  handkerchiefs  for  ladies  made  of  mull  sell  for  1 
rupee  2  annas  per  dozen  (anna,  2  cents), and  the  highest  priced  ones 
at  6  rupees  per  dozen ;  mull  waists  at  2  rupees  2  annas  each ;  pillow- 
cases, 7  rupees  per  dozen ;  pincushion  covers  at  2  rupees  4  annas  per 
dozen;  intants'  robes,  2  rupees  8  annas;  bureau  covers,  2  rupees  a 
pair;  tablecloths,  6  by  8,  6  rupees  each;  mull  gowns,  10  rupees  each; 
pillow  shams,  0  rupees  per  pair.  These  arc  the  invoice  prices,  which 
are  market  quotations  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  on  days  of 
shipment. 

The  men  and  women  who  do  the  chikon  work  receive  very  little  for 
their  labor.  An  article  that  requires  six  days  to  make,  tne  artisan 
working  ten  and  twelve  hours  a  dav,  seUs  for  less  than  a  dollar,  and 
out  of  this  the  man  or  woman  whose  toil  produced  the  article  re- 
ceives, perhaps,  less  than  33  cents.  Most  of  the  chikon  work  is  done 
when  work  on  the  farm  is  slack,  yet  some  chikon  work  is  done 
all  the  year  round.  The  man  who  buys  from  the  producers  of  chikon 
work  spends  sometimes  six  months  or  a  whole  year  assembling  enough 
of  the  goods  to  make  up  an  invoice,  which  generally  fills  a  medium- 
size  dry -goods  box.  The  articles  are  sent  to  Philadelphia,  Charleston, 
New  Orleans,  and  occasionally  to  New  York.  The  buyers  are  natives 
of  India  who  are  very  often  relatives  of  the  men  who  export  the 
goods.  The  stores  at  the  points  named  supply  Indian  dealers  who 
offer  the  goods  for  sale  at  nearly  all  summer  resorts.  These  dealers 
ma}'^  be  seen  at  Atlantic  City  and  other  places  squatted  on  the  floor 
with  their  chikon  work  and  some  Indian  jewelry  spread  out  in  the 
most  attractive  manner. 

FRENCH    MACHINE-MADE    LACE. 

VALUE   OF   EXPORTS    FROM    CALAIS   TO   THE   I'NITED    STATES. 

Reporting  from  Calais,  Consul  James  B.  Milner  dwells  on  the  im- 
portance or  the  machine-made  lace  industry  of  that  French  city. 
For  comparison  he  states  that  the  declared  export  of  lace  from  Not- 
tingham, England,  to  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1907,  was  $3,454,444,  while  the  declared  export  of  lace  from 
Calais  to  the  United  States  for  the  same  period  was  $7,652,596,  show- 
ing that  $4,198,152  more  lace  came  from  Calais  than  Nottingham. 
The  same  kind  of  loom  is  employed  in  both  of  these  cities  for  the 
manufacture  of  lace.  In  fact^  most  of  the  Calais  lace  is  manufactured 
on  the  Jardine  loom,  which  is  made  in  Nottingham.  The  entire  ex- 
port of  all  kinds  of  goods  from  Nottingham  to  the  United  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $7,510,255,  while  for  the  same  period 
the  exports  from  Calais  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $7,717,507. 


FOODS  AND  DRINKS. 

PROVISIONS. 

SPANISH    SUGAR    PRICES. 
GOVERNMENT  RESTRICTS  FACTORIES — HIGH  COST  OF  NATIVE  PRODUCT. 

Consul-General  B.  H.   Ridgely,  reporting  from   Barcelona,  de- 

acribes  the  present  sugar  market  situation  in  Spain  and  the  steps 

taken  by  the  Government  in  an  effort  to  restrict  the  high  prices 

ruling  for  that  product: 

About  70  per  cent  of  all  the  manufacturers  in  the  Kingdom  formed 
the  Spanish  sugar  trust,  which  has  now  been  operatmg  for  four 
years.  The  first  year  it  declared  a  dividend  of  3  per  cent.  Since 
then  it  has  been  unable  to  declare  any  dividend  at  all.  It  appears 
that  the  properties  which  entered  the  organization  were  accepted  on 
a  basis  exceeding  their  real  value.  Moreover,  there  has  been  unex- 
pected competition,  and  further  competition  has  been  feared.  Sugar 
in  Spain  is  a  source  of  large  revenue  to  the  Government,  and  the 
Government  appears  to  regard  the  trust  with  a  sort  of  paternal  con- 
sideration. The  Cortes,  therefore,  recently  decided  to  relieve  the 
anxieties  of  the  trust,  and  as  a  consequence  on  August  7  the  follow- 
ing new  law  was  promulgated,  which  would  appear  both  in  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  to  be  of  interest  in  the  United  States,  as  an  example 
of  the  Iberian  point  of  view  in  the  matter  of  trusts.  The  law  of 
1899  imposing  a  special  tax  on  sugar  is  modified  as  follows : 

NEW   LEGAL   REGULATIONS. 

The  tax  will  hencefortb  be  35  pesetas  (silver)  on  each  300  kilos  ($6  per  220 
pounds)  net  weight,  instead  of  25  pesetas  ($4.36),  and  17  pesetas  ($2.93)  on 
each  1()0  kilos  net  weight  of  glucose,  instead  of  12  pesetas  ($2).  The  draw- 
back on  chocolates,  sweet  stuffs,  preserves,  jams,  sugar  protected  articles,  jellies, 
and  sirups,  for  each  100  kilos  net  weight  will  be  18  pesetas  ($3)  ;  fruit  pre- 
served in  its  natural  juice  and  sui>erfine  biscuits,  IJ  pesetas  ($1.52)  for  100  kilos 
net  weight.  In  order  to  obtain  the  reimbursement  of  the  tax  it  will  be 
necessary  to  prove  that  the  sugar  used  in  these  products  is  a  home  product. 

Article  2  states  that  during  the  next  three  years  from  August  7,  1907.  the 
establishment  of  new  factories  of  either  cane  or  beet  sugar,  or  new  mills  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  or  molasses  either  from  cane  or  beet  root  will  be  pro- 
hibited, likewise  any  increase  in  the  maximum  industrial  output  of  existing 
factories  or  mills.  During  a  further  period  of  tliree  consecutive  years  no  new 
factories  of  either  cane  or  beet  sugar  will  be  allowed  to  be  erected  within  a 
radius  of  80  kilometers  (kilometer.  0.02  of  a  mile)  from  any  existing  factory. 
Only  those  existing  factories  which  have  worked  through  two  consecutive  har- 
vests after  the  promulgation  of  this  law  will  enjoy  the  privilege  of  this  inter- 
diction. Cane  manufacturers,  however,  will  be  allowed  to  establish  new  coop- 
erative factories  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  derived  from  this  plant. 

Article  2  will  be  rendered  void  if  in  the  markets  of  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Va- 
lencia, Grenada,  or  Corunna  the  average  price  paid  by  the  sugar  consumer  for 
current  qualities  of  white  beet  sugar  or  blanquillo  cane  sugar  exceeds  the  pro- 
medium  price  established  by  the  Institute  of  Social  Reforms  during  the  year 
1906,  with  a  view  of  investigating  the  cost  of  living  of  a  laborer  in  these  respec- 
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tlve  localities.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  special  by-law  in  any  of  the  five 
mentioned  markets  in  which  there  might  not  be  any  regulating  ofiice  which  in 
a  precise  and  ostensible  manner  maintains  the  said  classes  of  sugar  at  prices 
equal  to  or  less  than  those  indicated,  the  Government  will  give  instnictions  to 
the  institute  to  the  effect  that  at  least  once  every  six  months  during  the  time 
of  the  prohibition  and  restriction  laid  down  in  article  2  it  must  investigate  and 
determine  the  average  price  paid  during  the  month  previous  to  the  royal  order 
commanding  this  service. 

The  result  of  the  new  law  will  be  to  advance  the  wholesale  price  of 
sugar  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  Indeed,  it  has  already  been  decided 
by  the  trust  to  advance  the  price  10  per  cent  immediately,  and  it  is 
believed  that  this  may  be  followed  by  a  further  advance  of  5  per  cent 
in  the  course  of  a  year. 

INCREASING  HIGH  RETAIL  PRICES. 

The  average  retail  price  of  ordinary  white  and  light-brown  sugar 
in  Barcelona  has  heretofore  been  about  13  cents  per  pound,  which  is 
considerably  more  than  twice  American  prices  and  very  much  higher 
than  the  prices  of  other  European  countries.  The  Society  of  Social 
Reforms  has  iust  declared  that  the  average  retail  prices  of  ordinary 
white  and  lignt-brown  sugar  during  1906  at  the  leading  markets  of 
Spain  were  19  to  21  cents  per  kilo  of  2^  pounds.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  wholesale  dealers  will  have  to  bear  the  trust's 
proposed  10  per  cent  increase  in  prices  in  so  far  as  the  ordinary  types 
of  sugar  are  concerned.  In  the  case  of  fancy  sugars,  such  as  white 
loaf,  white  cubes,  fine  powdered  sugar,  etc.,  the  increase  will  also 
probably  be  added  to  the  retail  prices. 

It  would  appear  in  the  abstract,  in  view  of  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  sugar,  that  a  market  might  be  found  here  for  American  candies, 
preserves,  fancy  cakes,  and  other  sweetmeats,  but  owing  to  Spain's 
prohibitive  duty  of  3  pesetas  gold  (about  58  cents)  per  kilo  on  those 
products  it  is  not  likely  that  anything  can  be  done. 

Representatives  of  the  sugar  trust  complain  that  owing  to  compe- 
tition sugar-beet  growers  have  been  able  to  advance  the  prices  of 
beets  from  40  pesetas  (about  $7)  to  60  pesetas  (about  $10)  per  ton 
during  the  past  three  years,  and  that  this  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  high  price  of  sugar  in  Spain.  By  shutting  off  competition  it  is 
now  hoped  to  compel  the  sugar-beet  growers  to  sell  at  the  former 
price  01  40  pesetas.  Nobody  believes,  however,  that  the  price  of 
sugar  will  come  down  no  matter  what  may  be  the  price  of  sugar  beets. 


ITALY'S    MEAT    PROBLEM. 
MORE  FOOD  SUPPLY   MUST  BE  SECURED  FROM   ABROAD. 

Vice-Consul  Ernest  Santi,  of  Milan,  reports  that  the  consulate,  in 
an  interview  with  Doctor  Zerboni,  director  of  the  Milan  public  mar- 
ket, has  gathered  the  following  facts  regarding  the  meat  problem  in 
Italy : 

The  continual  increase  in  the  prices  of  cattle,  and  especially  of 
oxen  intended  for  the  meat  market,  has  created  a  very  important 
problem.  A  few  years  ago  the  consumption  of  meat  was  low  in  Italy, 
about  46  pounds  per  head  annually,  but  to-day  it  is  greatly  increased. 
Live  oxen  of  the  first  quality  cost  in  1902,  at  the  Milan  market,  about 
$15.50  per  quintal  of  220  pounds,  while  in  1906  the  price  had  risen 
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to  $17.40.  This  advance  gives  no  sign  of  abating,  as  lately  some  oxen 
were  sold  (alive)  at  $19  per  quintal,  a  figure  never  before  reached, 
and  which  brings  the  price  of  slaughtered  oxen  to  $0.16  per  pound 
wholesale.  Also  the  price  of  cows  arose  from  $13  to  $14.50  per  quintal 
of  220  pounds  in  five  months,  and  cows  alive  from  $12.60  to  $15.50 
per  quintal. 

To  be  able  to  study  the  commerce  in  Italian  cattle  and  to  compare 
the  work  of  the  different  markets,  one  must  laiow  how  the  raising  is 
carried  on,  how  many  head  are  slaughtered  yearly,  and  how  many 
are  exported. 

NATrS'E    SUPPLY    DECREASING. 

Unfortunately  there  are  no  recent  statistics  of  the  exact  number  of 
cattle  in  the  Kingdom.  The  last  one,  taken  on  February  13,  1881. 
gives  the  number  as  4,783,232,  which  was  1,300,000  more  than  1875. 
Therefore  it  is  thought  that  Italy  has  now  more  than  5,000,000  head 
of  cattle.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  number  slaughtered  every 
year  in  the  whole  Kingdom,  even  approximately.  The  statistics  of 
the  public  slaughtering  houses  are  an  insignificant  number  in  respect 
to  the  great  total  killed  by  the  rural  butchers.  There  are  exact  figures 
only  01  the  exportation. 

From  127,003  head  of  cattle  exported  in  1883,  the  number  decreased 
to  18,358  in  1892,  but  increased  later  to  53,356.  To-day  the  number  is 
reduced  to  almost  nothing.  The  Sunday  market,  which  was  so  strong 
at  Milan  and  which  furnished  in  1903  17,830  head  of  cattle  for 
Switzerland,  in  1906  only  gave  958.  At  Gallarate,  a  suburb  of  IVIilan, 
the  number  of  cattle  exported  in  1905  was  4,500  and  only  700  in  190G. 
If  this  great  emigration  of  cattle  has  not  entirel}^  impoverished  the 
local  markets,  it  has  at  least  made  them  inferior  to  recent  demands. 
Therefore  a  remedy  must  be  found  so  that  the  prices,  instead  of  con- 
tinually rising,  shall  diminish,  or  at  least  remain  stationary.  The 
problem  is  particularly  difficult  because  Italians,  especially  of  the 
northern  provinces,  love  meat,  yet  in  Italy  it  is  illegal  to  make  pro- 
miscuous use  of  other  meat  than  beef. 

In  Austria  many  horses  are  slaughtered,  in  France  mutton  and  rab- 
bits are  eaten  very  generally,  in  Germany  there  is  a  large  consump- 
tion of  American  hams,  and  of  <jeese  imported  from  Russia,  and  m 
some  towns  like  Leipzig  and  Zittau  the  slaughtering  of  dogs  for 
food  is  officially  allowed.  It  is  useless  to  talk  in  Italy  about  frozen 
meat,  because  the  experiments  have  not  given  satisfactory  results. 
Frozen  meat  must  be  cooked  immediately  after  being  returned  to 
normal  heat,  otherwise  putrefaction  commences  at  once.  It  has 
found  an  easy  market  in  London  and  Paris,  but  not  yet  in  Italy. 

IMPORTATION    OF    LI\'E    CATTLE. 

Live  cattle  for  slaughtering  purposes  were  for  some  time  imported 
into  Italy,  but  only  as  experiments  and  never  exceeding  500  head 
yearly.  The  Milanese  Butchers'  Society  has  received  cattle  from 
Koumania,  Servia,  and  Argentina,  and  toward  the  end  of  1907  more 
South  American  live  cattle,  on  trial,  will  arrive  at  Milan.  No  con- 
tract for  a  continued  supply  has  been  yet  signed  or  stipulated  by  any 
private  firm  or  by  any  public  enterprise.  In  general,  the  butchers 
nave  been  satisfied  with  the  South  American  and  Servian  cattle,  but 
the  material  advantage  has  not  been  as  desired.     Argentina  has  for 
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some  years  tried  to  introduce  cattle  into  Italy,  and  Doctor  Zerboni, 
an  expert  on  the  subject,  thinks  that  exporters  there  will  do  a  good 
business  with  Italian  butchers,  if  imports  can  be  started  on  a  large 
and  systematized  scale.  The  only  countries  which  could  compete 
with  Argentina  here  would  be  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Doctor  Zerboni  does  not  know  the  cattle  of  the  United  States,  but  as 
they  descend  from  the  same  English  stock  which  populates  the  prai- 
ries of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  he  does  not  think  they  differ 
much.  Canadian  cattle  are  exported  from  April  to  November  di- 
rectly from  Montreal,  and  in  the  winter  months  by  rail  from  Montreal 
to  Portland,  and  thence  by  ship  abroad.  At  Strathmore,  in  Alberta, 
cattle  exported  to  Italy  have  weighed  a  medium  of  1,200  pounds  per 
head  and  cost,  in  1905,  $57  Canadian  per  head  and  at  London  GJ  cents 
per  pound,  but  now  their  cost  is  notably  raised. 


AMERICAN  FLOUR  IN  BRAZIL. 
PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF  RATE  HAS  NOT  SECURED  LEADERSHIP. 

In  spite  of  the  20  per  cent  tariff  preferential  in  favor  of  American 

flour  imported  into  Brazil,  Consul-General  G.  E.  Anderson  states 

that  the  flour  trade  of  the  United  States  for  the  first  six  months  of 

the  current  year  in  that  country  failed  to  show  the  expected  great 

increase.    His  report  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  continues : 

The  figures  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  during  which  the 
preferential  in  favor  of  American  flour  was  in  full  effect,  show  an 
increase  in  the  imports  of  American  flour  over  the  imports  of  Ameri- 
can flour  last  year,  but  the  increase  is  not  as  great  proportionately  as 
that  in  the  imports  from  all  countries.  The  figures  for  the  imports, 
in  metric  tons  of  2,204.6  pounds,  for  the  first  six  months,  as  given  by 
the  Government  statistical  bureau,  this  year  and  for  the  past  five 
years  were : 


Year. 


1907 
1906 

lyoT) 

19(M 
1903 
1902 


Argentina. 

United 
States. 

Austria- 
Hungary. 

Other 
countries. 

Metric  Urns 

Mttric  tons 

Metric  tuns. 

Metric  tons. 

68,722 

13,909' 

4,033 

1,976 

51,079 

11,558 

2,758 

404 

48,663 

9,043 

:i,123 

3,489 

41,228 

19,216 

5,500 

3,952 

83,110 

23,904 

3,891 

1,462 

13,590 

23,544 

3,248 

5,023 

Total. 


Metric  tons. 
88,640 
66,799 
64,318 
69,896 
62,3<i7 
45, 405 


Taking  the  entire  period,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  have 
decreasea  about  38  per  cent,  while  the  imports  from  Argentina  have 
increased  about  400  per  cent,  those  from  Austria  about  25  per 
cent,  while  the  general  increase  in  flour  imports  has  been  about  93 
per  cent.  As  compared  with  the  first  six  months  of  last  year  imports 
in  general. in  flour  have  increased  34.7  per  cent;  the  imports  from 
Argentina  have  increased  34.5  per  cent,  Argentina  thus  practically 
holding  its  own  with  the  general  increase,  while  the  increase  in  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  was  only  20.3  per  cent,  the  United  States 
thus  falling  behind  the  average  increase.  The  increase  in  the  import*-^ 
from  Austria  was  46.3  per  cent  and  of  other  countries  was  381)  per 
cent. 
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THE  PREFERENTIAL  PREVENTS  FURTHER  DECLINE. 

The  preferential,  therefore,  seems  to  have  merely  given  the  United 
States  opportunity  to  prevent  another  decrease  in  its  flour  ship- 
ments to  Brazil  in  line  with  the  steady  decrease  which  has  been 
going  on  since  1903.  That  the  preferential  tariff  reduction  has  led  to 
this  apparent  result,  however,  is  not  at  all  certain.  There  has  been 
unusual  activity  on  the  part  of  American  flour  men  dealing  in  the 
Brazilian  market,  and  as  a  result  the  sale  of  American  flour  has  been 
increased  without  help  as  to  the  tariff.  It  is  evident  from  other  fig- 
ures, however,  that  the  present  trade  of  the  United  States  flour  men 
is  largely  dependent  upon  this  reduction,  for  the  reduction  goes  some 
distance  toward  correcting  freight  disadvantages  and  has  enabled 
American  flour  to  come  farther  south  than  it  otherwise  could  have 
done  without  more  effort  than  has  been  put  upon  it  heretofore. 

The  explanation  of  the  sale  of  Austrian  flour  in  the  district  be- 
tween Cabedello  and  Victoria  is  probably  covered  by  the  route  of  the 
Austrian  Lloyd's  shipping  service  to  Brazil,  in  this  matter  illustra- 
ting the  importance  oi  having  an  American  line  of  ships  to  Brazil 
generally.  The  activity  of  representatives  of  Austrian  mills  in  the 
district  mentioned  also  explains  the  increase  in  Austrian  trade.  As  a 
result  of  the  activities  of  American  flour  men  here,  indicated  by  the 
direct  representative  of  a  large  American  milling  concern  rather  than 
of  export  agents  being  actively  at  work  in  Brazilian  ports,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  later  months  or  the  current  season  will  show  a  much 
better  record  for  American  imports  here.  The  activity  of  American 
exporters  probably  promises  more  than  any  tariff  preferential. 


CANADA'S    PURE-FOOD    LAW. 
NEW    MEAT-INSPECTION    MEASURE    HAS   BEEN    PUT   INTO  EFFECT. 

In  stating  that  the  last  session  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  passed 
a  new  pure- food  and  meat-inspection  law,  which  took  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  Consul  A.  G.  Seyfert,  of  Collingwood,  summarizes  its  pro- 
visions : 

The  new  act  will  be  enforced  by  a  staff  of  40  inspectors,  who  will 
exercise  a  close  supervision  over  all  the  large  packing  establishments 
and  canneries  of  fish,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  P"or  the  present  that 
part  of  the  law  relating  to  meat  inspection  only  will  oe  enforced. 
The  law  provides  that  every  animal  must  be  inspected  before  being 
killed.  Only  healthy  animals  may  be  killed  for  use.  Condemned 
animals  must  be  destroyed.  After  a  healthy  animal  has  been  killed 
for  packing  the  carcass  must  again  be  inspected,  and  only  those 
approved  can  be  packed  or  prepared  for  sale.  Condemned  animals 
or  carcasses  have  to  be  "  tanked,"  cooked  by  steam  for  four  hours, 
and,  if  necessary,  treated  with  a  dye,  to  prevent  being  used  as  a  food. 
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Every  carcass  found  fit  for  food  must  be  stamped  with  the  crown 
and  the  words  "  Canada  Approved  "  and  the  establishment  number. 
Sausages,  canned  meats,  and  portions  intended  for  cure  may  be  pre- 
pared only  from  carcasses  which  have  passed  inspection  and  which 
on  reinspection  are  found  fit  for  food.  No  food  product  shall  con- 
tain deleterious  substance,  dye  or  drugj  or  preservative.  All  cans 
and  packages  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  during  the  whole  course 
of  preparation  and  packing,  and  shall  be  marked  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  packer  and  a  full  and  correct  description  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  package.  No  package  shall  bear  any  mark  which  falsely 
represents  the  quantity,  weight,  contents,  or  date  of  the  package. 
Every  package  must  be  marked  with  the  crown  and  the  words 
"  Canada  Approved." 

SANITARY  ABATTOIRS — ^AMERICAN   MEATS. 

Those  employed  in  the  meat-packing  industry  must  be  themselves 
free  from  tuberculosis  or  any  other  communicable  disease,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  the  establishment  must  be  maintained  in  a 
clean,  comfortable,  and  sanitary  condition. 

Carcasses  from  the  United  States  marked  "  U.  S.  Inspected  and 
Passed,"  carcasses  from  other  countries  certified  to  have  passed  gov- 
ernment inspection  there,  and  other  carcasses  of  animals  in  Canada 
with  the  vital  organs  in  pjlace,  can  be  packed  after  they  have  passed 
another  Canadian  inspection,  but  before  that  is  done  they  will  have 
to  undergo  the  Canadian  government  inspection  to  guard  against 
possible  deterioration. 

No  clearance  from  a  Canadian  port  will  be  granted  to  a  vessel 
carrying  meats  unless  the  carcasses  and  parts  are  marked  "  Canada 
Approved."  Transportation  companies  can  not  accept  shipments 
intended  for  export  unless  accompanied  by  a  certificate  that  the 
meats  or  foods  have  been  properly  inspected  and  marked.  The 
words  "  Canada  Approved  "  can  not  be  used  except  on  packages 
which  have  been  omcially  inspected.  Offenses  are  punishable  oy 
fines  to  the  extent  of  $500. 


FOODSTUFFS    IN    SMYRNA. 
USE   OF   STARCHES,    LENTILS,   DRINKS,    AND    SALT CORN    EXPORT. 

Consul  E.  L.  Harris,  of  Smyrna,  transmits  the  following  informa- 
tion concerning  foodstuffs  used  in  that  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey : 

The  Smjrrna  Vilayet  produces  annually  about  4,000  tons  of  Indian 
corn  or  maize,  almost  all  of  which  is  exported  to  Europe.    The  small 

?uantity  not  exported  is  used  locally  as  an  adulterant  in  the  manu- 
acture  of  wheaten  bread.  It  is  also  boiled  and  roasted  on  the  cob  and 
sold  largely  in  the  streets  as  a  food  for  the  poorer  classes.  Very  little 
is  used  in  the  form  of  grits,  except  in  some  of  the  country  villages, 
where  it  is  used  much  as  oatmeal  is  in  America.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  sacks  of  Italian  grits  of  a  superior  quality  there  are  no 
importations.  Cornstarch  is  imported  from  France,  Hungary,  and 
the  United  States,  the  latter's  share  being  valued  at  $3,500  per  annum. 
Its  chief  use  is  the  manufacture  of  locoum,  or  "  Turkish  delight,"  a 
kind  of  candy  much  consumed  in  this  country.    Rice  starch  is  also 
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imported,  England  supplying  the  better  and  Belgium  the  cheaper 
grades.    About  100  tons  are  required  annually. 

The  probable  reason  why  maize  grits  are  not  a  favorite  form  of 
food  is  the  large  quantities  of  other  farinaceous  vegetables  available 
in  this  district.  Lentils  are  grown  in  large  quantities,  and,  relatively 
speaking,  make  a  cheaper  food,  considering  their  nourishing  qualities, 
than  com,  and  they  find  considerable  favor  when  boiled  and  mashed- 
Then  there  are  dried  beans,  both  haricot  and  broad,  as  well  as  peas, 
all  of -which  can  bo  and  are  cooked  with  oil,  without  which  no  native 
will  eat  vegetables. 

A  red  wine  which  finds  much  favor  in  Smyrna  is  one  imported 
from  Palestine.  The  salt  used  is  imported  from  other  parts  of 
Turkey.  That  produced  at  Phocea,  on  the  coast  just  outside  the 
harbor,  where  there  are  salt  drying  works  on  a  large  scale,  is  used 
locally  only  for  salting  fish  in  barrels,  the  balance  being  exported  to 
forei^  countries  for  purification.  This  salt  is  of  splendid  quality. 
Beer  is  rapidly  gaining  in  favor  in  Smyrna,  even  among  the  Turkish 
population  of  the  city,  by  whom  it  is  kno^n  as  barley  water.  While 
being  in  the  first  instance  a  drink,  yet  it  is  also  considered  to  be  a  food 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  Much  of  the  flour  consumed  is  of  local 
production. 

KOSHER    MEAT    FOR    ENGLAND. 
AUSTRALIAN   EXPORTS  OF  CANNED  GOODS  FOR  JEWISH  CONSUMPTION. 

In  a  report  showing  that  the  Australian  meat  packers  have  ven- 
tured on  a  new  departure  which  will  greatly  increase  their  sales  of 
tinned  meats.  Consular  Clerk  M.  B.  Kirk,  of  Paris,  writes: 

This  is  the  exportation  to  England  and  certain  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent of  tinned  "  kosher  "  meat.  There  are  in  this  country  a  large 
number  of  poor  Jewish  families,  who  have  been  unable  to  profit  fy 
the  cheapness  of  tinned  meats,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  forbid- 
den to  eat  meat  that  is  not  "  koshered."  The  process  of  "  kosher- 
ing  "  meats  is  relatively  simple  for  the  returns  the  increased  trade 
will  bring.  According  to  a  Parisian  newspaper  this  Australian  ship- 
ment was  "  koshered  "  in  the  colony  and  immediately  after  slaughter 
was  placed  on  board  in  the  cooling  chambers,  sealed  with  a  "  kosher  " 
seal,  after  having  been  examined  by  the  colonial  officials  for  tubercu- 
losis or  other  diseases.  On  arrival  at  the  port  of  destination  the  seal 
is  broken  in  the  presence  of  an  official  of  the  Jewish  faith,  thus  fully 
conforming  with  the  Jewish  belief  and  affording  their  poorer  class 
the  benefit  of  cheap  meats,  which  the  people  of  other  religions  have 
long  enjoyed. 

POSSIBILITY   OF  AMERICA   SUPPLYING   KOSHER   MEAT. 

In  supplying  a  similar  report  on  the  shipment  of  "  kosher  "  meat 
from  Australia  to  England,  Consul  Albert  ITalstead  writes  from  Bir- 
mingham : 

It  is  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  similar  meat  to  be  exported 
from  the  United  States  or  any  other  country  not  under  the  British 
flag  because  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chief  rabbi  of  the  United  Kingdom 
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extends  only  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, as  if  this  difficulty  might  be  overcome  by  negotiations,  and  with 
proper  enterprise  it  should  be  possible  for  American  canned  "  kosher  " 
meat  to  be  profitably  exported  to  Europe. 


CANADIAN    LOBSTER    INDUSTRY. 
EXPERIMENTAL.    PI^VNTING    ON    PACIFIC    COAST. 

Consul  L.  E.  Dudley,  writing  from  Vancouver,  tells  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  lobster  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast : 

A  few  years  ago  the  Canadian  fisheries  department  planted  a  few 
lobsters  at  different  points  in  the  waters  of  British  Columbia.  Pro- 
fessor Prince,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Canadian  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, is  now  on  the  coast  making  an  examination  of  the  beds  where 
lobsters  were  planted  to  see  what  increases  they  have  made,  and  he 
will  investigate  a  number  of  different  places  with  a  view  to  a  large 
planting  of  lobsters,  if  it  is  found  those  already  planted  have  done 
well.  It  is  said  that  Professor  Prince  will  look  into  the  temperature 
of  the  water,  the  character  of  the  bottom,  and  other  particulars,  before 
any  decision  is  reached  regarding  planting  more  lobsters.  If  condi- 
tions are  found  favorable  it  is  intended  to  plant  extensive  beds  of 
lobsters,  so  that  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years  the  lobster-taking 
industry  will  be  established  on  a  large  scale. 


NORWEGIAN    FISH    BALLS. 
VARIOUS    KINDS   OF   FISH    USED   IN    THEIR    MANl  FACTl'RE. 

In  reply  to  a  Seattle  inquiry,  Consul-General  Henry  Bordewich, 
of  Christiania,  says  that  various  kinds  of  fish  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  "  fish  balls  "  prepared  and  canned  in  Norway  for  export. 
The  kind  mostly  used  is  haddock,  because  it  is  cheap  and  well  suited 
for  the  purpose;  cod  of  all  sizes  and  varieties,  as  well  as  ling,  is  also 
used,  it  bemg  considered  the  best  material,  but  rather  expensive. 
Fish  balls  are  also  made  from  coal  fish  and  pollock,  which  forms  the 
cheapest  material.  In  the  opinion  of  the  consul-general  there  is  no 
reason  why  fish  balls  and  several  other  Norwegian  fishery  products 
could  not  just  as  well  be  produced  on  the  Pacific  coast. 


SALTED    PROVISIONS    IN    DALNY. 
GROWING    FOREIGN    POPILATION    WILL   LIKELY    INCREASE    DEMAND. 

Vice-Consul  C.  L.  Chandler,  of  Dalny,  reports  that  the  Japanese 
are  very  fond  of  salted  fish  of  all  kinds,  and  that  with  the  increasing 
^owth  of  the  foreign  population  in  that  Manchurian  city  a  demand 
IS  certain  to  arise  for  all  varieties  of  canned  and  salted  products. 
He  forwards  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  a  list  of  the  leading 
Japanese  and  Chinese  dealers  in  provisions  and  food  supplies  in 
Dalny. 
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TEA    AND    COFFEE. 

BRAZIL. 
REVIEW   OF   FINAL   FIGURES   SHOW   ENORMOUS   COFFEE   CROP. 

In  a  report  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  Consul-General  G.  E.  Anderson 
states  that  the  final  official  figures  for  the  coffee  crop  of  Brazil  for 
the  year  ending  June  30  show  that  the  total  entries  in  all  Brazil 
reached  20,409,180  bags,  representing  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  9,353,802  bags,  or  84.G  per  cent,  and  an  amount  over  the  aver- 
age for  the  past  four  years  of  8,948,797  bags  and  exceeding  the  pre- 
vious banner  crop  of  1901-2  by  4,132,715  bags,  or  25.4  per  cent. 
Further  details  are  given  by  Mr.  Anderson : 

Of  the  crop  there  have  been  shipped  to  foreign  ports  a  total  of 
17j702,329  bags,  or  6,745,931  bags  more  than  last  year.  Of  the  total 
shipments  the  United  States  took  6,520,323  bags,  or  36.9  per  cent  of  the 
crop,  as  compared  with  5,068,472  bags,  or  46.2  per  cent  of  the  crop  last 
year,  6,329,760  bags,  or  61.9  per  cent  of  the  crop  in  1904-5,  and 
6,855,235  bags,  or  45  per  cent  or  the  crop  in  the  former  banner  year  of 
1901-2.  During  the  past  six  years,  including  the  banner  crop  years 
of  1901-2  and  1906-7,  the  United  States  has  bought  from  Brazil  a 
total  of  36,269,511  bags  of  coffee  out  of  a  total  export  of  78,169,683 
bags,  or  46.4  per  cent  of  Brazil's  exports  of  coffee  during  the  period 
of  its  maximum  production,  all  Europe  taking  during  this  period  an 
average  of  51.7  per  cent  of  the  total. 

SAO  PAULO   LEADS  IN   THE  INCREASE. 

The  bulk  of  the  increase  in  the  great  crop  last  year  came  in  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo,  where  the  bulk  of  the  crop  generally  is  produced. 
All  the  States  producing  coffee,  however,  showed  increases,  except 
Bahia  and  Santa  Catharma,  where  there  was  an  average  decrease  of 
over  45  per  cent.  The  increase  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  amounted  to  30.4  per 
cent,  in  Sao  Paulo  to  120.3  per  cent,  and  in  Espirito  Santo  to  3  per  cent, 
all  compared  with  the  year  before.  As  compared  with  the  previous  ban- 
ner crop  year  of  1901-2,  there  was  a  decrease  in  all  the  States  except 
Sao  Paulo  of  about  27.5  per  cent.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
possibilities  of  Brazilian  coffee  production  have  not  been  reached  in 
the  monster  crop  just  gathered.  Had  other  States  than  Sao  Paulo 
produced  as  much  coffee  as  they  did  in  1901-2  the  total  this  year 
would  have  exceeded  22,000,000  bags.  Had  there  been  the  same 
increase  in  all  the  other  States  as  there  was  in  Sao  Paulo  the  crop 
would  have  amounted  to  24,321,831  bags  of  coffee.  While  it  is  nuite 
unlikely  that  all  the  States  of  Brazil  shall  have  a  monster  crop  or  the 
same  product  at  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  consuming  markets 
must  henceforth  deal  with  the  possibility  that  Brazil  may  at  any 
time  produce  well  toward  25,000.000  bags  of  coffee  in  one  season. 

THE  world's  COFFEE  SUPPLY — INTENSIVE   CROP  CULTURE. 

While  undue  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  the  size  of  future 
coffee  crops  in  Brazil  is  more  or  less  speculative,  there  are  one  or  two 
facts  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  coffee  men  the 
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world  over  as  having  a  permanent  bearing  upon  the  coffee  supply  of 
the  world.  After  its  experience  following  the  previous  banner  crop 
Brazilian  governmental  authorities  considered  that  there  was  an  over- 
production of  the  berry  and  proposed  to  prevent  such  overproduc- 
tion by  prohibiting  by  law  the  planting  of  more  coffee  trees  and  the 
extension  of  coffee  acreage  generally.  While  this  legislation  was  not 
as  general  and  as  effective  as  it  was  planned,  there  was  enough  done 
in  this  direction  to  prevent  the  extension  of  coffee  estates  in  the  chief 
coffee-producing  centers  of  the  country. 

The  result  was  that  instead  of  extending  their  estates  the  coffee 
planters  threw  the  strength  which  they  would  have  expended  in  such 
extensions  into  the  improvement  of  the  estates  they  had.  Old  and 
broken  trees  were  grubbed  out  and  young  and  vigorous  trees  were 
planted  in  their  stead.  What  before  had  been  more  or  less  ineffective 
culture  became  intensive  culture — in  some  places  intensive  culture  of 
the  most  pronounced  sort.  The  result  is  that  the  production  of  coffee 
has  been  increased  more  generally,  more  uniformly,  and  probably  more 
regularly  from  year  to  year  than  it  would  have  been  had  estates  been 
extendea  and  cultivation  continued  under  old  methods.  Trees 
planted  to  take  the  places  of  the  discarded  ones  are  now  coming  into 
full  bearing.  Improved  methods  of  culture  have  produced  more 
coffee  and  generally  better  coffee  from  the  same  trees. 

The  coffee-producing  industry  of  Brazil  from  a  production  stand- 
point is  in  a  more  healthy  condition  than  it  was,  and  while  there  will 
probably  always  be  more  or  less  of  fluctuation  from  year  to  year  and 
more  or  less  uncertainty  as  to  crops,  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be 
less  of  such  conditions  in  the  future  than  there  has  been  in  the  past. 
It  is  probable  that  bumper  crop  years  will  be  followed  by  poorer 
crops,  the  fat  years  by  the  lean  years,  but  a  review  of  the  actual  field 
and  the  returns  from  the  last  year's  crop  does  not  promise  this  neces- 
sarily. 

SHIPMENTS   TO   UNITED   STATES. 

While  the  relations  of  the  United  States  to  the  coffee  trade  of 
Brazil  seem  to  show  little  material  change  as  far  as  the  volume  of 
coffee  taken  by  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  proportion  of 
coffee  taken  by  the  United  States  has  declined  on  the  whole  both  as  a 
result  of  the  increased  production  of  the  country  and  of  actually 
decreased  average  importations,  the  importations  of  Brazilian  coffees 
by  the  United  States  for  the  last  three  years,  including  the  season  just 
closed,  amounting  to  about  17,300,000  bags  as  compared  with  about 
17,700,000  for  the  previous  three  years,  including  the  former  banner 
crop. 

Whether  this  means  an  actual  lessening  of  the  demand  for  Brazilian 
coffee  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  demand  for  coffees  from 
other  portions  of  the  world,  or  is  simply  a  part  of  a  general  readjust- 
ment of  supplies  covering  a  long  period,  is  yet  to  be  shown.  But  the 
tendency  is  significant,  and  the  fact  that  the  Government  syndicate 
controUmg  the  stock  of  coffee  purchased  in  behalf  of  the  valorization 
scheme  has  sent  so  large  a  portion  of  the  valorization  stock  to  Euro- 
pean rather  than  American  ports  also  is  a  fact  to  be  considered.  Of 
the  total  amount  of  coffee  sent  by  Brazil  to  the  United  States  last  year 
Rio  de  Janeiro  sent  2,033,371  bags,  Santos  3,853,499,  Victoria  402,450, 
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Bahia  20,631,  and  other  ports  501.    American  ports  have  received 
Brazilian  coffee  for  the  past  four  years  as  follows: 


Port. 

1906-7. 

1905-<>. 

1904-6.           lv:03-4. 

New  York 

Bags.            Bags. 
4,493,810       3.242.024 

1 

Bags.      \      Bags. 

4,  Ml,  152  f     4-4J2.691 

New  Orleans 

1,776. 0^:9 
28,000 
12,003 

1,492,145 

80,500 

17,550 

5,707 

14.992 

1.210,148 

107,173 

9,000 

1,0)0,956 

Balilmore ; 

l'»5,178 

Charleston 

7.900 

New  York,  optional  

1 

New  Orleans,  optional    ' 

1 

i 

Total 

6,310,452 

4,853,618 

6,167,473 

5,(Vi6,725 

Of  the  total  of  10,971,414  bags  sent  to  all  of  Europe  last  year,  Ger- 
many took  3,488,916,  mostly  at  Hamburg;  Great  Britain,  412,384; 
Belgium,  1,416,644,  mostly  at  Antwerp;  Austria-Hungary,  929.045; 
Holland,  1,067,813;  France,  3,126,894;  Italy,  1,986,024;  the  rest 
scattering.  The  value  of  coffee  shipped  from  Brazil  last  year, 
17,125,282  bags,  was  ofBcially  fixed  at  the  time  of  shipment  so  as  to 
total  £32,920,468,  or  $159,993,474.  The  stock  of  coffee  on  hand  at  Eio 
de  Janeiro  and  Santos  June  30  was  3,014,280  bags,  as  compared  with 
830,599  the  season  previous,  and  1,034,066  June  30, 1905. 

AMERICAN    COFFEE    IMPORTATIONS. 
BRAZILIAN   SALES  FAR  EXCEL  THOSE   FROM   OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

That  a  comparison  may  be  made  of  American  coffee  imports  from 
Brazil  with  those  from  other  countries,  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures 
subjoins  the  official  statistics  for  the  past  three  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30 : 


1905. 


P(>un<ls. 


Vahir. 


1906. 


Poiiiuls. 


Brazil 820, 259, 995  ;$64,  VM\,  0()S 

Other  South  A  niericH ....  105. 072. 194  8, 259, 947 

Central  America 59,563.448  1    6,057.7M 

Me.xico 21, 957, 672  !    2, 162. 7H.-> 

West  Indie.s 6, 0H2, 109  454, 575 

Europe 19.651,921  '     1,712,625 

Other  countries 15,205.645  1, 870,  i^oH 

T«  »tJil 1.017, 7«.)2, 9K4  84,  (IM.  0r,2 


625,160,025 

112,600,469 

63,5:i4,448 

24,580,929 

5, 598. 33(i 

3.7:^,210 

16,464,516 


Value. 


1*J07. 
Pounds,     i    Vahic. 


$51,124,498 
9,665,839 
6, 6.58, 566 
2, 649, 8t>4 
497, 644 
415,270 
2,244,453 


778,569,591 

105,281,077 

64,432,302 

14,726,450 

6,636,802 

3,175,857 

13,509,394 


«57,211,530 
9,289,564 
7,304,606 
1,697,094 
486,047 
368,622 
1.874,449 


851,6(>S,9:r,  ;  73,25(),134  I  98,5,321,473  \  78,2:?1.902 


BRITISH    INDIA. 
A  STEADY  AND  REMARKABLE  GROWTH   IN  ACREAGE  AND  PRODUCTION. 

Consul  E.  H.  Dennison,  of  Honibav,  writos  that  the  cultivation  of 

tea  in  India  coniiniMicod  in  the  year  1885  in  the  province  of  Assam. 

He  continues: 

Since  beginning,  the  industry  in  India  has  made  a  steady  and 
remarkable  growth.  In  1885,  71,525,977  pounds  were  produced,  while 
the  last  government  report  shows  that  in  190G  the  production  was 
240,849,894  pounds.  In  190G-7  the  total  exports  of  Indian  tea 
amounted  to  230,731,623  pounds,  an  increase  of  more  than  18,000,000 
pounds  over  the  previous  year.  Of  this  amount,  the  United  Kingdom 
took  176,343,075  pounds,  or  75J  per  cent  of  the  total;  Europe,  15,- 
990,656  pounds;  Africa,  1,324,364;  America,  16,266,000,  of  which 
14,493,701  went  to  Canada;  Asia,  14,369,051;  Australia  and  New 
Zealand^  9,498,836;   Burma,  058,0^^,  slxvOl  V\v^  T^m^mdar,  2,299,808 
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pounds,  was  shipped  by  rail  to  inland  Asian  points.  Over  12  per 
cent  of  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  reexported  to  Europe 
and  America.  Throughout  the  last  five  years  the  percentage  of  the 
Indian  tea  crop  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  has  steadily  diminished, 
while  the  direct  exports  to  other  countries  have  increased  in  the  same 
proportion. 

The  average  prices  obtained  for  the  three  principal  grades  of 
Indian  tea  at  the  auction  sales  in  1906  showed  a  substantial  improve- 
ment over  the  previous  two  years,  being  12f  cents,  10^^  cents,  and  8^ 
cents  per  pound,  respectively.  The  number  of  persons  employed  m 
the  industry  in  1906  is  returned  at  489,087  permanently  employed  and 
81,626  temporarily  employed,  making  a  total  of  570,713  persons,  or 
about  one  person  to  an  acre. 

COFFEE  PRODUCTION — ^UNPIED  KINGDOM  BEST  CUSTOMER. 

The  production  of  coffee  is  practically  confined  to  southern  India  in 
the  elevated  region  above  the  southwestern  coast,  the  coffee  lands  of 
Mysore,  Coorg,  and  the  Madras  districts  of  Malabar  and  the  Nilffiris 
comprising  86  per  cent  of  the  whole  area  under  cultivation.  About 
halt  of  the  whole  coffee-producing  area  is  in  IVlysore.  At  the  end  of 
1906  there  were  210,688  acres  of  land  under  coffee.  In  Mysore,  there 
were  101,498  acres,  while  in  Coorg  there  were  46,393,  and  in  the 
Nilgiris  and  Malabar  about  32,500  acres.  Some  coffee  is  grown  in 
other  districts  in  Madras,  principally  in  Madura,  Salem,  and  Coimba- 
tore  and  in  Travancore  and  Cochin.  It  is  also  grown  on  a  very  re- 
stricted scale  in  Burma,  Assam,  and  Bombay. 

Statistics  relating  to  coffee  production  in  India  are  admittedly  inac- 
curate, and  estimates  of  yield  are  generally  so  far  wrong  in  all  the 
provinces  and  states  that  adjustment  of  the  details  is  impossible  and 
the  figures  can  therefore  only  be  taken  as  approximately  correct.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  state  what  the  production  really  is,  as  the 
figures  reported  for  the  last  ten  years  have  always  been  lower  than 
the  amount  exported.  For  example,  the  reported  production  for  1906 
was  17,695,312  pounds,  while  tne  exports  amounted  to  25,546,528 
pounds,  a  large  decrease  from  previous  years  owing  to  unseasonable 
rains.  The  two  chief  markets  for  Indian  coffee  are  the  United  King- 
dom and  France.  In  the  last  year  the  former  took  9,224,096  pounds 
and  tie  latter  10,695,216  pounas. 

India  heads  the  list  of  countries  supplying  the  United  Kingdom 
with  coffee,  and  stands  second  in  regard  to  France,  which  obtains 
its  chief  supplies  from  South  America.  It  is  remarkable  that  no 
Indian  coffee  went  direct  to  the  United  States,  which  consumes  one- 
half  the  total  quantity  of  coffee  exported  from  all  the  countries  of  the 
world.  A  considerable  quantity  of  coffee  is  consumed  in  southern 
India,  but  no  statistics  are  available.  Prices  have  fallen  steadily 
during  the  past  decade  from  $24.47  per  hundredweight  in  1894-95 
to  $14.17  in  1906-7,  or  58  per  cent. 

TEA     GARDENS. 
NAMES,  AREAS,   AND  OUTPUT  OF  THE   L^VRGEST   COMPANIES. 

Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael,  reporting  from  Calcutta,  gives  the 
following  information  concerning  this  year's  results  on  India's  large 
tea  estates: 

India  has  some  rather  large  tea  gardens  which  vvr^  o^^y^I^^l  <^w  ^\n. 
extensive  scale.     The  Eastern  Cacnar  CompaT\\ .  \oe^\.^A.  \w  kss»x«v, 
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near  the  Eastern  Bengal  State  Railway,  has  1,303  acres  under  culti- 
vation and  produced  last  year  567,115  pounds  of  tea.  It  cost  to  pro- 
duce the  tea  and  place  it  on  the  market  in  Calcutta  9  cents  a  pound 
and  sold  at  auction  on  an  average  of  11  cents  a  pound,  gross.  This 
year  the  company  estimates  that  the  garden  will  yield  a  crop  of 
000,000  pounds.  Durinff  the  first  half  of  the  presentj^ear  it  has  pro- 
duced 189,000  pounds,  which  was  sold  at  an  average  price  of  12J  cents 
a  pound,  gross. 

The  Phoenix  garden  comprises  810  acres,  and  produced  last  season 
384,235  pounds  of  tea,  which  was  sold  at  an  average  net  price  of  8 
cents  a  pound.  It  is  expected  that  the  crop  this  year  will  amount  to 
440,000  pounds  and  will  command  a  net  price  or  7J  cents  a  pound. 
Thus  far  in  1907  the  sales  amount  to  105,000  pounds,  which  brought 
at  auction  an  average  price  of  about  12J  cents  a  pound,  gross. 

The  Central  Cachar  tea  garden  covers  an  area  of  1,450  acres,  all 
planted  to  tea,  and  produced  last  year  700,000  pounds,  which  was  sold 
at  an  average  net  price  of  9  cents  a  pound.  From  this  season's  pluck- 
ings  167,500  pounds  of  tea  have  already  been  sold  at  an  average  price 
approximating  13  cents  a  pound,  gross. 

The  East  India  Tea  Company  nas  a  garden  in  Cachar  containing 
773  acres,  and  in  Assam  gardens  aggregating  7,881  acres,  of  which 
1,226  acres  are  under  tea.  The  combined  gardens  yielded  a  crop  last 
year  amounting  to  700,000  pounds,  which  was  sold  in  Calcutta  at 
nearly  15  cents  a  pound.  These  gardens  have  sold  of  this  season's 
produce  151,500  pounds  at  an  approximate  average  of  14J  cents  per 
pound  and  61,000  pounds  at  about  12^  cents  a  pound  gross. 

The  North  West  Cachar  garden  contains  840  acres,  and  produced 
400,000  pounds  last  year.  This  garden  is  nearly  all  converted  into 
gjreen  tea,  on  which  it  receives  a  bonus  from  the  Indian  Tea  Associa- 
tion of  1  cent  a  pound.  During  the  present  season  the  garden  has 
marketed  72,500  pounds  and  received  therefor  an  average  price  of 
16^  cents  a  pound  gross.  The  demand  for  green  tea  exceeds  the  sup- 
ply, and  hence  good  prices  are  commanded  for  this  class  of  tea. 
Adding  the  bonus  the  tea  of  this  garden  brought  17^  cents  a  pound  in 
Calcutta.  The  cost  of  making  green  tea  is  greater  than  that  of  mak- 
ing black  tea.  • 

A    NEW    TEA    I)RIP:R. 

A  new  tea  drier,  recently  invented  by  a  citizen  of  India,  has  been 
introduced  and  tested  on  the  Huldibari  tea  estate,  in  the  Dooars 
(eastern  India),  which  is  reported  to  have  proved  very  successful. 
In  a  set  of  trials  it  turned  out  500  pounds  of  90  per  cent  fired  tea  in 
one  hour,  and  700  pounds  of  moisture  was  evaporated  during  the  same 
time.  The  principle  of  the  machine  is  that  the  hot  air  is  lorced  into 
the  drying  diamber  of  the  machine  under  pressure  by  a  fan,  which  is 
a  new  idea  and  better  than  the  old  type  of  automatic  driers,  in  which 
the  hot  air  was  exhausted  from  the  drying  chamber.  It  is  claimed 
by  the  inventor  [whose  address  is  registered  at  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures] that  tea  dried  by  use  of  the  new  machine  is  superior  to  that 
made  in  the  old  way ;  that  none  of  the  flavor  is  taken  away  from  the 
tea,  nor  is  the  essential  oil  destroyed  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 
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FRUITS. 

SMYRNA    RAISINS    AND    FIGS. 
BOTH  CROPS  ARE  WELL  ABOVE  THE  AVERAGE — MARKET  PRICES. 

Writing  from  Smyrna,  Consul  E.  L.  Harris  says  that  the  crop  of 
Sultana  raisins  in  that  Turkish  district  is  estimated  at  45,000  tons. 
He  adds : 

Prices  in  the  coming  season  will,  it  is  believed,  open  at  a  higher 
level  than  is  fully  justified  by  the  extent  of  the  crop.  This  is  due  to 
the  action  of  certain  merchants  who  are  credited  with  the  intention  of 
forcing  prices.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  old  stock  on  hand  from  last 
year  and  the  present  market  abroad  being  depleted  are  two  reasons 
which  would  greatly  facilitate  a  move  of  this  nature.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  on  account  of  the  large  crop  it  will  be  impossible  to 
maintain  prices  at  the  opening  figure. 

A  crop  of  8,500  tons  of  Eleme  raisins  is  anticipated,  as  against  5,000 
tons  in  1906  and  5,500  tons  in  1905.  Dealers  anticipate  low  prices. 
September  and  October  shipments  were  made  at  $3.87  to  $5.32  per 
hundredweight  of  112  pounds,  f.  o.  b.,  according  to  description. 

Last  season  proved  unfavorable  for  the  majority  of  shippers  of 
figs.  Owing  to  overlarge  forward  sales  prices  were  started  unex- 
pectedly high,  and  the  keen  competition  to  obtain  figs  to  fill  orders 
already  booked  caused  prices  to  be  firmly  maintained  during  Septem- 
ber and  to  be  even  advanced  in  October,  despite  the  falling  markets 
abroad.  It  is  therefore  expected  that  export  merchants  at  Smyrna 
will  be  a  little  more  reserved  this  year.  Foreign  buyers  are  also 
evincing  more  care  as  to  the  dealers  with  whom  they  contract.  If 
this  poncy  is  carried  out  it  is  probable  that  the  fig  trade  in  general 
will  be  healthier  and  more  satisfactory  to  those  immediately  inter- 
ested than  it  has  been  for  years.  The  present  prospects  for  tne  crop 
are  exceptionally  favorable.  The  trees  are  laden  with  fruit  appar- 
ently free  from  all  blight.  The  yield  is  estimated  at  120,000  loads, 
or  26,500  tons,  as  against  24,800  tons  in  1906  and  22,000  tons  in  1905. 


VALENCIA    RAISIN    CROP. 
THE  PRODUCTION  IS  DOUBLE  THAT  OF  LAST  YEAR. 

Consul  C.  S.  Winans,  of  Valencia,  reports  that  the  prospect  for 
the  present  raisin  crop  of  that  part  of  Spain  is  very  much  better  than 
that  of  1905  or  1906,  to  which  he  adds : 

About  30,000  tons  of  raisins  will  be  produced  in  this  district  for 
export,  about  twice  the  amount  produced  last  year.  The  fruit  will 
be  somewhat  smaller  in  size  than  those  of  other  years  owing  to  the 
lack  of  rains  during  the  growing  season.  During  the  last  two  years 
the  drying  season  was  very  unfavorable,  with  the  result  that  the 
raisins  for  both  years  were  very  badly  cured,  causing  a  good  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  both  to  buyers  and  sellers. 

Packers  do  not  seem  to  be  united  as  to  opening  prices,  but  from 
present  indications  it  is  expected  that  they  will  open  at  about  $4.60 
per  hundredweight,  packea  ready  for  shipment,  for  the  cheapest 
grade,  which  American  buyers  usually  select,  cla\rcv\Tv«  \.\\^\,  >Jcvfc^ 
can  not  import  the  higher  grades  at  a  proftt.    T\ve  ?vtv^?\,  O^^m^'sfc's..^ 
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known  as  "  fine  offstalks,"  "  finest  offstalks,"  "  selects,"  and  "  4-crown 
layers,"  range  in  price  from  $5.50  to  $7  per  hundredweight.  Most 
01  these  are  exported  to  England  and  Germany.  Freight  rate  to 
New  York  is  20  shillings  ($4.86)  and  10  per  cent  for  80  half  boxes 
of  28  pounds  net  of  raisms.  Last  year's  crop  of  raisins  is  exhausted. 
Even  the  retailers  here  can  not  secure  any  for  the  local  trade. 


ALMERIA    GRAPES. 
PRODUCTION   OF   VINEYARDS   AND   SHIPMENTS   TO   AMERICA. 

• 

Consular  Agent  A.  E.  Carleton,  reporting  from  Almeria,  says 
that  the  first  shipment  from  that  Spanish  port  for  the  United  States 
contained  something  like  10,000  barrels  of  Almeria  gi'apes.  Concern- 
ing this  year's  crop  results,  he  says : 

The  season  was  slightly  early  owing  to  excellent  weather  conditions, 
and  if  these  continue  during  the  cutting  of  the  fruit,  buyers  in  the 
United  States  may  be  reasonably  sure  of  good  fruit.  Reports  have 
gone  forth  that  the  total  nmnber  of  barrels  this  fall  would  reach 
2,500,000,  but  the  latest  advices  from  all  parts  of  the  Province  indi- 
cate that  the  sanguine  expectations  of  two  months  ago  will  scarcely 
be  realized.  Conservative  estimates  at  present  place  the  total  crop 
at  about  2,000,000  barrels. 

The  production  in  weight  of  each  vine  is  said  to  be  less  than  usual, 
owing  to  lack  of  water,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  grapes  will  be  of 
excellent  keeping  quality  and  free  from  spots. 

The  Fruit  Shippers'  Association  will  not  allow  more  than  25,000 
barrels  to  be  loaded  in  any  one  boat  for  New  York,  since  the  ship- 
ments last  year  of  30,000  and  40,000  barrels  in  one  steamer  did  not 
Erove  to  be  favorable  to  good  delivery.  There  will  also  be  direct 
oats  to  Boston  and  one  or  two  to  Philadelphia. 


APRICOTS    AND    PRUNES    IN    FRANCE. 
GOOD    CROPS   REPORTED EFFECT  ON    IMPORTATIONS. 

Consul-General  R.  P.  Skinner,  of  Marseille,  reports  that  both  the 
almond  and  apricot  crops  in  France  have  been  good  this  year,  and 
low  prices  are  jDrevailing  for  fruit  and  kernels.  At  present  Levant 
apricot  kernels  are  quoted  at  $21.23  per  220  pounds,  and  October 
deliveries  are  quoted  at  $18.33.  The  French  prune  crop  is  expected 
to  be  a  good  one,  and  if  the  quality  should  oe  first  class  importa- 
tions in  the  usual  quantity  will  not  be  required  for  domestic  needs. 
American  exporters  should  obtain  a  general  agent  in  France  and 
thereby  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  market,  which  consumes 
American  fruit  from  year  to  year  according  to  domestic  crop  results. 
[A  list  of  Marseille  firms  engaged  in  this  business  is  on  file  at  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

APPLES    IN    GREAT    BRITAIN. 
ONE-HALF  OF   TOTAL    IMPORTS    ARK   FROM    THE   UNITED    STATES. 

A  report  from  Consul  F.  W.  Mahin,  at  Nottingham,  states  that 

oScial  figures  show  that  Great  Britain's  annual  import  of  apples  is 

now  nearly  9,000,000  bushels.  OT\c-W\i  VW  \w\\>v^tV\'?>  ^c^kvIW  United 
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States.  The  total  from  all  the  British  possessions  is  under  4,000,000 
bushels;  Canada's  share  is  about  3,000,000,  and  Australasia's  nearly 
SOOpOOO.  The  import  from  all  foreign  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  is  therefore  small.  The  favorite  apples  in  the  British 
market  are  certain  kinds  from  the  United  States,  but  it  is  believed 
here  that  the  entire  demand  for  imported  apples  could  be  met  by 
Canada  and  Australasia. 


DISTILLING    INDUSTRY. 

ALCOHOL    IN    FRANCE. 
FARMERS  AS  DISTILLERS  UTILIZE  RESIDUE  OF  CROPS  AT  A  PROFIT. 

Consul-General  E.  P.  Skinner,  of  Marseille,  states  that  the  French 

farmer  has  had  a  long  experience  as  a  distiller  of  alcohol,  and,  true  to 

his  national  instinct,  has  discovered  sources  of  profit  in  material 

which  in  other  countries  would  go  to  waste,  concerning  which  he 

writes : 

A^  a  manufacturer  this  experience  has  taught  him  to  confine  his 
labors  to  damaged  crops  or  residue  and  to  send  his  best  potatoes,  wine, 
and  grain  to  market  for  what  they  will  command.  The  importance 
of  the  still  as  an  agricultural  accessory  is  especially  striking  in  the 
south  of  France,  where  the  chief  crop,  and  often  the  only  crop,  is 
that  of  wine.  But  even  in  the  south,  where  for  several  years  the 
price  of  wine  has  been  ruinously  low,  the  farmer  has  every  advantage 
in  selling  his  wine  if  it  be  sound  and  good.  It  seems  to  me  to  Be 
highly  desirable  that  our  American  farmers,  now  considering  this 
subject  as  a  practical  question,  proceed  under  no  illusion  that  first- 
class  crops  can  be  converted  into  alcohol  in  small  domestic  stills  on  a 
profitable  basis.  What  is  done  in  the  south  of  France  with  signal 
success  is  to  distill  defective  wine  and  pressed  grape  cake  or  "  marc." 
By  utilizing  these  materials  an  income  is  obtained  from  products 
that  could  be  employed  otherwise  only  as  fertilizers.  When  the  price 
of  wine  falls  to  an  extremely  low  level,  as  at  present,  much  or  the 
inferior  though  undefective  wine  is  distilled,  but  upon  a  large  scale, 
in  well-equipped  plants.  The  farmer-distiller  operates  with  small 
devices,  which  he  can  procure  in  great  variety  at  from  $30  to  $250 
each.     Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  as  to  price. 

ALCOHOL   DISTILLED    CHIEFLY   FROM    BEETS. 

Upon  this  subject  I  have  received  the  following  letter  from  Deroy 

Fils  Aine,  one  or  the  principal  manufacturers  of  distilling  apparatus 

in  this  country : 

I  regret  to  be  unable  to  furnish  you,  in  reply  to  your  inquiries,  witli  a  calcula- 
tion as  to  the  comparative  yield  in  money,  to  a  farmer,  arising  from  the  sale  of 
a  ton  of  potatoes  direct,  and  from  the  product  of  a  ton  of  potatoes  converted  into 
alcohol.  In  France  we  are  not  informed  exactly  as  regards  potatoes,  l)ecause  it 
suffices  for  us  to  know  that  the  cost  of  potato  alcohol  is  materially  higher  than 
alcohol  produced  from  beets.  For  this  reason,  you  might  say  that  the  beet  Is 
the  sole  source  of  production  of  industrial  alcohol  in  France.  I  mention  merely 
as  a  memorandum  that  there  are  some  grain  distilleries,  which  are  in  reality 
merely  yeast  manufactories,  whereof  the  alcohol  is  in  reality  a  by-product. 
Formerly,  there  was  a  more  important  distillation  of  grain,  but  the  prevailing 
tariff  taxes  on  grain  have  ^topped  that  method  of  production.  If  our  grain 
duties  were  removed  or  reduced,  we  would  have  recourse  to  the  manufacture  of 
grain  alcohol  rather  than  that  of  potatoes,  because,  eveu  iu.  Oei:m^\i^,\q\i<fc^^^«aX. 
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quantities  of  potatoes  are  distilled,  the  business  is  possible  only  in  the  case  of 
small  agricultural  distilleries,  which  are  favored  by  a  premium  or  bounty  of 
special  character. 

Here  in  France  the  agricultural  distiller  is  not  at  present  benefited  by  any 
bounty,  this  applying  both  to  small  as  well  as  great  producers,  and  as  potatoes 
are  dearer  here  than  in  Germany,  it  is  impossible  to  distill  them  advantageously. 
As  to  the  distillation  of  beets,  this  ceases  to  be  profitable  when  the  price  of 
alcohol  descends  below  $6.75  per  2G.41  gallons. 

There  are  two  classes  of  small  distillers  in  this  country — farmers 
who  work  up  their  own  wine  and  cider,  grape,  apple,  or  pear  cake,  and 
traveling  distillers,  who  go  from  place  to  place  working  up  raw  ma- 
terial either  at  an  a^eed  price  or  for  their  own  account.  As  a  rule, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Marseille,  farmers  employ  these  itinerant 
distillers,  who  come  with  their  portable  stills  and  make  alcohol  for 
from  5  to  10  cents  a  liter  (1.05  quarts)  according  to  the  degree,  usually 
about  70.  The  product  must  be  rectified  and  brought  up  to  86°,  the 
actual  price  of  which  is  $9.26  per  100  liters  (26.41  gallons).  The 
margin  of  possible  profit  is  really  not  great,  the  wholesale  price  being 
held  in  check  by  the  high  consumption  tax  of  $55  per  100  hters  (26.41 
gallons.) 

THE   LOWEST-PRICE  STILL. 

The  still  of  lowest  cost  offered  for  sale  by  a  first-class  French  manu- 
facturer, within  my  knowledge,  consists  of  an  alembic,  a  sheet-iron 
furnace,  and  accessories,  quoted  at  $30.88.  This  combination  has  a 
boiler  capacity  of  10  liters  (2.64  gallons).  The  same  combination  is 
offered  in  all  sizes  up  to  a  boiler  capacity  of  1,000  liters  (264.17  gal- 
lons), worth  $388.  The  same  manufacturer  makes  portable  stills,  the 
smallest  of  which  has  a  boiler  capacity  of  200  liters  (52.83  gallons) 
and  sells  for  $225,  and  from  that  up  to  stills  of  1,000  liters  (264.17 
gallons)  capacity,  selling  for  $604. 

Wliile  nearly  every  product  of  the  farm  can  be  and  is  distilled  for 
special  purposes,  the  French  farmer  is  chiefly  interested,  as  before 
stated,  in  the  utilization  of  the  residue  resulting  from  wine  and  cider 
manufacture,  and  in  the  south,  of  flowers  and  aromatic  plants.  It  is 
quite  a  common  occurrence  in  the  Alps  to  pass  farmhouses  where  the 
crops  having  been  gathered  the  farmer  and  his  sons  are  forking  fra- 
grant lavender,  like  so  much  hay,  into  a  huge  caldron  from  which 
it  will  issue  in  the  form  of  essence.  The  ordinary  raw  material, 
which  every  wine  and  cider  grower  is  certain  to  have,  is  a  "  marc  "  or 
fruit  cake,  which  can  be  distilled  as  it  comes  from  the  press,  but  is 
better  used  after  fermentation  is  complete.  It  should  be  stored  in 
vats,  casks,  or  silos  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  contact  with  the  air, 
which  is  very  prejudicial  when  it  occasions  secondary  fermentation. 
If  proper  precautions  are  taken  the  "  marc  "  can  be  kept  for  several 
months  to  the  advantage  of  the  alcohol,  thus  enabling  the  farmer  to 
proceed  with  the  distillation  when  his  ordinary  farm  labors  are  over. 
Finally,  as  all  grape  residues  contain  bit  art  rate  of  potash,  this  also 
may  be  saved  after  the  process  of  distillation,  by  withdrawing  the 
liquid  in  tubs  or  casks  in  which  branches  have  been  placed,  upon 
which  the  tartar  crystallizes.  As  the  liquid  cools,  the  tarter  adheres 
to  these  branches  and  the  sides  of  the  cask.  The  water  is  drained  off 
when  cold,  and  the  tartar  shaken  from  its  place  of  deposit. 

DISTILLATION   OF  DRY  RAISINS — EASY  WORK  FOR  FARMERS. 

Dry  raisins  may  be  treated  much  like  fresh  grape  or  apple  "  marc" 
The  dry  fruit  is  first  macerated  in  three  to  five  times  its  weight  in 
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tepid  water,  according  to  its  proportion  of  sugar.  After  two  days 
fermentation  begins  and  lasts  five  to  six  days  only.  The  temperature 
of  the  material  should  be  maintained  at  about  77°  F.,  and  it  should 
be  stirred  three  times  a  day.  When  the  mass  ceases  to  bubble,  fermen- 
tation is  terminated,  and  distillation  may  be  commenced.  The  wine 
obtained  is  first  distilled,  and  then  the  solid  matter  is  handled  like 
the  fresh  grape  "  marc." 

All  of  these  distilling  processes  are  within  the  easy  grasp  of  men  of 
ordinary  intelligence,  and  offer  new  sources  of  revenue  to  the  farmer, 
particularly  in  the  fruit-growing  regions,  where  thousands  of  bushels 
of  wine  and  cider  residue  are  returned  to  the  soil  or  burned,  and  where 
inferior  apples  are  at  times  not  even  gathered  for  lack  of  a  remunera- 
tive market.  If  American  manufacturers  will  provide  first-class  stills 
of  moderate  price,  and  encourage  farmers  to  make  use  of  them,  the 
latter  will  have  a  new  rainy-day  occupation  that  is  both  interesting 
and  moderately  profitable. 

In  France  farmers  desiring  to  convert  products  of  their  own  land 
into  alcohol  are  compelled  to  declare  to  the  taxgatherer  of  their  dis- 
trict the  number  and  capacity  of  their  stills  in  order  to  enjoy  virtual 
immunity  from  official  supervision.  If  they  employ  a  continuous- 
system  still,  with  a  capacity  of  200  liters  (52.83  gallons)  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  they  are  classed  as  professional  distillers,  and  subjected 
to  another  regime;  if  their  stills  are  not  continuous-system  devices, 
and  do  not  contain  over  500  liters  (132.08  gallons)  at  a  time,  they 
enjoy  all  the  farmer's  special  privileges.  [Photographs  of  the 
farmers'  and  traveling  stills  are  filed  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


ALCOHOL    IMPORTS    OF    TURKEY. 
RUSSIA  SUPPLIES  THE  LARGEST  PART  OF  THE  SHIPI^IENTS. 

Consul-General  E.  H.  Ozmun,  of  Constantinople,  is  indebted  to 
the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bulletin  for  an  advance  copy  of 
the  following  report  on  the  alcohol  trade  of  Turkey,  which  he  has 
translated : 

Turkey  imports  much  alcohol.  It  is  almost  entirely  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  raki  (local  brandy  containing  a  little  aniseed  and 
sometimes  aromatized).  Some  liquors  are  also  made  from  it,  but 
almost  exclusively  imitations.  It  is  also  used  to  increase  the  alcoholic 
strength  of  Turkish  wines  intended  for  exportation,  and,  finally,  it 
is  used  for  industrial  purposes,  but  these  are  insignificant. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  Ottoman  public  debt — and  these 
are  reliable — ^there  was  imported  into  the  Turkish  Empire  in  the  year 
1321  (1905-6)  26,250,395  pounds  of  alcohol,  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year  oi  126,563  pounds.  In  Constantinople  the  importation  of 
alcohol  during  the  year  1322  (1906-7)  amounted  to  4,762  barrels. 
These  barrels  weigh  about  710  kilos  (1,562  pounds)  gross.  The  tare 
is  about  110  kilos  (242  pounds),  leaving  net  600  kilos  (1,320  pounds). 
The  average  contents  is  about  670  liters  (liter=1.0567  quarts).  Of 
course  it  is  understood  that  the  weight  of  the  barrels  and  their  con- 
tents is  not  invariable.  They  differ  slightly  according  to  the  factory 
from  which  they  originate.  Of  these  4,762  barrels,  4,088  came  from 
Russia;  the  remainder,  674  barrels,  principally  from  Hungary,  Ger- 
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many,  and  Eoumania.    Greece,  Italy,  and  Egypt  also  made  a  few 
small  shipments. 
Russian  alcohol  is  distilled  from  beet  root,  barley,  and  rye;  Hmi- 

firian  and  Roumanian  alcohol  from  corn;  German,  from  beet  root; 
gyptian,  from  sugar  cane,  and  Greek  alcohol  from  dried  raisins. 
This  latter  alcohol  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  importers,  as  its 
use  is  limited  to  the  making  of  douzico  (signifies  "  straight,"  "  plain," 
and  is  the  name  for  raki  which  is  not  aromatized  with  mastic  gums,) 
and  its  importation  has  ceased. 

METHODS  OF  SHIPMENT — ^FORMER  AMERICAN   TRADE. 

Russia  delivers  its  alcohol  f.  o.  b.  Odessa,  Hungary,  and  Germany 
at  their  distillery ;  Roumania  sells  c.  i.  f .  Constantinople.  Alcohol  is 
always  sold  for  cash  against  documents.  The  Russian,  Austrian,  and 
German  Governments  allow  a  subsidy  on  their  alcohols  shipped 
abroad ;  Roumania,  which  had  adopted  this  system  of  "  drawback  " 
and  in  consequence  made  large  sales  of  alcohol  in  Turkey,  had  to 
abandon  it,  finding  it  onerous,  and  her  sales  in  the  Turkish  Empire 
have  diminished  considerably.  Hungarian  and  German  alcohol  is 
sometimes  shipped  in  tank  cars. 

Turkey  imports  entirely  rectified  spirit;  it  weighs  94 ^^  to  97®, 
according  to  the  season.  In  this  marKet  the  alcoholic  strength  is 
measured  by  degree — that  is  to  say,  by  Carter's  alcoholometer  (39^** 
of  Carter  corresponds  with  98°  Gay  Lussac). 

The  actual  price  of  alcohol  works  out  to  about  45  francs  the  100 
kilos  c.  i.  f.  Constantinople  ($3.96  per  100  pounds).  This  is  a  very 
high  price;  previously  it  was  much  lower,  less  than  one-half  this 
figure.  Alcohol  is  sold  locally  at  so  many  okes  (2.83  pounds)  per 
Turkish  lira  ($4.40) — for  example,  27  okes  (83^  pounds)  for  a 
Turkish  lira,  which  is  reckoned  at  103  piasters.  The  price  is  based  on 
the  net  weight.  The  value  of  the  empty  barrel  is  deducted,  as  these 
fine  oaken  barrels  are  much  in  demand  by  exporters  of  wine,  who  pay 
at  the  present  moment  140  piasters  silver  each  ($5.70). 

At  one  time  America  exported  to  Constantinople  alcohol  of  good 
quality  in  barrels  of  200  to  220  kilos  (440  to  484  pounds).  Un- 
doubtedly the  handling  of  these  barrels  was  much  easier,  but  as  they 
were  expensive  and  would  only  sell  at  a  very  reduced  price  (the  use 
for  barrels  of  this  size  being  limited)  it  weighed  heavily  on  the  cost 
of  the  alcohol.  The  importation  of  American  alcohol  did  not  con- 
tinue. Alcohol  is  an  important  article  of  import  in  this  market,  of 
which  Russia  now  has  almost  the  monopoly.  [The  names  of  the 
principal  importers,  as  given  by  the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
are  placed  in  the  foreign  trade  directory  of  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures.] 

JAMAICA    RUM    IMPROVEMENT. 
COLONIAL   GO\T:RN^rENT   PROMOTES   A    LEADING    ISLAND    INDUSTRY. 

Consul  F.  Van  Dyne,  of  Kingston,  makes  the  following  report  on 

the  governmental  aid  being  given  in  Jamaica  to  the  development  of 

the  rum  industrv : 

An  illustration  of  the  diligence  of  the  British  Government  in  fos- 
tering and  developing  any  promising  industry  of  her  colonies  is 
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found  in  the  course  of  instruction  now  being  given  at  the  Government 
laboratory  near  Eangston,  on  the  "  Science  of  Rum  Manufacture." 
A  few  years  ago  the  Imperial  Government  appropriated  £10,000 
($48,665)  to  aid  the  sugar  industry  of  Jamaica.  A  part  of  this  was 
used  for  manures,  with  a  view  to  tne  improvement  oi  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  cane,  and  another  part  was  devoted  to  scientific  investigation 
with  the  object  of  improvmg  and  developing  the  rum  industry  of 
the  island.  As  the  results  of  this  investigation  by  the  chemists  at 
the  Grovemment  laboratory  it  has  been  determined  what  process  takes 

Slace  in  the  fermentation  of  the  rum  and  what  produces  particular 
avors  and  qualities  in  the  rum. 

To  give  producers  the  benefit  of  these  investigations,  the  course  of 
instruction  mentioned  is  being  given  to  a  class  of  distillers  and  estate 
managers  who  have  come  from  the  plantations  in  all  parts  of  the 
island.  They  are  divided  into  classes  and  each  sees  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation and  distillation  going  on  before  him;  he  is  shown  the 
changes  which  take  place  and  the  different  methods  of  treatment  nec- 
essary in  producing  common  rum  and  flavored  rum. 


BELGIUM    BARS    ABSINTH. 
GOVERNMENT    PASSES    A    LAW    PROHIBITINO    ITS    HANDLING. 

Charge  d'Affaires  Robert  W.  Bliss,  of  the  American  legation  at 

Brussels,  forwards  the  original  text  of  a  law  forbidding  the  making 

and  selling  in  Belgium  of  absinth  as  well  as  its  importation  into  the 

country.     This  law  went  into  final  effect  on  July  27.    The  Bureau 

of  Manufactures  has  translated  the  main  feature  of  the  law  which 

reads: 

The  manufacture,  transportation,  sale,  as  well  as  the  exposing  for 
sale,  of  absinth  are  punishable  by  a  fine  of  from  26  to  500  francs, 
and  imprisonment  for  a  period  of  from  eight  days  to  six  months,  or 
either  of  these  penalties.  The  merchandise  is  confiscated.  The  im- 
portation of  absinth  is  prohibited,  but  this  j)rohibition  does  not 
extend  to  shipments  in  transit  under  the  supervision  of  the  customs 
authorities. 


PIMENTO   IN  JAMAICA. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLANT  AND  ITS  BERRIES. 

Consul  F.  Van  Dyne,  reporting  from  Kingston,  gives  the  follow- 
ing information  concerning  pimento  (Eugenia  pimenta)  and  the 
monopoly  of  this  spice  by  the  island  of  Jamaica: 

Pimento,  a  dark-colored  berry,  is  the  size  of  a  pea  with  the  remains 
of  the  calyx  attached,  and  possesses  an  odor  and  flavor  resembling  a 
mixture  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmegs,  from  which  fact  it  derives 
the  name  of  allspice.  While  an  inferior  variety  grows  in  Mexico  and 
parts  of  Central  and  South  America,  Jamaica  is  the  only  country  in 
the  world  from  which  pimento  is  exported. 

The  tree  is  a  handsome  one,  attaining  a  height  of  30  feet,  with  a 
light  ashen  or  brown  colored  bark,  which  peels  off  in  flakes  as  the 
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trunk  increases  in  size.  It  grows  wild,  and  plantations  or  pimento 
walks  are  established  by  allowing  a  piece  of  land  near  pimento 
trees  to  become  overgrown  with  bush,  in  which  the  birds  deposit  seeds 
from  thepimento  berries  eaten  by  them,  and  from  these  seedlings 
grow.  When  the  plants  reach  a  certain  size  the  bush  is  cleared  and 
the  pimento  trees  are  allowed  to  grow  up.  To  insure  the  best  results 
the  trees  should  not  be  permitted  to  grow  closer  than  20  feet  from 
each  other.  Thev  will  grow  on  a  poor  soil,  provided  it  is  friable 
and  well  drained,  as  is  the  case  on  the  rocky  mountain  slopes  of 
Jamaica. 

AGE  OF  PLANT  BEFORE  YIELDING. 

The  tree  yields  a  crop  when  it  is  seven  years  old  and  the  crops 
increase  each  year  until  it  attains  its  full  size.  The  berries  are  gath- 
ered while  green,  after  the  blossom  falls.  The  usual  method  pursued 
is  for  a  person  to  climb  the  tree  and  break  off  the  young  branches 
and  throw  them  down  to  the  women  and  children,  who  pick  the 
berries  from  the  stalks,  separating  the  green  berries  from  the  ripe 
ones,  and  then  carry  them  to  the  drying  places.  The  berries  are 
dried  on  trays  exposed  to  the  sun,  in  the  same  manner  as  coffee,  the 
process  lasting  from  three  to  twelve  daj^s.  American  fruit  evap- 
orators are  sometimes  used  for  drying  the  berry  in  wet  weather. 
When  sufficiently  dry  the  seeds  rattle  '»\'nen  shaken  and  are  of  a  dark 
spice  color.  A  third  of  the  weight  of  the  berries  is  lost  in  drying. 
They  are  packed  in  bags  or  casks  for  shipment.  In  favorable  seasons 
as  much  as  a  hundredweight  of  dried  spice  has  been  obtained  from 
a  single  tree. 

Ripe  pimento  berries  are  used  to  make  pimento  dram,  a  native 
drink.  Stems  from  the  tree  are  fashioned  into  walking  sticks  and 
umbrella  handles.  From  the  leaves  of  the  pimento  an  essential  oil 
is  distilled,  which,  added  to  rum,  makes  bay  rum.  The  average 
annual  export  of  pimento  is  about  75,000  bags,  weighing  on  an 
average  of  145  pounds  each.  For  the  year  ending  March,  1906,  the 
amount  was  91,(35  hundredweight.  The  year  ending  March  31  last 
it  was  85,294  hundredweight. 

NEW  CROP  RESULTS PI3IENT0  SYNDICATE. 

The  crop  for  1905-G  fell  short  about  17,000  hundredweight,  owing 
to  the  heavy  and  destructive  rains  when  the  berries  were  forming 
on  the  trees,  and  for  1906-7  was  less  than  the  average  crop  by  about 
23,000  hundredweight,  because  of  the  prolonged  drought.  As  the 
drought  has  continued,  this  year's  yield  is  expected  to  be  very  small, 
I^robably  not  to  exceed  40,000  hundredweight.  This  has  operated  to 
raise  the  price  in  Jamaica  from  16  shillings  ($3.89)  a  few  months 
ago  to  21  shillings  ($5.10)  at  the  i:)resent  time. 

There  has  been  for  some  time  an  association  in  Jamaica  known  as 
the  Jamaica  Pimento  Syndicate,  organized  with  the  object  of  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  the  local  producers  against  foreign  speculators. 
Recently  a  new  compaii}',  the  Jamaica  Industries  (Limited),  has 
been  formed  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  pimento 
growers  of  the  colony  to  enter  into  written  agreements  to  sell  all 
their  pimento  at  a  fixed  and  remunerative  price  to  the  company,  and 
to  organize  in  England  a  powerful  company  with  a  capital  of  ap- 
proximately $486,000  to  deal  in  pimento  and  develop  the  industry 
in  Jamaica,  it  being  open  to  the  local  growers  to  take  as  many  shares 
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as  they  choose  in  the  stock  of  the  company,  the  balance  to  be  raised 
in  England.  Of  last  year's  crop,  valued  at  $383,947,  the  United 
States  bought  37,560  hundredweight,  or  about  44  per  cent,  the  United 
Kingdom  took  12,616  hundredweight,  and  Canada  10,663  hundred- 
weight. 

KOLA  BEVERAGE  MANUFACTURE. 

A  JAMAICAN   NUT  PROVIDES  THE  PEOPLE  WITH  A   POPULAR  DRINK. 

Consul  F.  Van  Dyne,  writing  from  Kingston,  describes  the  growing 
use  in  Jamaica  of  the  kola  nut  for  the  making  of  a  palatable  drink : 

Because  of  the  constant  demand  in  this  latitude  for  a  cooling  bev- 
erage, quite  a  number  of  aerated  water  manufactories  have  been  estab- 
lished in  this  consular  district.  Of  these  waters  the  best  is  kola, 
which  is  very  popular  not  only  among  the  natives,  but  with  foreigners. 
It  is  a  delicious,  healthful,  and  invigorating  nonalcoholic  drink,  and 
is  made  from  the  kola  or  bissy  nut  (Cola  acuminata),  the  fruit  of  a 
tree  indigenous  to  western  Africa,  which  has  been  introduced  here 
and  planted  in  considerable  quantities.  The  tree  grows  best  in  moist 
soil,  from  the  sea  level  up  to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  It  attains  a 
height  of  30  to  50  feet,  and  a  tree  when  about  10  years  old  yields 
from  100  to  150  pounds  of  nuts  annually.  There  are  two  crops  per 
year. 

The  price  of  the  nuts  varies  from  8s.  to  15s.  ($1.94  to  $3.65)  per 
100  pounds,  according  to  the  season.  The  taste  of  the  nut  when  bitten 
is  astringent  and  bitter,  but  when  acted  upon  by  the  saliva  it  rapidly 
changes  to  sweet. 

When  ripe,  the  nuts  are  picked  or  shaken  from  the  tree  and  dried, 
when  they  are  ready  for  the  market.  The  nut  is  used  to  some  extent 
in  medicine.  It  is  believed  to  possess  peculiar  properties,  among 
others  that  of  making  foul  water  healthful,  rendering  tainted  meats 
edible,  of  aiding  digestion,  and  preventing  dysentery.  It  makes  an 
excellent  tonic,  and  is  chewed  by  the  natives  as  an  antidote  for  poison, 
and  for  liver  complaint. 

Kola  contains  starch  (a  ferment  called  kolazym),  caffeine,  and 
theobromine — constituents,  respectively,  of  chocolate,  coffee,  and 
cocoa.  While  the  manufactured  kola,  which  retails  here  for  85  cents 
per  case  of  2  dozen  pint  bottles,  can  not  be  profitably  exported  and 
sold  in  the  United  States,  the  nuts  could  be  bought  here  and  the 
drink  manufactured  in  the  States  and  sold  at  a  good  profit.  It  would 
fill  the  need  in  the  States  of  a  palatable,  sparkling,  tonic,  temperance 
beverage,  and  I  believe  would  become  very  popular  there.  It  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  coca-cola.  Kola  nuts  of  the  value  of  $988  were 
exported  to  the  United  States  from  this  consular  district  last  year. 


AGRICULTURAL  TOPICS. 

PRODUCTS    OF   THE    SOIL. 

SPANISH    CROPS. 
OmCIAL  GOVERNMENT  STATISTICS  ON   WHEAT  CROP. 

Benjamin  H.  Ridgely,  consul-general  at  Barcelona,  advises  that 
the  board  of  agriculture  has  just  published  the  following  statistics 
relating  to  the  wheat  crop  in  Spain : 

The  area  of  wheat  under  cultivation  in  1906  was  9,030,955  acres, 
the  crop  amounting  to  3,828,037  tons.  Although  the  area  under  cul- 
tivation showed  only  the  small  increase  of  407,019  acres,  the  outturn 
of  the  1906  crop  was  1,310.487  tons  in  excess  of  that  of  1905,  and 
nearly  reached  the  high  official  advance  estimate  of  over  4,100,000 
tons.  Last  year's  crop  was  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  since  1902  the  production  of  wheat  in  Spain  has  steadily 
fallen  off. 

In  proof  of  the  little  progress  made  in  promoting  irrigation  works, 
it  is  stated  that  while  the  extent  of  irrigated  land  was,  in  1905,  203,694 
hectares  (hectare=2.471  acres),  in  1906  it  was  only  202,411  hectares, 
and  the  area  of  dry  arable  land  which  in  1905  was  3,389,613  hectares^ 
was  given  as  being  3,560,487  hectares  in  the  following  year.  The 
yield  of  wheat  on  dry  land  was  2,164,359  tons  in  1905,  and  3,466,130 
tons  in  1906,  while  the  yield  from  irrigated  land  was  353,191  and 
361,907  tons,  respectively,  in  these  years. 

The  production  of  straw  during  1906  was  63,730,521  metric  quintals 
(metric  quintal=220.46  pounds)  against  42,646,288  in  1905.  Another 
consequence  of  the  large  crop  of  1906  was  to  considerably  lower  the 
price  of  all  cattle  feeds  made  from  the  by-products  of  the  flour  mills. 

CEREALS     IN     ANDALUSIA. 
SOUTHERN  SPAIN  HAS  POOR  RESULTS  IN  THIS  YEAR's  HARVESTS. 

According  to  all  reports.  Consul  L.  J.  Rosenberg,  of  Seville,  advises 
that  the  state  of  the  field  and  the  condition  of  the  cereal  crops  in  all 
the  principal  parts  of  Andalusia,  the  southern  portion  of  Spain,  are 
quite  discouraging.  He  states  that  the  following  may  be  given  as  a 
fair  summary: 

The  recent  calculations  made  by  the  agronomic  service  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Seville  show  that  the  cereal  crop  of  last  winter  is  very  inade- 
quate. The  result  may  be  stated  as  follows:  Wheat,  bad;  barley, 
rye,  and  oats,  very  bad.  The  following  figures  will  show  the  total 
production  in  metric  quintals  (metric  quintal  equals  220.46  pounds) : 
AVlieat,  674,234;  barley,  257,087;  rye,  1,007;  and  oats,  49,476. 

The  result  of  the  cereal  crop  of  the  Province  of  Cadiz   varies 

according  to  the  municipal  district.     This  difTerence  is  due  to  the 

fact  that  in  the  southern  and  eastern  ])arts  there  has  been  a  fair 

nmount  of  rain,  while  in  the  western  part  water  has  been  very  scarce. 
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The  fruit  crop  in  general  has  been  very  abundant  throughout  the 
whole  province,  which  abundance  has  caused  a  considerable  decrease 
in  prices.  Cattle  are  suffering  the  most  from  the  persistent  drought 
of  last  winter  and  the  burning  heat  prevailing  at  present.  The  pas- 
tures are  barren  and  the  wells  dry,  making  the  maintenance  of  cattle 
very  expensive.  The  owners  therefore  prefer  to  sell  at  a  low  price 
than  to  continue  the  expense  of  feeding. 

According  to  data  gathered  by  the  agronomic  service,  the  cereal 
crop  of  the  Province  of  Cordova  is  worse  than  at  first  imagined. 
Certain  districts  may  boast  of  a  fair  crop,  but  comparing  the  quan- 
tity with  the  quality  it  may  be  regarded  bad.  Had  the  quantity  been 
greater  then  the  crop  could  have  been  considered  very  good,  as  the 

?uality  of  the  wheat  is  this  year  much  better  than  that  of  last.  The 
ollowing  is  the  result  in  metric  quintals  given  by  the  agronomic 
service :  Wheat,  496,425;  barley,  230,187;  rve,  26,478;  and  oats,  35,521. 
Regarding  the  totality  of  the  seeds  produced  by  the  province,  the 
result  may  be  considered  as  very  bad,  especially  so  with  regard  to 
beans  and  chick-peas,  which  crop  in  some  districts  has  been  lost 
completely. 

WORLD'S    HOP    CROP. 
HARVESTS  ARE  LARGE  IN  QUANTITY  AND  FINE  IN  QUALITY. 

After  perusing  the  accounts  in  the  different  trade  papers  of  the 
hop  and  kindred  trades  and  comparing  them  with  those  given  in 
personal  interviews  by  important  hop  growers  and  dealers  in  that 
part  of  Germany,  Consul  William  Bardel,  of  Bamberg,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing report  on  the  prospective  world's  hop  crop  for  the  year  1907 : 

In  Bavaria,  after  the  plants  generally  had  survived  last  winter  in 
fair  shape,  the  propitious  weather  in  the  spring  helped  to  develop 
them  in  a  marked  degree.  Even  the  wet  summer,  with  mostly  biting 
cold  nights,  did  not  retard  the  growth  of  the  plants  materially.  The 
fine  weather  of  the  last  few  weeks  has  added  to  already  existing 
favorable  conditions.  To  summarize,  the  Bavarian  hop  gardens  are 
at  present  in  most  excellent  shape ;  they  are  free  from  insects,  and  the 
process  of  ripening  of  the  blossoms  into  the  fruit  is  a  very  favorable 
one.  Harvesting  began  in  August  in  some  of  the  gardens,  and  unless 
something  unforeseen  should  happen  this  year's  crop  in  Bavaria  will 
be  one  of  the  best  they  ever  had. 

Nearly  the  same  good  conditions  of  this  year's  crop  in  hops  are 
reported  from  all  over  Germany.  Wurttemberg  expects  a  fair 
medium  crop.  In  Baden  speculation  is  ripe  on  a  much  heavier  crop 
than  last  year's.  Alsace  reports  favorably,  and  Prussia  expecte 
good  results. 

In  Bohemia,  comparing  them  with  last  year's  poor  crop,  the 
prospects  for  better  results  this  year  are  extraordinarily  good.  In 
Steiermark  and  the  other  Austrian  Crown  lands  conditions  are 
reported  to  be  fine. 

In  Belgium,  which  for  a  time  had  poor  prospects  for  any  crop  at 
all,  the  hop  gardens  have  recently  so  much  improved  that  a  scant 
half  harvest  is  now  expected.  Russia  will  not  realize  as  much  of  a 
crop  as  was  hoped  for  some  time  ago.  England  expects  to  far 
exceed  the  volume  of  last  year's  hop  growing.    1\\  \\\^\i\vvl^^  ^XaXjk?. 
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of  America  the  hop  crop  for  the  year  .1907  is  not  expected  to  fall 
much  short  of  last  year  s  prolific  crop. 

LOW  PRICES  PREDICTED STATISTICAL  RETURNS, 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  year's  hop  crop  all 
over  the  world  will  be  fine  in  quality  and  large  in  quantity.  That 
prices  ■will  be  correspondingly  low  ought  to  be  a  natural  consequence, 
particularly  since  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  there 
are  said  to  be  considerable  quantities  of  last  year's  hops  still  in  the 
hands  of  growers  and  dealers.  Some  pessimistic  dealers  predict 
that  hop  growing  this  year  will  nowhere  prove  to  be  a  very  profita- 
ble enterprise.  Following  are  tables  of  the  estimated  volume  of  hops 
produced  by  the  different  countries  of  the  world,  with  figures  of 
crops  realized  last  year,  for  comparison.  The  figures  quoted  repre- 
sent American  hundredweights; 
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ALFALFA    IN    ECUADOR. 
LARGE  CLOVER  CROPS  ARE  RAISED  AT  HIGH  ALTITUDES  IN  THE  ANDES. 

Consul-General  H.  R.  Dietrich  reports  from  Guayaquil  on  alfalfa 
culture  in  Ecuador  as  follows: 

As  to  its  origin,  alfalfa  (medicago  sativa)  was  introduced  into 
Ecuador  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  century.  There  is  also  a 
species  of  alfalfa  with  yellow  blossoms  that  is  indigenous  to  the  coun- 
try and  different  from  the  European  variety,  but  with  none  of  its 
advantugeSj  and  is  not  cultivated.  The  extremes  for  the  cultivation 
of  alfalfa  in  Ecuador  are  between  1,()00  and  3,200  meters  (meter= 
39.37  inches)  above  sea  level.  Outside  of  these  limits  the  production 
is  forced  either  by  an  e.\ccss  or  want  of  heat.  The  lands  lying 
between  the  two  Cordilleras,  at  an  elevation  of  from  2,600  to  2,7M 
meters,  of  deep  sandy  soil  and  volcanic  origin,  are  best  suited  for  its 
cultivation.     The  average  temperature  at  this  elevation  is  15°  C. 

There  are  two  varietiesof  alfalfa — one  with  green  or  carmine  shoots 
and  the  other  with  violet  shoots.  The  latter  is  more  tender  and  juicy, 
with  the  f oliacious  system  more  developed ;  unfortunately,  it  requires 
very  fertile  soil  and  producew  but  little  seed.  Sometimes  the  seed  is 
sown  broadcast  in  the  field,  but  the  most  usual  manner  is  to  transplant 
the  shoots  in  lines  or  furrows  to  facilitate  irrigation.  After  each 
crop  is  cut  the  soil  at  the  roots  of  the  plant  is  loosened  and  the  field 
is  irrigated.  The  annual  cost  of  cultivating  alfalfa  is  from  $8  to  $18 
United  States  currency  per  hectare.  In  rich  soil  the  yield  is  enor- 
mous, sometimes  reaching  120,000  pounds  per  hectare  (hectare= 
2.471  acres)  per  year.  The  normal  yield  is  80.000  pounds.  In  the 
ffiblf^-lands  the  alfalfa  gives  from  five  to  seven  crops  yearly.  In  the 
very  high  altitudes,  of  2.800  metcts  o\^  mott^."\\  ■T^Mt^iVj  ^ncs,  tKree 
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crops  per  year.  As  there  is  no  winter  in  Ecuador,  the  alfalfa  is 
always  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  not  made  into  hay. 
It  has  no  enemies,  and  the  duration  of  an  alfalfa  field  in  good  land  is 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  years. 

NETHERLANDS    BARLEY    IMPORTS. 
HTTNGARIAX   PRODUCT   MAKES   THE   BEST  BEER. 

Consul  Frank  D.  Hill,  of  Amsterdam,  reports  as  follows  concern- 
ing the  importation  of  barley  into  the  Netherlands : 

There  were  imported  into  the  Netherlands  in  1906  197,318  tons  of 
barW,  as  against  191,377  tons  in  1905  and  220,104  tons  in  1904. 
California  barley  coming  from  Antwerp  is  called  Belgian  barley,  and 
the  breweries  use  a  small  percentage  of  it  for  malting  purposes.  For 
the  finer  qualities  of  beer  Hunffarian  barley  is  imported ;  for  second 
(juality,  English  and  Danish.  American  barley  is  imported  for  feed- 
ing purposes,  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  brought  from  south  Russia  and 
the  Danube,  and  the  feeders  do  not  like  it.  The  average  price  of  fair 
average  quality  of  south  European  barley  is  $44.22  to  $48.24  per 
4,400  pounds.  Malting  barley  sells  for  $68.34  to  $90.45  per  4,400 
pounds,  according  to  quality.  The  price  of  inland  two-rowed  or 
summer  barley  is  about  $2.51  per  154  pounds;  of  inland  six-rowed, 
$1.81  per  143  pounds.  The  American  product  fit  to  be  used  by  barley 
cleaners  is  not  judged  inferior  to  other  barley.  In  this  case  it  is  only 
a  question  of  price. 

POTATO    GROWING    IN    BELGIUM. 
KXPERIMENTS    BEING    MADE   TO   IMPROVE    PLANT. 

Consul  W.  P.  Atwell,  of  Ghent,  advises  that  experiments  of  a  very 
interesting  nature  have  recently  been  made  at  the  Belgian  State 
Agricultural  Institution,  with  a  view  to  improve  plants  grown  espe- 
cially on  farms.  As  a  result  of  these  experiments  it  has  been  found 
that  the  use  of  "  manganic  "  manure  has  a  very  energetic  stimulative 
action  upon  the  potato  plant,  rendering  its  culture  very  profitable. 
Similar  experiments  made  with  the  beet  root  tend  to  show  that  the 
effect  of  manganic  salts  when  applied  to  this  plant  is  quite  different. 
It  may  theren)re  be  said  that  the  beet-root  plant  would  be  considered 
as  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

TOBACCO    INDUSTRY. 

ITALY. 
INCREASE    IN    GOVERNMENT    PRODUCTION    AND    IN    PROFITS. 

Vice-Consul  H.  M.  Byington,  of  Naples,  reports  that  from  statis- 
tics recently  published  it  appears  that  the  Italian  tobacco  monopoly 
is  steadily  increasing  its  trade,  concerning  which  he  writes: 

When  the  monopolv  was  established  ten  years  ago,  in  1896,  the 
total  output  amounted  to  onlv  188,000,000  lire  ($36,284,000),  while 
in  1905  it  amounted  to  225,000,000  lire  ($43,425,000),  and  in  1906  it 
reached  the  sum  of  231,506,454  lire  ($44,680,745.62).  The  use  of 
snuff  in  Italy  has  been  annually  decreasing,  aivd  l^Q^  ^^'s*  \tfi  ^'^- 
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ception,  although  the  amount  of  decrease  was  not  so  exceptionally 
large  as  in  1905.  In  1905  the  sale  of  cigars  increased  4,684,000  lire 
($904,012)  and  in  1906  1,877,900  lire  ($362,435).  The  increase  m 
the  sale  of  cigarettes  was  much  greater,  being  4,000,000  lire 
($772,000). 

The  exportation  of  tobacco  for  the  year  1906  increased  by  1,000,000 
lire  ($193,000),  which  is  considered  very  satisfactory  considering 
the  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  monopoly  to  endeavor  to  increase  the  sales  in  the  countries  to 
which  Italian  emigration  is  proceeding,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
heavy  duty  and  internal-revenue  tax  m  America  there  would  be  a 
splendid  market  for  Italian  tobacco,  as  the  Italians  as  a  rule  prefer 
tneir  own  type  of  cigars,  etc.  In  1905  the  export  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Naples  consular  district  amounted  to  2,062  lire  ($398),  and 
in  1906  it  dropped  to  839  lire  ($162).  [Italy  draws  large  suppUes 
of  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  the  United  States,  having  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  taken  37,369,102  pounds,  worth 
$3,871,426.  The  raw  tobacco  exports  to  Italy  for  the  previous  twelve 
months  aggregated  $3,183,959,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
no,  1905,  to  $2,513,651.— B.  of  M.] 


AFRICA. 
SUCCESSFUL  CROP  OF  TTTRKI8II  TOBACCO  GROWN  IN  CAPE  COLONY. 

The  following  account  of  the  successful  growing  of  a  crop  of 
Turkish  tobacco  in  Cape  Colony  is  taken  from  a  newspaper  article 

forwarded  by  Consul-General  Julius  G.  Lay,  of  Cape  Town  : 

Owing  to  the  stringent  laws  in  force  in  Turkey  with  regard  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  tobacco,  which,  by  the  way,  is  forbidden,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
colonial  government  to  procure  the  necessary  seed  even  for  attempting  experi- 
ments, and  consequently  it  was  left  to  a  private  person  to  malie  a  move  In  this 
direction.  This  effort  was  made  a  couple  of  years  ago  by  Mr.  Stella,  wltii 
results  so  satisfactory  that  he  approached  the  agricultural  department  with 
samples,  and  the  department,  securing  the  assistance  of  several  farmers,  made 
comprehensive  trials  to  determine  whether  Turliish  tobacco  could  or  could  not 
be  grown  on  a  commercial  scale.  A  sale  by  auction  resulted  most  satisfactorily, 
and  so  sanguine  are  the  farmers  that  they  are  making  arrangements  to  go  in 
for  the  growing  of  this  tobacco  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  the  future. 

One  purchaser  remarked  that  if  the  farmers  could  grow  such  a  leaf  withoat 
experience  then  there  was  every  likelihood  of  the  imported  leaf  being  knocked 
out  of  the  market  when  they  had  had  experience,  for  after  all  it  was  by 
experience  that  the  production  of  the  leaf  improved.  A  good  Turkish  tobacco 
has  been  produced,  and  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  these  first  efforts,  satis- 
factory as  they  are,  may  even  yet  be  materially  improved  upon. 

In  view  of  the  absolute  prohibition  of  seed  exportation  from 
Turkey,  a  new  avenue  may  be  aflForded  American  growers  for  obtain- 
ing such  seed  for  experimental  cultivation  should  Turkish  tobacco 
growing  develop  into  an  industry  in  South  Africa.  Considerable 
mformation  concerning  the  culture  of  Turkish  tobacco  was  also  con- 
tained in  the  newspaper  article,  which  has  been  placed  on  file  in  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures,  where  it  can  be  consulted. 


COLOMBIA. 
EXPORTS    CHIEFLY   TO   GERMANY CULTURAL   POSSIBILITIES. 

Consul  T.  A.  Manning:!;,  of  Cv\rtugoRa,  ad\nses  that  estimates  from 
the  most  reliable  sources  avai\v\VAe  pVace  V\ve  pTo\>^\)cA^  ^:&?^QkT\, ^IXjcJowxRa 
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from  Colombia  during  the  present  season  at  about  120,000  bales  of 
62^  kilograms,  or  138  pounds,  each.    The  consul  particularizes: 

Eighty  thousand  bales  of  this  amount  is  expected  to  go  out  through 
the  port  of  Cartagena  and  almost  without  exception  the  entire  export 
will  be  sent  to  Bremen  in  Germany.  This  is  brought  about  by  the 
advancing  of  large  sums  of  money  on  the  tobacco  crop  by  German 
houses.  The  greater  portion  of  the  tobacco  will  come  from  the  dis- 
tricts of  Carmen,  Savana,  and  Sinu,  and  it  will  be  what  is  generally 
known  as  medium  strength.  It  is  said  that  if  this  tobacco  were  prop- 
erly treated  and  sweated  it  would  be  a  very  high  grade  and  would 
occupy  an  important  place  in  the  tobacco  market  of  the  world.  I  am 
informed  that  last  year  the  price  received  for  the  tobacco  of  Sinu  was 
that  of  "A  11."  I  am  informed  that  a  great  deal  of  land  suitable  and 
available  for  the  growth  of  tobacco  is  to  be  found  in  the  districts 
mentioned,  and  it  is  thought  that  if  this  tobacco  were  carefully  grown 
and  treated  that  it  would  be  a  competitor  of  the  tobacco  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico. 


NORWAY. 
IMPORTERS  DISTURBED  OVER   MARKET   CONDITIONS. 

Consul-General  Henry  Bordewich  reports  from  Christiania  that 
Norway  imports  large  quantities  of  tooacco  and  that  the  greater 
portion  of  it  is  of  American  origin.  He  adds  that  at  the  present 
time  there  is  an  agitation  going  on  there  against  the  American 
tobacco  trust,  the  local  manufucturers  and  importers  having  held 
meetings  at  which  the  situation  has  been  debated  and  different  views 
^ven  as  to  how  best  to  manage  and  buy  from  others  than  those  belong- 
ing to  the  trusts.  The  pricipal  importers  of  tobacco  in  Norway  are 
named  by  the  consul-general,  and  the  list  is  recorded  at  the  Bureau 
of  Manufactures. 


ARTIFICIAL  IRRIGATION. 

SPAIN. 
URGENT  NEED  OF  SUCH  SYSTEM  TO  BENEFIT  AGRICULTURE. 

Consul  H.  S.  Brunot,  of  Jeres  de  la  Frontera,  reports  that  Spain 

needs  irrigation  for  many  reasons,  and  the  Spaniards  realize  that  fact, 

as  is  evidenced  by  the  introduction  of  laws  touching  the  subject  at 

almost  every  session  of  Parliament,  but  thus  far  witihout  result.    The 

consul  writes : 

The  cultivated  area  of  Spain  is  a  little  over  2,000,000  acres  and  the 
barren  and  uncultivated  area  about  103,000,000  acres,  most  of  which 
could  be  rendered  productive  by  irrigation.  There  is  plenty  of  water 
if  it  were  but  utilized.  Manv  rivers  have  their  sources  in  the  moun- 
tains,  but  they  are  allowed  to  flow  to  the  sea  without  their  waters 
being  used  for  irrigation.  The  navigation  interests  are  usually  op- 
posed to  plans  for  taking  part  of  the  water  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses,  and  so   Spain   continues  to   import   enormous  quantities  of 
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cereals  and  flour  and  even  stock  feed  that  she  might  herself  easily 
produce.  Crops  are  fairly  good  when  there  is  sufficient  rain  and 
correspondingly  bad  when  there  is  not,  even  a  total  failure  being  a 
not  uncommon  occurrence,  in  fact,  being  expected  about  every  four 
years  in  certain  sections. 

AVINDMILLS  AFFORD  PARTIAL  SOLUTION  OF  PROBLEM. 

Some  few  of  the  larger  landed  proprietors  have  experimented  in 
irrigation  on  their  private  estates,  and  the  resulting  green  spots  are 
artificial  oases  in  the  expanse  of  desolation.  Within  the  l^st  few 
yeiirs  American  windmills  have  come  into  favor  and  each  year  the 
number  sold  increases.  Vineyard  owners  appreciate  them,  and  stock 
raisers  find  in  them  an  adequate  solution  oi  the  water  problem ;  but 
windmills  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  for  extensive  cultivated  areas. 
Moreover  small  farmers  and  truck  gardeners  can  not  afford  to  install 
them  or  drill  the  wells,  particularly  when  on  rented  land. 

There  is  a  proposed  law  now  being  considered  in  the  Spanish  Par- 
liament which  in  its  provisions  includes  many  features  of  the  Ameri- 
can homestead  law  and  the  new  plan  for  reclamation  of  arid  and 
semiarid  lands  and  the  sale  of  them  to  actual  settlers  on  terms  of 
long  credit.  Ten  years  is  the  Spanish  proposition,  during  which  time 
the  settler  may  not  sell  or  abanaon  his  farm.  The  example  set  by  the 
Americans  has  had  a  widespread  influence  in  Europe,  which  may 
result  in  the  reclamation  of  many  regions  by  irrigation. 


FORMOSA. 
PRESENT   SYSTEM    TO   BE    GREATLY    IMPROVED    AND    ENLARGED. 

Consul  J.  H.  Arnold,  of  Tamsui,  states  that  the  Formosan  govern- 
ment has  recently  created  an  irrigation  section  under  the  bureau  of 
public  works,  and  an  engineer  for  the  section  is  at  present  in  the 
United  States  studying  irrigation  j^roblems  there.  Mr.  Arnold  con- 
tinues: 

According  to  preliminary  reports,  the  irrigation  works  to  be  under- 
taken will  involve  an  expenditure  of  $15,000,000  gold,  to  be  divided 
into  annual  expenditures  of  $750,000  gold.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
government  to  issue  bonds  for  this  amount.  There  are  in  Formosa 
about  750,000  acres  of  land  planted  in  rice,  one-half  of  which  is 
irrigated  by  a  system  of  reservoirs  and  canals  constructed  during  the 
Chinese  regime.  The  other  half  is  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  rain- 
fall. It  is  the  intention  to  improve  the  present  system  and  to  extend 
it  to  embrace  those  fields  now  dependent  upon  the  rainfall,  thus  in- 
suring the  growers  a  constant  supply  of  water  and  also  protecting 
them  from  inundations.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  land  under  culti- 
vation in  Formosa  is  planted  in  nee,  the  annual  average  crop  of 
which  nets  20,000,000  bushels.  Sugar  cane  is  another  product  which 
requires  more  water  than  is  furnished  by  the  ordinary  rainfall.  The 
native  cane,  grown  entirely  up  to  the  time  of  the  Japanese  occupa- 
tion, required  no  irrigation,  but  the  improved  Hawaiian  and  Java 
canes,  which  are  rapidly  replacing  the  native  cane,  requires  more 
water,  thus  necessitating  some  system  of  irrigation.    At  present  there 
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are  about  90,000  acres  planted  in  cane.  The  irrigation  works  will  pro- 
vide water  for  this  area,  as  well  as  for  an  area  to  be  reclaimed  for 
planting  in  sugar  cane. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  system,  which  will  be  one  of  reservoirs  and 
canals,  when  completed,  will  provide  irrigation  for  1,000,000  acres  of 
cultivated  lands.  There  are  no  arid  lands  in  Formosa  and  the  irri- 
gation problem  is  one  having  to  do  with  the  control  and  distribution 
of  a  bounteous  supply  of  water.  A  central  ridge  of  mountains 
traverses  the  entire  length  of  the  island.  Without  some  system  of 
storage  and  distribution  of  waters,  immense  volumes  incident  to  heavy 
rainfall  are  carried  directlv  to  the  sea. 


LIVE    STOCK. 

IRELAND'S    ANIMAL    TRAFFIC. 
EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  THE  ISLAND   FOR  PAST  TWO   YEARS. 

The  following  statistics  from  Vice-Consul  A.  D.  Piatt,  of  Dublin, 
shows  the  numbers  of  each  class  of  animals  exported  from  Ireland  to 
Great  Britain  during  the  years  1905  and  1906 : 


AnimalN. 


Cattle 
Sheep 
Swine 
GoaiM . 
Horses 


1905. 

1906. 

749,131 

700,626 

363,823 

2,291 

30,723 

775,374 

657,413 

429,430 

2,417 

33,816 

Animals. 


Mules 

Asses 

Total 


i9a5. 

1906. 

10 
1, 723 

11 
1,687 

1,848,327 

1,900,098 

The  net  increase  was  51,771  animals.  The  decrease  of  43,213  in  the 
exports  of  sLeep  is  partly  attributed  to  the  fact  that  there  were  fewer 
sheep  in  Ireland  in  1906  than  in  any  year  since  1888.  There  has  been 
a  marked  decline  in  sheep  breeding  since  1900,  when  the  number  was 
4,386,876,  while  for  1906  it  was  reduced  to  3,714,832,  or  a  decrease  of 
672,044. 

On  the  other  hand  the  increase  of  swine  was  65,607,  while  the 
number  of  cattle  exported  showed  an  increase  of  26,243.  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  swine  exported  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
larger  numbers  of  swine  were  bred  in  1906  than  in  1905,  the  numbers 
for  these  years  being,  respectively,  1,244,193  and  1,164,316,  and  also  to 
the  fact  that  the  prohibition  against  the  importation  of  store  swine 
into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland  was  removed  March  1,  1906.     In 

1905  the  number  of  store  swine  exported  to  Great  Britain  was  only 
1,032,  while  in  1906  the  number  was  19,920. 

The  number  of  cattle  imported  into  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  in 

1906  for  purposes  of  breeding  or  exhibition  was  458  against  631  in 
1905  and  of  swine  for  similar  purposes  the  number  was  71  in  1906, 
against  23  in  1905.  There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
sheep  imported,  namely,  54,353  in  1906,  against  42,823  in  1905. 

The  number  of  horses  exported  in  1906  was  the  largest  since  1900.  ' 
The  number  of  horses  imported  in  1906  was  5,098,  as  compared  with 
6,007  in  1905,  a  decrease  of  909.     This  decrease  was  mainly  due  to 
the  operation  of  the  order  of  the  department  of  agriculture  in  Ireland, 
which  required  a  certificate  of  health  from  a  veterinary  surgeon  for 
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each  horse,  mule,  or  ass  imported  into  Ireland  from  Great  Britain, 
the  Channel  Islands,  or  from  the  Isle  of  Man. 


CANADIAN    HORSES    CHEAPER. 
SECOND-GRADE  ANIMALS  ARE  BRINGING  LOWER  PRICES. 

Consul  H.  D.  Van  Sant,  in  the  following  report  from  Kingston, 

shows  that  there  is  a  heavy  drop  in  prices  of  second-grade  horses  in 

the  Canadian  horse  market : 

The  cheaper  grade  of  horses  have  seriously  depreciated  in  value. 
Good  horses  are  in  demand  and  bring  good  prices,  but  second-grade 
horses  are  down  in  price.  Horses  that  sold  for  $100  to  $125  last 
spring  are  now  selling  for  $50  and  $60  each.  The  reasons  for  this 
decline  are  the  high  price  and  scarcity  of  hay  this  season  and  the 
replenishment  of  stocK  since  the  Boer  war  and  the  extra  demand  in 
the  United  States,  while  the  exportation  of  such  second-grade  horses 
to  the  United  States  has  diminished  from  year  to  year.  A  horse 
dealer  in  the  northern  district  reports  that  the  horse  market  is  at  a 
low  ebb.  He  is  a  large  dealer,  his  operations  extending  to  Toronto 
and  the  far  west.  He  says:  "A  month  ago  I  bought  a  carload  of 
horses  and  shipped  them  to  Toronto.  There  has  oeen  no  sale  for 
them,  and  for  the  past  month  I  have  been  paying  for  20  horses 
$12  per  day  for  their  stabling.  This  is  losing  money  pretty  fast,  and 
the  price  goes  down  every  day.  The  prices  are  worse  than  cut  in 
half  all  around,  and  the  country  is  flooded  with  unsalable  3  and  4 
year  olds." 


RECORD-BREAKING  HARVESTING. 

RKMARKAHLE    FEATS    CREDITED    TO    HRITISH    FARMERS. 

The  published  account  of  the  alleged  English  record-breaking  har- 
vesting in  Lincolnshire,  described  in  a  recent  report  from  Consul 
F.  W.  Mahin,  of  Nottingham,  has,  he  states,  drawn  out  narrations  of 
the  following  cases  still  more  remarkable : 

It  is  related  that  in  Warwickshire,  six  years  ago,  wheat  standing 
in  a  field  at  11  a.  m.  had  been  by  2.30  p.  m.  transformed  into  baked 
bread.  But  this  was  dilatory  in  comparison  with  a  feat  shortly  after- 
wards, in  Worcestershire,  where,  in  just  sixty  minutes  after  wheat 
had  fallen  to  the  reaper,  bread  made  therefrom  was  eaten  by  the 
reapers.  In  these  cases  a  limited  part  of  the  cut  wheat  was  taken  and 
hurried  through  the  thresher  and  mill,  whereas,  in  the  Lincolnshire 
case,  an  entire  acre  was  cut  and  the  whole  product  threshed  and  milled 
in  four  hours. 


FORESTRY  PRODUCTS. 

LUMBER    INDUSTRY. 

GERMANY. 
TIMBER    ON    GOVERNMENT    LANDS    FURNISHES    IMMENSE    INCOME. 

Consul  William  C.  Teichman,  of  Eibenstock,  in  the  following  re- 
port shows  how  the  public  forest  reserves  in  Germany  are  made  to 
yield  splendid  returns : 

Official  figures  recently  compiled  by  the  Saxon  government  for  the 
year  1906  demonstrate  a  net  revenue  of  $2,126,037  obtained  from  the 
cultivation  of  443,105  acres  of  governmental  forest  land,  an  area  of 
which  424,246  acres  represent  land  covered  with  trees  or  soil  desig- 
nated for  rotational  foresting.  The  total  area  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony  amounts  to  5,789  En^ish  square  miles,  of  which  almost  one- 
half  is  covered  with  private  and  governmental  forests.  The  state 
treasury  places  the  latter  as  its  highest  revenue  producer  after  the 
state  railway,  and  exceeding  the  income  from  all  other  sources, 
taxation  included.  The  total  quantity  of  timber  cut  during  the  year 
is  estimated  at  1,231,472  solid  cubic  vards,  210,947  cubic  yards  repre- 
senting wood  used  for  fuel  only,  and  1,020,525  sold  for  all  other  pur- 
poses. To  this  must  be  added  a  yield  in  brushwood,  cut  and  sold  for 
fuel  use  principally,  of  190,415  cubic  yards,  raising  the  total  quantity 
of  timber  and  brushwood  cut  and  sold  in  1906  to  1,421,887  cubic 
yards,  for  which  the  sum  of  $3,374,385  was  obtained,  which  amount 
was  still  increased  by  additional  revenue  from  the  leasing  of  meadows, 
hunting  privileges,  and  other  rights  to  the  total  of  $3,483,616. 

Deducting  from  this  total  figure  the  cost  of  forest  cultivation  (with 
salaries  ana  wages  of  the  entire  service  included)  amounting  to 
$1,357,580,  the  net  profit  of  $2,126,037  was  added  to  the  state  treasury 
in  1906.  There  is  nothing  unusual  in  this  result,  as  the  ten  preceding 
years  show  equally  high  figures,  a  few  slightly  exceeding  the  revenue 
of  1906,  others  being  lower  to  a  very  small  degree.  The  same  com- 
parison applies  to  the  area  cultivated  and  timber  obtained  in  ten 
years. 

ENORMOUS   REVENUE   FOR   ALL   GERMANY. 

Similar  results  have  been  achieved  in  other  German  States  by  sys- 
tematic forest  cultivation.  Nearly  50,000  square  miles  of  German 
soil,  representing  about  one-fourth  of  Germany,  have  been  adapted 
to  foresting,  the  value  of  the  wood  gained  therefrom  being  estimated 
at  $60,000,000  per  year.  In  all  the  German  States  revenue  for  the 
state  treasury  is  tne  peramount  consideration  in  determining  the 
species  of  trees  to  be  planted  on  government  land.  Formerly  the 
deciduous-tree  varieties  were  planted  in  preference  to  the  needle- 
leafed  kind.    The  principal  demand  for  the  former  was  for  fuel 
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purposes.  However,  since  coal  has  replaced  the  deciduous  tree  in 
this  respect  the  price  for  such  wood  has  fallen  accordingly.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  of  the  needle-leafed  steadily  rose  until  to-day  it  has 
become  more  profitable  to  plant  the  latter.  This  rise  is  largely  due 
to  growing  industrial  demands  for  this  variety  of  wood  for  raw 
material. 

The  graflual  increased  cultivation  of  pine  forests  in  the  mountain- 
ous region  of  Saxony  has  been  followed  by  a  remarkable  development 
of  industries  using  the  wood  of  the  pinus  picea,  the  red  pitch  pine, 
the  most  rapidly  growing  and  best  adapted  mountain  pine,  selected 
by  the  Saxon  government  because  more  profitable  than  other  species 
that  can  be  cultivated  in  this  climate  and  in  this  altitude.  It  has 
been  established  that  80  per  cent  of  the  trunk  of  the  pinus  picea  is 
available  for  industrial  purposes  alone,  in  addition  to  its  use  for 
fuel,  exceeding  in  this  respect  every  other  needle-leaf  tree,  and  by  far 
the  deciduous  species,  of  which  the  beech,  for  instance,  only  shows 
20  per  cent  of  usefulness  of  its  trunk  for  industrial  purposes.  The 
beech,  formerly  abundant  in  Saxon  forests,  has  therefore  not  been 
replanted  to  any  extent,  and  the  much  mpre  remunerative  pinus  picea 
now  predominates  all  over  Saxony.     Even  the  long  needle-leafed 

Einus  picea  excelsa,  the  German  "  tanne,"  is  therefore  disappearing 
rom  the  Saxon  forest. 

HIGH  VALUE  OF  THE  RED  PITCH  PINE. 

In  manifold  uses  the  pinus  picea  ranks  superior  to  any  other  tree. 
It  is  used  in  mine  construction,  for  building  purposes,  sash,  floors, 
shingle  roofing,  barrels,  boxes^  matches,  bottoms  and  covers  for 
musical  instruments,  resounding  boards  for  pianos,  wooden  wiring 
for  table  covers  and  window  shades,  toys,  excelsior,  furniture,  cooper- 
age material,  poles,  ladder  beams,  bean  and  hop  poles,  vine  props, 
laths  of  all  kinds,  etc. 

With  the  ascendancy  of  wood-pulp  and  cellulose  manufacturing 
the  usefulness  of  the  picea  was  increased  still  more.  An  example  of 
how  industries  follow  the  preservation  and  cultivation  of  forests  is 
furnished  by  the  fact  that  already  in  1890  as  many  as  534  wood-pulp 
factories  existed  in  Germany;  239  of  these  were  located  in  Saxony, 
where  they  consumed  575,960  cubic  yards  of  picea  wood,  representing 
a  value  of  $1,190,000.  The  beginning  of  this  industry  only  dates 
back  to  1843,  when  Friedrich  Keller,  a  Saxon,  invented  the  process. 

Since  10  per  cent  of  the  trunk  of  this  tree  is  composed  of  bark 
available  for  tanning,  it  is  also  used  for  such  purposes.  It  is  easily 
scaled  in  summer,  and  even  trees  which  have  been  felled  in  February 
and  March  can  be  thus  utilized  so  long  as  the  sap  circulates  if  the  trees 
are  stripped  of  their  branches  immediately  when  cut  down.  This 
scaling  is  considered  an  advantage  to  the  rapid  drying  of  the  logs 
and  also  in  a  measure  a  protection  against  the  ravages  of  the  bark 
beetle,  Scolytus,  the  arch  enemy  of  the  picea.  Formerly  the  resin 
from  this  tree  obtained  a  good  price,  but  the  much  cheaper  American 
article  has  entirely  displaced  the  Saxon  gum  in  the  European  market, 
although  a  superior  quality  is  claimed  for  the  Saxon  species. 

EFFECT    OF    FORESTS    UPON    CLIMATE,    MOISTURE,    AND    HEALTH. 

The  picea's  value  to  forestry  is  greatly  enhanced  because  it  flour- 
ishes where  deciduous  forests  are  greatly  hampered,  viz,  in  mountain- 
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ous  re^ons  with  altitudes  varying  from  1,500  to  4,500  feet.  The 
Saechsische  Erzgebirge,  a  range  of  mountains  separating  Saxony  from 
Bohemia,  and  of  which  Eibenstock  may  be  considered  the  central 
city  has  been  transformed  from  a  region  nonproductive,  except 
for  small  yields  of  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes,  to  one  covered  with 
pine  forests  of  the  finest  growth.  Sawmills,  wood-pulp,  paper,  and 
manufacturing  establishments  in  prosperous  condition  are  located 
throughout  this  section.  About  4,000  manufacturing  establishments, 
employing  close  to  60,000  people,  have  been  created  in  this  State 
in  connection  with  the  Saxon  forests. 

The  connection  of  forestry  with  irrigation  has  been  studied  in 
Germany  for  years.  One  authority  on  the  subject.  Professor  Eber- 
mayer,  has  conducted  extensive  experiments,  with  the  result  of  esti- 
mating that  evaporation  of  soil  water  in  forests  amounts  to  85  per 
cent  less  than  outside  of  them.  While  the  forests  do  not  create  water 
springs,  they  feed  and  sustain  them,  in  addition  to  the  preservation 
of  sou  moisture  resulting  from  protection  against  drying  winds  and 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  wnerever  forests  are  absent  drought,  storms, 
and  sudden  floods  can  create  conditions  less  frequent  in  well-forested 
countries. 

The  climatic  influences  of  forests  have  been  extensively  investigated 
in  Germany.  For  the  past  forty  years  the  Governments  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Switzerland  recorded  observations  at  their  forestry- 
meteorological  stations  which  as  yet  have  not  proven  any  material 
influence  of  the  forest  upon  the  climate  of  its  surrounding  ter- 
ritory. The  only  fact  established  by  these  investigations  has  been 
that  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  under  the  trees  in  summer 
averages  from  1®  to  3°  C.  (2°  to  6®  F.)  less  than  in  the  air  outside 
of  the  woods.  During  winter  time  it  is  the  same  for  both,  and  that 
the  mean  for  the  entire  year  shows  only  0.7°  to  0.8°  C.  less  for  forest 
temperatjire  than  outside.  The  temperature  of  the  forest  soil  was 
found  to  be  from  1°  to  3°  C.  lower  during  the  entire  year.  The 
evaporation  of  free  water  surface  in  the  woods  was  calculated  to  be 
50  to  60  per  cent  less  than  on  nonforested  soil.  These  are  the  only 
substantial  facts  thus  far  ascertained  by  these  scientific  researches 
so  far  as  climatic  effects  are  concerned. 

The  hygienic  value  of  forests  is  unquestioned  in  Germany,  their 
richness  in  ozone  and  dust- free  character  being  highly  beneficial  to 
health ;  hence  their  cultivation  in  the  neighborhood  of  cities. 


BRAZIL. 
EXTENSION   OF  RAILWAYS  EXPECTED   TO   AID  TI3IBER   INTERESTS. 

Consul-General  G.  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  reports  that 
the  development  of  the  railway  line  connecting  the  Sao  Paulo  and 
Kio  Grande  system  and  the  Sorocabana  system  in  the  southern  States 
of  Brazil  is  likely  to  lead  to  important  results  in  the  development 
of  the  country's  lumber  industry,  and  these  results  will  not  only  be  of 
importance  in  connection  with  the  railroad  enterprises  now  under- 
taken by  Americans  there,  but  may  also  have  important  bearing  upon 
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the  lumber  trade  of  the  United  States  and  Brazil.    Mr.  Anderson 
continues : 

What  the  possibilities  of  lumber  in  that  portion  of  Brazil  are  appear 
from  a  report  of  a  lumber  expert  accustomed  to  American  conditions 
to  certain  American  capitalists  interested  in  investments  in  that  por- 
tion of  Brazil,  which  report,  therefore,  is  of  especial  value  to  Amer- 
ican lumbermen.  He  started  from  Curityba,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  and  covered  the  country  between  there  and  Porto  Amazona, 
Porto  da  Uniao,  Ponta  Grossa,  Rio  Negro,  Campo  Tenente,  and 
Arancaria.  At  Amazona  he  found  considerable  small  hard-wood 
timber  on  the  river  flats,  and  saw  considerable  good  pine  on  the  ridges, 
but  the  latter  is  inaccessible  for  logging.  Between  Porto  da  Uniao 
he  found  large  quantities  of  both  pine  and  hard  wood.  From  Rio 
Negro  to  the  Iguassu  River  there  is  reported  to  be  a  very  heavy  forest 
of  first-class  trees.  Crossing  the  Vargen  River  at  Pangare  another 
such  forest  was  found,  which  is  said  to  extend  for  a  considerable 
distance  inland.  Between  Curityba  and  San  Jose  Pinhares  there  is 
also  considerable  good  timber.  Most  of  the  country  concerned  is 
settled  only  by  small  colonies,  and  there  is  great  variation  in  the 
value  of  the  timber  and  the  land  generally.  There  is  one  lot  of  tim- 
ber near  the  San  Joao  River  which  would  cut  at  least  50,000  feet 
to  the  acre. 

At  Campo  Tenente  are  three  sawmills  at  work,  whose  output  is 
about  7,000  feet  of  lumber  a  day,  all  cut  into  beer  boxes  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  According  to  the  best  information  obtainable,  there  are 
some  18  mills,  large  and  small,  in  the  lumber  country.  A  large  part 
of  the  output  goes  into  boxes  for  the  Rio  and  Argentine  trade. 
There  is  also  an  increasing  amount  of  trade  in  materials  for  matches 
and  matcli  boxes.  Considerable  round  timber,  from  8  to  12  inches,  for 
the  match  trade  is  being  shipped,  and  the  expert  thinks  that  this 
material  could  be  shipped  profitably  to  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

NATURE    AND    VARIETY    OF     TIMBER. 

The  general  nature  of  the  timber  in  the  lumber  district  varies 
considerably.  The  trees  are  usually  upon  the  flats  along  the  streams 
back  from  the  high-water  mark  and  on  the  slopes  and  ridges,  but 
none  on  the  mountains.  The  trees  are  not  at  all  uniform  in  size  or 
arrangement,  as  in  the  best  American  lumber  country,  but  stand 
generally  in  small  clumps,  with  hardwood  and  red  cedar  interspersed 
and  with  dense  growth  of  small  hardwood,  brush,  and  cane  of  many 
varieties.  The  timber  land  is  judged  in  value  by  the  number  of 
trees  upon  it  over  24  inches  in  diameter.  The  owner  of  the  land  by 
some  means  counts  the  trees  belonging  to  him  and  buyers  estimate 
the  value  accordingly,  verifying  the  count  as  far  as  possible,  but 
generally  having  little  more  than  an  uncertain  idea  of  what  they 
have  bought.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  give  an 
accurate  idea  of  how  manv  full-sized  trees  are  to  be  had  to  the  acre, 
but  the  estimates  run  from  15  to  30,  with  the  probable  average  about 
20.  Unquestionably  modern  lumbering  would  use  a  large  part  of 
the  smaller  stumpage,  which  under  the  present  system  goes  to  waste. 
In  most  of  this  Parana  country  the  ground  is  said  to  be  cheap  for 
logging.     It  is  comparatively  level,  is  well  watered,  and   branch 
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railroad  lines  can  be  constructed  readily  and  cheaply.  The  rivers 
themselves  in  many  cases  offer  exceptional  opportunity  for  trans- 
porting the  lo^  and  lumber. 

TheT)est  variety  of  what  is  known  as  the  Parana  pine  shows  char- 
acteristics more  acceptable  to  American  lumbermen.  The  trees  grow 
symmetrically,  average  50  feet  of  clear  lumber,  and  as  high  as  16 
logs  are  taken  from  one  tree.  These  logs  produce  75  per  cent  of 
No.  1  clear  lumber,  20  per  cent  of  No.  2  clear  lumber,  ana  5  per  cent 
of  shaky  and  common  limiber. 

LACK   OF   TRANSPORTATION   FACILITIES — ^PRICES   AND   BEST   MARKETS. 

The  great  desideratum  in  lumbering  in  all  parts  of  Brazil  has  been 
a  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  For  the  country  in  general,  in 
spite  of  the  rapid  extension  of  railroads  in  many  lines,  this  is  likely 
to  be  the  case  for  some  time.  Lumbering  in  the  northern  States 
also  presents  many  other  difficulties  which  are  not  found  in  the  south- 
em  States.  The  aevelopment  of  the  railroad  facilities  by  the  Ameri- 
can syndicate  now  operating  in  that  portion  of  Brazil  will  unques- 
tionably offer  many  advantages  to  prospective  lumbering. 

There  is  some  of  the  lumoer  land  of  Parana,  especially  west  of 
Guarapuava  and  Porto  da  Uniao,  which  belongs  to  the  State  and 
may  be  had  upon  contract  with  the  State  government.  Most  of  it 
belongs  to  the  individual  concessionaires  of  the  government,  gener- 
ally in  small  tracts.  Prices  reported  by  this  expert  run  from  25 
cents  to  $1.25  per  tree  of  the  size  mentioned.  The  owner  of  the  seven 
mills  near  Pahneira  recently  bought  10,000  trees  at  25  cents  per  tree. 
The  exj)ert  estimates  that  the  timber  can  be  had,  with  the  land  itself 
as  well  in  most  cases,  at  from  15  cents  to  20  cents  per  1,000  feet.  In 
most  cases  also  it  can  be  had  upon  favorable  terms. 

The  best  market  for  this  lumber  is  in  Uriiguaj''  and  the  Argentine 
Republic,  although  there  is  a  good  opening  also  for  it  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  trouble  heretofore  with  the  product  has  been  in  poor 
cutting,  poor  curing,  and  bad  handling  all  around.  .It  is  also  to  be 
remembered  that  this  timber  will  not  answer  for  the  special  uses  of 
American  pitch-pine  lumber  now  imported  here. 


BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 
LARGE  AMERICAN   INVESTMENTS   AND   PROSPECTIVE   DEVELOPMENT. 

Consul  A.  E.  Smith,  of  Victoria,  reports  that  the  sale  of  timber 
lands  in  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island  continues  to  in- 
crease each  month,  as  the  following  details  bear  out : 

The  official  report  shows  that  from  January  1  to  May  1,  1907, 
there  were  issued  by  the  provincial  government  152,2G2  licenses  for 
as  many  square  miles  of  timber  land,  from  which  the  revenue  derived 
was  approximately  $282,500.  But  the  record  was  reached  during  the 
month  of  May,  when  the  total  amount  contributed  from  this  source 
to  the  provincial  treasury  was  $137,000.  The  demand  for  standing 
timber  is  very  great,  and  American  syndicates  seem  to  be  successful 
in  securing  the  bulk  of  the  timber  lands  in  spite  of  keen  rivalry  from 
eastern  Canadians.    That  the  demand  and  sales  are  steadily  increas- 
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ing  is  shown  very  conclusively  in  the  number  of  timber-cuttmg 
licenses  issued  during  the  years  1903,  1904,  1905,  1906,  and  for  the 
first  six  months  of  tne  present  year,  which  are  officially  stated  as 
follows : 


1903 1,  307 

1904 1, 451 

1905 2, 175 


1906 3,959 

1907    (six  months  ending  June 
30) 4,245 


These  figures  are  exclusive  of  hand  loggers'  licenses  and  they  show 
a  remarkable  increase  in  the  acreage  of  land  staked,  as  each  license 
represents  approximately  640  acres,  so  that  the  number  of  acres  cov- 
ered by  timber  licenses  in  each  year  would  be : 


Acres. 

1903 836,  480 

1904 938,  040 

1905 1,390,  720 


Acres. 
1906 2,534,400 

1007     (six    monttis    ending 
June  30) 2,716,800 


EXTENSn^  PURCHASES. 

This  large  increase  for  the  first  half  of  1907,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  applications  for  licenses  shows  no  diminution, 
indicates  that  the  area  under  license  by  the  end  of  1907  will  be  more 
than  double  that  of  any  former  year.  Official  estimates  state  that 
in  British  Columbia  there  is  an  area  of  forest  afnd  wood  land  aggre- 
gating 285,554  square  miles.  All  over  this  extensive  area  are  Targe 
sections,  each  of  many  square  miles,  owned  or  leased  by  American 
syndicates  and  controlled  by  American  capital.  The  available  timber 
area  of  Vancouver  Island  alone  reaches  the  large  figure  of  8,000,000 
acres. 

As  showing  purchases  of  British  Columbia  timber  lands  made  by 
American  investors,  it  may  be  stated  that  during  the  present  year  a 
Michigan  syndicate  purchased  50,000  acres  of  tiniber  land  in  the  Kla- 
anch  River  country,  in  the  northern  part  of  Vancouver  Island,  which 
land  is  estimated  to  hold  3,000,000,000  feet  of  fir,  yellow  and  red 
cedar,  and  white  pine  lumber.  This  company  is  building  mills,  also 
a  railroad  22  miles  long  to  enable  them  to  ship  their  lumber,  making 
a  total  investment  of  nearly  $2,000,000.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
has  purchased  50,000  acres  of  timber  lands  at  Ash  and  Dixon  lakes, 
near  Alberni,  on  this  island,  on  which  are  fir  and  cedar  trees  in  large 
quantities,  the  investment  amounting  to  millions.  So  far  nothing  has 
been  made  public  as  to  whether  the  company  proposes  to  cut  and  sell 
the  timber  or  to  hold  the  property  for  an  advance. 

OTHER   INVESTMENTS CASH   ABUNDANT. 

A  syndicate  of  Iowa  capitalists  has  purchased  210  square  miles  of 
timber  lands  on  Vancouver  Island  and  the  mainland,  declaring  their 
intention  to  erect  mills  on  the  island  and  cut  lumber  for  the  export 
trade.  This  company  say  they  expect  to  invest  $2,000,000  in  the 
Province.  Other  large  purchases  by  American  syndicates  are  being 
made  every  week,  while  small  capitalists  are  also  making  investments, 
which  in  the  aggregate  foot  up  immense  sums. 

It  is  noteworth}^  that  the  most  of  the  large  investments  by  Ameri- 
cans in  British  Columbia  tiniber  lands  have  been  made  by  wealthy 
lumber  men,  who  now  own  or  have  made  their  money  in  lar^  manu- 
facturing enterprises  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.     They  have 
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literally  poured  their  monejr  into  British  Columbia,  because,  as  sev- 
eral have  declared  to  the  writer,  they  regard  the  timber  lands  in  this 
Province  as  the  last  that  can  be  secured  at  nominal  rates  on  this  con- 
tinent. As  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  forests  were  forty  years  ago  so 
are  the  timber  lands  of  British  Columbia  to-day.  This  large  amount 
of  American  cash  coming  into  the  Province  is  a  veritable  boom  to  the 
I^eople  and  Government,  Doth  of  whom  are  now  more  prosperous  than 
at  any  time  in  their  history. 

SPAIN. 
MARKET  FOR  BOARDS CURRENT  PRICES  AND  SOURCES  OF   SUPPLY. 

Consul-General  B.  H.  Ridgely,  of  Barcelona,  states  that  he  was 
recently  asked  to  supply  information  as  to  the  packing-case  market  in 
Spain,  to  which  he  responds: 

There  are  a  number  of  wood-pulp  board  (wood  cardboard)  manufac- 
turers in  Spain,  and  wood  pulp,  imported  chiefly  from  Norway  and 
Sweden,  enters  largely  into  its  manufacture.  There  are  large  forests 
of  pine  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  the  wood  contains  too  much  resin 
for  making  wood  pulp  and  is  useful  only  in  commerce  as  lumber  for 
building  and  for  making  fruit  boxes  and  other  light  packing  cases. 

The  principal  manufactured  products  of  Spain  which  are  shipped 
in  packing  cases  are  textile  fabrics,  patent  medicines,  canned  fish, 
preserved  fruits,  and  other  food  products;  but  the  greatest  exporta- 
tion in  packing  cases  is  fruit.  Millions  of  boxes  of  raisins  and  lemons 
are  packed  every  year;  this  also  applies  to  oranges,  figs,  and  other 
fruits,  as  well  as  to  onions  in  crates.  These  fruit  boxes  are  small 
and  are  very  cheaply  made  from  Spanish-grown  pine  and  to  some 
extent  of  wood  imported  from  Portugal.  For  big  cases,  also  for 
cases  for  liquids  in  bottles,  white  pine  from  Austria,  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  Canada  (spruce)  is  used,  being  the  cheapest  wood  known 
in  this  market. 

TARIFF   RATES   AND   QUOTATIONS. 

To  come  in  as  raw  material  it  must  only  be  roughly  sawn  or 
hewn  and  in  pieces  of  at  least  1.57  inches  thick,  thus  being  admitted 
at  5  pesetas  ($0,965)  per  cubic  meter,  or,  say,  roughly,  about  $2  per 
1,000  superficial  feet.  If  in  small  pieces,  or  made  into  cases,  it  is 
classed  as  manufactured  goods,  and  it  pays  2  pesetas  and  10  centimos 
($0,405)  per  100  kilos,  say  about  $6  per  1,000  superficial  feet.  Wood- 
pulp  boards  in  thin  sheets  pay  32  pesetas  ($6.17)  per  100  kilos;  if 
in  thick  sheets,  then  it  pays  12  pesetas  ($2.31)  per  100  kilos,  or  about 
$21  per  ton,  but  if  not  to  be  utilized  for  anything  excepting  making 
paper  of,  as,  for  instance,  if  full  of  holes,  then  it  pays,  as  raw  mate- 
rial only,  a  duty  of  $0,145  per  100  kilos,  say  $1.45,  per  ton.  Under 
the  first  customs  schedule  indicated  it  woula  appear  that  the  duty  is 
nearly  prohibitive  as  against  wood-pulp  board  or  cases. 

Prices  of  wood-pulp  board  in  this  market  do  not  depend  either 
upon  the  thickness  or  the  dimensions  of  the  articles.  Thick  or  thin 
sheets  are  all  sold  by  weight  at  the  same  price.  Recent  prices  quoted 
are  as  follows:  For  any  quantity  less  than  GOO  kilos  (1,320  pounds), 
36  pesetas  ($6.10)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds) ;  for  600  kilos,  or  any 
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quantity  above  that  amount,  35  pesetas  ($5.95)  per  100  kilos,  less  2 
per  cent  discount  for  cash. 

Barcelona  is  also  a  considerable  market  for  cardboard  made  from 
paper  pulp.     This  product  sells  at  19  pesetas  ($3.22)  per  100  kilos. 


FRANCE. 
SUPPLY   OF   TIMBER   DECREASING    RAPIDLY — ^PURCHASES   ABROAD. 

Consular  Clerk  Milton  B.  Kirk,  of  Paris,  reports  that  the  wooded 
hills  of  France,  a  most  important  factor  for  an  agricultural  country, 
are  being  rapidly  denuded.  The  effects  of  this  defore^tion  is  thus 
outlined  by  Mr.  Kirk : 

France  contains  in  all  over  23,500,000  acres  of  wooded  lands.  The 
State  owns  about  2,707,000  acres,  which  are  well  guarded  and  taken 
care  of,  and  the  various  Departments  and  communes  possess  some 
3,472,000  acres  of  forest  which  are  not  so  well  managed.  The  remain- 
ing timber  is  owned  by  private  interests,  and  often  large  tracts  are 
sold  to  speculators,  who,  after  cutting  off  the  trees  regardless  of  size, 
sell  the  land  for  grazing.  Due  to  this,  resinous  trees  are  fast  disap- 
pearing, the  ash  and  acacia  can  scarcely  be  found,  the  poplar  is  be- 
coming rare,  and  the  chestnuts  of  the  mountains  have  nearly  disap- 
peared. Gaul,  once  the  home  of  the  great  oak  forests,  now  has  to 
seek  other  countries  to  furnish  the  necessary  supply  of  oak,  and  at 
present  France  imports  more  than  $7,000,000  worth,  inferior  to  that 
once  grown,  from  Austria,  Roumania,  Russia,  Germany,  and 
America. 

Without  counting  the  larger  imports  of  foreign  wood — teak,  mahog- 
any, ebony,  etc. — France  imported  in  190G  from  Sweden,  Norway, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Roumania  over  $20,000,000  worth  of  pine  wood 
for  building  materials,  $500,000  worth  of  mine  props,  and  with  the 
vast  amount  of  timber  used  for  paper  making,  there  was  a  grand 
total  of  $30,000,000.  France  now  pays  over  $14,000,000  to  foreign 
countries  for  the  privilege  of  building  her  homes.  Out  of  each  100 
ships  that  carry  this  lumber  only  10  fly  the  French  flag,  the  others 
being  English,  Norwegian,  Dutch,  or  German,  France  paying  out 
$10,000,000  freight  to  these  countries  for  the  2,200,000  tons  they  ship. 
Add  to  this  $6,000,000  duty  and  it  is  seen  the  consumer  pays  an 
enormous  sum  for  timber,  some  of  which  could  readily  be  grown  at 
home,  for  the  soil  of  France  lends  rapidly  to  arborculture  and  the 
timber  is  superior  to  that  grown  abroad. 

In  1905  France  exported  $16,000,000  worth  of  wood  products  and 
$16,400,000  worth  in  1906.  The  average  annual  value  of  the  French 
forests  reaches  $57,753,000,  which  represents  a  revenue  of  $6  a 
hectare  (2.471  acres).  At  the  present  time  the  Frenchman  who  re- 
plants trees  on  suitable  ground  will  create  a  capital  of  $200  for  each 
hectare. 


MINES  AND  MINERALS. 

COAL    INDUSTRY. 

CHINA. 
VAST    AREAS    BEING    EXPLOITED OUTPUT    OF    MINES. 

Consul  W.  T.  Gracey,  of  Tsingtau,  furnishes  the  following  particu- 
lars regarding  mining  in  north  China : 

The  mining  concession  of  the  Shantung  Mining  Company  extends 
to  an  area  of  30  li  (10  miles)  on  either  side  of  the  railwajr  which  has 
been  built  with  German  capital  from  Tsingtau  to  Tsmanfu,  and 
which  passes  through  two  known  coal  fields — Fengtsze,  about  170 
kilometers  (102  miles)  from  Tsingtau,  and  the  valley  of  Poshan  and 
Tzu-ch'uan,  about  290  kilometers  (168  miles)  from  Tsingtau,  ad- 
joining which  are  the  iron  mines  of  the  Tieh-shan,  near  Chin-ling- 
chen.  Whether  there  are  any  other  mineral  deposits  within  the  area 
of  the  concession  which  it  will  be  worth  exploitinor  is  not  known ;  at 
any  rate,  the  mining  company  has  secured  two  such  important  fields 
that  they  will  be  sufficient  to  monopolize  its  attention  for  many  years 
to  come. 

The  coal  field  of  Wei-hsien  is  remarkable  for  the  irregularity  and 
distribution  of  its  coal  seams,  and  the  preliminary  boring  trials  have 
shown  that  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country  has  at  one  time 
been  the  scene  of  violent  volcanic  eruptions,  which  have  so  disturbed 
the  coal  deposits  that  nearly  a  whole  year  was  lost  by  the  mining 
engineers  in  finding  a  continuous  seam. 

POCKETS  OF  COAL  EMBEDDED  IN  GRANITE. 

The  theory  advanced  to  account  for  the  pockets  of  coal  embedded  in 
the  granite,  which  were  discovered  and  have  been  exploited  by  the 
Chinese,  is  that  the  action  of  water  on  the  imeven  surface  of  the  sub- 
sidiary bed  of  granite  caused  deposits  of  coal  forming  vegetable 
matter  in  the  crevices,  where  they  could  not  be  washed  away,  leaving 
the  upper  surface  of  the  granite  bare.  The  remains  of  the  Chinese 
shafts  are  distributed  in  small  clusters  where  these  pockets  are  found, 
and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  outcropping  granite.  As 
the  Chinese  miner  can  not  go  deeper  than  180  feet,  on  acount  of  his 
inability  to  cope  with  the  increasing  volume  of  water  which  has  to 
be  removed  to  permit  of  work  being  carried  on,  it  is  not  known  how 
deep  these  pockets  are.  Their  lateral  area  is  so  small  that  the 
Chinese  have  practically  ceased  to  mine  them,  and  as  they  were 
valueless  as  mines  worked  under  modern  principles  the  engineers 
turned  their  attention  to  other  places  where  coal  had  not  been  found 
on  the  surface. 

After  boring  for  a  year,  during  which  only  fa*anite  and  volcanic 
tufa  were  found,  they  struck  a  seam  of  coal  about  9  feet  thick  at  a 
depth  of  450  feet.    The  Wei-hsien  coal  is  a  bituminous  eo«il  c,o\vl^\\v\\\^ 
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about  30  per  cent  of  gas.  It  burns  with  a  clear  flame  and  does  not 
cake  like  the  Japanese  coal,  and  it  has  also  the  advantage  of  having  a 
lighter  smoke.  During  the  year  1906  the  Fengtzse  mine  (Wei-hsien 
district)  raised  163,000  tons  of  coal,  which  was  disposed  of  as  follows: 
Sold  at  the  shaft,  including  that  used  at  the  mine,  109,465  tons;  sold 
at  Tsingtau,  32,126  tons;  sold  for  export,  23,444  tons,  and  sold  for 
bunker  coal  at  Tsingtau,  3,879  tons.  The  total  increase  of  these  mines 
shows  a  gain  of  29,223  tons  over  the  year  1905. 

DEPOSITS   OF  ANTHRACITE — METHOD   OF   MINING. 

The  valley  of  Po-shan,  in  which  are  the  district  towns  of  Po-shan 
and  Tzu-chuan,  is  about  20  miles  long  and  from  200  yards  to  nearly 
6  miles  broad.  The  whole  of  this  valley  is  a  vast  bed  of  coal,  situate 
at  a  deeper  level  in  the  middle  and  appearing  on  the  surface  at  the 
edges,  wnere  it  has  been  forced  upward  by  the  pressure  against  the 
limestone  of  the  surrounding  hills.  xVt  the  northwest  exit  of  the  val- 
ley the  coal  bed  is  interrupted  by  a  chain  of  limestone  hills,  but  it 
commences  again  and  continues  in  undiminished  quantity  in  a  west- 
erly direction  for  another  20  miles  between  the  main  range  on  the 
south  and  the  Chang-tai-shan  on  the  north.  In  this  valley  and  its 
branches  are  situated  the  mining  centers  of  Pu-chi  and  Pu-chuan. 

The  best  quality  of  anthracite  coal  is  found  near  the  surface  in  the 
Hei-sham  Valley,  and  it  is  on  account  of  this  coal  that  Po-shan  has 
been  famous.  It  is  principally  used  in  manufacturing  coke,  which, 
owing  to  its  lightness,  can  be  transported  farther  by  wheelbarrow 
than  the  heavier  coal.  Unfortunately  the  Chinese  have  of  late  been 
unable  to  cope  with  the  water  in  the  shaft,  and  most  of  the  mines 
have  been  obliged  to  suspend  work.  The  method  of  removing  water 
is  extremely  primitive.  A  basket  woven  of  willow  twigs  is  passed 
from  one  man  to  another  and  is  then  emptied  into  a  ditch  at  the 
mouth  of  the  coal  pit.  As  the  galleries  are  low  and  narrow — about 
3  to  4  feet  in  diameter — the  miners  are  obliged  to  work  in  a  sitting 
position,  and  during  the  time  that  water  is  being  removed  from  the 
mine  other  work  has  to  cease.  The  side  galleries  are  short  and  are 
shored  up  with  millet  stalks  supported  by  short  wooden  props.  In 
a  country  devoid  of  timber  the  cost  of  shoring  up  extensive  ^Ueries 
and  ill  addition  the  difficulty  of  removing  the  water  is  so  considerable 
that  the  Chinese  miners  are  prevented  from  going  far  into  a  seam  of 
coal.  The  cost  of  timber  may  also  account  for  the  small  diameter  of 
the  galleries,  which,  if  enlarged,  would  need  extra  support.  The 
coal,  loaded  on  low  wooden  trucks,  with  iron  wheels,  manufactured 
at  Chin-ling-chen  from  Tieh-shan  iron,  is  run  along  the  galleries  on 
wooden  rails  until  the  bottom  of  the  main  shaft  is  reached,  and  is 
then  hoisted  by  wicker  baskets  attached  to  a  pulley  on  a  framework 
built  over  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  pulled  by  horses. 

LOW    PRICE   OF    COAL   AT   THE    MINE TRANSPORTATION. 

The  Tzu-chuan  coal  mine,  which  is  worked  by  foreign  machinery 
supplied  by  an  English  firm,  was  closed  in  1891.  In  1898,  the 
machinery  having  been  partially  repaired,  it  was  put  up  by  a  Can- 
tonese at  the  foot  of  the  Hung-shan  and  used  instead  of  pumping 
apparatus.  The  native  coal  pits,  bein^  situated  at  a  higher  level, 
were  thereby  drained  of  the  water  which  had  put  a  stop  to  their 
workings.     Work  was  then  resumed  with  great  vigor,  and  the  Can- 
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tonese  draws  a  royalty  for  keeping  the  mines  dry.  The  Hung-shan 
surface  coal  is  not  as  good  in  quality  as  that  taken  from  the  high 
Hei-shan  mines,  and  is  not  suitable  for  coke.  The  best  quality  of 
lump  costs  from  5  to  G  cash  a  catty  (approximately  2  mills  for  1^ 
pounds)  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  seconcf  quality  about  3  cash.  The 
transport  by  wheelbarrow  has  been  calculated  at  about  6  cents  a  ton 
for  each  third  of  a  mile,  and  this  must  necessarily  limit  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  to  a  very  small  radius,  notwithstanding  its  low  initial 
cost.  Of  course  to  places  on  the  railway  the  cost  or  transportation 
has  been  greatly  decreased,  but  to  other  places  in  the  interior  of 
Ohina  it  can  not  be  transported  at  prices  which  will  compete  with 
wood  and  charcoal  generally  in  use. 

SUCCESSFUL   DISCOVERY   TESTS — BRIQUETTES. 

The  Shantung  Mining  Company,  in  the  supposition  that  the 
superior  Hei-shan  coal  Avhich  crops  out  at  the  head  of  the  valley  is 
the  continuation  of  the  main  coal  bed,  has  attempted  to  strike  it  at 
a  lower  level  nearer  the  main  railway  line,  which  crosses  the  entrance 
of  the  valley.  Boring  trials  have  been  carried  on  with  very  satis- 
factory results.  The  Po-shan  mines  raised  in  1906  7,13G  tons.  Bri- 
quettes are  now  being  manufactured  from  the  smallest  coal  mixed 
with  coal-tar  pitch.  Coal-washing  machinery  was  set  up  by  the 
mining  company  during  the  year  and  commenced  operations  in  July. 
The  capacity  or  this  ingenious  contrivance,  which  is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  Far  East,  is  150  tons  per  hour.  The  size  of  the 
washed  coal  is  from  one-fourth  inch  to  3-inch  pieces,  which  are 
turned  out  by  the  machine  in  three  qualities.  At  Tse-chuan  the  first 
seam  of  excellent  coal  was  reached  in  July,  and  the  amount  raised 
there  was  mostly  sold  and  used  locally.  A  greater  output  will  com- 
mence after  the  mounting  of  the  macninery  now  in  Tsmgtau. 

OUTPUT    AND    CONSUMPTION NEW   PLANTS    BEING    INSTALLED. 

The  mines  of  the  Chinese  Engineering  and  Mining  Company,  while 
no  longer  the  only  source  of  coal  supply  in  north  China,  continue  to 
occupy  the  first  place.  The  total  output  of  the  mines  in  1906 
amounted  to  958,075  tons,  as  compared  with  851,523  tons  during  1905. 
The  railways,  including  the  consumption  of  the  Imperial  Railroads 
of  North  China,  the  Peking-Kalgan  Railway,  and  a  portion  of  that 
of  the  Ching-han  line,  took  130,077  tons  as  locomotive  fuel.  The 
supply  of  bunker  coal  to  steamers  required  48,320  tons.  The  local 
market  at  Tientsin  and  the  immediate  vicinity  consumed  201,155  tons; 
into  Manchuria,  by  rail,  were  sent  43,184  tons,  and  the  sales  made 
locally  at  the  mines  and  at  various  stations  along  the  railways, 
exclusive  of  Tientsin,  amounted  to  302,882  tons.  The  exports  by 
steamer  to  Shanghai,  Chinkiang,  and  Hankow  were  102,015  tons, 
and  to  the  northern  ports  51,298  tons.  The  ports  of  Tsingtau  and 
Lung-kow  are  now  largely  supplied  with  coal  from  the  Shantung 
mines.  No  serious  attempt  has  been  made  as  yet  to  widen  the  market 
for  this  company's  coal,  as  the  places  and  uses  named  above  have 
absorbed  nearly  the  whole  output.  Every  effort  is  now  being  made 
to  increase  the  output,  and  there  has  been  a  heavy  expenditure  on 
new  plants  during  the  past  year  with  that  end  in  view.  The  mines 
of  the  Peking  syndicate  in  northern  Honan  have  encountered  obstacles 
and  setbacks  which  have  greatly  delayed  their  development.     Never- 
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theless  there  is  from  these  mines  a  regular  production  of  a  very  good 
quality  of  anthracite  coal,  which,  besides  supplying  the  consumption 
of  the  locomotives  of  the  Tao-ching  Railway,  is  largely  used  as  hard- 
coal  fuel  at  Tientsin.  A  14-foot  seam  was  reached  in  March,  1906, 
and  a  12-foot  one  in  November,  1906.  An  excessive  flow  of  water  and 
other  difficulties  have  made  a  heavy  output  impossible,  but  work  is 
energetically  proceeding  toward  the  overcoming  of  these  difficulties, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  large  supplies  of  coal  will  be  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket in  1907.  Another  mine  wnich  is  already  a  regular  producer  and 
of  which  fireat  hopes  are  entertained  is  the  Tsing-kiang  mine  in 
Shan-si.  This  mine  produces  both  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  of 
good  quality,  and  besides  suppjving  fuel  for  the  Shan-si  Railway  and 
coke  for  Government  mints  it  lurnished  household  fuel  to  a  consider- 
able  extent  to  the  residents  of  Tientsin  and  is  seeking  larger  markets. 


BRITISH    INDIA. 
INCREASED   PRODUCTION   AND  DECREASED   IMPORTATION. 

Consul  E.  Haldeman  Dennison,  of  Bombay,  tells  of  the  increasing 
production  of  coal  in  India  in  the  following  report: 

One  of  the  great  industries  of  India  is  that  of  coal  mining. 
At  the  end  of  1885  the  average  annual  output  for  the  previous  ' 
decade  was  only  1,227,197  tons;  in  the  next  decade  the  average  had 
risen  to  2,758,640  tons,  and  in  that  ending  with  1905  it  was  7,626,592 
tons.  The  production  for  1906  was  9,784,250  tons.  Most  of  the  coal 
mines  are  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  which  last  year  contributed  88 
per  cent  of  the  total  output.  Outside  of  this  province  the  most  im- 
portant mines  are  those  at  Singareni,  in  Hyderabad.  With  the  in- 
crease in  production  there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  coal,  and  this  has  resulted  in  the  curtailment  of  the 
imports  of  the  foreign  article.  The  greatest  quantitv  ever  imported 
was  848,878  tons  in  1877-78.  In  1896-97  there  was*^  still  an  import 
of  half  a  million  tons,  but  since  that  date  there  has  been  a  rapid  fall 
until  it  was  reduced  to  257,000  tons  in  the  last  year.  Bombay  has 
always  been  the  largest  importer,  with  Burma  second.  The  United 
Kingdom  furnishes  nearly  all  of  this  foreign  coal,  with  small  quan- 
tities coming  from  Japan  and  Australia. 

The  exports  of  Indian  coal  have  increased  even  more  rapidly  than 
the  production  in  the  last  ten  years.  In  1906  over  4,000,000  tons 
were  exported.  Of  this  amount  Ceylon  took  more  than  one-half. 
The  Straits  Settlements  take  a  considerable  amount,  and  small  quan- 
tities are  shipped  to  Aden,  east  African  ports,  Hongkong,  and  even  to 
San  Francisco,  whither  steamers  take  coal  and  bring  back  petroleum, 
it  being  cheaper  when  the  sea  freight  is  exceptionally  low  to  carry 
coal  from  India  by  sea  than  to  transport  American  coal  by  railway 
into  that  port.  Almost  all  the  coal  shipped  as  private  merchandise 
goes  from  the  port  of  Calcutta.  There  are  no  reliable  statistics  to 
show  just  how  the  Indian  consumption  is  used,  but  it  is  known  that 
the  railways  take  about  30  per  c(Mit  of  this  and  the  jute  and  cotton 
mills  about  15  per  cent.  Indian  coal  is  also  consumed  on  steamers  of 
almost  all  lines  that  touch  at  Indian  i)orts,  for  which  purpose  over 
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1,000,000  tons  are  used.     The  domestic  consumption  is  very  small, 
so  that  the  remainder  is  undoubtedly  used  for  industrial  purposes. 

The  coal  now  being  worked  is  near  the  surface,  and  with  the  cheap 
hibor  employed,  India  is  able  to  deliver  its  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth 
cheaper  tnan  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  average  price  per 
ton  delivered  on  board  freight  car  was  $1.40  in  1906-7,  the  freight 
rate  to  Calcutta  being  73  cents  and  the  average  sea  freight  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Bombay  was  $1.62  per  ton.  With  the  industrial  development 
of  India  the  coal  industry  will  undoubtedly  develop  at  even  a  greater 
rate  than  it  has  in  the  past  and  more  modern  methods  of  mining  will 
be  adopted.  There  is  therefore  a  great  opportunity  for  the  introduc- 
tion OT  American  coal-mining  machinery  if  efforts  would  only  be 
made  by  our  manufacturers  to  that  end. 

ACTIVITY    OF    TRADE. 
BETTER  PRICES   A^'D   INCREASED  DEMAND NEW    COMPANIES. 

Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael,  in  an  article  on  the  production  of 

coal  in  India,  in  part,  says : 

The  Jheria  mine,  in  Bengal  Province,  produced  during  the  year 
1,076,591  tons,  or  42  per  cent  of  the  output,  and  took  first  place  as  a 
producer,  which  position  the  Ranegunj  mine,  also  in  Bengal,  had  held 
for  years.  The  highest  production  of  the  former  mine  was  3,650,563 
tons  last  year,  or  37  per  cent  of  the  total  production.  Of  the  total 
imports  of  coal  for  1906,  257,000  tons,  Japan  furnished  32,100  tons, 
and  Australia,  16,400  tons,  all  of  which  was  taken  by  private  con- 
cerns. The  total  consumption  of  coal,  so  far  as  the  Government  sta- 
tistics show  from  1904-5  to  1906-7,  three  years,  was  as  follows : 


ToiiR.  ;      Tons 


Railway  consumption I    2,700,000  li  Jute  mills |         500,000 

Buiikcrcoal !    1,000,000  j   Cotton  mills 610.000 

Inland  steamers i       4.')0, 000  I   Other  ways,  industrial  and  domestic. I      2,  ueiS,  000 


Calcutta  exports  more  coal  than  any  other  port  in  India.  In  1906 
she  shipped  96,000  tons.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Indian  coal  is 
used  on  nearly  all  steamers  that  touch  India.  In  many  cases  it  is 
mixed  with  Welsh  coal,  but  the  quality  of  Indian  coal  has  improved 
so  much  in  the  last  few  years  that  many  steamers  consider  it  nearly 
equal  to  Welsh  coal  and  are  satisfied  to  use  it  unmixed. 

There  were  20  new  coal  companies  organized  during  the  year,  with 
a  nominal  capital  of  $2,941,666.  This  activity  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  increase  in  the  price  of  Indian  coal  and  the  increased  demand 
for  it. 


WALES. 
PROSPEROUS    CONDITION    OF    THE    MINES. 

Consul  J.  H.  Johnson,  of  Swansea,  writes  of  the  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  the  coal  industry  in  Wales  as  follows: 

The  coal  industry  of  South  Wales  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
the  first  half  of  this  year  showing  an  increased  production  of  more 
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than  a  million  tons.  The  coal  trade  in  Wales  generally  may  be 
desciibed  in  a  similar  manner.  All  of  the  South  Wales  anthracite 
mines  are  within  the  district  accredited  to  me. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30  $48,272  worth  of  anthracite  coal 
was  exported  to  San  Francisco.  It  is  expedient  here  to  call  the 
attention  of  Californian  and  other  American  coal  importers  to  the 
fact  that,  in  addition  to  being  an  inferior  coal,  Red  vein,  being  tender, 
makes  a  lot  of  small  coal  during  transportation,  which  small  size  is 
of  very  little  value ;  whereas  the  residue  of  better  quality  coals,  such 
as  Big  vein  and  Peacock,  could  be  used  as  nuts  and  beans  for  con- 
sumption in  American  stoves.  To  describe  the  present  boom  I 
append  herewith  current  prices  per  ton  of  what  are  known  here  as 
anthracite  coals,  together  with  prices  for  the  same  period  in  1906,  given 
in  shillings  and  pence  (1  shilling  =  24  cents ;  1  pence  =  2  cents) : 


Present  \^^^^  ^o^ 
^T^     same  pe- 


Malting  large 

Big  vein  and  Peacock  vein . . . 
Red  vein 


Present   Prices  for 


prices. 


25s.         I    '20s.  I  Big  vein  cobbles,  niachinc- 

228.  6d.  I    13s.»d.  Ii      made '    24s. 

27r.  6d. 


17s.         I     9s.  3d.  1    Big  vein,  nuts. 
I  I    Big  vein,  peas. 


168.  6d. 


same  pe- 
riod 1906. 


I8s.  M. 

19s. 

12s. 


There  is  an  increasing  demand  which  threatens  to  exceed  the  pro- 
duction, and  new  collieries  are  being  opened  and  old  ones  are  being 
reopened.  The  celebrated  Welsh  smokeless  steam  coal  has  also 
reached  over  20s.  per  ton  f .  o.  b.  steamers.  Like  anthracite  there  is 
an  upward  tendencv.  The  steam  coal,  although  mined  several  miles 
away  from  Cardin,  is  shipped  chiefly  from  that  port.  The  huge 
dock  now  in  course  of  construction,  besides  having  up-to-date  facili- 
ties, will  be  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  vessels  afloat. 
Movements  are  also  on  foot  to  make  Swansea  a  naval  station,  and 
the  port  has  been  chosen  one  of  five  suitable  for  such  an  important 
center;  and  I  have  it  from  good  authority  that  Swansea  wnll  be 
favorably  considered  owing  to  its  splendid  geographical  position, 
being  at  least  one  tide  nearer  the  Atlantic  than  other  Bristol  Channel 
ports. 

PRICES    AND    WAGES    ADVANCING. 
FUTURE   OUTU^OK    REGARDED    AS    VERY    PROMISING, 

Vice-Consul  A.  S.  Phillips,  reporting  from  Cardiff,  says  that  the 

coal  trade  throughout  the  South  Wales  coal  field  continues  to  improve, 

the  prices  are  going  up,  advances  in  wages  cheerfully  conceded,  and 

the  future  is  very  promising.     Some  of  his  particulars  follow : 

The  best  large  steam  coal  is  being  firmly  quoted,  per  ton  f.  o.  b., 
up  to  $5.84;  the  cheaper  qualities,  $3.71,  and  the  best  bunker  small 
coals,  $3.22.  The  high  prices  are  not  due  to  any  artificial  inflation, 
and  there  is  no  likeBhood  of  any  great  and  sudden  reaction.  The 
coming  of  winter  will  have  the  tendency  to  increase  rather  than 
decrease  the  volume  of  trade,  which  will  help  keep  the  prices  firm 
and  probably  bring  on  further  advances.  Exports  for  the  quarter 
ending  June,  1907,  were  7,451,271  tons,  showing  an  increase  of 
G10,507  tons  over  the  same  period  of  the  year  previous.  The  increase 
over  the  first  three  months  of  1907  was  80,012  tons.  The  number  of 
new  schemes  in  the  South  AVales  coal  region  for  the  development  of 
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the  commercial  and  industrial  interests,  the  number  of  new  collieries 
that  are  sunk,  and  the  apparent  activity  in  older  ones  are  the  favor- 
able  result.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  conciliation  board  a  5  per 
cent  advance,  beginning  with  September  1,  was  readily  granted  to 
the  workmen,  in  addition  .to  a  former  advance  of  llj  per  cent. 


ENGLAND. 
HIGH    PRICE   OF    liRITISH    RAILWAY    COAL. 

Consul  F.  W.  Maliin,  of  Nottingham,  reports  that  the  high  price  of 

coal   is   a   serious  matter   for   British   railways,   which   use   about 

12,000,000  tons  a  year  for  locomotive  purposes.    He  adds : 

The  mines  now  demand  an  advance  of  3  shillings  (73  cents)  a  ton 
on  the  last  contract  price,  due  to  the  unusual  export  demand  for  that 
grade.  This  represents  a  total  addition  to  railway  operating  expenses 
of  over  $8,000,000.  The  railways,  as  a  result,  propose  canceling  a 
preference  which  they  have  been  giving  the  mines.  For  many  years 
they  have  carried  20^  hundredweight  of  coal  as  a  ton,  thus  trans- 
porting one-half  hundredweight  (56  pounds)  free.  Now  they  notify 
the  mines  of  their  intention  to  treat  coal  the  same  as  other  commodi- 
ties. This  means  an  advance  of  about  2  per  cent  in  coal-carrying 
charges,  but  it  will  not  go  far  in  recouping  the  railways  for  the 
increased  cost  of  coal,  which  amounts  to  some  30  per  cent. 


FORMOSA. 
INTRODUCTION    OF    MACHINERY    IN    MINES. 

According  to  Consul  J.  H.  Arnold,  of  Tamsui,  there  are  about 
100,000  tons  of  coal  mined  in  Formosa  each  year.  The  bulk  of  this 
is  mined  in  the  vicinity  of  Kelung  by  native  miners,  who  for  the 
most  part  use  primitive  methods.  One  of  the  larger  mines  is  owned 
and  operated  by  Japanese,  who  have  installed  machinery  in  the  plant. 
As  a  result  of  the  success  of  this  mine,  native  owners  are  becoming^ 
convinced  of  the  economy  of  machine  methods  over  primitive  hand 
methods,  and  some  have  already  taken  steps  to  secure  machinery. 
Among  the  equipment  required  are  engines,  hoisting  buckets,  water 
and  air  pumps,  rails,  and  cars.  There  is  no  way  of  reaching  these 
native  mine  owners  except  through  some  person  conversant  with  their 
language. 

RUSSIA. 
CHEAP    Fl  EL    IN     IRKITSK BKIQIETTES    NOT    I  SED. 

Consul  Paul  Nash,  of  Vladivostok,  makes  the  report  that  the  whole- 
sale price  of  coal  in  Irkutsk  varies  from  $3  to  $3.45  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds,  while  the  retail  price  is  1  kopeck  per  pood,  or  28  cents  per  ton, 
more.  All  the  coal  used  comes  from  11  mines  not  distant  from 
Irkutsk,  most  of  which  are  situated  on  or  near  the  line  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway.  The  quality  of  these  coals  is  said  to  be  uniform,  or 
nearly  so,  and  fairly  satisfactory  for  steam  and  domestic  purposes. 
The  prices  of  firewood  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  season  and 
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the  cost  of  transportation,  and  are  generally  very  low.     Owing  to 
the  cheapness  of  coal,  briquettes  are  not  used  at  all. 

MINING  IN  SHANTUNG. 

CHINESE   HESITATE   TO   PURCHASE   MACHINERY   FOR   COLD   PYRITES. 

Consul  W.  T.  Gracey  reports  from  Tsingtau  on  the  status  of  gold 
and  lead  mining  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Shantung: 

The  machinery  imported  for  the  working  of  the  Pin^u  mines  was, 
I  am  told,  on  the  principle  of  extraction  through  quicksilver,  the  gold 
being  found  in  the  pure  state  in  the  quartz.  In  course  of  time  the 
quantity  gained  becoming  less,  the  cost  of  extraction  became  pro- 
portionally heavier,  eventually  necessitating  the  suspension  of  work. 
Subsequently  gold  was  found  in  combination  with  sulphur,  known  a» 
gold  pyrites ;  but  the  Chinese,  finding  the  machinery  they  had  wa^  use- 
less for  gaining  the  gold  when  found  in  this  combination,  were  unwill- 
ing to  go  to  the  expense  of  buying  new  machinery,  and  the  mines 
were  closed  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  had  been  made  to  export 
the  pyrites  to  Europe  for  treatment.  It  is  therefore  by  no  means 
proved  that  the  Pingtu  mines  would  not  be  profitable  if  honestly  and 
properly  worked.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  3,000  ounces  of  gold 
sand  reaches  Weihsien  annually  from  this  district,  is  there  melted 
down,  and  then  sent  via  Tsin^au  to  Shanghai  for  sale. 

Lead  has  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the  Poshan-Tzuchuan 
valley,  but  the  ore  contains  so  small  a  percentage  of  silver  that  the 
cost  of  extracting  the  metal  can  not  compete  with  the  lead  and  silver 
mines  of  Australia  and  other  countries. 


OTHER  RESOURCES. 
GERMANS    HUNT    FOR   A    DIAMOND    FIELD    NEAR    ICHOUFU. 

Vice-Consul  Ernest  Vollmer  sends  the  following  additional  report 

from  Tsingtau  on  mining  in  Shantung: 

AVhen  the  Germans  secured  the  mining  rights  throughout  Shantung 
Province  a  few  years  ago,  experts  were  sent  over  the  whole  country 
to  try  and  locate  something  worth  working.  Among  the  mining 
propositions  taken  up  after  this  expert  exammation  was  a  thorough 

Jrospecting,  covering  several  years,  of  the  diamond  field  near  Ichouru. 
t  has  been  known  lor  a  long  time  that  diamonds  existed  in  southern 
Shantung,  and  a  quantity  of  stones  are  continually  being  offered  by 
natives  in  that  locality.  The  Ichoufu  diamond  is,  as  a  rule,  not 
clear  enough  to  be  of  much  value  for  gems,  but  for  all  purposes  where 
diamonds  are  used  for  industrial  purposes,  such  as  on  marble  saws 
and  glass  cutters,  these  stones  answer  very  well.  The  district  in 
which  they  are  found  evidently  covers  a  large  area,  but  in  no  case  did 
the  Germans  manage  to  discover  the  stones  in  paying  quantities.  A 
good  deal  of  surface  work  was  carried  on,  but  everything  finally  aban- 
doned some  eighteen  months  ago.  At  that  time  the  German  foreman 
thought  he  had  found  the  right  place  to  work,  but  it  was  many  miles 
north  of  the  original  diggings  and  seemingly  not  covered  by  the  com- 
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pany's  concession,  and  as  no  arrangements  could  be  made  with  the 
native  officials  the  matter  was  dropped. 

At  present  the  output  of  the  district  is  regularly  bought  by  Tsingtau 
dealers,  but  as  the  natives  do  not  carry  on  regular  mining  operations, 
finding  the  stones  they  have  apparently  by  chance  on  the  surface,  it 
seems  doubtful  if  foreigners  will  again  try  to  locate  the  field,  as  they 
have  nothing  to  guide  them  in  their  etforts.  The  Chinese,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  not  tell  where  they  receive  their  supply,  always 
answering  any  inquiry  by  stating  that  the  farmers  wear  straw  shoes 
when  plowing;  these  shoes  they  afterwards  burn  and  occasionally 
find  raw  diamonds,  which  have  stuck  in  the  straw,  in  the  ashes. 

DEPOSITS  OF  MICA,  COAL,  AND  IRON. 

Another  mineral  property  in  the  same  reeion  which  the  Germans 
have  looked  into,  but  not  attempted  to  work  as  yet,  is  a  deposit  of 
mica.  This  mica  is  reported  to  be  rather  cloudy,  and  not  as  clear  as 
might  be  desired,  but  the  flakes  obtainable  are  oi  unusually  large  size 
and  do  very  well  for  stove  windows  and  similar  uses.  This  mica  sup- 
ply is  said  to  be  very  large,  and  would  be  a  paying  proposition  if  it 
were  not  so  far  removed  from  all  means  of  transportation.  Should 
the  Germans  build  the  proposed  railway  extension  into  that  district 
this  scheme  would  at  once  be  gotten  control  of  and  worked  by  some 
German  syndicate. 

Thus  while  the  Germans  have  done  practically  everything  in  their 
power  to  develop  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Province  of  Shantung 
they  have  thus  lar  only  succeeded  in  making  coal  mines  pay.  Aside 
from  this  they  have  iron  deposits,  which  will  undoubtedly  yield  a 
return  once  they  are  worked,  but  aside  from  that  there  is  nothing 
to  speak  of,  and  the  expectations  of  ten  years  ago  that  Shantung 
would  prove  to  be  an  enormously  rich,  but  undeveloped,  mining  dis- 
trict seem  doomed  to  disappointment. 


INDIA'S  MINERAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

INCREASED  OUTPUT  OF  MICA,  IRON   ORE,  COAL,  AND  RUBIES. 

Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  supplies  the  following 
information  on  mining  progress  in  British  India : 

The  production  of  mica  in  British  India  has  almost  doubled  within 
the  last  twelve  months.  In  1905-6  the  amount  produced  was  25,548 
hundredweight,  while  during  1906-7  the  production  was  50,438  hun- 
dredweight. Much  of  the  small  sizes  of  mica  that  was  formerly 
dumped  into  the  refuse  is  now  in  demand  for  small  mica  films  and 
for  by-products.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  deeper  the  mines  the 
better  the  quality — that  is,  the  surface  stains  on  the  mica  disappear  as 
the  mining  goes  deeper.  The  commercial  quality  is  improving  each 
year. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  manganese  ore  produced  in  India 
during  1906-7  over  the  previous  year  was  from  204,194  to  436,442 
tons,  most  of  which  was  mined  in  Mysore  State,  and  shipped  from 
ports  on  the  west  coast  of  India,  the  principal  point  of  shipment  being 
in  the  Portuguese  territory  of  Goa,  which  is  connected  with  the  in- 
terior by  railway. 

The  official  report  states  that  the  production  of  coal  in  India  for 
1906  amounted  to  9,112,663  tons,  which  is  an  met^^i^fc  oi  \?Aa?i^^ 
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tons  over  the  output  of  the  previous  year.  The  Bengal  mines  pro- 
duced within  494,843  tons  or  the  total  for  British  India.  The  so- 
called  Independent  States  produced  G90,587  tons. 

The  report  of  the  government  mines  and  mining  in  India,  including 
Burma,  shows  that  the  increase  in  the  output  of  crude  rubies  for 
1906-7  over  1905-6  was  from  217,420  to  324,410  carats. 

NUMBER   OF    MINE    WORKERS   IN   INDIA. 

The  chief  inspector  of  mines  of  India  states  that  the  average 
number  of  miners  working  underground  during  the  past  year  was 
48,508.  This  average  was  made  up  of  males,  83,053 ;  females,  39,583, 
and  children,  6,031.  This  is  an  increase  over  the  previous  year's 
average  of  19,079  miners  of  all  classes.  It  is  a  strange  fact,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  that  Indians  with  some  knowledge  of  mining  but 
better  acquainted  with  agricuhure,  are  finding  their  way  to  the  South 
Africa  mines  in  increasing  numbers.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
inducements  that  are  held  out  in  the  way  of  higher  pay,  shorter 
hours  of  work,  and  better  and  more  liberal  domestic  accommodations. 
The  report  says  that  2,307  of  such  emigrants  were  employed  last  year 
in  the  Natal  coal  mines.  The  inspector  suggests  that  if  labor  is  to  be 
attracted  to  the  Indian  mines,  and  induced  to  settle  there,  more  suit- 
able housing  accommodation  will  be  necessary. 


CLAYS  IN  MANCHURIA 

EXTENT    OF    DEPOSITS,    THE    VARIETIES    AND    PRESENT    USE. 

Consul  Fred  D.  Fisher,  of  Harbin,  sends  translations  from  a 
Kussian  newspaper  on  the  deposits  of  clay  and  cement  and  other 
joining  materials,  which  exist  in  large  quantities  in  Manchuria : 

Fire  clay  is  found  along  the  banks  of  many  mountain  streams  and 
is  very  useful  for  the  finest  chinaware,  bein^  pure  white.  There  is 
also  a  light  yellowish  or  reddish  fire  clay  which  exists  in  large  quan- 
tities and  can  be  utilized  for  fireproof  material.  Fusible  clay,  which 
is  soft  and  in  an  admixture  with  water  is  highly  plastic  and  easy  of 
dissolution,  is  of  great  value  in  removing  grease  spots,  and  can  also 
be  used  as  cloth-rolling  clay.  Brick  clay,  which  is  the  most  common 
variety,  is  used  extensively  for  building  purposes,  especially  in 
Harbin  and  the  surrounding  towns.  Along  the  Sungari  and  Jfonni 
rivers  there  are  many  deposits  of  sandy  and  blue  clays,  and  in  the 
sandy  varieties  are  found  gold  leaves.  In  addition  to  other  clay- 
silicic  compositions  deposits  of  lime  marl  are  found,  also  rotten  stone, 
which  is  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  dynamite,  crystal  glass, 
and  enamel,  and  for  polishing  and  cleaning. 

CEMENT  AXD  JOINING   MATERIALS. 

The  principal  joining  materials  used  in  structural  work  on  the  local 
markets  of  Manchuria  are  lime,  hydraulic  lime,  gypsum,  Roman 
cement,  and  Portland  cement.  Limestone  is  found  along  the  Ashehe 
and  Syaolin  ridges  and  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Shihote  and 
Alinia  ridges,  where  it  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  very  grainy, 
and  light,  often  containing  a  considerable  mixture  of  sand  and  clay, 
and  is  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  lime.  Crystalline 
limestone,  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  marble,  is  found  in 
the  Lao-Lin  ridge.  The  most  important  of  all  joining  materials  is 
Portland  cement,  which  is  made  %  V>\\tw\w^  \\w\\\  Wv^  \\me  or  the 
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mixture  of  clay  and  lime  is  thoroughly  baked,  after  which  it  is  pul- 
verized. Roman  cement  is  made  by  burning  at  a  low  temperature. 
It  does  not  slack  by  wetting  and  is  easily  pulverized  by  machinery. 
Although  there  is  an  abundance  of  lime  marl  in  Manchuria,  there  is 
no  production  of  such  cement  in  the  Russian  Far  East.  Gypsum,  in 
connection  with  anhydrite,  is  found  in  large  quantities  near  Feng- 
huancheng,  Mergen,  and  Saimatsi,  and  is  usually  accompanied  with 
sulphurous  ore  evidently  of  secondary  formation.  The  gypsum  near 
Saimatsi  is  of  a  compact,  hard,  grainy  nature  and  resembles  alabaster. 
Some  of  the  Manchurian  gypsum  contains  about  6.20  per  cent  of 
iron  oxide  and  iron  pyrites,  which  does  not  by  any  means  decrease 
its  value  in  making  joming  material.  [Copies  of  the  translations  in 
question  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  containing  de- 
tailed information  concerning  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  clay  and 
cement  referred  to.] 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  MINERALS. 

SOME  VALUABLE  ORES  AND  EXCELLENT  STONE  ABOUND. 

Consul  Gebhard  Willrich,  of  St.  John,  in  reporting  upon  the 
mineral  resources  of  New  Brunswick,  submits  the  following  compila- 
tion from  a  government  publication : 

New  Brunswick  is  inferior  to  Nova  Scotia  in  respect  to  mineral 
wealth,  but  it  possesses  some  valuable  ores  and  abounds  in  excellent 
stone.  Coal  is  found  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Province  at  many 
points,  and  is  being  worked  at  Grand  Lake  and  in  two  or  three  places 
in  Kent  County.  The  seams  are  thin,  but  close  to  the  surface  and 
easily  reached.  Albertite,  a  form  of  petroleum,  is  found  in  Albert 
County,  and  with  it  other  substances  termed  "  bituminous  shale,"  and 
also  petroleum.  Wells  of  the  latter  are  being  operated  in  Westmore- 
land County.  Iron  is  found  in  many  portions  of  the  Province  and 
has  been  worked  extensively  in  Carleton  County.  Copper  ore  exists 
in  large  quantities  and  has  been  worked  in  Westmoreland  County. 
Deposits  of  nickel,  antimony,  galena,  manganese,  and  graphite  also 
exist. 

New  Brunswick  is  abundantly  supplied  with  limestone,  the  most 
valuable  deposit  being  in  St.  John  County.  Gypsum  is  found  in 
large  quantities  and  is  extensively  quarried  in  Albert  County.  There 
are  large  quantities  of  graphite  in  various  parts  of  New  Brunswick, 
at  Hamstead,  and  in  the  Nerepis  Valley,  and  near  St.  George  in  Char- 
lotte County.  Marble  is  also  found  in  some  localities.  Freestone 
suitable  for  building  purposes  and  for  manufacturing  grindstones 
and  millstones  is  also  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Province.  Slate  is 
abundant,  and  there  is  clay  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  in  most  of 
the  countifis.  Mineral  springs  are  numerous,  the  principal  ones 
being  in  Kings  County.  Salt  springs  are  also  found  in  the  same 
county,  and  are  now  being  operated  with  profit.  The  value  of  the 
mineral  products  of  the  Province  in  1900  is  given  in  the  last  census  as 
$650,679. 

A  large  bed  of  infusorial  earth  has  been  discovered  near  St.  John, 
where  works  are  being  erected  for  the  proper  dredging  and  draining 
of  the  lake  bed  covered  with  this  earth,  which  has  an  economic  value  as 
an  excellent  polishing  material  and  is  said  likewise  to  be  well  adapted 
for  the  preparation  of  dynamite.    The  facility  ^\\-\v  ^\CvJeL  ^  Ss. 
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dissolved  by  caustic  alkalies  (potash  or  soda)  suggests  its  advanta- 
geous employment  for  the  manufacture  of  what  is  commonly  known 
as  water  glass,  or  soluble  glass,  a  preparation  largely  employed  in 
the  arts,  as  a  cement  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  stone,  lor  the 
hardening  and  preserving  of  building  stone,  in  fixing  fresco  colors 
by  the  process  of  stereochromy,  and  as  an  addition  to  soap  in  the 
preparation  of  the  so-called  silicated  soaps. 


AFRICAN  DIAMOND  PRODUCTION. 

OUTPUT  BEING  REDUCED PROPOSED  TAX  ON  UNCUT  STONES. 

Consul-General  Julius  G.  Lay  makes  the  following  report  on  the 
traffic  in  diamonds  in  Cape  Colony,  writing  from  Cape  Town : 

The  export  of  Cape  Colony  diamonds  during  1906  amounted  to 
$33,247,076,  or  a  large  increase  as  compared  with  1905,  the  greater 
Kimberley  has  discharged  500  men  in  order  to  reduce  their  output 
part  of  which,  both  cut  and  uncut,  went  to  the  United  States  through 
European  ports.  In  addition  the  export  of  Transvaal  diamonds 
through  Cape  Colony  last  year  amounted  to  $7,729,301,  Orange  River 
diamonds,  $4,046,928,  and  Rhodesia  diamonds,  $28,469. 

It  is  generally  reported  here  that  the  De  Beers  Mining  Company  at 
for  a  time,  until  the  surplus  stock  of  stones  on  hand  is  disposed  of  and 
to  maintain  the  price  of  diamonds.  The  diamond  mines  of  this  col- 
ony are  not  such  a  valuable  asset,  except  for  the  labor  they  employ,  as 
would  seem.  Seven-eighths  of  the  dividetids  of  the  principal  mines 
are  payable  outside  the  Cape  Colony,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
$9,400,000  is  spent  yearly  in  wages  in  Holland  preparing  South 
African  diamonds  for  other  markets. 

There  is  a  movement  now  on  foot  here  to  levy  a  10  per  cent  export 
tax  on  uncut  diamonds,  its  advocates  contending  that  such  a  tax 
would  bring  many  of  the  lapidaries  in  Holland  to  South  Africa,  and 
millions  of  pounds  in  wages  to  be  spent  in  this  country.  As  South 
Africa  controls  the  diamond  market  of  the  world,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  a  large  diamond  cutting  industry  should  not  be  started 
here  in  the  near  future.  If  this  measure  should  be  adopted  by  Par- 
liament, the  new  diamond  cutting  industr}^  in  the  United  States, 
employing,  it  is  estimated,  about  300  lapidaries,  would  be  seriously 
affected.  This  infant  industry  in  the  United  States  has,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  10  per  cent  duty  on  cut  diamonds,  reduced  the  ratio  of 
importations  of  cut  to  uncut  diamonds  in  ten  years  from  40  to  1  to 
2  to  1.  In  other  words,  in  1897  the  United  States  imported  $1,937,944 
cut  and  $47,865  uncut,  as  against  $25,282,118  cut  and  $11,778,119 
uncut  in  1906. 

PLATINUM  IN  COLOMBIA. 

EUROPEANS    PLAN    EXTENSIVE    3IINING EXTENT    OF    DEPOSITS. 

Writing  from  Cartagena,  Consul  I.  A.  Manning  states  that  the 
platinum  industry  in  Colombia  seems  to  be  attracting  considerable 
attention  from  abroad,  which  causes  him  to  supply  the  following 
report : 

Recently  a  French  company,  headed  by  Albert  L.  de  Lantreppe,  of 
London,  has  made  some  heavy  p\ire\\9L'=^e?>  oi  m\w\v\^  \)roperties  m  the 
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platina  district.  They  are  soon  to  send  competent  engineers  to  make  a 
complete  study  of  the  region  from  which  platina  is  taken  at  present, 
and  especially  of  their  properties.  Other  capitalists  and  companies 
have  also  recently  secured  large  holdings,  which  they  ex;pect  to  de- 
velop more  scientifically  than  nas  been  usual  in  working  the  mines. 
It  is  said  that  these  companies  will  make  an  effort  to  find  whether 

f)latina  is  found  in  quartz  deposits  as  well  as  in  placer  ground,  the 
atter  being  the  only  source  of  the  present  supply. 

The  platina  of  Colombia  has  been  found  only  on  the  headwaters 
of  the  Atrato  River  and  the  Rio  San  Juan  in  the  State  of  Cauca  and 
near  the  Pacific  coast  of  Colombia.  Most  of  these  deposits  are  also 
gold  bearing  and  they  have  been  worked  for  a  good  many  years, 
principally  for  the  latter  metal,  as  only  during  recent  years  has 
platina  assmned  a  value  sufficiently  great  as  to  give  this  metal  an 
important  place  in  the  market.  There  is  still  no  doubt  a  very  great 
expanse  of  country  rich  in  minerals  of  all  kinds  and  where  platina 
must  exist,  which  has  never  yet  been  prospected  in  a  scientific  manner. 
While  a  great  deal  of  the  platina  is  exported  through  Cartagena  and 
Barranquilla  the  export  from  Buenaventura  must  be  considerable. 
Persons  desiring  further  information  regarding  platina  or  desiring 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  exporters  and  producers  of  this  metal  might 
write  to  a  number  of  busmess  men  ot  Cartagena  interested  [a  list 
of  whom,  forwarded  by  the  consul,  may  be  secured  from  the  Bureau 
of  Manufactures]. 

MINE  RESPIRATORY  APPARATUS. 

EUROPEAN    EXPERIMENTS   DO    NOT   SHOW    DESIRED   TERFECTION. 

Several  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  use  of  respiratory  apparatus  in 
French  mines  call  forth  these  supplementary  remarks  on  the  subject 
from  Consul  ^Y.  H.  Hunt,  of  St.  Etienne  : 

The  question  of  utilizing  respiratory  apparatus  in  mines  is  far  from 
being  elucidated  in  France,  and  if  regulations  prescribing  the  em- 
ployment of  these  instruments  have  been  recently  decreed  by  the 
mining  department,  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  they  were  judged 
indispensable.  The  opinion  of  the  mining  commission  appointed  to 
study  the  subject  is  rather  against  them.  The  report  says  that  "  it 
recognizes  that  the  day  when  another  grave  accident  takes  place  in 
French  mines  public  opinion  will  not  understand  the  purely  technical 
motives  which  might  have  influenced  at  present  the  commission  in 
proposing  to  the  department  either  to  withhold  any  interference  or 
to  defer  the  solution  until  experiments  pronounced  for  or  against  the 
apparatus  already  in  use  or  those  on  trial  in  other  countries."  Con- 
sequently it  was  to  satisfy  public  opinion  that  the  use  of  respiratory 
apparatus  were  imposed  on  French  mining  companies. 

It  is  true  that  none  of  those  employed  up  to  the  present  have 
attained  the  desired  degree  of  perfection,  but  their  defects  and  the 
necessary  remedies  can  only  be  known  by  experience.  It  is  to  this 
end  that  England  and  Germany  have  been  putting  them  on  trial. 
The  Government  commission  on  mines,  appointed  a  year  ago  in  Great 
Britain,  speaks  in  its  first  report  of  experiments  made  with  fliiroront 
respiratory  apparatus.     Although  granting  that  the  results  obtained 
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Avero  satisfactory,  the  English  commission  was  somewhat  of  the  same 
opinion  as  the  P'rench.  It  found  that  certain  persons  overestimated 
the  value  of  the  apparatus  in  great  mine  disasters,  but  that  it  was 
capable  of  rendering  good  service  in  fighting  underground  fires. 


COPPER  IN  JAMAICA. 

MINING    OF   THE    IMETAL   TO   BE    GREATLY    EXTENDED. 

In  a  report  from  Kingston,  Consul  F.  Van  Dyne  says  that  while 
copper  deposits  exist  in  Jamaica,  and  numerous  attempts  have  been 
made  to  work  this  metal,  beginning  as  early  as  1857,  the  mining  of 
copper  has  not  hitherto  proved  successful  commercially.  The  consul 
writes  of  new  development  plans : 

It  appears  now,  however,  as  the  result  of  the  investigations  con- 
ducted by  an  expert  American  mining  engineer  who  has  been  pros- 
pecting here  since  last  November,  that  the  difficulties  which  have 
prevented  the  profitable  working  of  this  metal  have  been  overcome, 
and  that  paying  copper  will  be  added  to  the  list  of  staple  products  of 
the  island.  The  deposits  are  located  principally  in  the  parish  of 
Clarendon,  and  the  ore  contains  gold  and  silver  as  well  as  copper. 

Two  thousand  acres  of  land  have  been  acquired  by  the  interests 
which  the  mining  engineer  represents,  and  shafts  have  been  sunk  in 
three  places — in  one  place  to  a  depth  of  300  feet,  with  tunnels  125  and 
255  feet  long.  Tests  of  qualities  of  ore  have  been  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment chemist,  and  several  shipments  have  been  made  to  a  Denver, 
Colo.,  assay  works.  The  results  obtained  in  both  cases  yielded  copper 
in  paying  quantities.  It  is  announced  that  a  company  with  a  capital 
of  $250,000  will  be  organized  to  work  the  mines,  and  that  within  a 
short  time  operations  on  a  large  scale  will  be  begun. 

The  declared  exports  show  that  copper  ore  of  the  value  of  $1,671 
was  shipped  from  this  port  to  the  United  States  during  the  last  fiscal 
year. 

MANGANESE    IN    HAITI. 

C0N('P:SS1()N    (JRANTEI)  VOlt    working   rich   DKPOSITS. 

Vice-Consiil  Alexander  Battiste,  of  Port  au  Prince,  reports  that 
a  concession  was  obtained  from  the  Haitian  Government  by  a  busi- 
ness man  in  his  district  to  exploit  a  mine  of  manganese  discovered 
about  three  years  ago  in  Coteaux,  Province  of  Cayes.  The  vice- 
consul  adds: 

A  merchant  interested  in  the  enterprise  who  recently  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the  mining  district  states  that  he  found  the  ore  more 
or  less  in  some  places  in  a  pure  state  and  in  others  mixed  with  man- 
ganese rock.  The  deposits  of  manganese  ore  are  very  rich  and  can 
be  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  the  working  of  the  mines 
profitable.  An  important  fact  which  gives  value  to  the  concession 
IS  that  the  central  point  of  deposit  lies  within  700  meters  (meter= 
39.37  inches)  from  the  coast,  and  the  workable  surface  dominates 
in  a  straight  line  the  seacoast,  thereby  making  it  easy  to  transport 
the  ore  to  the  coast  at  a  small  cost  by  means  of  a  suspended  railway. 
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[The  name  of  the  business  man  and  the  merchant  in  question  are  on 
me  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


SAXONY'S  MINING  INDUSTRIES. 

FALLING  OFF  IX    Ol'TPlT   Dl  K   TO   DECKEASK   IX   VALINE   OF    METALS. 

Consul  Thomas  H.  Norton,  of  Chemnitz,  states  that  the  mines  of 
Saxony  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  economic  development 
of  the  country  for  the  past  six  centuries.  Silver  especially,  but  also 
lead,  copper,  tin,  bismuth,  cobalt,  and  nickel  have  been  taken  in  large 
quantities  from  the  numerous  and  varied  metalliferous  deposits.  In 
1858  the  mines  gave  occupation  to  11,4G4  persons,  while  in  1900  only 
2,80G  persons  were  employed.  The  cause  of  this  retrogression  is  to 
be  found  chiefly  in  the  notable  fall  during  the  past  half  century  in 
the  value  of  so  many  metals.  Inability  to  compete  with  foreign  min- 
ing enterprises,  which  are  highly  organized  and  backed  by  large 
capital,  has  steadily  forced  the  closing  of  the  less  productive  mines. 


MALAYSIAN    TIN    MINES. 

DECREASED    Ol'TPlT    FR03I    THE    FEDERATED    ISIALAY    STATES. 

The  following  table  furnished  by  Consul-General  G.  E.  Cham- 
berlin,  of  Singapore,  shows  the  output  of  tin  from  the  Federated 
Malay  States  for  the  first  six  months  of  1907,  as  furnished  by  the 
senior  warden  of  mines;  also  output  for  same  period  of  1906,  showing 
a  decrease  of  C30  tons  (ton^=2,240  pounds). 


Perak 

Selangor 

Negri  Sombilaii. 


19:)7.  VMXk  1      1907.  1904;. 


12.582         12,7'J3  i    Pahang 9U8  985 

7. 6*]  1  '        7, 945  

2!  170  I        '2.m    '  Total  output 2:i,;}54  23,984 


ONTARIO'S    MICA    MINE. 

SAID  TO   BE  THE   LARGEST   AND   RICHEST  IN    THE   WORLD. 

Consul  H.  D.  Van  Sant  reports  that  at  Sydenham,  Ontario,  IG 
miles  from  Kingston,  is  located  the  largest  mica  mine  in  the  world. 
The  product  is  mostly  amber  mica,  with  some  silver  amber,  the  highest 
quality  mined.  The  mine  is  1  mile  from  the  upper  end  of  Sydenham 
Lake,  and  the  mica  is  transported  in  bulk  from  the  mine  by  barge  to 
the  railroad  at  Sydenham,  where  it  is  shipped  to  Ottawa  for  trimming 
for  the  market.  From  Ottawa  it  is  exported  to  the  United  States 
and  other  points.  This  valuable  mine  is  owned  and  worked  by 
Americans,  and  the  output  is  almost  entirely  taken  by  one  of  the 
largest  American  electric  companies. 


INDIA    IMPORTS    OF    TIN    FOR    COAL-OIL    CANS. 

Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  advises  that  there  has 
been  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  be  a  big  increase  in  the  import  of 
tin  into  Chittagong  for  use  in  canning  coal  oil  by  the  Burma  Oil 
Company.  The  import  of  tin  during  190G-7  was  valued  at  $43,579, 
against  $2,005  for  1905-6  and  $3,210  for  1904-5. 


MACHINERY  AND  METALS. 

MODERN    EQUIPMENT. 

MARKET    FOR    PUMPS    IN    SCOTLAND. 
SUCCESSFUL   INTRODUCTION   OF   AMERICAN    MAKES OTHER   TYPES. 

Responding  to  an  American  inquiry  relative  to  the  demand  for 
pumps  in  the  Dunfermline  district,  Consul  J.  N.  McCunn  states  that 
he  has  given  the  subject  considerable  time  and  attention,  with  the 
result  that  he  is  able  to  report  that  there  is  a  good  market  there  for 
pumps,  owing  to  the  rapidly  developing  coal  fields  of  Fifeshire, 
which  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  productive  coal 
centers  of  Scotland.     The  consul  continues : 

Various  classes  of  pumps  are  in  use,  according  to  the  purposes  re- 
quired, and  frequently  new  pumps  are  being  introduced  to  meet  the 
needs  of  changed  conditions.  Dook  pumps  used  in  this  district  are 
required  to  pump  from  50  to  250  gallons  per  minute.  These  pumps 
are  supplied  by  Great  Britain  and  America. 

The  Worthington  pump  (xVmerican)  is  desirable  and  popular  on 
account  of  the  water  valves  being  composed  of  special  metal,  which 
gives  life  and  endurance  and  less  trouble  than  similar  pumps  of  other 
manufacturers.  British  manufacturers,  I  am  informed,  have  endeav- 
ored to  overcome  this  difficulty,  but  so  far  have  not  attained  the 
desired  degree  of  perfection.  Pumps  required  to  deliver  water  from 
the  bottom  of  shafts  of  great  depth  are  supplied  principally  by  home 
manufacturers,  but  recently  a  Worthington  4-stage  turbine  pump  was 
introduced  into  a  colliery  in  this  district  and  is  giving  entire  satis- 
faction. It  is  electrically  driven  and  delivers  COO  gallons  per  minute 
from  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  50  fathoms  (300  feet)  deep.  This  pump 
was  selected  in  competition  with  German  and  British  pumps. 

EXTENSIVE   USE  OF  "  THREE-THROW  "   MACHINE. 

Steam  pumps  are  now  becoming  obsolete  and  in  most  of  the  col- 
lieries electrically  driven  pumps  are  being  adopted.  The  class  of 
pumps  found  in  most  favor  is  what  is  termed  the  "  three-throw,"  and 
centrifugal  or  turbine  pumps.  The  electric  three-throw  pump  is  a 
type  which  has  an  extensive  application,  and  is  operated  by  the  inter- 
vention of  gearing.  There  are  three  working  barrels  and  three 
plungers,  the  latter  receiving  motion  from  the  shaft  by  three  cranks 
set  at  angles  of  120°  with  each  other.  By  this  arrangement  the 
work  on  the  crank  shaft  of  the  pump  is  equalized,  and  a  uniform 
current  of  water  is  continuously  delivered  in  the  rising  main.  Each 
ram  and  barrel  constitutes  a  separate  single-acting  pump,  with  sepa- 
rate suction  and  delivery  valves,  which  are  all  independent  and  inter- 
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changeable,  so  that  if  one  goes  wrong  the  remainder  can  still  work 
without  interruption  if  necessary. 

The  usual  speed  of  the  three-throw  pump  is  about  60  or  80  feet  per 
minute,  a  speed  which  necessitates  the  use  of  a  high  ratio  of  reduc- 
tion between  the  pump  crank  shaft  and  the  motor.  The  reduction 
may  be  obtained  by  means  of  spur  gearing  alone  or  by  spur  gearing 
and  belts,  or  by  means  of  a  worm  and  worm  wheel.  The  method 
utilized  depends  upon  the  conditions  and  circumstances  present. 
Spur  gearing  alone  or  worm  gearing  are  especially  applicable  in  lim- 
ited available  space,  but  worm  gearing  should  work  in  an  oil  bath, 
and  even  then  the  power  absorbed  is  large ;  therefore,  circumstances 
permitting,  belts  are  introduced. 

Some  of  the  collieries  have  introduced  steam  turbine  pumps,  but 
these  pumps  are  practically  yet  in  their  experimental  stage. 

WORKING  OF   A   GERMAN    PUMP. 

The  Riedler  pump,  an  invention  of  Prof.  A.  Riedler,  of  Berlin, 
Germany,  is  attracting  considerable  attention  in  this  country.  A 
colliery  furnisher  here  in  reply  to  my  inquiry  relative  to  the  merits 
of  the  Riedler  pump,  says:  The  valves  of  all  other  kinds  of  steam 
pumps  open  and  close  automatically,  whereas  in  the  Riedler  system 
at  the  beginning  of  each  stroke  the  valves  open  automatically  and 
remain  open  during  the  full  length  of  the  stroke  practically.  Near 
the  end  of  the  stroke  the  valve  is  promptly  closed  at  the  proper 
moment  precisely  by  means  of  a  controller,  this  controller  bemg  so 
made  as  to  allow  the  height  of  the  valve  lift  to  be  in  proportion  to 
the  valve  lift  of  other  pumps,  very  high,  thereby  increasing  its  effect- 
ive  area.  It  also  allows  the  pump  to  travel  at  a  verj  high  piston 
speed;  in  fact,  in  the  smaller  size  pumps  as  high  a  piston  speed  as 
150  to  200  revolutions  per  minute  have  been  and  are  now  being  most 
economically  maintained. 

The  action  of  the  valves  of  this  pump  is  as  follows:  The  valves 
open  spontaneously  and  with  freedom,  and  remain  open  until  near 
the  end  of  the  stroke.  A  lever  is  then  brought  into  operation  upon 
them  by  means  of  a  cam  gearing  on  the  crank  shaft.  The  lever  is 
brought  into  contact  wdth  the  valve  and  moves  forward,  instantly 
closing  the  valve,  after  which  it  recedes  again,  moving  the  pressure 
from  the  valves,  thus  allowing  them  to  open  again  at  the  proper 
moment. 

ITS   ADAPTABILITY   AND   ADVANTAGES. 

The  advantages  of  the  Riedler  pump  compare  very  favorably  with 
other  pumps  in  regard  to  first  cost;  in  fact,  many  other  pumps  are 
more  expensive  in  initial  outlay.  The  high  speed  which  can  econo- 
micallv  be  attained  by  this  pump,  owing  to  the  mechanical  closing  of 
its  valves,  makes  it  specially  suited  for  electric  driving,  due  to  its 
effectiveness — the  slip  of  the  pump  being  practically  nil — and  the 
high  speed  obtainable.  The  efficiency  of  the  pump  is  such  that  a 
small  pump  of  this  description  will  deal  effectively  and  economically 
with  as  large  a  quantity  of  water  as  w  ill  a  large,  slow-acting  pump  of 
other  types  at  a  less  working  expense  and  cost  of  maintenance. 

This  pump  is  of  the  differential  type,  the  standard  Riedler  having 
only  one  suction  and  one  delivery  valve,  but  it  is  practically  a  double- 
acting  pump.    The  Riedler  express  pump  is  more  applicable  for 
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being  worked  directly  from  an  electric  motor,  as  its  speed  varies  from 
150  to  250  revolutions  per  minute.  It  is  built  to  pump  against  a  head 
of  3,000  feet  in  one  lift,  and  made  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  gallons 
per  minute. 

Manufacturers  of  pumps  sold  throughout  this  country  have  branch 
offices  in  nearly  all  the  large  centers  in  the  various  parte  of  the  world 
where  pumps  are  in  demand. 

HARDWARE    IN    ITALY. 
REVIEW  OF  CONDITIONS  BY  WHICH  AMERICAN  MAKES  MAY  COMPETE. 

Mr.  Siersdorfer,  a  clerk  in  the  Milan  consulate,  in  a  report  to  Vice- 

Consul  Santi,  in  regard  to  American  hardware  in  Italy,  says: 

Nearly  all  the  hardware  used  in  Italy,  at  present,  is  supplied  by 
German  and  French  firms,  mostly  German,  who  send  their  salesmen 
throughout  the  Kingdom  once  or  twice  a  year  to  take  orders  and  push 
their  goods.  Some  German  firms  are  supplying  large  quantities  of 
hardware  through  warehouses  which  they  have  established  in  all  the 
Italian  commercial  centers,  and  in  these  warehouses  the  Italian  buyer 
can  choose  from  a  complete  line  of  stock  and  have  it  delivered  imme- 
diately. German  hardware  is  generally  favored  in  Italy,  the  prices 
being  comparatively  low  and  tne  quality  good.  The  German  firm, 
in  general,  makes  terms  and  conditions  as  convenient  as  possible  for 
the  Italian  buyer,  who  simply  places  his  order  with  the  traveling  man 
for  as  small  or  large  amount  oi  stock  as  he  may  need,  and  can  pay  for 
it  generally  at  his  convenience.  This  way  of  transacting  business 
suits  the  Italian  merchant  perfectly  and  he  has  no  desire  to  tuy  goods 
under  any  other  conditions. 

AMERICAN    HARDWARE  1X)0   HIGH   PRICED. 

Some  American  hardware  has  been  imported  into  Italy  through 
German  agents  representing  American  firms  abroad.  American  stock 
meets  with  favor  among  Italian  tool  users,  but  few,  as  yet,  can  afford 
to  buy  it  at  its  present  prices.  The  quality  is  universally  recognized 
as  superior  to  any  other  on  the  market,  but  in  Italy  few  articles  can 
sell  on  their  quality  alone.  They  must  also  be  cheap,  or  the  Italian 
buyer,  in  general,  will  sacrifice  the  quality.  There  is  only  one  evident 
way  that  American  hardware  could  sell  in  Italy  at  lower  prices  than 
at  present  and  that  would  be  to  export  directly  to  the  Italian  whole- 
saler. The  consumption  of  American  hardware  in  Italy  does  not  yet 
warrant  the  American  exporter  in  doing  this,  as  in  the  end  he  would 
probably  lose.  Exporting  directly  to  Italy,  at  present,  he  would 
rarely  have  an  opportimity  to  ship  a  carload  of  stock,  which  renders 
the  German  field  so  advantageous  to  the  American  hardware  exporter. 
He  would  have  to  generally  ship  in  small  quantities,  which  would 
raise  expenses  in  every  way,  and  the  goods  would  have  to  be  sold  on 
the  Italian  market  at  higher  prices  than  American  stock  already 
imported  to  bring  any  profit  to  the  American  exporter.  In  all 
probability  the  outcome  of  the  first  direct  shipment  to  Italy  would 

not  induce  him  to  trv  it  airain. 

«  »-. 

AMERICAN    TX)CKS   IN    ITALY. 

American  locks  have  been  imported  into  Italy,  but  have  met  with 
no  marked  success  as  yet.     Their  quality  is  appreciated  throughout 
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the  Kingdom,  but  when  prices  are  mentioned  the  Italian  buyer  gen- 
erally shakes  his  head  and  laying  the  American  lock  aside  purchases 
the  German,  French,  or  native  article.  German  locks  are  the  most 
popular  in  Italy.  The  German  firms  have  let  nothing  stand  in  the 
way  in  placing  this  article  on  the  Italian  market  and  have  copied 
Italian  forms,  used  in  Italy  for  the  past  centuries,  making  it  possible 
for  the  Italian  to  use  his  favorite  lorms  and  at  the  same  time  have 
a  lock  of  much  better  quality  at  about  the  old  price. 

The  Italian  lock  is  generally  made  by  hand,  while  the  German 
goods  are  all  machine  made  and  have  a  very  attractive  appearance. 
American  goods  now  on  the  market  cost  much  more  than  competing 
locks.  One  Italian  dealer  stated  that  the  main  reason  for  American 
locks  being  sold  at  all  in  Italy,  in  view  of  their  high  price,  is  on 
account  of  their  great  variety  and  safetv.  The  only  drawback  to 
the  American  lock  is  its  high  price.  If  the  American  manufacturer 
can  not  lower  this  he  must  be  prepared  to  see  cheaper  locks  sell  ahead 
of  his. 

Hardware  in  general  is  not  so  extensively  used  in  Italy  as  it  is  in 
the  United  States,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  population  live  in  apart- 
ment houses,  which  offer  less  opportunities  tor  its  use.  The  Italian, 
quite  unlike  the  American,  rarely  has  an  inclination  to  build  an  out- 
house, summerhouse,  or  grape  arbor.  In  the  first  place,  he  can  not 
do  it  when  living  in  an  apartment  house,  having  no  garden,  and  if 
he  had  a  garden  ne  would  have  these  luxuries  built  in  iron  or  stone. 
Italian  families  take  no  pride  in  their  tool  boxes,  which  generally 
contain  a  hammer  and  a  pair  of  pliers,  enough  it  is  thought  to  adjust 
all  sundry  mechanical  disorders.  The  family  demand  for  tools, 
which  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  American  hardware  trade, 
does  not  exist  in  Italy. 

CHANCE  FOR  INTRODUCING  GOODS — TARIFF  RATES. 

A  local  carriage  builder,  when  asked  for  his  views  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  improving  the  small  Italian  demand  for  American  hardware, 
said  that  he  would  oe  willing  to  try  American  goods  in  his  factory  and 
if  after  one  month  the  stock  proved  to  be  more  durable  than  that 
already  used  by  him  he  would  place  an  order  and  pay  a  little  more 
for  the  American  stock.  This  is  the  general  feeling  here  among 
hardware  users  and  seems  the  only  way  that  American  hardware 
could  make  any  progress  in  Italy.  Of  course  this  carriage  builder 
would  not  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  hardware  before  making  this  test. 
If  the  stock  proved  unsatisfactory  after  a  thorough  trial,  it  would  be 
at  the  loss  of  the  American  firm  supf)lying  it.  If  the  American 
manufacturer  does  not  feel  able  to  exploit  his  stock  according  to  this 
system,  then  it  is  better  that  he  continue  exporting  to  Italy  through 
his  German  agent  as  he  has  done  in  the  past. 

Manufacturers  wishing  to  correspond  with  important  wholesale 
hardware  dealers  throughout  the  Kingdom  may  find  their  names  and 
addresses  in  the  list  accompanying  this  report  [and  filed  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Manufactures]. 

Enameled,  lacquered,  or  oxydized  hardware  pays  on  entering  Italy 
$4.24  duty;  hardware  worked  with  other  metals,  but  not  polished, 
pays  $3.38;  polished  hardware  pays  $15.44;  and  saws  pay  $3.28. 
These  duties  are  assessed  on  every  220  pounds  of  stock. 
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WELSH    TIN-PLATE    ACTIVITY. 
MANUFACTURERS    HAVE   EXCELLENT   TRADE MILL   IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  a  report  from  Swansea,  Consul  J.  H.  Johnson  states  that  the 
Welsh  tin-plate  trade  continues  tb  be  the  staple  industry  of  that 
large  manufacturing  district,  concerning  which  he  says: 

The  trade  depression  here  some  time  ago  necessitated  the  Welsh 
manufacturer  seeking  fresh  outlets,  and  efforts  thus  made  proved  very 
successful.  The  manufacturers  are  also  consistently  and  regularly 
introducing  many  improvements  into  the  finishing  departments  of 
their  factories  and  have  thus  succeeded  in  increasing  the  production 
with  reduced  labor,  securing  better  results  as  regards  surface  bright- 
ness of  the  finished  plate. 

Quite  a  recent  introduction  to  the  tinning  house  is  a  patent  riser 
and  lister,  but  this  invention  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage.  It 
is  an  ingenious  invention  and  can  be  applied  or  connected  to  the 
tinning  pot  in  such  a  waj  that  by  means  of  rollers  and  conveyors  the 
tin-plate  sheet  after  bemg  coated  is  quickly  transferred  from  the 
grease  pot  to  the  bran  tub  without  the  use  or  mark  of  tongs.  The 
services  of  the  extra  rollers  tend  to  minimize  the  "  list,"  thus  saving 
metal  and  producing  a  splendid  surface^  while  the  conveyors  do  the 
work  of  the  risers,  the  latter  being  a  saving  of  2  cents  per  box. 

This  clever  device  is  said  to  be  applicable  to  any  tinning  pot  with 
the  exception  of  the  "  Player  iron  man."  The  inventor  claims  that 
when  complete  and  successfully  demonstrating  his  ideas  it  will  save 
in  metal  and  labor  about  5  cents  per  box.  It  has  the  attention  of  all 
local  manufacturers,  and  when  perfection  is  attained  a  detailed  report 
will  be  prepared  by  this  consulate  showing  its  advantages  for  the 
benefit  of  American  tin-plate  manufacturers. 

GROWTH    OF  EXPORTS. 

The  trade  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  at  present,  with  nearly  450 
mills  in  full  operation  here,  and  manufacturers  are  flooded  with 
orders.  The  expansion  in  exports  of  tin  plates  from  Swansea  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  current  year,  compared  with  the  preceding 
year,  favor  the  present  season  no  less  than  $4,008,064,  representing  an 
increase  of  34,493  tons.  The  exports  of  black  plates  for  the  same 
comparative  periods  also  show  a  great  improvement.  The  tonnage 
increased  from  240,458  to  274,951,  and  the  value  from  $15,331,070  to 
$19,350,134.  The  United  States  continued  as  the  best  customer  of 
Welsh  black  plates,  taking  $3,013,551  worth  for  the  first  eight  months 
of  1907,  an  increase  of  $859,974.  Sales  to  India,  Germany,  France, 
Canada,  and  other  countries  also  expanded.  Attention  should  be 
called  to  the  shipments  of  galvanized  sheets,  which  are  increasing 
every  month.  As  regards  the  latter  article,  the  shipments  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  this  year  amounted  to  298,698  tons,  as  against 
255,505  tons  for  the  same  period  in  190G,  the  value  being  $20,710,739 
against  $16,265,171.  The  largest  customers  of  this  merchandise  were 
Japan,  $2,010,636;  Argentina,  $2,661,435;  India,  $4,242,663,  and 
Australia,  $3,490,292. 

Of  black  plate  for  tinning  the  quantities  exported  for  the  eight 
months  ended  August  31, 1906,  and  for  the  corresponding  time  in  1907 
were,  respectively,  41,891  and  48,070  tons,  valued  at  $2,037,779  and 
$2,459,743.     The  United  States  purchased  131  tons  against  17  tons  last 
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year.  Germany  is  the  best  customer  for  Welsh  black  plates  for 
tinning,  taking  11,022  tons  against  9,741  tons  in  the  same  period  of 
1906. 

The  present  price  of  tin  ingots  is  $824.87  per  ton.  Concerning  tin 
plates  shipped  hence  to  America,  the  bulk  continues  to  go  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  are  18J  by  14  inches  and  20  by  10  inches, 
known  to  the  trade  as  "  oil  plates,"  otherwise  called  "  rebate  goods." 


TYPEWRITERS    IN    MEXICO. 
A   DEMAND  FOR  LOWER  PRICE   MACHINES OPPORTUNITY  FOR  AMERICANS. 

Consul  W.  W.  Canada,  of  Vera  Cruz,  writes  that  the  typewriter 
has  long  ceased  to  be  a  novelty  in  that  section  of  Mexico.  A  great 
variety  of  makes  are  in  use,  American,  English,  and  German,  and 
each  one  has  its  advocates.    He  adds : 

There  are  no  dealers  here  who  make  the  sale  of  typewriters  and 
supplies  their  exclusive  business;  nearly  every  company  has  a  rep- 
resentative at  Mexico  City,  and  purchases  are  made  through  these 
concerns.  This  city  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  territory  has  been  well 
canvassed  by  traveling  agents,  who  visit  this  vicinity  frequently. 
Competition  is  extremely  active.  An  agent  will  take  any  make  of 
a  machine  in  part  payment  for  another,  provided  the  balance  is  paid 
in  cash,  and  a  fairly  liberal  sum  is  usually  allowed.  Prices  for 
standard  machines  will  average  $115  United  States  currency.  A  Ger- 
man machine  has  lately  appeared  in  this  market  for  which  many 
novel  features  are  claimed.  It  sells  for  $105 ;  with  a  tabulator,  for 
$117.50.  This  machine  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor  with  the  public. 
Typewriters  may  also  be  purchased  on  the  installment  plan. 

However  general  the  use  of  the  typewriter  has  become  in  all  busi- 
ness houses  and  Government  offices,  sales  could  be  much  increased  by 
supplying  a  machine  that  will  do  satisfactory  work  at  a  lower  figure 
than  that  asked  for  a  new  machine.  Many  small  concerns,  also 
clerks,  students,  and  even  families  would  glaSly  avail  themselves  of 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  typewriter.  The  difficulty  is  that  in- 
comes are  based  upon  50-cent  dollars,  while  the  cost  of  a  machine 
is  based  iipon  100-cent  dollars,  like  all  other  imports  from  the  United 
States.  It  therefore  becomes  CAndent  that  the  use  of  a  typcAvriter 
must  be  considered  as  limited  to  those  who  can  afford  the  cost. 

AMERICAN  INTERESTS  NEGLECTED. 

A  good  trade  might  be  opened  up  in  this  section  of  the  country 
with  rebuilt  machines ;  everything  would  depend  on  the  price.  There 
is  no  American  business  house  here ;  the  Germans,  French,  and  Span- 
iards hold  the  reins  of  commerce.  It  would  not  be  reasonable  to 
imagine  that  the  representative  of  an  European  commercial  estab- 
lishment would  push  the  sale  of  an  American  article,  when  this 
might  prove  to  be  in  opposition  to  his  country's  interests  and  his  own, 
as  well.  There  is  but  one  correct  method  to  be  pursued,  and  that  is 
to  do  as  other  nations  have  always  done,  and  by  which  means  they 
have  acquired  the  commercial  supremacy  here.  The  representative 
should  be  an  American;  he  may  have  and  can  secure  efficient  help 
from  natives  who  are  well  informed  as  to  the  requirements  of  trade 
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in  general  and  possess  the  overwhelming  advantage  of  being  familiar 
with  the  customs  of  doing  business  in  Mexico. 

The  Mexican  tariff  does  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  any  nation, 
and  the  import  duty  on  typewriters  is  11  cents  United  States  cur- 
rency for  every  2.2  pounds,  which  does  not  include  the  weight  of  the 
packing  case.  This  amount  is  slightly  increased  by  the  minor  ex- 
penditures connected  with  the  clearance  of  goods  from  the  custom- 
house. Only  machines  with  Spanish  characters  could  be  disposed  of 
here.  [A  list  of  the  names  of  dealers  in  typewriters  in  Vera  Cruz  is 
filed  for  inspection  at  the  Bureau  of  Manuractures.] 


SAFES    IN    NICARAGUA. 
SHOULD  BE  MANUFACTURED  SO  AS  TO   RESIST  CLIMATE. 

Consul  F.  M.  Ryder,  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  reports  that  the 
demand  for  safes  in  that  section  of  Nicaragua  is  small,  and  as  for 
bank  vaults,  there  is  not  a  bank  such  as  an  American  national  or 
savings  bank  in  the  entire  Republic.    He  continues : 

The  merchants  seem  to  be  well  provided  for  the  present,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  replace  safes  frequently  in  these  climates,  and  they  must 
be  manufactured  with  especial  regard  to  usefulness  and  not  ornament. 
The  filling  or  fireproofing  should  be  of  some  material  which  is  unaf- 
fected by  dampness  or  this  will  absorb  the  moisture  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  steel  covering  will  bulge  in  the  center,  then  the  lining  will 
also  swell,  making  it  impossible  to  close  the  inner  doors  and  fre- 
quently the  outer  ones.  The  chemicals  used  in  preparing  this  com- 
position should  be  free  from  any  substance  which  will  penetrate  the 
covering,  constantly  depositing  a  species  of  chalk  or  lime,  w^hich 
destroys  the  paint  and  varnish,  giving  the  safe  a  most  dilapidated 
appearance.  The  wood  used  in  forming  the  inner  compartments 
should  not  be  veneered,  as  this  soon  peals  off.  Unless  constructed  of 
a  good  hard  wood  the  ants  will  consume  it  in  a  short  time,  and  the 
result  will  be  that  the  safe  will  be  minus  partitions,  compartments, 
or  drawers.  The  lock  parts  should  be  made  of  a  gun  metal  or  bronze 
that  would  resist  the  rust,  as  this  is  the  cause  of  much  annoyance  and 
trouble  with  safes  in  this  locality.  Locksmiths  are  scarce  and,  such  as 
there  are,  incompetent,  usually  succeeding  in  putting  the  whole  mech- 
anism out  of  commission,  and  not  infrequently  discovering  that  the 
manufacturer  has  been  too  liberal  with  parts  for  the  combination, 
having  included  some  that  were  altogether  unnecessary. 

What  is  needed  most  in  the  line  of  safes  in  these  countries  is  such 
as  will  protect  their  contents  from  loss  by  fire,  as  the  buildings  are 
constructed  of  such  light  material  that  in  case  of  a  conflagration  it 
would  be  impossible  to  attempt  to  open  the  safe  to  save  the  valuable 
contents.  The  percentage  of  loss  by  burglary  is  very  small.  Owing 
largely  to  the  defects  in  manufacture,  there  are  scores  of  safes  scat- 
tered promiscuously  in  vacant  lots  through  the  towns  on  this  coast. 


COOKING    UTENSILS    IN    SMYRNA. 
GROWING    DEMAND    FOR    CHEAP    AND    DURABLE    ENAMELED    WARE. 

Consul  E.  L.  Harris,  of  Smyrna,  says  that  up  to  within  the  past 
few  years  the  cooking  utensils  used  by  l\\e  w^Vvv^  oi  Ajsiatic  Turkey 
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were  made  of  beaten  copper,  for  which  purpose  circular  sheets  of 
copper  were  imported  in  large  quantities  and  beaten  into  shape  by 
local  coppersmiths.     The  consul  adds : 

In  order  to  prevent  the  copper  from  poisoning  the  food  through 
the  production  of  verdigris,  the  utensils  are  tinned  before  use,  this 
operation  being  repeated  about  once  a  month.  The  tinning  of  copper 
utensils  is  made  a  specialty  of  by  a  large  number  of  people  who  go 
from  house  to  house  collecting  the  articles  to  be  tinned  and  returning 
them  when  repaired.  Latterly,  however,  enameled  ware  has  come 
into  use,  especially  with  the  European  population.  There  is  already 
a  large  sale  of  such  articles,  which  find  favor  on  account  of  their 
being  considerably  cheaper  than  copper  ware.  The  trade  is  thus  far 
supplied  chiefly  by  Germany,  principally  from  a  district  in  the  Erz 
Gebirge  of  Saxony,  where  enameled  ware  is  manufactured  on  a 
large  scale,  and  also  from  Austria,  with  France  for  the  better  grades- 
Much  complaint  is  made  regarding  the  inferior  quality  and  short  life 
of  the  enameling  of  many  of  the  articles  now  imported.  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  aluminum  ware,  but  without 
success,  owing  to  its  relative  high  cost  and  to  the  prejudice  against 
its  durability,  which  the  light  weight  of  the  articles  tends  to  confirm. 
There  is  a  field  for  the  sale  of  enameled  ware  which  would  combine 
durability  and  comparative  cheapness.  The  trade  is  worth  looking 
after,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  rapidly  growing  in 
importance. 

NEW    ALZEN    METAL. 
BLENDING   PROCESS   IN    GERMANY    FOR    ZINC    AND   ALUMINUM. 

Consul  Peter  Lieber,  of  Diisseldorf,  has  secured  from  Dr.  Hans 
Goldschmidt  the  following  information  in  regard  to  "  alzen,"  a  new 
metal  said  to  be  composed  of  zinc  and  aluminum,  concerning  which 
inquiries  had  been  sent  to  tlie  Bureau  of  Manufactures: 

In  communicating  with  patent  agents  in  Berlin  it  is  learned  that 
the  word  is  not  protected  as  a  trade-mark  in  the  German  patent  office. 
For  the  last  twelve  to  fifteen  years  it  has  been  known  to  me  that  zinc- 
melters  add  small,  respectively  very  small,  quantities  of  aluminum  to 
the  zinc  bath  in  order  to  render  the  zinc  more  thinly  liquid  and 
because  they  think  that  the  aluminum  will  increase  the  brightness  of 
the  coating.  I  may  not  decide  whether,  especially  in  consideration  of 
the  sometimes  small  percentage  of  aluminum,  the  result  is  an  actual 
or  only  an  imaginary  one. 

It  consequently  appears  that  this  alloy  of  zinc  and  aluminum 
"  alzen  "  is  to  serve  as  a  better  addition  to  the  zinc  bath  than  alumi- 
num alone.  Finally,  the  name,  which  is  rather  cleverly  chosen,  is  in 
my  opinion  an  advertisement.  In  other  words,  the  method  is  old  and 
only  the  name  is  a  new  one.  It  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge  up  to 
the  present  whether  this  "  alzen  "  is  being  used  by  zinc  melters  over 
here. 

[Consul  R.  J.  Thompson,  of  Hanover,  forwards  the  name  of  a 
manufacturer  at  Breslau  who  produces  the  metal  "  alzen,"  and  who 
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has  consented  to  give  such  information  as  may  be  asked  for  on  the 
subject  of  its  manufacture.  The  address  of  the  producer  is  filed  at 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


AUTOMATIC    GAS    METERS    IN    SMYRNA. 
OPPORTUNITY    FOR    INTRODUCTION    OF    AMERICAN    MACHINES. 

According  to  Consul  E.  L.  Harris,  of  Smyrna,  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  American  manufacturers  of  automatic  delivery  gas  meters 
to  find  an  outlet  for  their  goods  in  that  Turkish  city.    He  writes : 

The  Ottoman  Gas  Company,  of  Smyrna,  instituted  the  use  of  these 
machines  in  1902  and  now  over  1,200  are  in  operation.  The  meters, 
which  come  from  England,  cost,  for  those  which  supply  sufficient  gas 
at  a  time  for  two  jets,  $7.29  each,  and  those  for  three  jets,  $8.52.  They 
are  either  rented  to  the  householders  or  sold  outright  to  them.  The 
coin  used  is  the  silver  5-piaster  piece,  which  weighs  about  6  ^ams  and 
is  valued  at  a  little  over  20  cents.  The  amount  of  gas  delivered  for 
this  is  141  cubic  feet. 


MEAT-WORKING    MACHINERY    IN    BRAZIL. 
MOST   OF    THE    WORK    NOW    IX)NE    BY    HAND    IN    SMALL    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Consul-General  G.  E.  Anderson,  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  writes  that 
there  should  be  an  opening  for  the  sale  of  American  meat-worlring 
machinery  in  that  part  of  Brazil.  The  development  of  the  sausage- 
making  industry  is  going  on  rapidly  and  the  use  of  meat  w^aste  is 
more  general.  Practically  all  the  work  is  done  in  small  establish- 
ments and  largely  by  hand.  There  are  no  supply  houses  dealing  in 
machinery  and  appliances  peculiar  to  the  meat  trade.  AVhat  machin- 
ery is  now  sold  is  either  handled  in  connection  with  a  general  line  or 
is  imported  direct  by  the  manufacturer. 


WIRE    FENCING    IN    ARGENTINA. 
REIU'BIJC    PRESENTS   A    HEADY    MARKET   FOR    ALL    KINDS. 

Consul-General  A.  G.  Snyder  writes  from  Buenos  Aires  that  there 
is  a  large  and  ready  market  in  Argentina  for  all  classes  of  wire  fenc- 
ing, straight  wire  being  largely  imported  from  Europe,  while  woven- 
wire  fencing  has  a  large  sale.  Any  new  style  of  woven  fencing  wire 
would  likely  do  well,  as  the  farmers  and  ranchmen  are  ready  and 
anxious  to  try  any  new  innovation  that  may  strike  their  fancy. 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  the  like  are  the  principal  things  the  farmers  have 
to  fence  against. 


FOOTWEAR  AND  LEATHER. 

BOOT    AND    SHOE    MARKETS. 

MEXICO. 
WEST   COAST   MARKET   NEEDS   AND   IMPROVED   CONDITIONS. 

Consul  Louis  Kaiser  calls  attention  in  the  following  report  from 

Mazatlan  to  the  footwear  requirements  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico: 

Up  to  within  a  few  years  all  the  shoes  worn  here,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  very  small  lots  of  American-made  shoes  for  men  sold  in 
general  stores,  were  made  by  hand  in  about  60  or  more  small  shops, 
none  of  which  employed  more  than  two  or  three  workmen,  there  being 
no  ready-made  stock  kept  on  hand,  except  as  stated,  and  the  very 
cheapest  of  shoes  were  made  by  hand  and  to  order.  The  men  and 
women  of  the  working  and  lower  class  wore  "  Guarachas,"  a  certain 
kind  of  sandal  which  were  sold  at  25  to  30  cents  American  currency, 
while  children  of  even  the  better  classes  went  barefooted.  There  has 
been  a  marked  and  rapid  change  in  the  use  of  footwear,  as  only  the 
very  poorest  class  now  wear  Guarachas,  and  the  children  of  the  better 
class  invariably  wear  shoes. 

BUSY  LOCAL  FACTORY. 

The  shoemakers'  trust,  organized  six  years  ago  and  operating  a  fac- 
tory with  200  employees,  have  a  daily  output  of  1,000  pairs  oi  shoes. 
The  factorv  often  runs  overtime,  as  they  can  not  keep  up  with  their 
orders,  which  come  from  as  far  as  Central  and  South  ^Vmerica.  The 
factory  is  now  being  operated  altogether  by  natives,  who  were  edu- 
cated by  experts.  The  machinery  used  was  imported  from  America, 
and  is  all  up  to  date  and  of  best  quality,  and  has  given  excellent 
satisfaction.  The  wholesale  prices  of  the  factory  are  stated  by  the 
general  manager,  in  American  currency,  as  follows : 

men's  shoes.  ladies'  shoes. 

Per  dozen. 

Canvas,  lace $7.  50 

Canvas,  lace,  better  grad^ 15.  00 

Leather  brogans ♦ 10.  00 

Leather  brogans,  better  grade 12.  00 

Kid,  lace  shoes 30.  00 

Kid,  lace  shoes,  better  grade 35.  00 

The  output  of  the  company's  tannery  is  over  80,000  hides  for  sole 
leather,  which  they  are  selling  at  12  to  24  cents  American  currency 
per  pound;  40,000  sides  for  uppers,  price  $2.50  American  per  side; 
35,000  sides  splits,  price  $3  American;  150,000  goatskins  in  colors, 
which  range  in  price  from  50  cents  to  $15  per  dozen.  They  could 
handle  more  hides  and  sell  more  leather,  but  hides  are  scarce,  and 
prices  for  same  are  steadily  advancing.  They  tan  200  hides  daily,  of 
which  20  dozen  are  glazed  kid  and  calf  skins,  which  are  finished  in 
black  and  colors. 

The  annoyance  of  strikes  which  has  caused  so  much  depression  as 
well  as  heavy  losses  in  manufacturing  circles  in  the  United  States  is 


Per  dozen. 

Black  ser^c,  lace,  patent  tip $6.  06 

Canvas,  luce,  patent  lip 0.  00 

Kid,  lace,  patent  tip 7.  56 

Kid  and  fancy  cloth ir».  06 

Kid,  extra  high,  button 20.06 
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entirely  unknown  on  this  coast.  The  natives  are  generally  easily 
satisfied,  and  the  scarcity  of  labor  has  not  been  noticed  up  to  the 
commencement  of  work  here  on  the  Cananea,  Rio  Yaqui  and  Pacific 
Eailroad,  which  created  a  demand  for  labor  in  excess  or  the  supply. 

AMERICAN    SHOES HEAVY   TAN    BOOTS ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUES. 

It  is  singular  that  in  a  city  of  the  size  and  importance  of  Mazatlan 
there  should  not  be  an  exclusive  shoe  store,  with  a  full  line  of 
men's,  ladies',  and  children's  shoes  both  of  American  and  native 
makes.  A  store  of  this  kind,  conducted  by  an  experienced  and  effi- 
cient shoeman  with  sufficient  capital  to  carry  a  stock  from  $12,000 
to  $15,000,  could  likewise  do  a  small  wholesale  business,  and  also 
carry  a  line  of  hats,  which  would  help  to  pay  expenses,  as  there  are 
no  hat  stores  here ;  neither  is  there  any  assortment  of  American  hats 
for  sale. 

Boots  for  miners  and  cowboys  are  now  worn  by  nearly  all  miniim 
men  and  are  very  common,  when  a  few  years  ago  they  attracted  mucn 
attention.  They  were  formerly  nearly  all  imported  from  the  United 
States,  but  the  prices  being  high  the  boots  are  now  manufactured 
here.  If  an  American  manufacturer  were  to  give  special  attention  to 
a  medium  ffrade  of  tan-colored  boots  at  a  reasonably  low  price  he 
Tvould  find  them  popular,  and  it  would  help  sell  other  goods. 

Many  American  salesmen  have  lost  much  of  their  trade  in  this 
^Republic  by  selling  goods  to  several  merchants  in  one  town,  which  is 
a  bad  policy  for  buyer  as  well  as  seller. 

Too  much  consideration  can  not  be  given  to  the  proper  consideration 
of  the  illustrations  that  go  with  type  display  in  catalogues.  A  person 
can  see  at  a  glance  the  advantage  derived  from  conveying  to  the  buy- 
er's eye  in  an  interesting  manner  the  objects  that  are  for  sale.  Spe- 
cial attention  should  be  given  to  a  well-executed,  bright-colored  cover 
and  to  have  as  many  plates  as  possible,  in  colors  that  will  catch  the 
«ye  quickly.  Care  will  be  taken  of  the  most  attractive  catalogues  for 
future  reference. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE  EXPORT  BUSINESS. 

The  export  business  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  factor  to 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  and  in  spite  of  the  average 
55  per  cent  Mexican  tariff  and  other  hindrances  the  demand  for 
American  shoes  is  increasing,  notwithstanding  the  higher  price  de- 
manded for  them.  It  should  be  gratifying  to  our  manufacturers 
that  they  have  crowded  out  nearly  all  foreign  competition,  as  of  the 
small  stocks  of  shoes  being  carried  in  the  general  merchandise  stocks 
all  are  American  make. 

As  an  old  merchant  I  would  suggest,  relative  to  securing  a  larger 
share  of  the  trade  of  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  that  it  would  be 
well  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  American  consuls,  and  if  they  furnish 
in  their  official  reports  information  of  benefit  to  a  firm's  business  it 
should  be  immediately  turned  over  to  its  foreign  salesman,  with 
instructions  to  make  use  of  it.  The  consuls  shoind  also  be  advised 
of  a  willingness  to  cooperate  with  them  in  their  efforts  to  strengthen 
and  increase  our  foreign  sales.  The  consuls  feel  more  or  less  dis- 
couraged when  it  is  apparent  that  their  best  efforts  to  increase  our 
trade  relations  so  often  go  unheeded  instead  of  into  the  hands  of 
the  manager  or  interested  salesman. 
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GERMANY. 
A   DIRECT   METHOD   BY   WHICH   AMERICAN   GOODS  ARE   INTRODUCED. 

Consul  Samuel  H.  Shank  sends  the  following  account  of  the  recent 
successful  introduction  of  American  footwear  in  the  German  city  of 
Mannheim : 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  success  which  some  lines  of  manufac- 
ture and  certain  American  manufacturers  have  attained  in  intro- 
ducing their  goods  in  foreign  markets.  Perhaps  the  reports  made 
some  time  ago  by  the  consular  officers  as  to  tne  prospect  for  the 
American  shoe  in  foreign  countries  may  have  aided  the  exporter  in 
determining  what  fields  to  enter,  and  therefore  the  success  attending 
the  efforts  of  those  now  in  the  field  may  be  helpful  to  others,  not  only 
in  the  same  line  but  also  in  other  branches  of  manufacture. 

About  three  months  ago  a  well-known  Boston  house  placed  its  line 
of  high-grade' shoes  in  a  Mannheim  store.  Gentlemen^s,  ladies',  and 
children^  shoes  are  sold.  The  price  to  the  customer  is  18  marks 
($4.28)  a  pair.  The  same  grade  of  German-made  shoe  sells  for  21 
marks  ($5),  but  the  German  shoe  is  not  as  satisfactoiy  in  fit  or  style 
as  the  American.  This  same  shoe  sells  in  the  United  States  for  $4. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  duty  of  80  marks  per  100  kilos  ($19.04  per 
220  pounds)  averages  about  25  cents  per  pair.  Formerly  duty  was 
charged  on  the  cartons,  but  this  has  oeen  removed.  Quite  a  little 
trade  has  been  worked  up  in  shoe  accessories,  such  as  laces,  polish, 
polishers,  rubber  heels,  and  the  like. 

THE   PRACTICAL   WORKING   PLAN. 

Some  effort  has  been  made  before  to  sell  American  shoes  here,  but 
with  indifferent  success,  as  the  dealer  was  not  able  to  carry  a  full  line 
of  sizes  and  styles.  The  method  adopted  by  this  concern  has  over- 
come these  dimculties.  This  firm  has  two  large  stores — in  Berlin 
and  Cologne.  In  the  Berlin  store  it  carries  a  complete  stock,  and 
from  this  the  other  branch  stores  are  able  to  "  size  up  "  each  week, 
and  so  the  smaller  dealers  are  not  required  to  carry  such  a  large  stock. 
Thus  the  main  store  occupies  much  the  same  place  as  the  wholesale 
dealer  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  branch  in  this  city  has  been  open  but  three  months,  the 
success  is  such  that  the  dealer  contemplates  opening  a  store  for 
handling  American  shoes  exclusively.  The  trade  thus  far  has  been 
secured  without  advertising,  and  it  is  believed  that  with  proper 
advertisement  and  care  in  catering  to.  the  tastes  of  the  people  the 
exclusive  American  shoe  store  will  be  a  profitable  business. 

In  this  case  the  manager  is  a  young  German  who  has  spent  four 
years  in  the  employ  of  3ioe  dealers  in  America,  and  not  only  is  he 
familiar  with  the  advantages  of  the  American-made  shoe,  but  also 
imderstands  the  German  taste.  It  would  seem  that  this  plan,  having 
a  central  house  carrying  a  full  line  and  establishing  branches,  could 
be  advantageously  adopted  by  other  firms,  not  only  in  the  shoe  busi- 
ness, but  in  many  other  lines. 


CAPE  COLONY. 
DECLINE  IN  AMERICAN  SALES  DUE  TO  SEVERAL  CAUSES. 

In  his  annual  report,  Consul-General  Julius  G.  Lay,  of  Cape 
Town,  shows  how  AJnerican  sales  of  footwear  in  Cap^  GoixyK^  \\a.N^ 
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fallen  off  in  the  face  of  increased  importations  of  boots  and  shoes. 

He  explains  the  reasons  and  gives  some  trade  information,  as  follows: 

The  total  imports  of  boots  and  shoes  into  Cape  Colony  during 
1906  amounted  to  $3,792,835,  being  an  advance  in  value  oi  $85,923 
over  the  previous  year.  The  sales  of  American  footwear  last  year, 
however,  decreased  over  $35,000,  as  the  following  record  of  boot  and 
shoe  imports  from  the  United  States  will  show : 


Year. 


Value. 


1898 
1899 
1900 


$67,313 

199,215 

M,  146 


Value. 


S66.408 

115,881 

79,927 


The  loss  of  some  of  our  former  large  boot  and  shoe  business  is  in 
a  measure  due  to  the  practice  of  sending  samples  here  superior  to  the 
goods  shipped  on  orders  taken  from  these  samples. 

A  very  much  larger  trade  would  doubtless  be  done  in  American 
boots  and  shoes  if  American  manufacturers  were  better  represented 
in  this  market.  An  American  boot  and  shoe  store  where  a  full  and 
complete  range  of  ladies',  men's,  boys',  and  girls'  boots  and  shoes 
were  sold  would  certainly  meet  with  great  success.  Practically  no 
boys'  or  girls'  boots  or  shoes  of  American  make  are  sold  in  this  mar- 
ket, and  principally  for  the  reason  that  the  merchants  have  refused 
to  stock  them  in  variety.  When  only  a  few  pairs  of  one  make  are 
shown,  with  no  range  of  sizes  or  styles,  and  at  prices  apparently 
much  higher  than  for  similar  quality  of  English  goods,  it  can  not 
be  expected  that  any  great  headway  can  be  made.  This  applies  to 
ladies  and  men's  sizes  also. 

Cape  Town  boot  and  shoe  merchants  have  not  up  to  the  present 
stocked  American-made  goods  with  a  view  to  pushing  their  sale, 
but  only  to  try  them,  and  no  half  sizes  are  kept  in  stock,  which  of 
course  is  an  important  secret  of  the  success  and  satisfaction  in  Amer- 
ican boots  and  shoes.  The  decline  in  the  importations  of  American 
boots  and  shoes  is  chiefly  due  to  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes  by 
English  manufacturers  on  the  same  lasts  and  after  the  same  styles 
as  the  American.  Boot  and  shoe  dealers  claim  that  the  English 
leather  is  more  satisfactory,  and  by  getting  the  American  style  and 
English  leather  the  results  are  better.  It  may  be  added,  however, 
that  an  order  has  recently  been  given  at  Cape  Town  for  3,000  pairs 
of  American  shoes. 


STRAITS    SETTLEMENTS. 
SMALL  SHARE  OF  AMERICAN    MAMJFAC  TURERS   IN    THE  IMPORTS. 

While  not  a  large  item  among  the  imports  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Vice-Consul-General  G.  E.  Chamberlin,  of  Singapore,  states 
that  the  shoe  imports  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  and  exporting  houses  giving  this  trade  more  atten- 
tion.   He  therefore  furnishes  the  following  information: 

Out  of  $271,280  worth  of  shoos  imported  into  this  colony  during 
the  year  1906,  only  $fv,838  came  from  the  United  States.    On  account 
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of  the  hot  climate  only  light-weight  footwear  is  used  to  any  extent. 
Tans  and  white  predominate  in  men's  goods  and  black  and  white  in 
ladies.'  Some  patent  leather  shoes  are  used,  but  principally  pumps 
for  dress  purposes. 

The  market  for  American  shoes  would  be  principally  on  the  me- 
dium and  better  class  of  goods,  as  in  the  lower  grades  importers 
have  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  Chinese  shoemaker,  and  ne  is  a 
strong  competitor  in  certain  lines,  especially  white  canvas  goods. 
He  turns  out  a  gentleman's  welt  shoe,  all  handmade,  for  $1.15  in 
white,  and  tan  calf  for  $1.70^  to  the  consumer,  which  is  extremely 
cheap.  Their  work,  however,  is  all  made  over  English  and  European 
lasts  and  lacks  style,  and  also  durability,  on  account  of  the  poor 
quality  of  the  sole  leather  used.  The  following  table  shows  the  im- 
ports of  boots  and  shoes  into  the  Straits  Settlements,  by  countries, 
during  the  year  1906 : 


Austria $1,158  !  India $1,915 

China 24,0G7    Japan 2,344 


France C50 

Germany 19,986 

Hongkong 76,021 


jjjY'a 4  294 

United  Kiiigdom  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.  13?! 007 
United  States 2,838 


Other  countries $1,000 


Total  imports 271,280 


With  American  footwear  properly  represented  in  this  market,  we 
should  get  several  times  the  amount  of  business  done  at  the  present 
time,  as  American  shoes  are  recognized  as  the  best  made,  both  as  re- 
gards style  and  quality. 


ASIATIC    TURKEY. 
SOURCES    or    IMPORTATION MANUFACTURE    OF    FOOTWEAR. 

In  response  to  a  New  York  request.  Consul  W.  C.  Magelssen  sub- 
mits the  following  statement  on  the  leather  trade  of  Bagdad: 

This  Syrian  city  consumes,  annually,  imported  French,  German, 
and  Austrian  leatner  to  the  amount  of  $30,800,  and  of  local  tanned 
about  $13,200.  The  leather  is  employed  solely  in  the  manufacture 
of  shoes.  There  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  carriages  in  the  city, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  no  demand  for  harness  leather.  The  bulk 
of  the  leather  importations  come  from  France.  It  is  only  recently 
that  the  German  and  Austrian  products  found  their  way  here.  A 
Marseille  firm  appears  to  supply  the  greater  quantity  to  this  market, 
and  its  leather  is  most  favoral^ly  known.  I  have  discovered  that 
small  parcels  of  iVmerican  box  calf  have  come  here  from  Beirut, 
Syria,  and  have  attracted  favorable  attention  among  local  dealers. 
There  are  about  300  shoemaking  shops,  on  a  sniall  scale,  in  Bagdad, 
where  from  3  to  6  persons  are  employed;  the  separate  earnings  of 
the  workmen  range  between  5  and  80  cents.  Practically  all  footwear 
is  made  to  order,  and  no  ready-made  shoes  are  imported.  Prices 
of  shoes  vary  from  5  cents  to  $4.40,  according  to  size,  workmanship, 
and  material  employed.  Arab  boots  cost  as  much  as  $1.05;  the 
leather  used  in  the  manufacture  of  thene  is  locally  prepared. 

This  market  is  daily  growing  in  importance,  and  it  should  be  worth 
the  while  of  American  exporters  to  establish  a  foothold  in  these 
parts.  Goods  destined  for  northern  Persia  come  through  Bagdad. 
A  number  of  local  dealers  will  be  glad  to  receive  samples  and  prices 
of  American  leather,  and  I  trust  they  will  be  supplied.     [The  ad- 
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dresses  of  these  firms,  as  well  as  the  Marseille  concern  which  has 
the  largest  leather  trade  in  Bagdad,  are  all  on  file  for  reference  at 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


EGYPT. 
CREATING    A    MARKET    FOR    CLOTH    SHOES    MADE    IN    FRANCE. 

The  Bulletin  Commercial,  of  Brussels,  refers  to  the  growing  trade 
in  Egypt  in  cloth  shoes  with  cord  soles,  called  "  espadrilles,"  the  use 
of  which,  because  of  their  cheapness^  tends  to  spread  more  and  more 
in  that  country.  The  importation  is  not  yet  very  considerable;  it 
has  been  estimated  at  80,000  francs  (franc  =  19.3  cents)  in  value. 
The  shoes  are  imported  from  France.  They  are  sold  in  various 
colors — brown,  deep  blue,  gray,  and  especially  white.  Prices  are 
from  6.75  to  8  francs  the  dozen  pairs,  according  to  quality.  The 
goods  most  in  demand  are  men's  shoes,  sizes  41  to  46  (French) ; 
women's  shoes'  (the  same  shapes  and  materials)  are  1  franc  per 
dozen  cheaper  than  men's,  and  are  sold  in  sizes  35  to  40.  Children's 
shoes  are  sold  at  75  cents  per  dozen  less  than  women's,  and  in  sizes 
28  to  34.  All  these  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Bordeaux,  packing  included. 
The  goods  are  shipped  in  bales  of  strong  cloth.  "  EspadriUes  "  of 
the  slipper  kind,  with  buckle,  are  sold  retail  in  the  shops  at  Alex- 
andria at  1.50  francs  a  pair.  The  customary  conditions  of  payment 
are :  Four  months  net  from  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  or  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  arrival,  with  5  per  cent  discount.  Agent's  commis- 
sion, it  appears,  is  5  per  cent. 


LEATHER  TRADE. 

FRANCE. 
SHORTAGE  OF  MATERIAI^,  AMERICAN  COMPETITION,  AND  LABOR  TROUBLES. 

Consul  Chapman  Coleman,  of  Roubaix,  makes  the  following  report 
on  the  steady  and  marked  increase  in  the  French  market  of  prices  of 
leather  and  other  prepared  skins  and  their  manufacture  in  connec- 
tion with  American  exportation  of  these  articles  to  France: 

From  articles  recently  appearing  in  French  publications,  based  on 
carefully  collected  statistics,  it  is  shown  that  prices  of  the  various 
kinds  01  leather  and  of  prepared  skins  in  g-eneral  have  of  late  years 
greatly  increased  and  are  still  increasing;  in  fact,  in  so  formidable 
a  degree  as  to  seriously  menace  certain  French  industries  which  manu- 
facture and  employ  these  materials.  The  situation  shows,  it  is  as- 
serted, that  it  is  a  question  not  of  slight  augmentation  of  prices,  such 
as  frequently  occurs  with  respect  to  many  kinds  of  merchandise,  but 
of  increases  attaining  the  height  of  GO  per  cent  as  regards  hides  and 
skins  generally,  whether  raw  or  tanned,  and  of  from  80  to  110  per  cent 
as  regards  their  products — footwear  and  gloves — with  resulting  condi- 
tions of  peril  to  French  industry,  which  call  for  careful  investigation 
as  to  causes  and  remedial  measures. 

These  adverse  conditions  are  held  to  be  largely  due  to  the  killing 
of  the  domestic  industry  by  American  exportation,  but  not  because 
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the  American  production  is  greater  than  the  French,  as  has  at  times 
been  assumed.  This  view  might  be  warranted  with  respect  to  South 
America,  but  the  fact  remained  that  North  America  takes  from 
France  large  quantities  of  skins  of  all  sorts,  buying  them  in  a  raw 
condition  and  preparing  them  very  cheaply  for  further  manufactur- 
ing processes,  tnanks  to  American  perfected  tools.  It  would  be  quite 
possible  for  France  to  overcome  this  disadvantage,  it  is  stated,  by 
shipping  to  the  United  States  dressed  skins,  ready  for  manufacture, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  high  duty  rates  obtaining  there.  It  has  become 
imperative,  it  is  argued,  that  the  French  Government  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  domestic  industry  by  an  efficacious  increase  of  protective  duties, 
which  would  increase  French  production;  otherwise  the  existing 
disastrous  conditions  would  continue  or  become  even  worse. 

MAINTAINING  AMERICAN   STANDARD HIDE  AND  SKIN  PRICES. 

In  view  of  the  contemplated  efforts  to  secure  such  increase  of  duties, 
it  would  seem  important  that  American  exporters  of  leather  should 
be  at  pains  to  maintain  the  existing  high  standard  of  excellence  in 
their  production  for  export  of  this  article — greatly  superior  to  that 
produced  in  France — if  their  present  considerable  trade  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  various  kinds  of  leather  and  other  prepared  skins  and 
manufactures  of  the  same,  especially  of  boots  and  shoes,  is  to  be 
advanced  or  even  maintained  at  its  present  height.  In  the  event, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  such  legislation  not  taking  place  in  the  near 
future — its  enactment  does  not  appear  to  be  imminent — the  existing 
augmentation  of  the  prices  of  the  French  should  pave  the  way  to  an 
enlarged  exportation  of  the  American  article,  the  resulting  possible 
lowering  of  prices  in  the  French  market  being  amply  compensated  by 
increased  volume  of  sales. 

According  to  statements  made  by  the  president  of  the  Syndicate- 
Chamber  or  Manufacturers  of  Skins  and  Leather,  of  Paris,  an  emi- 
nent authority  on  the  subject,  the  question  has  entered  upon  a  dis- 
quieting phase,  the  prices  ruling  in  the  French  markets  continuing 
to  rise.  The  increase  in  prices  commenced  about  ten  years  ago.  In 
1896  raw  hides  of  oxen  and  cows  from  the  slaughterhouses  of  Paris 
cost  $7.72  per  110  pounds;  in  1904,  $9.65;  in  1906,  $12.16.  This 
year  the  price  attained  an  extreme  limit  of  $13.32,  representing  an 
increase  of  70  to  75  per  cent  taking  place  in  ten  years.  The  price 
of  calfskins  increased  in  a  still  greater  degree;  in  1896,  50  kilos  (110 
pounds),  cost  $12.35;  in  1904,  $17.76;  in  1906,  $20.84,  representing 
an  increase  of  80  per  cent ;  a  temporary  later  slight  decrease  seemed 
to  be  of  little  significance.  Sheepskins  had  mounted  from  $6.56  in 
1898  to  $12.35  in  1906,  an  increase  of  95  per  cent. 

AUTOMOBILE  DEMANDS BAD  FOOTWEAR  SITUATION. 

The  same  eminent  authority  further  expresses  the  view  that  no 
other  domestic  industry  is  as  seriously  menaced  as  the  one  in  question, 
and  assigns  as  grounds  for  the  existing  conditions  recent  "  social " 
legislation,  namely,  the  laws  respecting  weekly  rest  (repos  heb- 
domadaire),  insurance  against  accidents  occurring  in  labor,  the  cost 
of  business  licenses,  but,  chiefly,  American  exportation  to  France, 
discouraging  and  lessening  French  production,  and  also,  to  a  very 
important  extent,  the  great  and  rapidly  increasing  development  of 
the  automobile  industry,  which  had  within  the  last  lew  years  absorbed 
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a  large  part  of  the  available  leather  product.  For  a  complete  auto- 
mobile, only  the  middle  part  of  the  skins  being  used,  and  the  rem- 
nants being  of  little  or  no  value,  three  hides  were  necessary.  Apart 
from  the  body  of  the  vehicle,  the  wheels  and  the  leather  garments 
used  consumed  large  quantities  of  the  article. 

Footwear,  it  appears,  is  the  branch  of  the  industry  most  directly 
menaced  by  the  mcrease  in  the  price  of  leather  and  other  prepared 
skins  and  their  products.  A  searching  inquiry  made  among  the 
merchants  dealing  in  footwear  in  the  various  quarters  of  Paris  had 
resulted  in  showing  a  general  concurrence  in  the  opinion  that  the 
situation  had  never  before  been  so  bad.  Dealers  at  fixed  prices  who 
six  years  ago  delivered  articles  at  $1.45  now  sell  at  $2.22,  and  at  that 
in  inferior  quality.  As  a  rule  the  cheaper  kind  of  articles  in  the  foot- 
wear branch,  such  as  felt  slippers  and  coarse  shoes  for  laboring  peo- 
ple, bore  the  largest  increase  of  price;  such  slippers,  for  instance, 
selling  a  few  months  ago  at  $0.28  could  not  be  sold  now  at  less  than 
$0.38  to  $0.43,  a  varying  increase,  according  to  the  article,  of  from 
25  to  60  per  cent ;  and  it  was  the  people  of  small  means,  in  particular, 
who  found  in  these  conditions  just  ground  of  complaint  and  of  hope 
for  better  times. 

EFFECT  ON   BUSINESS — GLOVE-MAKING   DIFFICULTIES. 

Merchants  dealing  in  footwear  agree  in  attributing  the  increase  of 
prices  complained  of  to  the  enactment  of  the  "  social "  legislation 
referred  to,  one  prominent  dealer  stating  that  they  had  augmented 
his  expenses  by  25  per  cent,  necessitating,  of  course,  a  corresponding 
increase  in  his  charges,  and  customers  showed  great  disinclination  to 
meet  this  advance.  His  business  suffered  like  that  of  others  depend- 
ent on  the  prices  of  leather  and  skins.  Where  five  employees  had 
formerly  sufficed,  he  was  now  forc^od  to  have  seven,  in  consequence 
of  the  weekly  rest  law,  and  his  expenses  were  augmented  by  the 
amount  of  $1,000.  The  proposed  income-tax  law,  if  enacted,  would 
drive  him  out  of  business.  The  glove  industry,  it  appears,  shares  the 
fate  of  that  of  footwear.  Lambskins  have  suffered  an  increase  of 
35  per  cent  in  the  last  two  years,  goat  skins  a  rise  of  80  per  cent,  and 
certain  qualities  90  per  cent. 

The  president  of  the  Syndicate  Chamber  of  Glove  Manufacturers, 
at  Pans,  has  recently  furnished  interesting  data  in  regard  to  the 
continuous  rise  in  prices  in  that  industry.  According  to  that  author- 
ity it  is  still  the  American  demand  and  that  for  automobile  purposes 
which  regulates  prices  in  the  French  market.^  The  production 
remaining  approximately  the  same,  j)rices  must  needs  rise.  A  lamb- 
skin formerly  costing  $0.48  and  '^OAu  taiuiod  now  costs  from  $0.77 
to  $0.0G.  Gloves  hacl  increased  about  50  per  cent  in  price.  Hand 
labor  had  become  higher  and  higher  in  con^o(|uence  of  the  "  social  '■ 
laws,  and  an  appreciable  increase  of  j)rices  aH'octing  secondary  prod- 
ucts, such  as  thread  and  buttons,  had  also  taken  place. 

BRAZIL. 
REQUIREMENTS   TO   BE    MET    IE    SALES    ARE    AUGMENTED. 

Consul-General  George  Anderson,  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  reports  that 
efforts  on  the  part  of  American  manufacturers  of  leather  to  get  into 
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the  market  in  Brazil  promise  to  have  very  satisfactory  results  if  the 
American  exporters  will  meet  conditions  in  a  reasonable  manner. 
He  adds : 

A  manufacturer's  agent  doing  business  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with 
connections  in  all  the  larger  Brazilian  cities,  has  gone  into  the  subject 
of  American  leather  and  is  confident  that  success  is  only  a  matter  of 
intelligent  effort..  In  a  letter  to  a  Boston  house  he  reviews  the  situa- 
tion, and  among  other  things  says : 

Business  is  being  done  here  mostly  in  six  lines,  to  wit:  Patent-leather  calf; 
box  calf,  black  and  in  color,  whole  and  in  strips ;  imitation  of  glazed  kid,  black 
and  in  color;  Crosta  horse  leather,  black;  glazed  kid,  black  and  in  color;  and 
kangaroo,  black  and  in  color.  The  above  may  be  said  to  cover  the  qualities 
and  kinds  of  leathers  at  present  in  use  and  demand  here. 

A  careful  Investigation  into  the  status  of  the  trade  here  and  in  Sao  Paulo  has 
led  me  to  be  very  optimistic  as  to  the  future  of  American  patent  leathers  in 
this  market  I  must  frankly  state  that  there  should  be  at  the  outset  an  intel- 
ligent appreciation  of  Brazilian  conditions  and  an  indication  of  a  desire  to 
meet  the  representatives*  wishes,  the  lack  of  which  has  heretofore  in  many 
instances  broken  oflf  negotiations  between  leading  Rio  de  Janeiro  merchants 
and  American  bouses.  I  refer  particularly  to  a  satisfactory  understanding 
covering  credit,  advertising,  and  the  exact  filling  of  orders. 

Discussing  these  requirements  in  detail,  this  agent  says  that  the 
Gterman,  French,  and  English  houses  who  dominate  this  market  do 
not  do  so  because  of  any  special  preference  for  them  or  for  their  par- 
ticular lines  of  goods,  but  because  of  the  credit  terms  they  offer.  He 
explains  that  the  jobber  must  give  credit,  must  wait  for  weeks  until 
his  goods  arrive,  probably  as  long  again  to  get  them  through  the 
custom-house,  must  then  pay  duties  and  bear  other  expenses — must 
do  all  this  before  he  can  deliver  the  goods  and  get  his  money,  even 
if  the  transaction  is  one  for  cash  on  a  sale  made  in  advance,  which  is 
but  infrequently  the  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sale  is  not  for 
cash,  but  is  generally  upon  a  credit  of  from  three  to  six  months  with 
interest  at,  say,  6  per  cent  from  date  of  invoice.  This  brings  the 
cost  to  the  dealer  higher,  but  with  bank  credits  and  discounts  what 
they  are  here  it  pays  him. 

CAN  NOT  CHANGE  THE  BRAZILIAN   METHODS. 

In  getting  at  the  trade  here  it  is  not  enough  for  the  American 
manuEicturer  to  reason,  as  correspondents  do,  that  with  a  little  more 
capital  the  dealer  could  take  advantage  of  the  cash  discounts,  get  his 
goods  more  cheaply,  and  make  larger  profits.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  houses  here  do  not  do  business  that  way.  They  have  a  number 
of  strong  reasons  why  they  should  not  do  so,  and  they  are  working 
upon  the  basis  of  what  has  been  their  experience,  and  while  it  may 
be  true  that  under  slightly  changed  conditions  they  might  make  more 
money,  the  fact  is  that  the  conditions  are  not  changed  and  they  are 
not  trying  to  change  them.  What  American  dealers  might,  could, 
or  would  do  is  not  to  the  point.  The  matter  to  be  regarded  is  to  sell 
goods  upon  such  terms  as  the  buyers  here  desire,  provided  it  can  be 
done  profitably.  European  exporters  meet  the  dealers  here  upon 
their  own  ground  and  find  it  profitable,  and  if  American  dealers  wish 
the  business  they  will  have  to  meet  this  competition.  It  should  bo 
considered  that  price  often  is  of  less  importance,  within  certain  nar- 
row limits,  of  course,  than  terms.     Nor  does  this  indicate  in  any  way 
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a  lack  of  financial  responsibility  and  good  credit  on  the  part  of  the 
Brazilian  dealer. 

RESULTS   FROM   JUDICIOUS   ADVERTISING — FILLING   ORDERS. 

In  the  matter  of  advertising  the  manufacturer's  agent  above  quoted 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  advertising  in  Brazil  pays  propor- 
tionately to  the  amount  expended  upon  it,  just  as  it  does  m  the  United 
States,  and  says  that  "local  firms  contracting  with  foreign  firms 
desire  naturally  some  understanding  that  will  prevent  their  making 
a  costly  advertising  propaganda,  and  then,  as  they  are  getting  a 
return,  have  connection  broken  over  some  detail  and  the  representa- 
tion turned  over  to  a  rival  house."  Regarding  the  matter  of  filling 
orders  exactly  as  given  he  mentions  it  "  only  because  it  occupied  such 
an  important  place  in  '  kicks '  against  a  policy  of  standardizing 
rather  than  giving  specifically  what  is  wanted."  Attention  also  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  patent  or  enameled  leathers  must  be  made 
especially  for  this  climate,  which  is  very  hot  and  damp  most  of  the 
time,  the  temperature  ranging  from  a  maximum  of  96®  F.  to  54** 
along  the  coast  and  perhaps  as  low  as  34°  on  the  highlands. 


BRAZILIAN     SHIPMENTS    OF     HIDES. 


The  exports  of  hides  from  Kio  (irando  do  Sul  for  the  past  four 
years  for  the  six  months  from  January  to  June,  inchisive,  have  been: 


Salted.  Dry. 

Europe.     Eim>pe.  '   |»'j^^ 


Year.  ;   United       '^''^^^ 


1907 367,811  140,336;  10,000  51«,147 

1906 2V».s,0r)0  :  150,499  1  9,000  457.549 

19a5 27S.  1 10  1H5, 377  !  «,  571  '  472. 058 

1904 401.447  136,103  23,136'  560,986 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BANKS    AND    BANKING. 

BRITISH    INDIA. 
REFLECT   THE   COUNTRY'S    BUSINESS   AND    INDUSTRIAL    ACTIVITY. 

In  stating  that  the  business  prosperity  of  British  India  during  the 
past  year  is  indicated  by  the  prosperity  of  the  banks,  Consul-General 
W.  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  furnishes  the  following  particulars : 

The  Alliance  Bank  of  India  has  announced  a  net  profit  of  $108,333 
For  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30.  The  apportionment  of  this 
profit  is  as  follows :  A  dividend  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent  per  annum, 
{vhich  will  absorb  $60,000,  plus  a  bonus  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  per 
innum,  amounting  to  $10,000.  The  reserve  fund  will  receive  $16,600, 
svhich  now  amounts  to  $1,033,333.  A  bonus  of  one  month's  pay  will 
3e  given  the  staff  of  the  bank's  force,  which  will  amount  to  $11,666, 
ma  the  balance  will  be  carried  forward. 

The  net  profit  of  the  Allahabad  Bank  for  six  months  of  the  year 
;nded  June  30  amounts  to  $98,666.  The  usual  12  per  cent  per  annum, 
including  a  bonus  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  ordinary  shares 
ind  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  preference 
shares,  will  be  paid.  It  is  proposed  out  of  the  remaining  balance  to 
idd  $33,333  to  the  reserve,  making  that  fund  $766,666.  There  will 
36  added  to  the  contingency  fund  $6,650  and  to  the  pension  fund 
^,336. 

The  Bank  of  India  (Limited) ,  at  Calcutta,  made  a  net  profit  for  six 
months  ended  June  30  of  $66,614.  By  adding  to  this  $6,392,  the  sum 
brought  forward  on  December  31,  1906,  as  the  net  profit  from  the 
iate  the  bank  commenced  business,  which  was  November  1,  1906,  the 
net  profit  available  for  disposal  is  $73,006.  The  directors  have 
ieclared  an  ad  interim  dividend  of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  which  will 
ibsorb  $41,665.  There  will  be  placed  to  preliminary  expenses  $3,335, 
md  the  balance  of  $28,006  will  be  carried  forward. 

OTHER  PROFITABLE  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Bank  of  Bengal  has  declared  a  dividend  for  the  six  months 
snded  June  30  of  10  per  cent  per  annum  and  a  bonus  to  shareholders 
>f  $1.65  per  share.  The  profits  available,  including  $108,408  brought 
forward  from  the  previous  half  year,  amounted  to  $818,982,  which 
sum  was  disposed  of  thus :  Payment  of  a  dividend,  at  10  per  cent  per 
sinnum,  $383,335 ;  bonus  of  1  per  cent,  $66,665 ;  transferred  to  reserve 
fund,  $166,665;  transferred  to  gratuity  and  pension  funds,  $33,335; 
bank  premises  account,  $50,000;  carried  forward  to  next  half  year, 
$168,982.  The  average  rate  by  this  bank  for  demand  loans  during  the 
dalf  year  was  a  trifle  over  7  per  cent. 

The  Oudh  Commercial  Bank  has  a  divisible  balance  of  $30,775.  A 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  will  be  paid.    The  Bank  of  Upper 
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India  has  declared  a  10  per  cent  dividend.  The  Bank  of  Bombay  has 
declared  a  dividend  of  12  per  cent,  plus  a  bonus  of  2  per  cent.  The 
Bank  of  Rangoon,  Burma,  declared  a  net  profit  for  the  half  year 
ended  June  30  of  $23,636,  paying  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent  per 
annum.  The  Benares  Bank  (Limited)  paid  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent 
per  annum.  Reliable  authorities  state  that  the  banks  in  Madras, 
Colombo,  and  other  cities  of  importance  throlighout  India  have  done 
quite  as  well  as  those  mentioned. 

The  government  of  British  India  has  asked  for  a  loan  of  $8,333,333, 
at  3^  per  cent.  The  same  conditions  apply  to  this  loan  as  to  the  notes 
of  the  loan  of  1900-1901,  and  principal  will  be  paid  in  twenty  years. 
It  is  altogether  likely  that  the  loan  will  be  taken  by  financiers  of 
British  India. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  business  of  British  India  is  on  a  solid 
footinff,  and  that  the  economic  prospects  are  good.  This  is  reflected 
in  the  Tow  rate  of  interest  at  which  the  government  can  borrow  money, 
the  net  profits  of  the  banks,  the  increased  activity  of  the  cotton  and 
jute  mills,  the  building  of  railroads,  the  enlargement  of  the  irrigation- 
canal  systems,  the  vast  increase  in  electrical  power  plants,  electrical 
trams,  and  telegraph  and  telephone  facilities,  the  improvement  of 
docks  and  river  transportation,  mining  and  mineral-oil  developments, 
agricultural  improvements  by  government,  and  the  gradual  increase 
in  imports  and  exports. 

ASIATIC    TURKEY. 
URGENT  NEED  OF  AN  AMERICAN  INSTITUTION  IN  SMTONA. 

Consul  E.  L.  Harris,  of  Smyrna,  reports  that  the  last  few  years 

have  been  remarkable  for  the  expansion  of  American  trade  in  the 

Levant,  not  on  account  of  its  proportions,  which  are  still  far  below 

what  the  industrial  rank  of  the  United  States  demands,  but  for  the 

fact  that  it  is  taking  place  in  spite  of  the  many  and  serious  difficulties 

under  which  the  American  manufacturer  struggles  by  the  side  of  his 

more  fortunate  competitors.    The  consul  continues: 

While  this  wholly  unsupported  growth  bids  well  for  the  future,  it 
is  of  urgent  necessity  that  its  progress  be  helped  and  protected  and 
that  the  unavoidable  disadvantages  imposed  upon  our  trade  in  the 
Far  East  by  the  geographical  position  of  the  United  States  be,  on 
the  other  hand,  compensated  by  all  sorts  of  advantages  within  the 
limits  of  possibility.  In  addition  to  the  measures  already  suggested 
for  the  expansion  of  our  trade  relations  in  these  parts,  the  subject  of 
banking  facilities  is  one  of  prime  importance.  Unlike  the  other 
western  nations  who  are  fighting  for  supremacy  in  this  market,  the 
United  States  has  no  banks  here  to  afford  assistance  to  American 
trade,  which,  perforce,  has  to  apply  to  forei<rn  banks  for  its  opera- 
tions. There  arc  at  present  in  Smyrna  the  following  principal  banks: 
The  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  (Ottoman),  French  and  English  capi- 
tal, the  leading  institution  and  the  only  one  having  branches  in  the 
chief  interior  towns  of  Asia  Minor;  the  Credit  Lyonnais  (French), 
the  Bank  of  Athens  (Greek),  the  Orient  Bank  (Greek),  the  Bank  of 
Salonica  (Austrian), and  the  Bank  of  Mitylene  (Ottoman).  The  fact 
that  an  Italian  bank  is  also  about  to  be  started  shows  clearlv  that  this 
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field  offers  good  opportunities  for  banking  operations  and  that  our 
competitors  appreciate  the  value  to  their  trade  interests  of  home 
financial  support. 

DIFFICULTIES  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  AN   AMERICAN   BANK. 

If  an  American  bank  should  be  established  in  Smyrna,  it  would 
undoubtedly  meet  with  some  diflBculties,  not  the  least  being[  the  keen 
competition  on  the  part  of  the  other  banks  on  transactions  of  a 
strictly  local  nature.  There  would  be,  however,  an  ever  increasing 
business  on  the  American  side  which  would  all  go  to  the  bank  in 
question.  This  bank  should  also  be  prepared  to  finance  the  large 
export  and  import  trade  with  America,  affording  special  facilities  to 
Levantine  merchants  who  are  interested  in  its  development,  for  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  credit  terms  are  inseparable  with  exten- 
sive commercial  dealings  in  this  section.  There  are  plenty  of  repu- 
table firms  here  who  are  worthy  of  credit  and  w^ho,  through  lack  of 
adequate  funds,  are  forcibly  limiting  their  operations.  Another 
great  advantage  which  the  foundation  here  of  an  American  bank 
would  bring  atout  would  be  the  control  that  it  would  exercise  on 
local  business  institutions  and  the  reliable  information  that  it  would 
be  in  position  to  supply  on  the  standing  of  firms  in  this  district  to 
interested  parties  on  the  American  side. 


IRELAND. 
OFFICIAL  RETURNS  INDICATE  EXCELLENT  FINANCIAL  GROWTH. 

Consul  Alfred  K.  Moe,  of  Dublin,  states  that  the  annual  Irish 
report  on  banking  has  just  been  published  and  shows  an  increased 
business  in  the  island  during  the  year  1900.  To  show  the  financial 
condition  he  says  that  it  is  sufficient  to  give  the  following  general 


resume: 


The  deposits  and  cash  balances  in  the  joint  stock  banks  at  the  close 
of  December,  1906,  stood  at  $233,149,148,  exclusive  of  $10^21,804 
Government  and  other  public  balances  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  as 
compared  with  $220,608,178  at  the  corresponding  j^eriod  in  the  year 
1905,  being  an  increase  of  $12,054^320.  These  figures  are  of  crinsid- 
erable  interest  as  indicating  the  growth  of  the  operations  and  influ- 
ence of  banking  in  Ireland.  They  do  not,  howev**r,  in  themwlv«-s 
prove  the  CTOwth  of  ^net  savings.^  Such  a  growth  and  its  extent 
could  onlv  be  determined  by  a  compU^te  account  of  savingK  on  the  one 
hand  and  indebtedness  on  the  other,  says  the  statihtician.  But  for 
this  account  the  neoessary  data  ant  not  available. 

The  estimated  balanc^^:  in  the  p^^t-office  having-*  \f^ukH  in  Ireland 
amounted  to  $51^!i2€i^/2.  a«  company!  with  $49.7814^95  on  iH^^^n- 
ber  31,  1905,  being  an  increase  of  $1.742,2^/7.  Tlie  IrdlawM?,  in  i\i^ 
trustee  savings  bar.k^  amounted]  at  the  cl^/r^  of  the  y<rar  J 'KM/  t// 
$12,107^852,  being  an  ir-rresi^  ov^r  the  pnrvjou-,  yttsir  of  $I2'/J/29, 

It  will  be  seen  that  th*:  TM.al  auio^jfj,  if;  j/'/toffi'^^r  and  tni^.t/^e  i/uukn 
in  Ireland  in  r>oe::.^xrr.  K//:.  v.^--  9^y/,J'ZiJ^,f4.  an  ^y/f/jf/fli r«?^l  with 
$61,7^,618  for  th*r  <:fjrr*c'f^jjAiLi(  ]f^\(A  of  r)ih  vear  lw5,    ITiwe 

V  {      '■'  >*      -'  " '  ', 
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was  thus  an  increase  of  $1,868,736  in  the  year  1906  as  compared  with 
an  increase  of  $1,897,936  in  the  year  1905.  The  total  of  the  balances 
in  the  savings  banks  is  the  highest  amount  of  which  there  is  record. 
Another  interesting  aspect  of  the  small  savings  problem  is  illus- 
trated by  the  number  of  accounts  opened  in  these  two  classes  of  sav- 
ings banks  at  the  end  of  the  year  1905,  when  the  number  recorded 
was  53,670  depositors  in  the  trustee  savings  banks  and  484,310  in  the 
post-office  savings  banks,  or  a  total  for  Ireland  of  637,980.  In  the 
case  of  post-office  savings  banks  the  number  of  depositors  has  more 
than  trebled  in  the  course  of  twenty  years. 

On  December  31  last  the  total  amount  of  the  Government  funds, 
India  stocks,  guaranteed  land  stocks,  guaranteed  2J  per  cent  stock, 
and  war  stock,  on  which  dividends  are  payable  at  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land, was  $180,522,817,  or  $3,207,023  (guaranteed  land  stock  decreased 
by  $1,197,159)  over  the  amount  for  the  close  of  the  year  1905  and 
$61,999,210  in  excess  of  that  for  December,  1897,  the  last  year  in 
which  a  decline  in  the  amount  of  these  securities  is  shown.  With 
reference  to  these  increases  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  amount  of  guar- 
anteed land  stock  for  December  31  last  was  $61,989,477,  against 
$63,186,636  for  the  corresponding  day  of  the  preceding  year  and 
$64,135,603  for  the  last  day  of  19M:,  and  that  war  stock  amounted  to 
$2,705,774  on  December  31,  1906,  against  $2,666,842  on  December  31, 
1905. 

The  figures  for  the  year  1906  show  an  expansion  in  the  bank-note 
circulation.  The  average  bank-note  circulation  for  December,  1906, 
was  $32,211,363,  as  against  $30,138,234  for  1905,  showing  an  increase 
of  $2,073,129. 


BELGIUM. 
DEPOSITS  SHOW  THAT  PEOPLE  OF  COUNTRY  ARE  GROWING  IN  THRHT. 

According  to  statistics  recently  published  by  the  "  Societe  Generale 
d'fipargne  et  de  Eetraite,"  Consul  W.  P.  Atwell,  of  Ghent,  writes 
that  the  total  number  of  deposit  books  in  the  Belgian  Government 
Savings  Bank  increased  from  1,238,601  in  1896  to  1,862,812  in  1901 
and  to  2,419,710  in  1006.     Other  details  follow : 

The  total  value  of  deposits  made  amounted  in  1896  to  $96,200,000, 
in  1901  to  $147,000,000,  and  in  1906  to  $162,400,000.  The  superan- 
nuation department  counted  39,000  members  in  1896,  430,000  in  1901, 
and  858,000  in  1906.  The  Government  insurance  department  regis- 
tered in  1896  5,028  insured;  in  1901  statistics  show  this  number  to 
have  increased  to  16,180,  while  in  1906  the  total  was  found  to  be 
29,269.  The  number  of  deposit  books  in  the  Belgian  Government 
Savings  Bank  has  doubled  in  ten  years,  while  the  number  of  mem- 
bers in  the  superannuation  department  has  almost  doubled  in  five 
years.  The  total  value  of  savings  intrusted  with  the  institution 
was  $240,800,000. 

On  December  31  last  there  existed  a  total  of  approximately 
2.420,000  savings  deposit  books,  of  which  1,042,728  books  showeS 
deposits  of  from  $0.19  to  $3.86;  443,547,  $3.86  to  $19.30;  441,547, 
$19.30  to  $96.50;  186,670,  $90.50  to  $193.  Consequently  approxi- 
mately 1,000,000  persons  possess  deposits  at  the  savings  bank  or  more 
than  100  francs  ($19.30).     For  the  whole  of  Belgium  statistics  show 
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that  in  1900,  out  of  every  four  inhabitants  one  was  in  possession  of  a 
deposit  book,  and  in  1906  the  proportion  was  found  to  be  ahnost  one 
out  of  every  three  inhabitants. 

CHINA. 
GROWING  DEMAND   FOR   A   STABLE   EXCHANGE   IN   EMPIRE. 

Consul  H.  L.  Paddock,  reporting  from  Amoy,  gives  the  following 

information  concerning  the  banking  conditions  in  China : 

There  are  two  distinct  banking  systems  in  vogue — ^the  foreign  sys- 
tem, represented  by  banks  organized  under  foreign  laws  and  managed 
by  foreign  representatives,  and  the  native  system,  which  is  represented 
by  innumerable  Chinese  establishments  that  have  existed  for  many 
hundreds  of  years.  Both  ^stems  pay  high  rates  of  interest  to  their 
depositors  and  both  charge  high  interest  on  loans  or  overdrafts.  De- 
I>osits  for  one  year  or  over  draw  from  3  to  6  per  cent  per  annum ;  for 
six  months,  from  2J  to  3  per  cent  per  annum,  and  for  three  months, 
2  to  2^  per  cent  per  annum.  Interest  is  charged  on  loans  and  over- 
drafts by  the  foreign  banks  at  from  6  to  8  per  cent  a  year,  while  the 
native  banks  have  no  fixed  rate  of  interest.  The  native  institutions 
pay  annual  dividends  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent  on  their  stock,  which 
shows  that  the  banking  business  in  the  Orient  is  lucrative.  Fluctua- 
tions in  the  value  of  silver,  while  profitable  to  the  banks,  are  neverthe- 
less injurious  to  general  trade,  and  both  the  foreiffn  and  native  banks 
publicly  express  a  wish  for  a  stable  exchange,  out  are  opposed  to 
taking  the  initiative  in  the  movement  looking  to  currency  reform. 
Each  Province  mints  its  own  standard  of  currency  and  there  is  no 
equality  in  the  value  of  silver  coins  of  two  different  provinces.  This 
lack  or  uniform  native  coinage  is  the  source  of  much  commercial 
embarrassment. 


CHEMICAL    PRODUCTS. 

NORWEGIAN    NITROGEN    MANUFACTURE. 
LARGE  SCALE  OF  OPERATIONS  IN  TURNING  AIR  INTO  FERTILIZER. 

In  transmitting  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  some  trade  litera- 
ture upon  the  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  the  production 
of  nitric  acid  by  electric  explosions  and  subsequent  chemical  proc- 
esses as  commercially  practiced  at  Nottoden,  in  Norway,  under  the 
Birkland-Eyde  process,  Mr.  Herbert  H.  D.  Peirce,  American  minister 
at  Christiania,  writes : 

I  have  recently  visited  these  works  where,  although  the  entire 
plant  is  not  as  yet  in  operation,  nitrate  of  lime  and  soda  are  being 
manufactured  upon  a  commercial  scale,  namely,  about  1,000  tons  a 
year,  with  the  expenditure  of  about  2,000  electrical  horsepower.  This 
plant  has  been  in  operation  now  for  several  years,  and  it  is  by  reason 
of  the  success  of  the  smaller  plant  that  Mr.  Eyde,  the  manager  of 
the  undertaking,  has  brought  a  large  amount  of  French  capital  to 
his  assistance  for  the  larger  enterprise.  Mr.  Eyde  is  himself  the 
engineer  who  has  worked  out  the  various  problems  as  they  have  pre- 
sented themselves  in  this  new  and  interesting  process,  starting  only 
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with  the  powerful  electrical  flame  invented  by  Professor  Birkland 
in  his  experiments  with  his  electrical  gun. 

Upon  the  demonstrated  commercial  success  of  the  process  in  the 
smaller  plant  work  was  at  once  commenced  upon  the  construction  of 
the  new  and  large  plant  which  was  to  be  in  operation  by  the  1st  of 
September  with  a  force  of  some  40,000  horsepower  furnished  by 
taking  the  water  of  the  Tinfos,  a  waterfall  at  about  three  miles  from 
the  actual  works. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  WORKS — ^DEMAND  FOR  PRODUCTS. 

The  construction  of  the  dam  and  the  conduits,  which  are  tunneled 
through  the  solid  rock  for  the  distance  of  230  feet,  and  of  the  power 
house  in  the  narrow  gorge  at  the  foot  of  the  tall,  all  presented 
engineering  problems  of  great  diflSculty,  which  have  been  skillfully 
handled.    The  construction  is  of  concrete  throughout. 

The  output  of  the  new  works  when  the  water  is  turned  on  to  the 
turbines  will  be  about  20,000  tons  of  basic  nitrate  of  lime  per  vear. 
This  article  finds  a  ready  market,  especially  in  Germany,  as  a  ferti- 
lizer. The  company  now  finds  it  worth  its  while  to  convert  a  part  of 
its  production  into  nitrate  of  sodium,  which  is  used  in  connection  with 
certain  dyeing  processes.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  management 
was  also  m  negotiation  with  certain  capitalists  for  the  production  of 
concentrated  nitric  acid. 

Not  content  with  these  works,  the  company  is  now  constructing  a 
dam  at  the  Rjukanfos,  one  of  the  most  important  waterfalls  in 
Norway,  where  a  power  plant  of  250,000  horsepower  will  be  erected, 
taking  the  whole  of  the  water  from  the  falls,  and  electro-chemical 
works  for  the  utilization  of  this  great  power  will  be  built  and  oper- 
ated. The  concessions  for  these  operations  were  obtained  some  years 
ago,  but  at  present  the  Norwegian  Storthing  appears  to  look  "with 
alarm  at  the  acquisition  by  foreign  capital  of  the  water  powers  of  the 
country  and  has  passed  laws  which  are  practically  prohibitive  of 
future  undertakings  of  this  sort  by  foreign  capital.  As  local  capital 
for  such  enterprises  could  hardly  be  got  together  in  sufficient  amounts, 
the  further  development  of  the  Norwegian  water  powers  upon  a 
large  scale  will  doubtless  be  checked  for  some  time. 

MANUFACTURING    PROCESSES. 
ELECTRICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  FORCES  USED  TO  PRODUCE  NITRATES. 

Consul-General  Henry  Bordewich,  of  Christiania,  responding  to 
an  inquiry  from  Michigan,  also  sends  an  account  of  the  operations  at 
the  Eyde  plants  and  of  the  process  employed,  as  follows: 

Two  distinct  stock  companies  have  been  formed,  but  both  are  under 
the  same  management.  One  is  styled  the  Norwegian  Power  Stock 
Company  (Norske  Kraftaktieselskab),  the  capital  is  16,000,000  kroner, 
or  $4,288,000,  having  for  its  object  to  manipulate  and  utilize  water 
powers  and  everythmg  connected  with  such.  The  other  is  styled 
Aktieselskabet  de  norske  Saltpeterverker  (The  Norwegian  Saltpeter 
Works  Stock  Company),  the  capital  is  18,000,000  kroner,  or 
$4,824,000,  its  object  being  the  manipulation  and  utilization  of 
chemical  industry  and  everything  connected  therewith. 

Regarding  the  method  by  which  the  Birkland-Eyde  lime  saltpeter 
or  calcium  nitrate  is  produced,  it  should  in  the  first  place  be  noted 
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that  it  is  a  new  way  of  utilizing  electricity,  although  it  is  a  succession 
of  tiie  experiments  which  the  English  physiologist,  Cavendish,  made 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  by  which  he  produced  combinations  between 
the  nitrogen  and  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  by  letting  electrical 
discharges  pass  through  the  air  during  the  presence  of  a  decompo- 
sition of  alkali,  and  whereby  he  succeeded  in  producing  small  quanti- 
ties of  nitric  add.  The  Birkland-Eyde  method  is  in  principle  the 
carrying  out  on  a  larger  scale  of  the  same  process  as  Cavendish 
started  on  a  smaller  one,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  Birkland 
and  Eyde  have  introduced  new  auxiliaries,  which  in  themselves  con- 
stitute highly  original  discoveries. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FURNACE. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  electrical  furnace,  which  is  the  funda- 
mental element  of  the  whole  process.  Into  this  furnace  passes  atmos- 
pheric air,  where  it  is  speedily  heated  to  a  very  high  temperature, 
presumably  about  3,000®  Celsius,  inasmuch  as  inside  the  furnace  are 
placed  two  electrodes,  separated  by  a  distance  of  a  few  millimeters 
(millimeter =0.0394  of  an  inch),  and  through  these  two  electrodes 
there  nms  an  alternating  current  of  5,000  volts.  In  order  to 
strengthen  the  effect  of  the  electrical  discharge  on  the  air  and  the 
further  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen,  stress  has  been  laid  on  giving  the 
heat-producing  arch  flame  the  largest  surface  possible.  In  a  clever 
way  the  formerly  known  form-alteration,  which  the  arch  flame  be- 
comes subject  to  when  influenced  by  a  magnet,  has  been  utilized  to 
further  this  end,  as  the  two  electrodes  are  placed  between  a  powerful 
electro-magnet,  deriving  its  energy  through  an  even  current. 

By  this  method  the  arch  flame  is  subjected  to  a  series  of  very  rapid 
displacements  in  a  plane,  which  stands  vertical  on  the  line  between  the 

Soles.  The  final  result  is  the  formation  of  a  disk-shaped  electric 
ame,  which  reaches  a  diameter  of  1.8  meters  (meter=39.37  inches). 
The  air  sweeps  this  flame  disk  on  both  sides  and  is  thereby  momen- 
tarily heated  to  the  very  high  temperature  which  is  required  for  the 
oxidation  of  the  nitrogen.  Immediately  thereafter  the  gas  escaping 
from  the  furnace  must  again  be  cooled  down  to  600°  in  order  to  avoid 
loss  of  nitrogen ;  but  as  this  temperature  is  also  too  high  for  the  ap- 
paratus which  thereafter  are  to  receive  the  gases,  they  have  to  be 
still  further  cooled. 

SOLIDIFYING  THE  GASES  TO   MERCANTILE  FORM. 

The  gases  are  thereafter  led  to  a  series  of  towers,  the  so-called  oxi- 
dation towers,  and  from  there  to  the  so-called  absorption  towers, 
which  are  built  partly  of  granite,  partly  of  wood,  and  where  the 
gases  are  led  over  limestone  sprinkled  with  water.  There  is  now 
only  left  the  concentrating  of  the  decomposition  by  steaming,  and 
this  is  done  in  la-rge  pans,  first  by  the  aid  of  steam  and  later  by  direct 
heating  by  coal.  The  mass  is  steamed  to  a  fusing  point  of  145°  and 
is  thereafter  poured  into  tin  cylinders,  where  it  congeals  by  cooling. 
In  this  form  uie  product  is  sola  to  manufacturers  of  chemicals.  They 
prize  the  product  highly  on  account  of  its  purity. 

For  fertilizing  purposes  the  product  is  broken  into  the  form  of 
powder,  and  this  stuff,  which  now  holds  12.75  to  13  per  cent  of  nitro- 
gen, is  the  so-called  lime  saltpeter  or  calcium  nitrate.  It  is  a  stuff 
much  like  salt,  easily  dissolvable  in  water,  possessing  hygroscopic 
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Sualities,  wherefore  it  has  lately  been  produced  in  melted  form  and 
hereafter  in  f rumentaeeous  or  grainy  form.  This  latter  form  of  the 
product  is  that  in  which  it  now  is  sold  to  the  trade,  and  in  this  form 
alone  it  will  be  on  the  market  in  the  future.  It  is  shipped  from  the 
factory  in  wooden  barrels,  lined  inside  with  paper. 

The  problem  of  manufacturing  nitric  acid  and  saltpeter  from  the 
nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  is  thus  solved.  At  the  Notodden  saltpeter 
factory  the  stage  of  experiments  is  passed,  and  the  realization  of  man- 
ufacture is  reached.    Still  the  industry  is  only  in  its  infancy. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  POWER. 

The  electric  energy  is  as  yet  furnished  by  the  power  station  at 
Tinfos,  where  a  three-phased  generator  of  about  2,000  kilowatts  is 
erected  for  the  production.  The  power  is  utilized  by  3  electrical  fur- 
naces with  500  to  700  kilowatts  to  each,  respectively  700  to  1,000 
horsepowers.  Under  work  of  regulation  is  tne  so-called  Svalgfos, 
which  is  expected  to  be  able  to  produce  20,000  and  30,000  horsepowers, 
and  finally  is  projected  the  regulation  of  Rjukanfos,  which  with  a 
waterflow  of  45  cubic  meters  (cubic  meter=35.316  cubic  feet),  and 
a  fall  of  550  meters  will  give  about  220,000  effective  horsepowers. 
The  production  on  a  large  scale  will  begin,  and  then  the  product  will 
Jiave  to  be  offered  in  the  world's  markets.  It  will  not  be  accompanied 
with  much  difficulty  to  introduce  it  there,  because  the  world's  demand 
for  nitrogen  is  large  and  rapidly  increasing,  both  for  agricultural 
and  industrial  purposes.  The  only  question  that  presents  itself,  is 
the  Norwegian  lime  saltpeter  suitable  as  a  fertilizer,  and  is  it  equal 
to  the  Chilean  saltpeter  ? 

The  experiments  so  far,  made  partly  in  Norway,  partly  in  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Germany,  and  France,  seem  with  certainty  to  prove  that 
lime  saltpeter  not  only  holds  its  place  alongside  Chilean  saltpeter  as  a 
fertilizer,  but  that  by  its  possession  of  lime  it  has  certain  advantages 
over  Chilean  saltpeter,  especially  on  soil  poor  in  that  respect. 


FRENCH    ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY. 
NUMBER    OF    INDUSTRIES    AND    VARIOUS    SCIENTIFIC    PRODUCTIONS. 

Consul  William  H.  Hunt,  in  a  report  from  St.  Etienne,  states 
that  the  electro-chemical  industries  of  France  can  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  which  he  names  and  describes : 

First,  industries  utilizing  electrolysis.  Second,  industries  utiliz- 
ing the  heat  produced  bv  the  current,  either  from  the  arc  or  from 
a  conductor.     Third,  industries  utilizing  the  electric  spark. 

To  the  first  class  belongs  galvanoplasty,  used  for  coating  metals 
with  silver,  gold,  or  nickel,  and  is  employed  all  through  France. 
An  important  application  of  this  industry  is  the  electrolytic  re- 
fining of  copper,  of  which  there  are  several  manufactories  in  France, 
and  notably  at  Eguilles,  near  Sorgues,  in  Vaucluse,  belonging  to  the 
Societe  de  Cuivre  de  France,  producing  2  tons  a  day;  Givet,  in 
Ardennes,  with  a  production  or  7  tons  daily.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral minor  factories  scattered  through  the  territory.  All  these  fac- 
tories produce  copper  in  a  very  pure  state,  but  it  has  to  be  always 
.  melted  beforehand,  on  account  of  its  physical  conditions.  At  Dives, 
in  Calvados,  however,  this  operation  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
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Emore  process,  producing  directly  plates  and  tubes  of  copper  by 
electrolysis  12  tons  daily. 

The  decomposing  of  water  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen  is  exploited 
by  the  following  concerns:  Manufactory  of  St.  Vram,  near  Ballan- 
court;  employs  the  Hazard-Flamand  process,  and  produces  200  cubic 
meters  (1  cubic  meter=35.3  feet)  of  hydrogen  and  100  cubic  meters 
of  oxygen  per  day.  La  Societe  Oxydrique  Frangaise  utilizes  in  its 
factories  at  St.  Andre,  near  Lille,  and  Villeurbanne,  near  Lyon,  the 
Garuti  process,  in  which  the  cathodic  and  anodic  compartments  are 
separated  by  an  iron  partition  pierced  with  a  multitude  of  small  holes. 
The  daily  production  of  these  works  is  about  400  cubic  meters  of 
hydrogen  and  200  cubic  meters  of  oxygen. 

LIME,  SODA,  POTASH,  ALUMINUM,  CALCIUM  CARBIDE,  ETC. 

The  Electro-Chemical  Company  furnishes  hydride  of  lime  (CaH), 
which  gives  off  hydrogen  in  contact  with  water.  This  body,  which 
sells  at  present  at  $1.93  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds),  is  commercially  known 
under  the  name  of  "  hydrolith." 

In  the  manufacture  of  soda  by  the  electric  process,  the  Volta 
Company,  whose,  works  are  situated  near  Moutiers,  utilizes  the  Outhe- 
nin-Chalandre  process,  and  turns  out  800  tons  of  soda  and  2,000  tons 
of  chloride  of  lime  per  year.  About  4,000  tons  of  caustic  soda  are 
manufactured  annually  by  this  method  in  France.  Chlorate  of  potash 
is  manufactured  at  St.  Michel  de  Maurienne  by  the  Gall  process,  and 
at  Chedde,  near  Chamonix,  by  the  Corbin  and  Lederlin  method.  The 
total  production  is  about  7,000  tons  annually. 

Aluminum  is  produced  principally  by  three  companies,  that  of 
Chemical  Products,  of  Alais  and  the  Camargue ;  at  Calypso  and  St. 
Felix,  near  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne;  the  French  Electro-Metallurgic 
Company,  at  St.  Michel  and  Chedde,  near  Chamonix.  The  total 
annual  production  is  estimated  at  6,000  tons. 

Carbide  of  calcium,  for  which  a  brilliant  future  is  oxpectod,  is 
akeady  manufactured  on  a  very  large  scale  in  France.  It  furnishes 
not  only  acetylene  gas,  but  also  cyanide  of  calcium,  much  spoken 
of  to-day  as  a  fertilizer  and  as  an  agent  for  producing  ammonia. 

Numerous  companies  employ  electricity  in  the  production  of  ozone, 
used  as  an  oxydant  in  the  preparation  of  certain  organic  products — 
vanaline,  heliotropine,  essence  of  hawthorn,  etc. 

It  may  be  said  in  concluding  that  the  electro-chemical  industry  has 
developed  considerably  within  the  last  few  years  in  France,  and  the 
amount  of  horsepower  used  in  the  different  manufactories  is  estimated 
at  100,000. 

DRUGS    AND    CHEMICALS. 

WORLD'S  ARSENIC  SUPPLY. 
GERMANY  LEADS  IN  PRODUCTION,  AMERICA   IN   CONSUMPTION. 

Consul  W.  H.  Hunt,  of  St.  Etienne,  writes  that  few  mineral  sub- 
stances are  so  largely  distributed  throughout  nature  as  arsenic,  in 
spite  of  which  fact  arsenic  mines  worked  with  profit  are  relatively 
few.     He  gives  the  following  trade  particulars: 

The  countries  possessing  the  best  mines  of  arsenic  are:  Germany, 
England,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Norway,  Siberia., 
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New  2iealand,  Chile,  Mexico,  Canada^  and  the  United  States.  Among 
the  most  important  sources  of  arsenic  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing :  The  silver  mines  of  Saxony,  Germany,  those  of  tin  and  pyrites 
of  England,  arsenico-pyrites  or  mispickel  of  Spain,  and  auriferous 
mispickel  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada.  Metallic  arsenic  asso- 
ciated with  antimony,  silver,  and  other  minerals  is  occasionallv  found. 
The  United  States  consumes  more  than  one-half  of  the  world's  pro- 
duction of  metallic  arsenic,  white  arsenic  (arsenious  acid),  orpiment, 
and  red  sulphate  of  arsenic.  The  production  of  the  principal  coun- 
tries during  the  five  years  ending  1905  was  as  follows : 


Year. 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


America. 
Tons. 

Canada. 

Germany. 
Tons. 

Portugal. 

1 

Spain. 

Tons. 

1\ms. 

Tons. 

272 

630 

2,649 

527 

120 

1,226 

723 

2,827 

736 

120 

5&1 
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2,768 

698 

1,088 

83 

66 

2,800 

1,370 

1,088 

G84 

54 

4,900 

1,400 

4,800 

England. 


Tbns. 

3,416 

2,165 

916 

992 

1,700 


Spain,  which  follows  close  on  Germany  as  to  production,  exported 
in  1905  1,750  tons  of  white  arsenic  to  the  United!^  States  and  246  tons 
to  France.  Germany  produces  the  largest  quantity  of  metallic  ar- 
senic and  arsenious  acia.  England  has  fallen  far  behind,  although  it 
held  the  first  place  in  1902. 

In  France  there  are  three  mines  of  mispickel  extraction:  Two  in 
the  Department  of  the  Aude  and  one  in  that  of  the  Puy-de-Dome. 
The  production  of  these  three  mines  in  1905  amounted  to  3,117  tons, 
estimated  at  110,659  francs  ($21,357,  or  $5.89  per  ton).  The  amount 
exported  from  France  during  the  same  year  was  2,643  tons  to  Eng- 
land, 33  tons  to  Germany,  and  571  tons  to  Belgium. 

France  iniported  in  1905  418  tons  of  arsenious  acid,  of  which  31 
came  from  England,  3  from  Germany,  136  from  Belgium,  and  246 
from  Spain.  The  present  market  price  of  white  arsenic  is  $170.32 
per  ton.    In  1902  the  price  was  quoted  at  $58.39  per  ton. 


GINSENG    IN    FORMOSA. 
USED   ONLY  BY   THE    CHINESE AMERICAN  RANKS   SECOND. 

In  regard  to  the  demand  for  ginseng  in  Formosa,  Consul  J.  H. 
Arnold,  of  Tamsui,  states  that  the  root  is  used  by  the  Chinese  popu- 
lation only.    He  adds: 

There  is  in  the  island  a  Chinese  population  of  about  3,000,000. 
The  customs  returns  for  the  year  1906  show  that  ginseng  is  increasing 
in  popularity  among  the  Chinese  residents,  for  the  imports  for  that 
year  were  in  excess  of  those  of  the  past  few  years.  In  weight  the 
imports  amounted  to  19,401  pounds  as  compared  with  16,635  pounds 
for  the  year  1905.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued 
at  $44,385,  or  about  50  per  cent  of  the  tptal  value  of  all  ginseng  im- 
ported for  that  year.  According  to  customs  valuations,  the  average 
price  per  pound  for  the  American  roots  increased  from  $4.54  per 
pound  in  1904  to  $7.45  per  pound  in  1906.  The  highest  priced  root 
coming  into  this  market  is  the  Korean;  the  American  ranks  second, 
and  tlie  Manchurian  third. 

The  present  import  duties  upon  ginseng  not  exceeding  30  roots  per 
J^  pounds  is  $1.79;  all  others,  35  cents  per  IJ  pounds.    By  imperial 
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ordinance  of  March  29,  1907,  in  a  special  tariff  schedule  for  For- 
mosa the  duty  upon  ginseng  not  exceeding  30  roots  per  IJ  pounds 
was  fixed  at  $3;  all  others,  50  cents  per  1^  pounds.  This  schedule 
will  be  enforced  on  and  after  October  1,  190Y.  The  American  roots 
most  in  demand  in  this  market  are  the  60,  80,  100,  and  120  roots  per 
1 J  poimd  varieties. 

The  general  impression  among  the  ginseng  consumers  here  is  that 
the  root  contains  strength-producing  qualities.  The  ordinary  Chinese 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  ginseng  will  reply  when  asked  as  to  the 
effects  of  it  that  it  makes  him  strong.  A  Chmese  physician  informed 
me  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  ginseng  acts  as  a  tonic.  The  increase 
in  the  import  duty  on  the  root  will  not  necessarily  decrease  the 
amount  of  ginseujg  consumed,  for  the  consumers  are  for  the  most 
part  of  the  wealthier  class  of  Chinese  and  are  able  to  meet  any  reason- 
able increases  in  the  prices.  [The  names  and  addresses  of  the  prin- 
cipal dealers  in  North  Formosa  are  filed  for  reference  at  the  Bureau 
ox  Manufactures.] 


GERMAN    INDIGO    MANUFACTURE. 
RAFm  EXTENSION   OF  THE   ARTIFICIAL   DYESTUFFS   INDUSTRY. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  German  exports  of  artificial  indigo, 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  Empire's  chemical  industry,  are 
sent  by  Vice-Consul-General  C.  A.  Risdorf ,  of  Frankfort,  and  show 
a  considerable  increase  during  the  last  several  years : 

The  export  returns  record  $1,808,000  in  1898,  $5,164,600  in  1904, 
$6,116,600  in  1905,  and  $7,520,800  in  190G.  Japan  was  the  largest 
buyer  in  1906,  importing  $1,642^200  worth,  a  sign  of  the  great  im- 
provement in  Japanese  textile  industry  and  trade;  China  follows 
with  $1,261,400;  the  United  States,  with  $1,071,000;  Russia,  with 
$714,000;  Austria-Hungary,  with  $642,600;  Great  Britain,  with 
$618,800,  and  the  Neuierlands,  Italy,  and  France  with  smaller 
amounts. 

In  the  last  ten  years  exports  of  this  artificial  dye  from  Grermany 
have  quadrupled  in  value,  and  the  quantity  is  fourteen  times  ^eater. 
In  1898  one  ton  of  indigo  had  an  average  value  of  $198  and  in  1906 
only  $60.  The  price  has  advanced  since  1905  owing  to  the  formation 
of  combines  and  agreements. 

In  the  same  proportion  as  the  export  of  artificial  indigo  has  in- 
creased, natural  indigo  has  fallen  off.  In  1895  the  exports  amounted 
to  $6,117,000,  in  1898  to  $1,975,400,  and  in  1906  to  $190,400. 


ITALIAN    BOTANIC    DRUGS. 
GENTIAN  ROOT  IS  NOW  MOSTLY  CONSUMED  IN  KINGDOM. 

Clerk   Siersdorfer   reports  to   Vice-Consul   Santi,   of   Milan,   in 

answer  to  an  inquiry,  giving  the  status  of  the  gentian-root  growth  in 

Italy.    The  report  says : 

This  root  is  grown  in  all  the  mountainous  regions  throughout  the 
Kingdom,  especially  in  Piedmont  and  Abruzzi.  The  production  is 
almost  entirely  consumed  in  Italy,  and  little  or  nothing  is  exported. 
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Nearly  all  the  producers  sell  to  wholesalers,  who  resell  in  lots  of  220 
pounds  or  more.  These  wholesalers  buy  up  all  the  stock  from  the 
small  producers.  American  firms  wishing  to  import  this  article  must 
deal  directly  with  the  wholesalers.  The  price  ranges  from  about  $8 
to  $14  per  220  pounds.  One  of  the  most  important  dealers  in  Italy 
has  promised  the  consulate  to  take  good  care  of  any  American  order, 
and  if  they  are  not  able  to  supply  the  goods  they  will  immediately 
put  the  importer  in  communication  with  producers  able  to  give  satis- 
faction. In  case  the  American  importer  wishes  to  correspond  with 
other  dealers,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  most  important  dealers 
in  Italy  are  forwarded  herewith.  [This  list  of  Italian  dealers  in 
crude  drugs,  including  the  merchant  specially  alluded  to,  are  indexed 
for  reference  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


QUININE    IN    INDIA. 
OUTPUT  OF  GOVERNMENT  FACTORY  SHOWS  A   DECREASE. 

The  annual  report  of  the  government  cinchona  plantation  and  of 
the  quinine  factory  located  in  British  Sikkim  quoted  by  Consul- 
General  W.  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  shows  that  the  output  of  the 
quinine  factory  was  18,717  pounds  4  ounces,  which  is  less  by  2,897 
pounds  8  ounces  than  the  product  of  last  year.  This  decrease  was  due 
to  the  low  per  cent  of  quinine  sulphate  in  the  bark.  The  amount  of 
quinine  sulphate  sold  by  the  government  from  the  factory  amounted 
to  15,780  pounds  and  8^  ounces.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $70,756,  which  was  $8,400  less  than  the  previous  year. 
The  government  spent  during  the  year  over  $11,000  on  extensions 
and  improvements. 

MEDICAL    TOPICS. 

TUBERCULOSIS    IN    GERMANY. 
METHODS  TO  PREVENT  ITS  SPREAD  ADOPTED  BY  BAVARIAN   RAILWAYS. 

Consul  H.  W.  Harris,  of  Nuremberg,  states  that  it  is  announced 
that  the  management  of  the  Bavarian  State  railways  has  adopted 
additional  precautionary  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tubercu- 
losis among  its  employees,  owing  to  the  relatively  large  mortality 
shown  from  this  disease  among  this  class.    The  consul  continues: 

The  measures  adopted  relate  not  only  to  sanitary  conditions  on 
railway  trains,  at  stations,  ticket  offices,  baggage  rooms,  and  other 
places  where  such  employees  work,  but  to  the  dwellings  occupied  by 
them  and  their  families  and  to  the  treatment  of  cases  where  the 
disease  has  developed.  Provision  is  made  for  the  dissemination  of 
literature  among  employees  for  their  better  information  as  to  the 
nature  of  tuberculosis  and  the  sanitary  conditions  which  tend  to 
lessen  its  evils  and  check  its  spread.  Much  stress  is  also  placed  upon 
proper  medical  and  other  attention  to  employees  affected  by  the 
disease  in  any  of  its  stages.  A  number  of  railway  workmen  in  each 
district  will  receive  careful  instruction  in  the  process  of  disinfection, 
and  especially  in  house  disinfection  with  formalin  and  other  disin- 
fectant.    Official  inspections  of  railway  shops  and  other  buildings 
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are  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  to  secure  their  proper  sanitary 
condition. 

The  cooperation  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  of  societies  of  women, 
of  building  societies,  and  charitable  associations  of  various  kinds  is 
sought  to  further  reduce  tuberculosis  among  railway  employees  and 
their  families  and  indirectly  among  the  traveling  public.  The  pur- 
pose will  be  to  conduct  the  reform  not  so  much  as  a  police  regulation, 
as  on  a  broad  humane  policy  which  will  cause  the  least  possible  dis- 
tress of  mind  to  the  patient  or  his  family  and  most  tend  to  bring  about 
the  end  desired. 


AUSTRALIAN    MALARIA    FISHES. 
AN   AQUATIC   ANIMAL  WHICH  LIVES  ON    MOSQUITO   LARV^. 

Vice-Consul-General  C.  A.  Risdorf ,  of  Frankfort,  sends  the  follow- 
ing German  newspaper  account  of  a  new  means  to  combat  malaria: 

The  Swedish  consul,  Count  Birger  Moerner,  has  discovered  a  spe- 
cies of  fish  called  "  Psendomugil  signifer,"  which  subsists  on  the 
larvae  of  mosquitoes  and  thrives  in  shallow  water.  By  mediation  of 
the  Swedish  ambassador  he  communicated  the  fact  to  the  Italian 
Government,  who  took  up  the  matter  eagerly  and  requested  the  consul 
to  send  a  few  thousand  of  these  fishes  in  order  to  expose  them  in  the 
swamps  and  marshes  infected  with  malaria.  It  proved  very  difficult 
to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  fishes,  but  he  succeeded,  and  a  shipment 
was  made  to  Naples.  The  success  of  the  experiment  is  awaited  with 
great  interest  in  Italy  and  other  countries. 

The  Psendomu^l  signifer,  or  "  blue-eye,"  as  the  fish  is  commonly 
called  in  Australia,  belongs  to  the  family  of  Athorinides,  a  small 
kind  of  carnivorous  fish,  and  is  frequently  found  in  the  ocean  and 
in  rivers  of  the  Temperate  and  Tropic  zones.  There  are  fourteen  prin- 
cipal kinds  and  sixty-five  subvari.eties  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
They  resemble  the  family  of  Mugilides,  and  are  generally  seen  in 
shallow  water.  The  blue-eye  is  a  very  small  fish  about  1^  to  2  inches 
lon^.  The  name  is  due  to  the  brilliant  blue  color  of  the  iris;  the 
male  has  yellow  and  black  striped  fins.  Gale,  and  also  Stead,  in 
their  worts  on  Australian  fishes,  describes  the  blue-eye  as  having 
copper-colored  fins,  which  acquire  great  brilliancy  during  the  pairing 
time. 


NARCOSIS    BY    BLUE    RAYS    OF    LIGHT. 
REMARKABLE  DISCOVERY  MADE  BY  A  SWISS  DENTIST. 

According  to  Consul  William  Bardel,  of  Bamberg,  a  dentist  at 
Geneva,  Doctor  Radard,  after  having  for  several  years  made  experi- 
ments with  the  narcotic  effect  of  blue  light,  has  submitted  his  results 
to  the  Swiss  Society  of  Odontology. 

He  claims  that  a  complete  narcosis  can  be  obtained  if  the  rays  of  a 
blue  electric  light  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  human  eye,  while  all 
other  rays  of  light,  particularly  of  daylight,  are  kept  otf  of  it.  The 
narcosis  thus  obtained  is  so  complete  that,  during  the  same,  little 
dental  operations,  such  as  pulling  or  filling  teeth,  etc.,  can  be  executed 
without  causing  the  patient  the  least  amount  of  pain.    While  the 
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effect  of  the  blue  rays  is  a  very  strong  one,  that  of  violet-blue  and 
green  rays  is  less  intensive,  and  yellow  or  red  rays  show  no  effect  at 
all.  The  inventor  is,  as  yet,  unable  to  give  a  definition  of  the  cause 
of  this  remarkable  discovery. 

TARIFF   CHANGES. 

BURMA. 
DUTY   IMPOSED  ON   FOREST  PRODUCE. 

Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  advises  that  the  Burma 
government  with  the  approval  of  the  British-India  government  has 
ordered  the  levy  of  duty  on  all  stem  caoutchouc  and  root  caoutchouc 
brought  into  Bahmo,  Mvitkynia.  and  upper  Chindwin  districts,  and 
all  forest  produce  brought  into  the  Hill  districts  of  Akakan,  from  or 
through  any  place  to  which  the  act  of  1902  now  in  force  does  not  ex- 
tend. The  routes  by  which  caoutchouc  and  forest  produce  imported 
from  unadministered  territory  may  be  brought  into  the  districts  in 
question  are  also  prescribed  by  the  order. 


CANARY    ISLANDS. 
DUTIES   REDUCED   ON    COFFEE,   COCOA,   AND   SUGAR. 

Cdnsul  Solomon  Berliner,  of  Teneriffe,  reports  that  the  lease  held 

by  the  syndicate  for  the  collection  of  the  customs  duties  in  the  Cahary 

Islands  expired  on  August  17.    He  adds : 

According  to  a  new  Spanish  Government  order  taking  effect  August 
17,  1907,  the  duties  on  coffee,  cocoa,  and  sugar  have  been  reduced  25 
per  cent.  The  order  states  that  this  is  only  a  temporary  measure,  but 
the  general  opinion  is  that  it  will  be  permanent. 


COLOMBIA. 
REGULATIONS   AFFECTING   PRINTING    MATERIAL   AND   VEHICLES. 

By  the  law  of  August  5, 1907,  printing  presses  and  their  accessories, 
as  well  as  type,  imported  by  the  departments  or  municipalities  of 
Colombia  are  exempt  from  import  duty.  Printing  presses  and  their 
accessories  and  type  are  dutiable  under  the  secona  class  of  the  tariff 
at  $0.01  per  kilo  (kilo=2.2  pounds),  in  addition  to  the  surtax  of  70 
per  cent  of  the  duty.  Carriages  of  all  kinds  and  automobiles  are  also 
to  be  dutiable  under  the  second  class,  but  are  exempt  from  the  70  per 
cent  surtax. 


DENMARK. 
GOVERNMENT  TARIFP^  BILL  RP]JP:crEI) NEW  BILL  TO  BE  INTRODUCED. 

Referring  to  Minister  O'Brien's  previous  despatch  regarding  the 
revised  tariff  bill  introduced  during  the  last  session  of  the  Danish 
Rigsdag  to  replace  the  bill  of  18G:^,  which  is  still  in  force,  Charge 
d 'Affaires  Charles  Richardson  sends  the  following  communication 
from  Copenhagen : 

According  to  this  old  law  the  calculation  of  import  duty  is  still 
carried  out  in  the  old  currency  of  rix  dollars.,  marks,  and  skilling. 
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which  was  replaced  in  1872  by  the  currency  now  used,  viz:  KIroner 
and  ore  (100  ore=l  krone=26.8  cents).  The  new  bill  proposed  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  most  manufacturea  articles,  such  as  woolen  and 
cotton  goods,  hardware,  cutlery,  etc.,  bv  from  20  to  25  per  cent;  on 
rough  iron  goods,  coal,  petroleum,  and  coffee,  50  per  cent.  It  was 
calculated  that  these  reductions  would  cause  a  decrease  of  $3,500,000 
in  the  revenue,  which  would  be  compensated  for  by  an  increased 
duty  on  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  wine,  which  was  calculated  to 
bring  in  $1,250,000  extra ;  from  tobacco,  $830,000  additional,  and  an 
increased  succession  duty,  which  was  estimated  to  bring  in  $695,000 
extra — the  remaining  difference,  $725^000,  to  be  made  good  by  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  total  import  duties,  as  has  been  the  case  during 
the  last  five  years. 

The  bill  was  passed  in  the  lower  house  but  not  in  the  upper  house. 
The  principal  objections  to  it  were  that  the  old  system  of  specific 
duties  was  maintained,  and  that  duty  ad  valorem,  which  is  considered 
more  just,  was  not  introduced  except  for  a  very  limited  number  of 
articles ;  that  the  stamp  duty  proposed  on  wine  was  too  complicated, 
impracticable,  and  misleading;  and  that  the  duty  on  raw  fruit  and 
preserves  was  retained  and  even  raised.  The  last  objection  was 
especially  made  by  the  abstainers,  who  maintained  that  the  consump- 
tion of  fruit  by  the  population  could  not  fail  to  combat  the  spirit 
habit.  A  new  bill  will  probably  be  introduced  in  the  session  of 
1907-8,  but  whether  it  will  be  passed  is  very  difficult  to  foretell. 


KONGO  FREE  STATE. 
BASIS  FOR  EXPORT  DUTY  ON   CAOUTCHOUC   INCREASED. 

The  basis  for  the  levying  of  the  10  per  cent  export  duty  on  caout- 
chouc in  the  Conventional  Kongo  Basin  has  been  raised,  beginning 
with  July  2,  1907,  from  4  to  6  francs  (franc=$0.193)  per  kilo  (2.2 
pounds). 

MADAGASCAR. 
TEMPORARY  EXPORT  DUTY   CHARGED  ON   RUBBER. 

By  a  French  Presidential  decree  of  August  21, 1907,  an  export  duty 
of  40  centimes  (7.72  cents)  per  kilo  (2J  pounds)  is  to  be  levied  on 
rubber  exported  from  Madagascar:'  and  its  dependencies.  The  object 
of  the  duty  is  stated  to  be  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  product  as 
well  as  to  provide  additional  revenue,  which  would  permit  of  the 
reduction  of  the  head  tax  paid  by  the  natives.  The  decree  is  to 
remain  in  force  till  December  31,  1908. 


PANAMA. 
NEW   REGULATIONS   FOR  INVOICES   AND   SHIPMENTS. 

The  following  changes  in  the  customs  regulations  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  recently  promulgated,  and  which  are  of  vital  interest  to 
American  exporters,  are  hereby  submitted  by  Consul  James  C.  Kel- 
logg, of  Colon,  for  their  consideration  and  guidance: 

Article  1.  All  persons  desiring  to  send  merchandise  to  the  ports 
of  the  Republic  will  be  obliged  to  present  to  t\v^  eoTisvjXact  ^^\^-^  <^x 
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his  representative,  at  the  place  of  embarkation  an  invoice  in  quad- 
ruplicate, stating  the  name  of  the  sender,  the  place  of  origin,  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  consigned,  the  port  of  destination,  and  the 
name  of  the  ship.  The  mark,  number,  description  of  the  merchan- 
dise, with  the  original  price,  the  total  weight  in  kilograms  (kilo- 
gram=2i  pounds),  the  number  of  bottles  or  half  bottles  which  each 
barrel  or  case  contains,  if  liquid,  and  its  equivalent  in  liters  (liter= 
1.0567  quarts).  It  is  hereby  prohibited  to  manifest  in  one  mvoice 
packages  for  distinct  places  or  different  owners  or  consignees  even 
when  they  are  from  the  same  place.  Consular  invoices  presented 
without  the  requirements  referred  to  in  this  decree  will  subject  the 
persons  responsible  to  a  fine  of  5  per  cent  on  the  total  value  of  the 
invoice. 

Article  2.  Import  duties  will  be  collected  in  accordance  with 
existing  laws;  but  from  the  publication  of  this  decree  no  allowance 
nor  reduction  of  any  sort  will  be  made  for  deterioration,  breakage, 
leakage,  or  any  other  cause  on  merchandise  of  any  nature  whatever; 
neither  will  attention  be  given  to  claims  which  have  for  their  object 
the  refunding  of  duties  collected. 

Article  8.  Sparkling  wines,  inferior  to  champagne,  will  pay  duty 
at  the  rate  of  25  cents  for  each  quart,  and  cider,  kola  champagne,  and 
ginger  beer  and  similar  beverages,  10  cents  for  each  quart,  the  same 
as  beer  of  any  class  to  which  the  tariff  established  by  law  No.  88  of 
1904  refers. 

Article  4.  The  collection  of  duties  on  tobacco,  cigars,  and  ciga- 
rettes will  be  effected  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  put  up  for  sale; 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  little  boxes  or  packages  in  which  they  are 
inclosed,  but  without  the  exterior  boxes  or  covers  in  which  the  small 
boxes  or  packages  come. 


VENEZUELA. 

port  decrep:  for  marcjarita  island. 

Mr.  William  W.  Russell,  American  minister  to  Venezuela,  supplies 

the  following  translation  of  a  Government  decree  issued  at  Caracas: 

The  port  of  Pampatar  Is  hereby  constituted  the  only  open  port  for  importations 
and  exportations  in  the  island  of  Margarita.  The  custom-house  at  Pampatar 
shall  proceed  to  collect  import  duties  the  same  as  the  other  open  ports  of  the 
Republic. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BRAZIL. 
USE   OF   AMERICAN   SUPPLIES   AND   HOW   THEIR   SALE   MAY  BE   EXTENDED. 

According  to  Consul-General  G.  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

a  first  glance  at  the  trade  situation  as  regards  photography  in  all  its 

branches  in  Brazil  seems  to  indicate  that  the  United  States  might 

easily  do  much  better.    His  details  of  the  trade  follow : 

American  cameras  and  accessories  seem  to  be  more  prominent  in 
the  show  windows  and  what  advertising  is  done  seems  to  be  done 
more  generally  by  houses  having  American  photographic  goods  than 
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by  those  selling  the  goods  of  any  other  country.  But  the  returns  of 
the  trade  do  not  bear  out  this  assumption  or  conclusion.  Out  of  the 
$100,000,  in  round  numbers,  worth  of  photographic  appliances  and 
accessories  imported  by  Brazil  last  year  Germany  sent  about  $37,000 
worth,  France  $32,550,  Great  Britain  $22,010,  and  all  other  countries, 
including  the  United  States,  about  $11,500.  It  is  understood  that 
considerable  quantities  of  some  classes  of  goods  generally  used  in 
photoCTaphy  are  not  included  in  this  classification,  and  that  the 
United  States  therefore  really  has  more  trade  in  this  line  than  appears 
from  the  figures  given.  Generally  speaking,  however,  in  all  such 
lines  the  proportion  of  trade  from  the  United  States  is  not  far  from 
that  indicated. 

This  trade  is  apparently  a  matter  of  price.  The  superiority  of 
American  cameras  tor  amateurs,  for  instance,  is  ffeneraliy  accepted, 
but  the  Americans  are  not  offering  the  best  goods  K)r  the  least  money. 
Local  amateurs  are  also  using  more  European  paper,  more  European 
prepared  developers,  and  omer  preparea  goods  than  in  any  other 
country  with  which  I  am  acquamted.  Aside  from  price,  which  is 
not  necessarily  a  vital  element,  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  proper 
representation  by  agencies  for  American  houses.  Indeed,  the  whole 
situation,  to  my  mind,  can  be  reduced  to  this  matter  of  representation. 
It  is  an  old  story,  but  until  American  exporters  come  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  what  is  required  in  the  line  of  representation  they  can  not 
expect  to  get  business  in  competition  with  Europeans  who  have 
efltective  representation. 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY  TOO   COSTLY. 

The  general  course  of  the  photographic  business  here  seems  to  be 
similar  to  what  it  is  elsewhere.  Amateur  photography  is  not  very 
popular,  because  it  costs  so  much.  Duties  are  high,  and  the  original 
expense  is  high,  and  when  to  it  are  added  high  prices  for  supplies  of 
every  sort  it  discourages  the  amusement.  While  there  are  many 
photographic  concerns  m  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  the  entire  city  of  some- 
thing over  800,000  people  there  are,  to  my  knowledge,  only  three 
bouses  catering  to  the  amateur  trade  and  offering  for  sale  the  usual 
supply  of  local  views.  Galleries  for  portrait  and  similar  work  are 
fairly  common  and  do  fair  work,  but  the  best  do  not  compare  with  the 
best  in  the  United  States.  They  seem  to  receive  fair  patronage  and 
especially  have  calls  for  work  at  night  in  connection  with  social 
anairs.  The  concerns  are  not  large,  ana  the  business  in  general  would 
not  be  considered  in  the  United  States  as  a  proper  development  of  the 
industry  in  the  community.  Whether  there  is  room  for  more  aggres- 
sive work  on  the  part  of  American  photographers  here  is  a  question 
which  only  investigation  by  a  practical  photographer  could  dispose 
of  with  confidence.  To  a  layman  it  looks  as  though  there  were  an 
opportunity. 

For  the  sale  of  American  photographic  goods  in  Brazil  there  is 
doubtless  a  good  opening,  though  nothing  need  be  expected  from  long- 
distance efforts.  The  European  manufacturers  generally  have  relia- 
ble agents  in  the  field,  and  in  some  lines  their  competition  will  be  felt 
in  any  event.  German  manufacturers  of  chemicals  have  a  big  lead 
in  the  line  of  chemicals  generally  and  in  the  photographic  chemical 
line  as  well.  There  ought  to  be  especially  fair  opportunity,  however, 
in  that  line  of  American  photographic  goods,  which  has  practically 
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controlled  the  trade  in  so  many  countries.  [A  list  of  dealers  in  pho- 
tographic goods  and  possible  agents  for  American  houses  is  furnished 
by  the  consul-general  and  added  to  the  directory  of  foreign  mer- 
chants at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


FRANCE. 
NEW    METHOD   OF   COLOR   PHOTOGRAPHY   DISCOVERED. 

Consul  W.  J.  Pike  writes  from  Kehl,  Germany,  that  the  hitherto 
impractical  method  of  color  photography  has  at  last  been  overcome 
by  a  French  firm,  of  Lyon,  who  have  been  successful  in  discovering 
a  method  by  which  even  the  amateur  can  prove  the  mode  of  proce- 
dure for  himself.    The  consul  writes : 

The  treatment  of  the  new  color  photography  distinguishes  itself 
especially  by  the  simple  way  in  which  the  photograph  is  taken.  The 
plate  is  evenly  covered  with  a  layer  of  colored  corn  starch  (blue, 
green,  and  red) ,  and  behind  this  filter  on  a  further  isolated  layer  is 
placed  an  emulsion  which  is  sensitive  for  all  colors.  For  the  actual 
taking  of  a  photograph  a  yellow  filter  is  necessary,  which  has  the 
property  of  equalizing  the  very  bright  colors  with  those  of  a  paler 
one.  In  taking  a  photograph  the  light  penetrates  the  glass  of  the 
plate  and  color  filter  and  then  strikes  the  light-sensitive  emulsion. 
By  this  method  the  time  of  exposure  is  much  shorter  than  when  it  was 
necessary  to  take  the  photograph  through  the  three  colored  filters. 
In  dull  weather  a  portrait  can  be  taken  in  a  closed  room  with  an 
exposure  of  from  one  to  two  minutes,  but  of  course  strong  side  lights 
are  necessary  for  a  successful  photograph.  In  bright  w^eatlier  in  the 
open  the  time  of  exposure  will  be  reduced  to  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds. 
In  order  to  obtain  good  results  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  expose  the 
plate  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  If  the  plate  is  under  exposed, 
mstead  of  keeping  its  colors  it  will  gradually  turn  black. 

PROCESS   OF   DEVELOPMENT. 

The  development  process  is  not  very  difficult  in  itself,  the  chief 
thing  being  extremely  careful  work  with  the  developers.  The  plates 
are  developed  for  two  minutes  with  a  specific  developer  in  a  dark 
room.  The  plates  are  then  washed  and  put  into  another  bath,  but 
then  they  may  be  worked  on  in  full  daylight.  In  the  bath  the  nega- 
tive will  be  turned  into  a  diapositive  by  chemical  action,  and  in  order 
to  make  the  colors  clearer  and  to  strengthen  the  outlines  of  the  photo- 
graph it  is  necassary  to  use  yet  another  developer  which  will  act  as 
a  strengthener.  With  progressive  work  the  colors  increase  in  beauty. 
From  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes  after  the  photograph  has  been 
taken  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  clear  natural  color  picture.  The 
really  good  reproduction  of  the  colors  is  very  surprising,  and  color 
photography  may  cause  a  revolution  in  photography,  for  it  has  been 
the  aim  of  photographers  for  many  years  to  produce  a  photograph  in 
natural  colors,  which  has  at  last  been  accomplished  in  a  not  too  com- 
plicated way.  At  present  the  colored  pictures  are  still  on  glass  and 
only  original. 
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JEWELRY  BOXES. 

PRODUCnON  IN  EUROPE — EXPORTS  TO  UNITED  STATES. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  the  Department  of  State  instructed  consular  officers  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland  to  report  on  the  manufacture  of  jewelry 
boxes  in  their  respective  districts.  The  subjoined  reports  are  from 
districts  in  which  these  boxes  are  produced. 


GERMANY. 
THE  BERLIN   DISTRICT. 

John  W.  Dye,  deputy  consul-general  at  Berlin,  reports  that  there 
are  no  large  specialized  manufactories  of  jewelry  boxes  in  the  Berlin 
district.  A  number  of  firms,  however,  make  a  line  of  these  boxes  in 
connection  with  other  articles,  though  few  if  any  made  there  are 
exported  to  the  United  States. 

The  principal  sources  of  jewelry  boxes,  especially  those  of  the 
simpler  and  cneaper  grades,  are  the  Black  Forest  and  Thuringen  dis- 
tricts, where  numerous  small  factories  are  located.  One  of  the  com- 
mission men  who  has  visited  the  Black  Forest  district  offers  some 
interesting  information.  He  says  that  during  the  dull  season  for 
jewelry  boxes  the  manufacturers  make  sausages,  and  that  the  jewelry 
boxes,  being  simple  and  requiring  hand  labor,  are  made  almost  en- 
tirely by  girls,  who  receive  from  30  to  40  pfennigs  (7^  to  10  cents) 
per  day  for  their  work.  The  low  scale  of  wages  probably  accounts 
to  some  degree  for  the  extremely  low  price  for  which  these  goods 
may  be  purchased  in  the  Berlin  market.  The  following  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  current  prices  of  jewelry  boxes:  In  leatherette,  piain 
lined,  ring  and  watch  boxes,  j>er  gross,  $6.42  to  $9.04;  the  same, 
velvet  lined,  $14.28  to  $19.04;  in  celluloid,  best  quality,  stud,  ring, 
and  watch  boxes.  $19.04  to  $47.60. 

The  exports  or  these  boxes  to  the  United  States  from  this  district 
for  the  six  months  ended  July  31, 1907,  was  $1,487. 

THE  KEHL  DISTRICT. 

William  J.  Pike,  consul  at  Kehl,  Germany,  reports  that  there  are 
four  concerns  in  that  district  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry 
boxes  and  cases.  The  largest  firm  employs  280  people,  one-half  of 
whom  are  females.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  men  and  60  per  cent  of 
the  women  are  under  20  years  of  age.  The  average  wages  paid  to 
female  workers  is  from  15  to  25  pfennigs  (4  to  6  cents)  per  hour, 
and  males  30  to  45  pfennigs  (7|  to  10 J  cents)  per  hour.  Nine 
hours  constitute  a  day's  work.  To  answer  the  question  "  prices  at 
which  sold  "  would,  the  consul  says,  be  impossible  without  going  into 
great  details  of  over  100  kinds  oi  articles;  the  invoices,  however, 
show  prices  ranging  from  20  marks  ($4.76)  to  200  marks  ($47.60) 
per  dozen.  It  is  a  safe  estimate  from  the  information  at  hand  that 
the  United  States  takes  about  one-half  the  product  of  these  concerns. 

DISTRICT    OF    DRESDEN. 

Consul-Genera  1  T.  St.  John  Gaffnev  reports  from  Dresden  that 
the  manufacture  of  jewelry  boxes  is  carried  on  by  only  one  firm  in 
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the  city  of  Dresden,  though  none  of  these  manufactures  are  exported 
to  the  United  States  through  the  Dresden  consulate-general.  The 
prices  of  the  boxes  are  as  follows:  Small  boxes  for  rings,  earrings, 
etc.,  from  1  to  2  marks  each  (23  to  47  cents^  ;  boxes  for  brooches,  etc., 
from  2  to  4  marks  each  (47  to  95  cents) ;  Doxes  for  pearl  collars  and 
larger  articles,  from  3  to  10  marks  (71  cents  to  $2.38) ;  larger  boxes 
for  cutlery  services,  etc.,  from  5  to  100  marks  ($1.19  to  $23.80).  These 
boxes  are  mostly  made  by  girls,  who  receive  from  10  to  15  marks 
^$2.38  to  $3.57)  weekly.  The  finer  work,  requiring  more  skilled  labor, 
is  done  by  men,  who  receive  from  20  to  28  marks  ($4.76  to  $6.66) 
weekly. 

STUTTGART. 

Consul  Edward  Higgins  reports  from  Stuttgart,  Wurttemberg,  that 
there  is  one  jewelry-box  factory  in  that  district  exporting  to  the 
United  States.  It  employs  about  150  women  and  50  men.  The 
wagec  range  from  75  cents  per  day  for  the  women  to  $1.50  per  day 
for  the  men.  It  makes  all  grades  of  leather,  paper,  plush,  and  velvet 
boxes.  The  prices  for  leather,  velvet,  and  plush  boxes  run  from  $15 
to  $25  per  gross;  for  paper,  from  $10  to  $15  per  gross,  with  a  cash 
discount  of  20  per  cent.  The  total  exports  to  the  United  States 
amount  to  about  $5,000  per  j^ear.  This  firm  reports  a  steadily  increas- 
ing business  at  profitable  prices  and  little  competition. 

FRANKFORT. 

Vice-Consul-General  C.  A.  Risdorf  reports  from  Frankfort-on- 
Main  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  manufacturers  of  jewelry 
boxes  in  that  consular  district,  but  only  one  exports  to  the  United 
States,  and  his  shipments  in  the  last  fiscal  year  were  of  the  value  of 
$2,052. 


SWITZERLAND. 
NO  PRODUCTION   IN   GENEVA. 

Consul  Francis  B.  Keene,  of  Geneva,  writes  that  no  appreciable 
business  in  jewelry  is  done  in  his  district. 

In  Geneva,  many  years  ago,  there  was  a  thriving  business  in  the 
making  of  leather-covered  cases  for  jewelry.  The  export  of  these  to 
the  United  States  was  considerable.  Some  firms  employed  as  many 
as  40  or  50  hands ;  but  the  business  has  practically  died  out.  When  a 
jeweler  wants  such  cases,  he  must  specially  order  them.  There  is  no 
stock  from  which  to  select.  Even  for  the  local  trade  I  think  that  most 
of  this  class  of  goods  is  either  "  made  in  Germany  "  or  comes  from 
France. 

There  is  made  here  what  is  known  as  "  (ieneva  enamel."  Artistic 
panels  of  this  are  sometimes  used  to  adorn  the  sides  and  top  of  a  metal 
]ewel  box.  These  articles  do  not  appear  in  invoices,  for  the  purchaser 
presumably  takes  the  box  home  as  personal  baggage  and  either  does 
or  does  not  pay  duty,  according  to  circumstances.  Comparatively 
few  of  these  are  sold,  for  they  are  often  very  costly  and  the  number 
of  possible  purchasers  is  limited. 

FRANCE. 

Consul-General  R.  P.  Skinner  reports  from  Marseille  that  jewelry 
boxes  are  not  made  there,  but  are  produced  in  Paris,  and  he  has  sent 
the  names  of  manufacturers  '\\\  l\\wt  e\V\, 
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ALBUMEN  INDUSTRY. 

CHINA. 
OPERATIONS  OP  A   FACTORY  AT   HANKOW  AND   CARE  EXERCISED. 

An  albumen  factory  at  Hankow  was  visited  by  Consul-General 
William  Martin  that  he  might  find  out  the  exact  conditions  under 
which  albumen  and  egg  yolk  is  being  prepared  in  that  Chinese  city. 
He  describes  the  results  of  his  investigations  as  follows : 

We  first  visited  the  room  in  which  the  eg^  were  being  broken  and 
the  whites  and  yolks  separated.  The  work  is  done  by  Chinese  women, 
who  become  very  skillful,  breaking  and  separating  from  400  to  500 
eggs  an  hour.  The  whites  (which  make  the  albumen)  are  drawn 
into  pails,  which  are  then  passed  into  the  fermenting  room.  Here 
the  material  is  put  into  open-headed  barrels  set  about  the  room  on 
frames,  under  which  steam  heat  is  passed.  The  fermentation  starts 
almost  immediately  and  continues  in  the  spring  of  the  year  for 
about  two  days,  in  winter  about  three  days,  and  in  midsummer  one 
day.  When  it  has  reached  the  right  point  of  fermentation  a  solu- 
tion of  ammoniac  (alcah  volatil)  is  added  (3  ounces  to  each  100 
pounds)  which  causes  the  fermentation  to  stop  at  once.  The  whites, 
which  have  now  become  almost  as  thin  as  water,  are  drawn  through 
faucets  from  the  bottom  of  each  barrel,  the  best  quality  being 
secured  first,  while  that  which  was  on  top  and  has  a  slight  odor  is 
left  in  the  barrel  and  later  removed  as  a  second  quality  of  albumen. 
It  is  in  this  room  that  the  different  qualities  are  ascertained,  any 
barrel  having  an  odor  being  rejected  as  first  quality. 

The  albumen  is  now  removed  and  poured  out  on  zinc  pans  about  14 
inches  square  and  placed  in  the  drying  room,  remaining  there  about 
two  days.  The  rooms  are  heated  to  about  80°  during  the  first  day, 
and  the  temperature  is  gradually  increased  until  on  the  second  day  it 
reaches  135°  or  140°.  A  separate  drying  room  is  used  for  the  second 
and  third  qualities  so  that  no  odor  from  them  can  affect  the  first  qual- 
ity, and  very  careful  attention,  is  given  during  the  whole  process,  as 
there  is  danger  of  bubbles  forming  while  drving.  After  being  thor- 
oughly dried  the  albumen  of  chickens'  eggs  Becomes  a  golden-colored 
crystal,  almost  transparent  when  in  larce  cakes,  and  about  the  thick- 
ness of  ordinary  window  glass.  The  whites  of  ducks'  eggs,  although 
darker  in  color,  form  an  albumen  considerable  lighter  m  shade,  so 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  two  kinds.  The  dried  crys- 
tals are  then  exposed  to  the  air,  in  good  weather,  for  a  day  or  two, 
which  causes  the  pieces  to  become  more  brittle  and  lessens  the  chance 
of  deterioration  while  in  shipment.  The  albumen  is  packed  for 
export  in  tin-lined  wooden  boxes,  each  of  which  hold  about  120 
pounds. 

CLEANLY  FACTORY  WORK — PREPARATION  OF  YOLKS. 

I  paid  special  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  factory  and  found  it 
most  satisiactory.  Of  course  no  pure-food  laws  exist  in  this  country, 
but  it  was  conducted  all  through  in  a  manner  that  would  stand  the 
most  careful  scrutiny.  All  pails,  pans,  urns,  and  barrels  are  kept 
thoroughly  cleansed.  The  pails  and  pans  are  washed  two  or  three 
times  each  night  after  the  day's  work,  and  the  barrels  in  which  the 
albumen  is  fermented  are  steamed  each  time  after  being  used^  thus 
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removing  all  smell  from  them.  The  zinc  plates  on  which  the  albu- 
men is  dried  are  all  thoroughly  scraped  after  being  used  and  then 
washed  about  four  times  in  tubs  of  hot  water.  The  whole  factory 
seemed  to  be  in  excellent  condition  and  in  the  hands  of  capable  men. 

I  inquired  regarding  the  eggs  used  and  was  informed  that  until 
after  April  very  few  had  eggs  were  met  with  and  that  these  were 
rejected  by  the  women  breaking  them,  but  that  about  May  bad  eggs 
were  found,  when  they  put  on  a  big  force  each  night  and  have  every 
egg  candled  before  using  it.  The  eggs  I  saw  being  broken  looked  all 
right,  and  there  was  no  smell  about  indicating  that  any  bad  eggs  were 
being  used.  The  godown  contained  several  hundreds  of  baskets  of 
eggs  which  they  stated  were  all  fresh  and  had  been  brought  in  only 
from  the  near  vicinity. 

The  egg  yolk  is  prepared  in  two  different  ways.  Most  of  it  at  this 
factory  was  being  put  into  large  machine-run  churns  where  it  was 
mixed  with  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  boracic  acid  as  a  preservative. 
This  compound  is  used  only  for  commercial  purposes,  as  the  addition 
of  the  acid  makes  it  a  poison.  The  yolks  which  are  to  be  used  as 
food  products  are  spread  in  pans  and  dried,  after  which  they  are  run 
through  a  small  mill  which  grinds  it  to  a  yellow  powder.  The  com- 
pound of  fluid  yolk  first  mentioned,  after  being  churned  four  minutes 
if  chickens'  eggs  and  six  minutes  if  ducks'  eggs,  is  immediately  put 
into  barrels  for  shipment,  in  which  manner  it  will  keep  for  some  time. 


FRANCE. 
EXPORTS   TO    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Consul-General  R.  P.  Skinner  advises  an  inquirer  that  the  declared 
value  of  albumen  exported  from  Marseille  to  tne  United  States  for  the 
past  four  fiscal  years  has  been  as  follows :  In  190G-7,  $20,754 ;  1905-6, 
$24,551;  1904-5,  $19,200,  and  in  1903^,  $33,542.  A  Marseille  busi- 
ness man  [name  listed  at  Bureau  of  Manufactures]  is  the  principal 
exporter  of  this  article  to  the  United  States,  owning  factories  for  its 
production  in  the  interior  of  Syria.  Of  the  standard  quality  alone 
he  produces  from  twelve  to  fifteen  tons  annually. 


POWER    PLANTS. 

GERMANY. 

i)evelop:ment  and  control  of  water  power  in  saxony. 

Consul  T.  St.  John  Gatfney,  of  Dresden,  states  that  water  power 
is  not  used  to  any  great  extent  in  Saxony,  being  entirely  limited  to 
small  saw  and  corn  mills  in  outlying  mountainous  districts.  He 
adds: 

The  laws  relating  to  the  development  and  use  of  water  power  give 
the  right  of  concession  to  the  ministry  of  public  works.  Before  any 
concession  is  granted  the  aj)plicant  must  file  plans  of  the  system  pro- 
posed, buildings,  etc.,  and  jpower  required.  These  plans  are  laid  be- 
fore the  local  technical  commission,  who  report  to  the  ministry.  No 
large  projects  have  been  accepted  during  the  last  decade. 

The  government  has  no  water-power  station  in  operation  at  pres- 
ent.    Formerly  a  few  turbines  were  in  use  for  milling  purposes  on 
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the  Upper  Elbe,  but  have  been  discontinued.  All  water-power  plants 
at  present  in  operation  are  in  private  hands,  controlled  by  the  gov- 
ernment. As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  are  only  a  few  plants 
established,  all  of  which  develop  but  sufficient  power  for  the  needs 
of  the  mills  which  own  them ;  no  power  is  rented  or  sold. 

In  the  absence  of  any  figures  as  to  water  power  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  comparison  with  steam  power,  but  the  former  is  absolutely 
negligible. 

NORWAY. 
VAST    WATER-POWER   DEVELOPMENT. 

Consul  F.  S.  S.  Johnson,  of  Bergen,  reports  that  a  tunnel  is  being 
constructed  which  will  bring  the  water  from  the  great  Ringedals- 
vand  of  Norway  (into  which  the  Skjaeggedalsfos  falls)  down  to 
the  fiord,  which  is  a  very  remarkable  piece  of  work,  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  which  is  presented : 

First,  from  that  lake  there  is  a  tunnel  300  meters  (meter  =  39.37 
inches)  long  to  another  small  one,  known  as  the  Lillevand.  From  this 
point  there  is  a  tunnel  4,600  meters  in  length,  3  meters  wide  and  2J 
meters  high,  to  the  face  of  the  rock  facing  the  Sorf jord.  From  this 
tunnel  the  water  will  be  conveyed  in  strong  pipes  down  the  400  meters 
decline  to  the  fiord.  Down  at  the  sea  level  and  close  to  the  wall  of 
rock  is  the  power  station,  from  which  the  electric  power  will  be  con- 
ducted along  the  7-kilometer  (kilometer=0.62  of  a  mile)  stretch  to  the 
factory  at  Odda.  This  force  of  water  coming  down  the  steep  decline 
is  estimated  at  40,000  horsepower,  of  which  20,000  will  be  at  once 
utilized  when  the  factories  are  working. 


CHILE. 
LARGE    CONCESSION    FOR   ELECTRICAL    PLANT. 

Consul  A.  A.  Winslow,  of  Valparaiso,  reports  that  the  German 
Transatlantic  Electric  Company  has  a  concession  to  erect  a  hydraulic 
electric  power  and  lighting  plant  on  the  River  Maipo,  above  Santiago, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,015,000  United  States  gold,  of  which  about 
$1,295,040  will  be  for  materials  and  machinery  that  must  be  imported. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  about  five  years  to  complete  the  under- 
taking. The  company  has  petitioned  the  Government  of  Chile  for 
the  free  entry  of  their  machinery  and  material  for  a  period  of  five 
years. 

ASIATIC    COUNTRIES. 
DIRECTORY   OF    ELECTRICAL    PLANTS    IN    THE    FAR   EAST. 

The  Bureau  of  Manufactures  has  received  a  directory  of  electric 
light  and  power  plants  in  the  Far  East,  comprising  those  in  Japan, 
China,  India,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  Philippines,  and  East  India 
islands.  Full  particulars  of  each  plant  are  given.  The  book  will  be 
loaned  to  American  builders  of  electrical  equipment  on  their  appli- 
cation to  this  Bureau. 
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TELEGRAPHY. 

CHINA. 
GERMAN    WIRELESS   SERVICE   TO   BE   OPENED   TO  PUBLIC. 

Consul  W.  T.  Gracey  makes  the  following  report  regarding  the 

German  Government's  new  wireless  telegraph  station  at  Tsingtau, 

China : 

The  local  wireless  station  is  on  top  of  the  Diederichs  Hill,  32S  f  eet 
high,  next  to  the  signal  station.  For  ships  coming  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Tschalien-tau  light  this  hill  appears  as  the  farthest  hill  to- 
ward the  south,  and  stands  clear  of  the  Bismarck,  litis,  and  Prince 
Henry  mountains,  lying  farther  north.  The  square  towered  building 
of  the  signal  station,  as  well  as  the  near-by  mast  of  the  wireless  appa- 
ratus, are  easily  recognized  a  long  distance  out  at  sea.  The  system  in 
use  is  "  Telefunken,"  of  Slaby-Arco,  with  a  mast  and  counterweight 
(Gegengewicht),  the  distance  of  activity  being  about  100  nautical 
miles.  The  direction  of  the  main  wave  activity  is  southeast;  how- 
ever, the  directions  from  east  to  south  are  fully  free.  The  station  is 
the  property  of  the  Kiaochow  Government,  and  is  used  to  communi- 
cate with  men-of-war  of  the  German  navy,  but  will  be  thrown  open 
for  general  public  use  before  long  on  conditions  which  have  not  as 
yet  been  determined. 


INDIA. 
CHANGES    RECARDING    MESSACJES NEW    ABBREVIATIONS. 

Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  reports  the  following 
in  regard  to  telegraphic  messages  in  India : 

Drafts  of  telegrams  or  cablegrams  filed  in  the  Indian  Telegraph 
Companj^'s  offices  will  be  preserved  for  reference  for  three  months. 

The  director-general  of  telegraphs  has  addressed  a  letter  to  various 
chambers  of  commerce  stating  that  it  is  under  consideration  to  add  to 
the  number  of  abbreviations  mentioned  in  rule  56  of  Indian  Tele- 
graph Guide,  which  can  be  accepted  as  one  word,  and  he  asked  the 
various  chambers  to  supply  him  with  a  list  of  abbreviations  most 
commonly  used  to  enable  him  to  judge  if  any  of  them  can  be 
admitted.  The  Punjab  Chamber  or  Commerce  suggested  that  the 
following  abbreviations  be  added  to  the  list,  viz,  EE.,  railway 
receipt;  T.  T.,  telegraph  transfer;  Dts.,  district  traffic  superintend- 
ent; rpp.,  reply  prepaid;  fbp.,  full  pressed  bales;  fbh.,  free  Bombay 
harbor;  fkh.,  ivee  Karachi  harbor;  fch.,  free  Calcutta  harbor. 


FRANCE. 
NEW    WIRELESS    STATIONS    TO    l\K    ADDKI)    TO    (iOVERN^lENT    SYSTEM. 

In  regard  to  wireless  telegi*aphy  in  France  the  following  informa- 
tion was  transmitted  to  Consul-General  R.  P.  Skinner,  of  Marseille, 

by  the  French  director  of  posts  and  telegraphs : 

We  possess  actually  two  stations  for  wireless  telegraphy,  one  at  Ouessant 
and  one  at  Porquerolles.  These  two  stations  are  prepared  to  handle  private 
messages,  to  which  may  he  added  the  station  at  Dieppe,  which  belongs  to  the 
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Western  Railway  Company.  Two  other  stations  are  about  to  be  opened,  one  at 
Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer  (near  Marseille)  and  the  other  in  the  environs  of 
Algiers.  It  has  been  at  last  determined,  according  to  an  agreement  reached 
between  the  interested  departments  of  the  Government,  to  establish  stations  at 
Boulogne,  Havre,  St  Nazaire,  La  Coubre,  Nice,  and  Gape  CJorsica.  This  pro- 
gramme has  been  established  tentatively  and  is  susceptible  of  modifications. 


WORLD'S  FUR  TRADE. 

MORE  EXTENSIVE   THAN    EVER — RAW   SKINS   GO  TO   GERMANY. 

In  view  of  the  frequent  questions  asked  as  to  the  fur  trade  in  gen- 
eral, and  particularly  as  to  the  reasons  for  Germany's  importance 
therein,  the  following  facts  prepared  by  Vice-Consul  J.  L.  A.  Burrell, 
of  Magdeburg,  will  be  of  interest : 

Occasionally  one  hears  the  fear  expressed  that  the  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals are  becoming  extinct.  The  fur  trade  of  America  is  larger  to-day 
than  ever  before.  It  is  true  that  the  buffalo  no  longer  comes  into 
consideration  as  a  fur-bearinff  animal,  and  the  beaver  is  also  neariy 
extinct  in  most  countries.  'Hie  sea  otter,  which  formeriy  furnished 
100,000  furs  annually,  yields  not  400  at  the  highest,  and  the  seal  also 
seems  to  be  rarer,  as  the  number  of  sealskins  has  decreased  from 
100,000  to  10,000  yearly,  but  other  fur-bearing  animals  have  taken  the 
place  of  these,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  American  fur  trade  are  at 
present  greater  than  they  have  ever  been.  More  money  is  now  earned 
on  skunk,  muskrat,  and  fox  furs  than  ever  before  on  beavers,  sea 
otters,  seals,  and  other  rare  furs.  The  depots  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  send  the  largest  part  of  the  furs  they  receive  to  the  three 
famous  fur  markets  of  the  world — ^London,  Leipzig,  and  Nijni- 
Novgorod.    The  buying  itself  is  done  by  expert  fur  brokers. 

In  London  the  furs  are  sold  by  auction  and  an  average  of  $5,000^000 
worth  of  raw  furs  are  disposed  of  there  annually.  The  principal 
sale  in  Nijni-Novgorod,  Russia,  takes  place  in  August.  There  all 
the  Asiatic  furs,  such  as  Persian  lambs  and  Astrakhans,  Mongolian 
goatskins,  and  Siberian  sables,  ermine,  rare  squirrel  furs,  and, 
although  in  very  small  quantities,  otters  and  seals  are  sold. 

Germany's  expert  finishing  processes. 

The  Leipzig  market  is  held  at  the  great  fur  "  Messe  "  at  Easter 
time.  To  it  come  buyers  and  sellers  from  North  and  South  America- 
Persia,  China,  Siberia,  Japan,  Tibet,  and  England.  The  "  Messe  " 
lasts  two  weeks  and  is  an  interesting  relic  of  medieval  times,  which 
still  retains  its  importance.  Why  is  it  that  Germany,  which  fur- 
nishes no  fur-bearing  animals,  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  fur 
trade?  This  is  due  to  the  coloring  and  dressing  of  the  furs.  Whole 
towns  and  citias  are  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  raw  skins. 
Austria  and  Russia  produce  the  best  squirrel  skins  for  lining,  but 
they  must  all  be  sent  to  Germany  to  be  dressed.  The  secret  of  this 
dressing  lies  partially  in  drawing  the  fat  out  of  the  skins  without 
soiling  the  fur,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  the  case  of  ermine, 
white  fox,  and  polar  bear  furs.  Many  dressers  finish  the  furs  with 
poor  fat  instead  of  butter,  or  do  not  properly  remove  the  unpleasant 
odor,  as  they  do  not  treat  the  skins  with  mahogany  shavings.  Ger- 
many takes  the  foremost  place  in  the  coloring  of  all  sheepskins,  which 
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is  attributed  to  the  composition  of  the  German  river  water  and  to  the 
properties  of  the  German  clay.  There  are  sent  annually  to  the  sales 
at  Leipzig  and  Nijni-Novgorod  200,000  English  fox  slrins,  500,000 
German  fox  skins,  300,000  Russian  fox  skins,  90,000  American  red  fox 
skins,  and  over  50,000  Alaskan  fox  skins  of  all  sorts. 


CAPE  BERRY  WAX. 

NEW  INDUSTRY  ON   SOUTH   AFRICAN   COAST  AND  THE  PRODUCT. 

The  gathering  of  what  are  known  as  Cape  berries  and  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  wax  therefrom  has,  according  to  Vice-Consul  C.  J.  Wright, 
of  Port  Elizabeth,  become  quite  an  industry  in  Cape  Colony.  He 
writes : 

The  shrub  (Myrica  cordifolia)  was  originally  planted  on  Crown 
lands  on  the  Cape  Flats,  near  Cape  Town,  by  the  forest  department 
for  the  purpose  of  binding  drift  sands.  The  shrub  is  only  found  on 
or  about  actual  drift  sands,  as  the  growth  of  other  vegetation  which 
takes  place  after  the  drifting  of  the  sand  has  been  arrested  usually 
kills  the  wax  berry  plant.  The  season  for  collecting  the  berries, 
which  are  bluish-gray  in  color  and  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  last  from 
June  to  September. 

Samples  of  Cape  berry  wax  were  shown  some  time  ago  at  an  exhi- 
bition neld  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  London,  where 
the  attention  of  the  Imperial  Institute  was  drawn  to  the  material 
bv  a  man  from  Cape  Town,  who  stated  that  although  the  wax  was 
obtainable  in  quantity  in  the  colony  no  considerable  use  had  as  yet 
been  found  for  it. 

Samples  were  submitted  for  chemical  examination  in  order  that  its 
suitability  for  technical  use  might  be  ascertained.  In  its  general 
character  the  wax  is  similar  to  the  myrtle  wax  derived  from  Myrica 
cerifera.  Other  specimens  of  Myrica  growing  in  South  Africa  are 
Myrica  quercifolia,  Myrica  serrata,  Myrica  lacciniata,  and  Myrica 
cordifolia,  of  which  the  Cape  wax  is  a  product.  The  following 
table  ^ves  the  constants  of  Cape  berry  wax,  as  ascertained  by  the 
Imperial  Institute,  with  figures  previously  recorded  for  myrtle  wax 
for  comparison.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  correspond  very 
closely : 


''"^-.^"'l    Myrtle 


wax. 


Acid  value  a 

Saponitieation  value  « 

loaine  value per  cent. 

Mean  molecular  weight  of  fatty  acids 

Melting  point  of  wax °  C. .         40. 5 

Melting  point  of  mixed  fattv  acids ^  C...       47.5 


4.09      I 

211.1  I                 205-217 

1.06  1.95-3.9 

236. 1  243 


Specific  gravity  at  99°  C 


8741 


40-48 

47.5 

.  875-.  878 


«  Milligrams  of  potash  required  for  1  gram  of  oil. 

These  results  indicated  that  the  wax  might  be  found  useful  for 
soap  making,  and,  possibly,  for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  although 
the  comparatively  low  melting  point  of  the  fatty  acids  might  be  a 
drawbacK  to  its  utilization  for  the  latter  purpose.  Three  bushels  of 
berries  will  produce  from  10  to  14  pounds  of  wax,  which  is  at  pres- 
ent quoted  at  $275  per  ton  on  \h&  Loudon  market. 
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ALCOHOLISM  AND  INSANITY. 

FRENCH  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  TWO. 

Consul-General  Frank  H.  Mason,  of  Paris,  advises  that  the  French 
Journal  Officiel  contains  the  results  of  a  careful  and  systematic  in- 
vestigation which  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  by  Mr.  Mirman, 
director  of  the  department  of  public  assistance  and  hygiene,  to  de- 
termine the  exact  relation  in  France  of  alcoholic  excess  to  mental 
alienation,  a  summary  of  which  follows: 

The  report  divides  the  patients  in  the  various  public  asylums  for 
the  insane  into  three  groups,  namely,  those  affected  by  simple  alco- 
holism; secondly,  cases  of  alcoholism  complicated  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  with  degeneracy  or  mental  debility ;  and,  thirdly,  all  cases 
of  mania,  intermittent  insanity,  systemic  delirium,  etc.,  in  which  the 
abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks  has  been  a  definite  contributing  cause. 

The  first  of  these  groups  includes  2,287  men  and  721  women,  a  total 
of  3,008.  The  second  group  comprises  2,237  men  and  1,048  women, 
a  total  of  3,285.  The  third  group  includes  2,538  men  and  1,101 
women,  a  total  of  3,639.  The  grand  total  is  9,932.  As  the  whole 
number  of  patients  in  French  asylums  for  the  insane  from  all  causes 
on  January  1,  1907,  was  71,547,  it  follows  that  the  cases  of  insanity 
due  more  or  less  exclusively  to  alcoholism  formed  13.6  per  cent  of 
the  entire  army  of  victims  of  mental  alienation  who  have  become 
burdens  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  state. 

Of  the  9,932  cases  of  alcoholic  alienation,  4,882,  or  approximately 
half  of  the  whole  number,  owe  their  degradation  to  absinth  and  the 
two  or  three  other  so-called  "  aperatifs  "  which  in  this  country  form 
the  customary  tipple  at  cafes  and  drinking  bars.  The  serious  element 
in  these  statistics  is  that  they  reveal  an  increase  during  the  ten  years 
from  1897  to  1907  of  57  per  cent  in  the  number  of  insane  in  thirty-six 
Departments  of  France.  The  national  league  against  the  abuse  of 
alcohol  is  now  organized  and  actively  pursuing  a  crusade  against 
intemperance  and  the  sale  of  absinth  and  other  noxious  liquors. 


PORTUGUESE  CORTICITE. 

NOT  A  PATENTED   INVENTION,  BUT   MADE  UNDER  SECRET  FORMUUE. 

Referring  to  previous  articles  on  the  Portuguese  preparation  called 
corticite,  Consul-General  Louis  H.  Ayme,  of  Lisbon,  reports  that  in- 
vestigations have  brought  him  closely  to  the  same  conclusions  as  those 
he  saw  in  the  article  in  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  of  July  27, 
to  which  he  adds : 

Being  led  to  believe  that  corticite  was  a  German  invention  I  had 
a  search  made  in  the  German  patent  office  with  the  result  that  no 
such  invention  was  there  found.  Finally  the  manufacturers  here  told 
me  they  owned  no  patent,  but  had  purchased  secret  formulae  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  various  products  they  call  corticite.  The  insu- 
lating material  is  evidently  made  of  coarse  cork  granules  held  to- 
gether by  a  binding  material  which  may  well  be  that  indicated  in  the 
quoted  article.    The  flooring,  however,  I  learn,  contains  only  a  rela- 
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tively  small  quantity  of  cork  dust  or  grains,  the  chief  component  be- 
ing probably  sawdust  and  some  cement  whicn  gives  the  final  resultant 
mass  a  solia,  almost  stony,  consistency. 

In  laying  floors  of  corticite  two  preparations  are  employed :  First, 
a  strip  of  floor  about  a  yard  wide  is  painted  over  with  composition 
No.  1,  and  immediately  the  pasty  mass,  composition  No.  2,  is  applied 
to  the  prepared  surface.  This  double  process  is  indefinitely  repeated. 
Composition  No.  1  is  a  sort  of  binder  between  the  wood  of  the  floor 
and  the  flooring  stuff  laid  on  it.  Corticite  floors  have  all  the  good 
qualities  as  stated  and  I  am  not  sorry  to  learn  that  similar  products 
are  manufactured  already  in  the  United  States. 


WATCHMAKERS'   GUARANTEE. 

AN  ALLL4NCE  TO  OBVIATE  TROUBLE  IN  REGULATING  WATCHES. 

Consul  Bardel,  of  Bamberg,  furnishes  a  report  which  will  interest 

the  general  public  as  well  as  dealers  in  watches.    He  writes : 

In  Germany,  where  the  Government  controls  the  railroads,  the 
post-office,  with  mail,  express,  telegraph,  and  telephone  service,  and 
other  public  utilities,  the  frequent  shifting  of  the  Government  omcers 
from  one  place  to  another  has  caused  the  formation  of  a  new  organ- 
ization. Under  the  title  of  "  Garantie-Gemeinschaft  Deut^her 
Uhrmacher  "  (Guarantee  Alliance  of  German  Watchmakers)  a  com- 
pany has  been  formed  which  extends  already  to  230  German  cities, 
with  Leipzig  as  headquarters.  The  purpose  of  this  association 
is  to  assume  cooperative  responsibility  toward  the  purchasers  of 
watches  sold  under  a  guarantee  if,  during  the  time  of  the  guarantee, 
the  purchaser  should  diange  his  place  of  residence.  In  such  case  the 
purchaser  need  not  mail  or  express  his  watch  to  the  original  seller  if 
it  gets  out  of  order,  but  he  can  select  in  his  new  abode  any  watch- 
maKer  who  is  a  member  of  the  organization  and  demand  of  him  a 
fulfillment  of  the  guarantee  given  at  the  time  the  purchase  was 
made  without  any  expense  to  the  buyer.  The  members  of  this 
organization  are  distinguishable  by  show  cards  hung  up  in  their  store 
windows.  Only  reliable  houses  can  be  admitted  to  the  associa- 
tion, a  fact  which  commends  its  members  to  the  confidence  of  the 
public. 


INCANDESCENT  LAMPS. 

HOW  TO  SECURE  TRADE  IN   ITALY  FOR  THIS  ARTICLE. 

Consul  Paul  Nash,  of  Venice,  reports  on  the  best  method  of  intro- 
ducing street  lights  and  incandescent  lamps  into  Italy.     He  writes: 

In  regard  to  street  lights,  there  is  little  chance  of  doing  much  busi- 
ness in  a  country  where  electricity  is  growing  cheaper  with  every 
new  development  of  the  unlimited  water  power  which  exists  here,  but 
in  domestic  incandescent  lamj^s  something  might  be  done  if  one  is 
willing  to  make  the  necessary  concessions  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  trade.  To  do  this  the  dealer  should  use  the  Italian  language  in 
correspondence  and  should  be  willing  to  send  free  samples,  give  the 
prevailing  credits,  be  willing  to  begin  with  small  orders  and  to  make 
the  same  prices  on  them  as  for  large  qyiantities^  take  great  care  in  pack- 
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ing  and  shipping  promptly,  quote  prices  c.  i.  f.  in  lire,  with  metric 
weights  ana  measures,  and  in  general  assume  an  attitude  of  confi- 
dence in  customers,  instead  of  treating  them  with  suspicion. 

Another  point  which  is  often  detrmiental  to  American  chances  of 
success  is  tne  tendency  observed  among  certain  American  manufac- 
turers to  put  themselves  too  absolutely  m  the  hands  of  their  shijjping 
agents,  wno  sometimes,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  ship  by 
the  longest  and  most  indirect  routes,  thus  causing  vexatious  delays. 
A  little  attention  to  this  point  would  save  many  a  customer. 


PREVENTING   DUSTY    ROADS. 

NEW  METHOD  ADOPTED  IN  SAXONY  ON   MACADAMIZED  HIGHWAYS. 

Consul  T.  H.  Norton,  writing  from  Chemnitz,  says  that  a  Saxon 

firm  has  introduced  a  new  road-binding  composition  called  "Apoko- 

nin,"  which  has  been  tried  on  the  macadamized  streets  of  Leipzig  and 

other  places  with  much  success.    The  material  is  thus  described : 

It  is  a  mixture  of  the  heavier  residual  oils  obtained  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  coal  tar  with  high  boiling  hydrocarbons.  The  method  of 
mixing  apparently  involves  a  certain  degree  of  chemical  combination, 
in  which  phenol  and  similar  constituents  play  a  role.  The  manu- 
factured material  is  prepared  for  use  by  heating  in  iron  caldrons, 
identical  with  those  usea  for  asphalt,  to  temperatures  ranging  from 
212°  to  248°  F.  (100°  to  120°  C).  It  is  then  sprayed  evenly  over  the 
surface  of  a  roadway  with  a  spjecial  form  of  apparatus,  and  under 
such  high  pressure  that  the  fluid  mass  penetrates  to  a  certain  dis- 
tance into  the  upper  layer  of  dust  or  dirt.  ITie  result  is  the  formation 
of  a  compact  lustrous  black  coating,  which  meets  the  demands  of 
heavy  tramc  and  is  not  disintegratea  into  dust  particles.  A  marked 
advantage  of  the  new  process  over  the  methoas  hitherto  employed 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  based  upon  the  use  of  ordinary  tar,  is  the 
total  absence  of  odor  after  the  application. 


HIDES    AND    SKINS    IN    OMAN. 

EXPORTS   TO   BRITISH    INDIA DEPOT   1\)   BE   ESTABLISHED    AT    31ASKAT. 

Consul  William  CoflSn,  of  Maskat,  reports  that  there  is  a  steady 
export  of  goat  and  sheep  skins  from  Oman  to  British  India,  regard- 
ing which  he  writes : 

These  are  shipped  to  Karachi  in  Arab  dhows  from  Maskat  and  also 
from  nearly  every  town  on  the  coast.  They  are  dried  and  salted  in 
Karachi  and  a  certain  proportion  of  them  ultimately  find  their  way 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
export  of  skins  from  Oman,  as  returns  are  procurable  only  for  the 
port  of  Maskat,  but  the  output  is  more  extensive  than  has  hitherto 
been  supposed.  A  London  firm  has  established  a  permanent  branch 
here,  and  it  is  reported  that  a  tannery  will  be  erected  and  Maskat 
made  the  depot  for  the  collection  of  hides  and  skins  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  territory,  and  even  from  sections  as  far  away  as  Bagdad.  It  is 
said  that  a  small  steamer  will  be  used  for  the  transportation  of  sIdnsL 
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to  Maskat  from  the  coast  towns  of  Oman  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  bulk  of  the  business  will  be  in  goat  and  sheep  skins,  the  available 
quantity  of  hides  being  less  than  that  of  skins. 


NEW  CRUDE-OIL  MOTOR. 

SWISS  INVENTION  THAT  IS  CLAIMED  WILL  BURN  ANY  KIND  OF  OIL. 

Consul-General  S.  C.  McFarland,  of  St.  Gall,  states  that  a  new 
motor  for  crude  oil,  and  for  which  patent  application  has  just  been 
made  in  the  United  States,  is  being  exploited  in  Switzerland  and 
Austria,  a  plant  for  manufacturing  the  motors  being  in  course  of 
erection  at  Kresweil,  canton  of  Thurgau,  Switzerland,  and  the  inven- 
tor. Engineer  Oberhiiusli,  making  his  headquarters  there.  The  im- 
provements claimed  for  the  motor  are  that  it  will  bum  any  kind  of 
oil,  especially  the  cheapest  crude  oil,  with  perfect  combustion  and 
decreased  consumption  as  compared  with  ordinary  types,  obviating 
clogged  cylinders  and  evaporating  pipes,  with  consumption  of  crude 
oil,  accorainff  to  motor  size,  of  from  7.05  to  7.8  ounces  avoirdupois  per 
horsepower  hour.  Crude  oil  costs  in  Switzerland  from  $1.60  to  $2 
per  100  kilos,  or  220  avoirdupois  pounds.  The  benzine  used  at  pres- 
ent in  nearly  all  classes  of  motors  costs  about  $6  for  the  same  amount 
A  12-horse  trial  motor,  charged  with  at  least  6  horsepower  and  con- 
suming per  day  of  eleven  hours  39.6  pounds  of  crude  oil,  has  now  been 
running  about  four  months  in  Vienna  without  cleaning  being  required. 


NEW  HAITIAN  PASSPORT  TAX. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  CLASS  FOREIGN   PASSENGERS  NOW  INCLUDED. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Furniss,  the  American  minister  to  Haiti,  advises  that  a 
law  has  been  passed  by  the  Haitian  Congress  placing  a  per  capita  tax 
on  all  passengers  of  the  second  and  third  classes  bound  for  foreign 
countries.  Hitherto  such  a  tax  has  only  been  collected,  on  first-class 
passengers.  Persons  traveling  to  the  American  continent  will  pay 
Tor  first-class  passage  $5 ;  for  second-class,  $4 ;  and  for  third-class,  $3. 
For  any  voyage  in  the  Antilles  the  passport  tax  will  be  $2,  without 
distinction  of  class.  The  tax  will  be  collected  by  the  a^nts  of  the 
navigation  companies,  who  upon  failure  to  do  so  are  subject  to  a  fine 
of  $200  in  gold  for  each  passenger  they  allow  to  embark  without  com- 
plying with  the  law. 
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CONSULAR  AND  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  publications  made  up  chiefly  of  reports  from  United  States  consular  oiBcers  in  foreign 
countries  include  the  following: 

Ck>MMKRCiAL  Relations,  being  the  annual  reports  of  consular  officers  on  the  commerce,  indus- 
tries, navisration,  etc.,  of  their  districts. 

Rkvibw  op  World's  Commerce,  being  a  summary  of  the  annual  reports  contained  in  Commer- 
cial Relations. 

Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  issued  daily,  except  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  mailed 
gratuitously  to  commercial  and  industrial  organizations,  manumcturers,  exporters,  and  the 
press. 

Monthly  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  compiled  from  the  daily,  and  issued  every  month 
with  index. 

Special  Consular  Reports,  on  particular  subjects,  made  in  pursuance  to  instructions  from  the 
Departments  of  State  and  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Until  July,  1903,  all  Consular  Reports  were  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State;  from  that  date  until  June,  1905,  they  were  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  with  which  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  CoVnmerce  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  was  consolidated  July  1, 1903;  since  July  1, 1905,  they  have  been  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Manufactures,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  For  details  of  these  publications,  and  the 
reports  remaining  for  distribution,  address  ''Chief,  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C." 

The  publication  of  reports  on  specific  subjects,  in  separate  form,  was  begun  in  1890.    The  editions 

of  many  of  them  are  exhausted.    The  following  titles  are  available  for  distribution: 

Vol.  2S  (1901).— Part  I.  Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 

Vol.  S6  (1.W5).— Briquettes  as  Fuel  In  Foreign  Countries. 

Vol.  t7  (1903). — Marlcets  for  Agricultural  Implements  and  Vehicles. 

Vol.  32  i  1901,)  .—Foreign  Markets  for  American  Fruits. 

Vol.  39  (2907).— Cotton-Seed  Products  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Vol.  W  (1907).— Motor  Machines. 

Foreign  Markets  for  Sale  of  American  Cotton  Products. 

Cotton  Fabrics  in  British  India  and  The  Philippines. 

Leather  and  Boots  and  Shoes  in  European  Markets. 

England's  Cotton  Industry. 

Tariff'  scries: 

No.  1.  Tariffs  on  Leather  and  its  Manufactures. 

No.  2.  Tariffs  on  Agricultural  and  Animal  Products. 

No.  3.  Tariffs  on  Machinery,  Machine  Tools,  and  Vehicles. 

No.  4.  Conventional  Tariffof  Servia.  based  on  Treaties  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy. 

No.  6.  Commercial  Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

No.  6.  Customs  Tariff  of  France. 

A  few  copies  of  reports  made  by  special  agents  on  trade  conditions  in  the  countries  visited  by  them 
are  also  available,  as  follows: 

Arqenlina.  China. 

Asiatic  Turkeij.  Cuba. 

Brazil.  India. 

Central  America  and  West  Japan  and  Korea. 

Coast  of  Situ^h  America.  Mexico. 

"Trade  with  China"  is  a  pamphlet  of  110  pages,  illustrated,  with  an  introductory  chapter  on 
Packing.  It  is  compiled  from  reports  made  by  special  agents  which  were  printed  in  Daily  and 
Monthly  Consular  and  Trade  Reports.    A  few  copies  are  available. 

Of  the  Monthly  Consular  Reports,  many  numbers  are  exhausted  or  so  reduced  that  the  Depart" 
ment  is  unable  to  accede  to  requests  for  copies.  Of  the  publications  available  for  distribution,  copies 
are  mailed  to  applicants  without  charge.  In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  certain  numbers,  the  Department 
will  be  grateful  for  the  return  of  any  copies  of  the  Monthly  or  special  reports  which  recipients  do 
not  care  to  retain.  Upon  notification  of  willingness  to  return  such  copies,  franking  labels  to  be 
used  in  lieu  of  pastagc  in  the  United  States,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico  will  be 
forwarded. 

Persons  receiving  Consular  Reports  regularly,  who  change  their  addresses,  should  give  the  old 
as  well  as  the  new  address  in  notifying  the  Bureau  of  the  fact. 

All  communications  relating  to  Consular  Reports  shouM  be  addressed,  "Chief,  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures, Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C." 
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EUROPE. 

GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

CONDITION  OF  INDUSTRIES. 
GENERAL  INCRRtVSE  IN  STRIKES  THIS  YEAR — TEXTILE  MILLS  EXEMPT. 

Consul  Thomas  H.  Norton,  of  Chemnitz,  states  that  the  second 
quarter  of  the  current  calendar  year  witnessed  a  remarkable  increase 
in  the  number  of  strikes  throughout  Germany,  of  which  he  furnishes 
the  following  statistics: 

During  the  preceding  quarter,  January-March,  new  strikes  num- 
bered 248,  while  293  strikes  were  terminated.  The  corresponding 
figures  in  the  quarter  April-June  were  642  and  761.  A  similar  in- 
crease was  recorded  for  lockouts,  of  which  there  were  65  new  cases  in 
the  second  quarter,  and  120  terminations.  The  building  trades  and 
closely  allied  industries  were  most  seriously  affected.  New  strikes  and 
lockouts  in  these  branches  numbered  243,  while  269  cases  came  to  a 
conclusion.  The  highest  number  of  men  in  these  occupations,  with- 
out work  at  any  time,  as  a  result  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  was  19,147. 
Next  in  importance  were  the  interruptions  in  occupations  dependent 
upon  quarrying  and  excavation,  in  the  metal  trades,  the  packing  and 
provision  trade,  transportation  and  clothing  manuiacture. 

The  following  statistics  on  various  phases  of  the  strikes  are  of 
general  interest.  Comparison  is  made  with  the  corresponding  data 
tor  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  given  in  parentheses,  as  follows : 

The  761  strikes  which  came  to  a  conclusion  affected  5,762  establish- 
ments or  firms  (1,025  in  the  preceding  quarter).  Of  these,  1,635 
came  to  a  complete  standstill.  The  highest  number  of  strikers  at 
any  time  was  60,776  (19,564  in  the  preceding  quarter).  The  high- 
est number  at  any  time  of  those  deprived  of  work  as  a  result  of  others 
striking  was  2,945.  Complete  success  was  attained  in  160  instances, 
partial  success  in  320,  while  281  strikes  were  without  result. 

The  120  lockouts  during  the  quarter  affected  2,815  establishments, 
forcing  343  to  a  complete  cessation  of  operations.  The  greatest  num- 
ber at  any  time  of  workmen  reduced  to  idleness  through  lockouts  was 
33,549.  However,  3  lockouts  were  without  result,  51  were  completely 
successful,  60  partially  so.  The  number  of  lockouts  has  increased  at 
a  more  rapid  ratio  than  that  of  strikes. 

In  neither  category  has  the  record  of  the  second  quarter  of  1906 
been  surpassed,  viz,  1,067  strikes  begun  and  1,073  concluded;  134 
lockouts  Degun  and  114  terminated.    In  Saxony,  and  especially  in 
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Chemnitz,  serious  delays  were  caused  by  the  prolonged  strikes  in  the 
building  trades,  which  continued  for  about  two  months.  In  textile 
branches  there  was  fortunately  almost  no  interruption  from  this  cause, 
and  therefore  no  break  in  the  steady  increase  of  Saxony's  textile 
exports  to  the  United  States. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SUBSIDIARY  FACTORIES  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  countries  adjacent  to  Germany  have  in  frequent  cases  followed 
the  recent  example  of  this  Empire  in  raising  the  rates  of  duty  for 
imported  wares  and  increasing  the  degree  of  protection  thereby 
afforded  for  their  own  domestic  industries.  As  a  result  not  a  few 
large  German  enterprises  have  found  their  trade  across  the  borders 
to  be  seriously  affected.  In  several  instances  they  have  promptly  and 
effectively  met  the  situation  by  establishing  branch  factories  m  the 
countries  where  they  were  most  anxious  to  retain  large  circles  of  cus- 
tomers, whose  confidence  and  trade  had  been  slowly  gained  during 
years  of  persistent  effort. 

A  similar  reasoning  has  led  some  of  our  largest  American  houses  to 
establish  foreign  branches,  utilizing  American  capital  and  manu- 
facturing methods,  and  to  some  extent  American  skilled  labor  and 
partly  manufactured  materials.  Familiar  instances  are  found  in 
the  sewing-machine  industry  and  in  the  manufacture  of  electrical 
machinery  and  appliances. 

In  Germany  the  tendency  to  migrate  has  been  most  i)rominently 
marked  by  the  organization  of  branch  establishments  in  Austria. 
For  self-evident  reasons  it  has  been  most  marked  among  the  varied 
industries  of  Saxony.  Large  and  successful  manufacturing  plants, 
located  in  the  valleys  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  range  sepa- 
rating the  two  Empires,  have  found  it  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
build  branch  factories  on  the  southern  slopes,  where  climatic  condi- 
tions are  practically  the  same  and  the  scale  of  wages  is  distinctly 
lower. 

A  list  compiled  in  this  office  shows  that  the  following  Saxon  indus- 
tries have  founded  subsidiary  plants  in  Bohemia  during  the  past 
year:  One  leather-belting  factory,  one  rope  factory,  one  ractory  for 
brass  and  iron  ferrules,  three  embroidery  and  lace  factories.  Another 
lace  factory  and  two  spinning  factories  for  llamas'  wool  have  greatly 
enlarged  the  modest  plants  which  they  formerly  possessed  on  Austrian 
soil.  The  Saxon  textile  associations  announce  that  numerous  manu- 
facturers connected  with  their  organizations,  especially  those  engaged 
in  lace  work,  are  actively  making  preparations  to  found  branch 
works  in  Bohemia.  Reports  from  otner  sections  of  Germany  indi- 
cate that  the  movement  is  general  and  widespread,  although  not  so 
strongly  marked  as  in  Saxony. 

SAXON  FACTORY  STATISTICS. 
INDUSTRIAL  LIFE  IN  THE  BUSIEST  GERMAN   MANUFACTURING   STATE. 

Consul  S.  P.  Warner,  of  Leipzig,  furnishes  the  following  figures 
from  the  Statistical  Year-Book  for  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  for  1907 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  factories  and  similar  industries  in  that 
German  State  on  May  1,  1906,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed 
therein ; 
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Saxony,  with  an  area  of  5,787  square  miles  and  a  population  on 
December  1, 1905,  of  4,508,601,  is,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  the  busiest 
industrial  State  in  the  German  Empire. 
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COMMERCIAL  DISTRICTS. 


CONSULAR  TERRITORY  VERSUS  THE  E 

Consul  H.  W.  Harris,  reporting  from  Nuremberg,  states  that  the 
importance  to  be  attached  to  a  consular  district  as  against  the  mere 
city  which  gives  name  to  the  consulate  does  not  seem  to  be  always 
understood  by  those  who  read  trade  statistics  or  who  seek  informa- 
tion in  industrial  matters.     He  adds : 

Tourists  are  apt  to  marvel  at  the  export  figures  of  certain  cities 
at  which  consulates  are  located,  the  fact  oeing  that  in  many  cases  the 
goods  come  from  a  large  area  and  from  points  widely  distant  from 
each  other.  Those  seeking  trade  opportunities  abroad  would  form 
unsafe  conclusions  from  a  hurried  survey  of  the  city  in  which  the 
consulate  happens  to  be  situated,  and  concerning  which  alone  their 
inquiries  are  frequently  made.  Most  consular  districts  include  a 
large  number  of  cities  and  towns — in  some  cases  .several  hundred. 
Some  of  them  may  be  nearly  or  quite  as  important  centers  of  trade  as 
the  town  in  which  the  consulate  is  situated. 

A  large  number  of  smaller  cities,  where  new  machinery  and  appli- 
ances have  perhaps  not  made  their  appearance,  may  be  of  greater 
importance  than  a  larger  city  already  well  worked.  In  establishing 
agencies  and  organizing  a  selling  force  one  should  take  into  account 
the  smaller  centers  of  manufacturing  and  trade,  where  much  wealth 
is  often  centered  and  which  form  no  small  part  of  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  European  industry.  This  is  eminently  true  in  Germany.  The 
American  resident  here,  and  indeed  the  native  himself,  is  apt  to  be 
surprised  by  the  constant  discovery  of  excellent  small  cities  of  which 
he  nad  never  before  heard  and  which  are  the  centers  of  important 
industries. 

TRADE   OPPORTUNITIES   IN   SMALL   CITIES. 

The  German  census  of  1905  showed  423  cities  of  10,000  population 
or  more,  164  cities  of  25,000  or  more,  and  99  cities  of  40,000  or  more. 
In  many  of  these  smaller  cities  manufacturing  is  the  chief  industry. 
Much  wealth  is  apt  to  be  centered  in  them,  and  t\i<£^  Icicm.  -c%fieQ^<& 
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markets  for  a  good  class  of  merchandise.  A  little  city  of  45,000 
population  in  southern  Germany,  for  example,  is  the  center  of  a  great 
leather  industry  employing  several  thousand  people  and  has  other 
important  industries.  It  has  many  residents  of  large  wealth,  with 
beautiful  modem  homes,  and  is  a  rapidly  growing  city.  It  has  been, 
partly,  because  of  its  proximity  to  a  much  larger  city  and  from  other 
reasons,  somewhat  carefully  worked  in  the  interests  of  certain 
branches  of  American  trade,  and  large  amounts  of  American  ma- 
chinery and  other  American  merchandise  have  been  sold  in  the  city. 
An  American  concern  widely  known  throughout  Europe  has  for  sev- 
eral years  occupied  one  of  the  best  located  storerooms  in  the  city, 
doubtless  to  the  profit  of  this  concern.  There  are  many  similar 
cities  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  and  doubtless  many  in  which  but 
little  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  introduce  American  goods.  This 
is  the  more  true  of  the  smaller  cities  of  15,000  or  20,000  inhabitants. 

CONSULAR  OFFICERS  THROUGHOUT   THE  EMPIRE. 

Of  American  consuls  and  consuls-general  in  Germany  there  are 
now  32  with  districts  averaging  about  6,200  square  miles,  or  about 
three-fourths  the  area  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  These  districts 
have  an  average  population  of  a  round  2,000,000  people.  Several  dis- 
tricts are  larger  both  in  area  and  population.  The  consular  officer  at 
Stuttgart  has  under  his  jurisdiction  the  entire  State  of  Wurttemberg, 
which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  has  a  popula- 
tion considerably  larger  than  that  State.  The  Nuremberg  district 
extends  about  225  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  about 
one-fourth  that  distance,  and  includes  a  population  of  about  2,500,000 
people,  with  several  thriving  cities  and  innumerable  towns.  The  dis- 
trict of  Munich  is  still  larger,  including  all  that  part  of  the  State  of 
Bavaria  south  of  the  Danube,  and  includes  a  population  oi  between 
3,000,000  and  4,000,000  people. 

It  is  with  these  populous  districts  as  a  whole  that  the  consular 
officer  and  trader  has  to  do,  and  not  with  the  city  alone  in  which  the 
consul  has  his  office.  The  city  may  be  less  important  as  a  center  of 
trade  than  a  group  of  manufacturing  towns  off  in  some  other  part  of 
the  district.  The  city  may  have  been  well  worked,  while  the  group  of 
manufacturing  towns  may  not,  precisely  as  the  city  of  Cleveland  or 
Pittsburg  might  be  well  supplied  with  local  agents  for  all  kinds  of 
goods  without  their  necessarily  reaching  the  trade  of  some  thriving 
city  150  or  200  miles  away. 

CONTINUED  TRADE  ACTIVITY. 
VOLUME  OF  COMMERCE  INCREASES  STILL  FURTHER  THIS  TEAR. 

Consul-General  A.  W.  Thackara,  of  Berlin,  in  the  following  re- 
view of  German  trade,  depicts  the  still  growing  commercial  and 
industrial  interests  of  the  Empire : 

The  commercial  activity  shown  in  1906  was  continued  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  present  year.  The  imports  during  this  period 
reached  a  value  of  $1,035,419,000,  of  which  the  precious  metals 
shared  $20,320,440.  The  imports  as  compared  witii  the  first  six 
months  of  the  previous  year  showed  an  increase  of  $16,145,920,  or 
L6  per  cent.    The  value  oi  lYi^  ^xpoirt^  d\icixig  tJie  first  half  of  1907 
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was  $797,371,400,  including  $9,353,400  of  precious  metals,  an  increase 
of  $103,712,300,  or  14.9  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of 
1906.  In  comparison  with  the  foreign  trade  during  the  first  half 
of  1905  the  imports  in  1907  were  $232,573,600  greater,  or  29  per  cent, 
and  the  exporte  $168,123,200,  or  26.7  per  cent.  A  comparative  state- 
ment of  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  past  eight  years  follows: 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1907 

$1,035,400,000 

1,019,300,000 

802,800,000 

767,100,000 

$797,400,000  ; 
698,700,000  1 
629,200,000 
602,900,000  , 

1903 

r732  300,000 
676,000,000 
655,000,000 
711,900,000 

$576,700,000 

1906 

1902 

544. 200. 000 

1905 

1901 

508.400.000 

1904 

1900 

553,700,000 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
principal  commodities  during  the  first  six  months  of  1907,  of  which, 
owing  to  the  new  system  of  publishing  the  statistics,  comparisons 
can  be  made  with  those  of  the  same  period  of  1906 : 


Description. 


Coal 

Lignite 

Petroleum  ( refined ) 

Copper,  raw 

Rails 

Pig  iron 

Rye 

Wheat 

Oats 

Linseed 

Com 

Cotton 

Cotton  waste  (linters) 

Tobacco  (not  manufactured ) 


Imports. 


1907. 


Metric  tonti. 

5,780,078 

4,341,279 

481,983 

67, 157 

123 

193,446 

313,279 

1,156,367 

165,992 

232,718 

624,197 

284,820 

14, 170 

32,760 


1906. 


Metric  tons. 

4,131,809 

4,220,234 

462,974 

64,028 

178 

130,971 

282,446 

985,560 

427,033 

178.604 

579, 770 

208,469 

17.941 

27,675 


Exports. 


1907. 

Metric  tons. 

9,685,270 

9,836 

269 

2,641 

199,203 

166, 770 

108,045 

60,603 

152,787 

3,245 

19 

25,  :«5 

1,467 

385 


1906. 

Metric  tons. 

9,734,472 

122,861 

189 

3,091 

153,269 

207,868 

60.996 

77,339 

69,224 

4,430 

45 

19,620 

6,400 

479 


Of  the  petroleum  imported  during  the  first  half  of  1907,  391,893 
tons  came  from  the  United  States ;  of  the  rye  3,175  tons ;  of  the  wheat 
205,072  tons;  of  the  oats  1,088  tons;  of  the  corn  235,212  tons,  Russia 
supplying  115,739  tons  and  the  Argentine  Confederation  147,860 
tons;  of  the  linseed  1,966  tons;  of  the  cotton  204,116  tons,  Egypt 
21,424  tons,  and  British  India  55,338  tons;  and  of  the  tobacco  (un- 
manufactured) 3,444  tons,  Dutch  India  15,894  tons,  Brazil  5,933 
tons. 


AMERICAN  PETROLEUM. 
NEW   PLAN    FOR   PRICE   QUOTATIONS — EXTENT   OF    COMPETITION. 

Consul  C.  B.  Hurst,  of  Plauen,  in  stating  that  the  existing  German 
company  for  the  sale  of  American  petroleum  has  developed  its  organ- 
ization with  such  generalship  that  American  oil  is  now  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  Empire,  gives  the  following  market  details : 

It  is  a  rare  sight  on  the  trunk  lines  and  even  on  the  provincial 
branches  to  see  a  freight  train  that  does  not  have  an  oil  tank  with 
its  American  inscription.  The  German  company  that  controls  this 
distribution  is  directly  connected  with  the  leading  oil  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Up  to  a  recent  date  there  have  oeen  regular  quota- 
tions on  the  chief  German  market  for  refined  American  oil.    This 
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practice  has  now  been  abolished.  The  quotations  were  always  an 
unfailing  ffuide  for  German  wholesalers  in  their  dealings  in  kerosene 
oil  of  all  kinds.  At  the  same  time  the  retail  prices,  increased  early 
in  the  year,  experienced  a  further  advance  that  has  been  felt  all  over 
Gtermany.  This  change  of  policy  in  not  giving  prices  to  the  whole- 
sale trade  was  effected  simply  by  the  German  company  holding  aloof 
from  the  principal  bourse  and  declining  to  make  its  prices  a  stand- 
ard for  competitors  and  wholesalers  on  which  to  base  their  opera- 
tions. 

Another  German  company  controlling  other  foreign  petroleimi  fol- 
lowed this  example  ana  makes  occasional  Quotations  for  the  heavy 
Russian  oil  or  again  publishes  no  prices  wnatever.  Instead  of  the 
wholesale  figures  which  held  good  for  all  Germany,  the  retail  prices 
are  made  public  in  the  numerous  localities  where  American  coal  oil  is 
sold.  It  mav  be  mentioned  that  the  retail  prices  have  again  been 
raised,  but  tnis  time  the  advance  was  not  heralded,  as  would  have 
been  the  case  heretofore,  by  earlier  quotations  on  the  bourse.  This 
new  departure  has  affected  the  small  dealers  and  customers  as  well 
as  the  wholesale  men,  and  indicates  that  the  German  concern  asso- 
ciated with  the  commanding  oil  interests  of  the  United  States  is  able 
practically  to  dictate  its  own  terms. 

COMPREHENSIVE   SELLING   SYSTEM COMPETITIVE   OILS. 

The  company  has  spread  its  selling  agencies  throughout  the  coun- 
try, supplying  the  small  dealers  direct  from  the  imports  on  the  Ger- 
man seaooard.  This  means  the  elimination  of  the  middlemen,  who 
were  at  one  time  an  important  factor  in  the  oil  trade  in  Germany. 
Their  position  has  now  dwindled  into  comparative  insignificance. 
The  method  of  carrying  oil  by  wagon  from  town  to  village  along  the 
highways  of  the  interior  has  enabled  the  German  company  to  come 
in  direct  touch  with  the  small  dealers,  with  the  result  that  the  whole- 
salers can  no  longer  compete  successfully. 

American  petroleum  on  its  own  merits  and  under  all  conditions 
will  take  the  foremost  position  in  the  German  market,  but  it  should 
not  be  understood  that  it  is  without  rivals.  The  chief  of  these  in 
the  past  was  Russian  oil,  although,  since  the  unsettled  labor  conditions 
in  the  Caucasian  oil  district,  the  export  to  Germany  has  materially 
lessened,  with  the  consequence  that  a  German-Russian  company, 
which  was  largely  interested  in  the  Rusisan  product,  joined  witii 
the  importers  of  Koumanian  oil,  whom  they  had  formerly  opposed 
at  every  step.  Hence  there  is  a  concern  of  no  mean  magnitude  united 
for  exploitation  of  the  cheaper  Russian  and  Roumanian  oils.  If 
the  clientele  of  this  organization,  which  came  into  existence  during 
the  beginning  of  the  current  year,  awaited  a  sharp  drop  in  prices  it 
soon  suffered  disillusion. 

There  is  one  other  American  company  which,  in  spite  of  compe- 
tition, stands  alone  and  does  a  good,  commendable  trade  in  Ameri- 
can oil  in  Germany.  Besides,  there  are  importers  of  Austrian  petro- 
leum carrying  on  their  business  independently.  It  is  well  to  note  that 
the  importation  of  this  grade  of  oil  has  steadily  increased,  and  of 
late,  in  particular,  has  shown  a  marked  advance  in  quantity.  Finally, 
purely  tjerman  petroleum  is  on  the  market,  but  the  output  is  limited 
at  present  and  its  effect  on  the  general  situation  is  noticeable  in  only 
slight  degree. 
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TRADE  IN  RAGS. 
EXTENSIVE  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS — LARGE  SHIPMENTS  TO  AMERICA. 

Consul  Thomas  H.  Norton,  writing  from  Chemnitz,  says  that  the 
business  in  Germany  of  collecting  and  marketing  rags,  old  paper,  and 
all  material  capable  of  utilization  in  paper  making  is  very  thoroughly 
organized,  which  he  explains  as  follows : 

More  care  and  thrift  are  taken  to  save  such  cast-off  materials  and 
prevent  their  unnecessary  destruction  than  is  the  custom  in  America. 
Kags  enter  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $5,000,000  into  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  Empire. 

Cotton  and  linen  rags,  for  paper  stock,  were  imported  in  1906  to 
the  extent  of  64,388  short  tons,  with  a  value  of  $1,393,128.  The  chief 
sources  were,  in  tons,  with  value  in  each  case:  Belgium,  15,004, 
$324,652;  France,  14,557,  $314,976;  Holland,  9,061,  $195,818,  and 
Russia  in  Europe,  11,865,  $256,731.  The  exports  last  year  totaled 
59,343  short  tons,  of  a  value  oi  $1,283,971.  The  chief  countries  of 
destination,  with  tons  and  value,  were:  Austria-Hungary,  8,307, 
$179,753;  Great  Britain,  11,341,  $245,387,  and  United  States,  23,866, 
$516,387.  As  will  be  seen,  the  United  States  is  the  chief  country 
purchasing  this  article  from  Germany.  The  entire  exports  and  im- 
ports nearly  balance  each  other. 

In  silk  and  woolen  rags  the  imports  totaled  16,062  short  tons,  with 
a  value  of  $764,596.  The  chief  sources,  with  tons  and  value,  were: 
Belgium,  3,918,  $186,522;  France,  3,210,  $152,818,  and  Russia  in 
Europe,  2,472,  $117,684.  The  exports  aggregated  26,074  short  tons, 
with  a  value  of  $1,579,629.  The  chief  countries  of  destination,  with 
tons  and  value,  were:  Austria-Hungary,  5,873,  $355,825;  Great 
Britain,  12,230,  $740,959,  and  United  States,  2,821,  $170,931. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  categories  of  rags  imported  into  the 
United  States,  so  Germany  levies  no  duties  on  foreign  rags  entering 
her  territory.  The  trade  with  America  in  rags  and  paper  stock  gen- 
erally is  conducted  almost  exclusively  by  large  dealers  in  the  sea- 
ports, and  chiefly  in  Hamburg.  Chemnitz  dealers  report  that  they 
have  no  direct  trade  relations  with  foreign  houses,  although  they 
often  supply  rags  pressed  tightly  into  bales  to  Hamburg  houses  for 
trans- Atlantic  sales.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  rags  sold  for  con- 
sumption in  Germany  are  taken  by  paper  mills.  [The  leading  houses 
in  Germany  making  a  specialty  of  the  rag  business  are  listed  at  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

BEAUTIFYING  SAXON  TOWNS. 
PRACTICAL    METHOD    FOR   IMPROVEMENT   BY    ARCHITECTUBAL    AID. 

Consul  Norton  writes  that  the  sojourner  in  Germany  is  frequently 
impressed  by  the  evidence  of  many-sided  efforts  on  the  part  of  muni- 
cipal authorities  to  gratify  the  esthetic  sentiment  of  the  population 
at  large  in  all  that  appeals  to  both  eye  and  ear.  The  consul  con- 
tinues : 

The  tendency  is  almost  as  strongly  evident  as  the  more  distinctly 
utilitarian  determination  to  abolish  mendicancy,  improvidence,  and 
suffering  from  poverty  during  sickness  and  old  ag^.    ^  Vs^uet^^O^M, 
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phase  of  this  policy  is  revealed  in  the  prize  competition  offered  re- 
cently^ by  the  authorities  of  a  neighboring  Saxon  town.  The  town 
council  invites  architects  to  submit  suitable  plans  for  the  fronts  of 
residential  and  business  edifices.  These  facades  should  be  in  keeping 
with  the  location  and  general  character  of  the  place,  and  aim  at  fit- 
ting and  harmonious  enects,  within  the  reach  of  modest  purses.  Four 
substantial  prizes  are  offered  for  the  most  successful  competitors,  and 
other  projects  are  to  be  purchased,  if  deemed  desirable.  These  plans 
will  be  placed  freely  at  the  service  of  property  owners  who  decide  to 
build  or  to  alter  existing  constructions. 

It  is  hoped  by  this  means  to  combat  unfortunate  and  all  too  preva- 
lent tendencies  on  the  one  hand  toward  monotonous  uniformity,  on 
the  other  toward  the  baroque  and  grotesque,  when  architectural  de- 
tails of  projected  edifices  are  often  confided  entirely  to  builders  desti- 
tute of  adec^uate  training  or  taste  for  the  esthetic. 

The  idea  is  certainly  one  which,  if  intelligently  carried  out,  should 
eventually  improve  materially  the  general  appearance  of  the  towns 
where  it  is  introduced.  It  is  of  importance  in  a  country  like  Ger- 
manv,  where  even  in  villages  buildings  are  erected  in  continuous 
blocks.  As  but  one  side  of  a  construction  is  exposed  to  public  view, 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  services  of  an  architect  are  not  sought. 
This  habit  of  compact  building,  even  in  small  places,  dates  from  the 
olden  time  when  dictated  by  the  needs  of  mutual  aid  and  protection. 


TRAINING  FOR  THE  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  CALLS  FOR  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

According  to  Consul-General  Richard  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  the 

last  annual  report  of  the  Osnabrueck  Chamber  of  Commerce  contains 

an  article  on  the  consular  service  which  is  commented  upon  by  a 

Frankfort  journal. 

The  chamber  recommends  that  applicants  for  consular  positions 

before  receiving  appointment  be  obliged  to  serve  at  least  one  year  in 

the  office  of  a  German  chamber  of  commerce  or  a  similar  trade 

organization,  and  in  addition  be  employed  for  one  year  in  a  German 

commercial  or  manufacturing  concern  which  trades  with   foreign 

countries.    The  report  says,  in  part : 

No  amount  of  theoretical  studies  can  equal  the  value  of  the  knowledge  gained 
by  the  method  mentioned,  and  if  the  cultivation  of  foreign  trade  connections  is 
to  form  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  a  consul's  activity,  then  there  can  be  no 
more  efficient  and  direct  way  to  serve  German  interests  than  by  thus  practically 
learning  the  principal  requirements  of  the  export  trade.  Thereby  officials  who 
hitherto  have  only  had  theoretical  teaching  would  acquire  a  wide  vista  for  their 
new  and  highly  important  calling.  Until  this  course  of  education  has  come 
into  general  practice,  it  would  bo  desirable  thoroughly  to  investigate  the  regu- 
lations of  our  consular  service. 

TESTIMONY    AS   TO   THE   VALUE   OF   AMERICAN    FOOTWEAR. 

With  reference  to  shoe  manufacturing  the  report  of  the  Frankfort 

Chamber  of  Commerce  says : 

Export   conditions   continue    unfavorable    for    German    shoe    manufacturers. 
The  trade  in  this  line  to  foreign  countries  has  been  considerably  reduced,  chiefly 
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owing  to  American  competition,  which  can  easily  command  the  world  markets 
on  account  of  the  superior  natural  advantages  it  possesses,  besides  being  ably 
supported  by  its  consular  service.  This  chamt)er  has  already  in  its  last  year's 
report  pointed  out  that  when  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  an  autonomous  customs  duty  of  120  marks  (for  220  pounds)  ought  to  be 
placed  on  American  shoes  entering  Germany. 

A  case  was  recently  tried  before  the  lower  court  of  justice  in  Frank- 
fort where  a  shoe  dealer  who  has  four  stores  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  was  charged  with  having  advertised  in  the  newspapers  that  he 
would  sell  leather  shoes  with  the  Goodyear  welt  (an.  American 
patented  invention)  at  the  low  price  of  3|  marks^  or  about  89  cents 
m  United  States  currency.  The  information  leading  to  the  prosecu- 
tion by  the  Royal  state  attorney  was  furnished  by  the  organized  shoe- 
dealers'  association  of  Frankfort,  who  produced  twenty-four  wit- 
nesses in  court.  The  court  found  the  dealer  guilty  of  violating  the 
"  illicit  competition  "  law,  because  his  unfair  practices  had  injured 
other  shoe  dealers,  and  sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  1,000  marks 
($238)  and  the  costs  of  prosecution. 


COBURG'S    AMERICAN    SALES. 
INCREASES  SHOWN  ¥On  FIRST  SEVEN   MONTHS  OP  YEAR. 

A  statement  of  declared  exports  from  the  German  consular  district 
of  Coburg  and  Sonneberg,  prepared  bv  Consul-General  Frank  Dil- 
lingham, shows  increased  shipments  to  tne  United  States.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  sales  of  merchandise  to  America  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  1907  was  $750,372,  an  increase  over  the  same  period  of 
1906  of  $94,128.  The  leading  line  of  goods  was  dolls  and  toys,  which 
in  this  year's  period  figured  up  $435,716,  followed  by  porcelain  and 
stoneware,  with  a  value  of  $245,763. 


RUSSIA. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS. 
DECREASED  SUPPLY  AND  ADVANCED  PRICES  OF  FOODSTUTFS. 

Reporting  upon  the  industrial  conditions  existing  in  Russia,  with 

especial  reference  to  stock  raising  .and  agricultural  products.  Consul 

T.  E.  Heenan,  of  Odessa,  writes  as  follows : 

The  fiscal  years  1906  and  1907  were  particularly  conspicuous  for  a 
marked  advance  in  the  price  of  all  animal  products,  particularly 
butter  and  meat.  The  principal  cause  of  this  was  the  ruin  during  the 
peasants'  riots  of  many  of  the  large  estates,  which  were  the  main 
sources  of  cattle  growing  for  market.  The  neat  cattle,  sheep,  etc., 
in  most  of  the  wrecked  estates  were  slaughtered,  and  much  of  this 
meat  was  wasted,  in  many  instances  being  left  to  be  devoured  by  dogs. 
Although  order  has  been  restored  in  most  of  the  affected  districts,  the 
landowners  do  not  think  of  restocking  their  estates  with  animals,  but 
sooner  of  selling  their  lands,  if  need  be  even  at  a  considerable  sacri- 
fice, and  for  this  the  so-called  Peasants'  Land  Bank  offers  the  readiest 
means.  It  purchases  the  lands  at  a  certain  reduction  on  the  valuation 
price,  and  sells  them  in  small  plots,  most  often  of  about  30  acres 
extent,  to  the  peasants,  who  either  have  no  land  at  all  or  a  decided 
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insufficiency  of  it.    The  avowed  object  of  this  scheme  is  to  bring 
peace  into  the  minds  of  the  peasantry. 

The  peasant  is  not  clever  at  cattle  raising  for  market,  toward  which 
end  he  most  often  only  supplies  a  number  of  fowls  and  occasionally  a 
calf  or  a  pig,  all  the  rest  being  supplied  by  the  larger  landowners. 
The  inevitable  consequence  of  this  cutting  up  of  the  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  the  peasants  will  be  a  still  further  dearth  of  meat,  and 
Russia  will  probably  cease  to  figure  in  the  world's  market  as  an 
exporter  of  meat  cattle.  Already  the  quantity  exported  to  the 
Mediterranean  markets,  where  Russia  has  to  encounter  the  competi- 
tion of  Bulgaria,  Syria,  Tunis,  and  Algeria,  has  dwindled  to  a  small 
portion  of  what  it  was  before. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  CATTLE  RAISING. 

The  long  and  rigorous  winters  of  Russia,  during  which  for  many 
months  all  nature  lies  drearily  barren,  make  it  naturally  rather 
difficult  to  raise  animals  for  meat.  This  applies  to  all  kinds  and 
breeds  alike,  from  the  short-horn  ox  down  to  the  bantam  fowl.  Some 
time  ago  efforts  were  made  to  introduce  into  Russia  the  best  breeds 
of  English  meat  cattle,  but  it  was  found  that  in  the  severe  climate 
and  consequent  long-continued  sheltering,  these  animals  required  so 
much  more  care  and  attention  than  the  common  Russian  breed  that 
it  would  probably  never  be  possible  to  sell  a  pound  of  short-hom 
meat  as  cheap  as  that  of  the  Russian  cattle. 

About  thirty  years  ago  Russia,  and  especially  the  south  and  south- 
east parts,  was  the  seat  of  most  of  the  known  cattle  diseases,  and 
some  of  the  worst  forms  of  them,  such  as  rinderpest  (Pestis  bovina), 
seemed  endemic.  The  long-continued  exertions  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment to  stamp  them  out  have  been  attended  with  success,  and 
rinderpest  is  now  known  only  in  parts  adjoining  Persia  and  China, 
and  efforts  are  made  to  eradicate  it  there.  The  Siberian  plague 
(anthrax)  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  and  this  and  the 
more  virulent  forms  of  the  other  cattle  diseases  are  always  imme- 
diately localized  and  repressed  with  the  best-known  prophylactic 
measures. 

COCOA  NUT    OIL    FOR    BXJl'TER CHEESE     3rAKINC CAVIAR     SUPPLY. 

As  regards  butter,  it  has  advanced  so  much  in  price  that  it  has 
become  possible  to  import  the  so-called  "  cocoa  butter  "  (cocoanut  oil), 
which  is  sold  much  cheaper  than  the  real  butter,  even  when  the  latter 
is  of  comparatively  low  quality.  This  cocoanut  oil  reaches  Russia 
from  Germany.  It  appears  to  be  well  refined,  being  without  any 
smell  and  almost  tasteless.  No  bad  effects  seem  to  be  observed,  even 
after  a  protracted  use  of  it,  and  it  therefore  is  in  growing  favor 
among  the  poorer  classes  as  a  substitute  for  butter.  It  presents  the 
further  advantage  of  being  a  vegetable  substance,  and  therefore  fit 
to  be  used  indiscriminately  as  an  article  of  common  or  of  lenten  fare. 
This  product  sems  to  have  driven  out  of  the  market  the  so-called 
"  oleomargarine,"  the  use  of  which  is  not  necessarily  always  free  from 
inconvenience. 

Cheese,  another  product  of  the  dairy  farm,  seems  to  be  not  only 
holding  its  own,  but  even  to  gain  ground.  There  are  now  in  Russia 
many  Skillful,  specially  trained  manufacturers  of  cheese,  and  in  many 
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parts  of  the  country,  where  dairy  farming  is  practiced  on  a  large 
scale,  there  are  manufactured  in  annually  mcreasing  quantities  vari- 
ous varieties  of  cheese,  among  them  fair  imitations  of  Swiss,  Dutch, 
Chester,  and  Brie  cheese,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  better-known  denom- 
inations of  German  cheeses,  and,  with  the  addition  of  fenugreek  and 
some  other  pungent  herbs,  a  very  good  green  cheese. 

The  lower  strata  of  the  Black  Sea  contain  so  much  hydrogen  sul- 
phide that  no  sort  of  life  can  exist  there,  hence  the  absence  of  deep-sea 
fishing  in  it,  and  also  the  absence  in  the  whole  Black  Sea  drainage  basin 
of  all  varieties  of  fish  which,  like  the  eels,  have  to  periodically  resort 
to  deep-sea  water.  Unwise  fishing  has  destroyed  the  once  plentiful 
supply  of  good  food  fish  in  these  waters,  and  greatly  decimated  the 
valuaole  varieties  from  which  caviar  is  obtained.  This  has  caused 
the  price  of  caviar  within  the  last  third  of  a  century  to  advance  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

POOR   RETURNS   SHOWN   IN   GRAIN   AND   OIL-SEED   CROPS. 

The  returns  of  the  central  statistical  committee  went  to  show  that, 
after  putting  aside  the  grain  required  for  sowing,  therje  remained  in 
Russia  in  1906  (apart  from  oats)  565.56  poimds  of  grain  per  capita, 
against  an  average  of  665.28  pounds  per  capita  for  the  preceding  five 
years.  The  condition  was  worse  in  the  central  provinces  and  in  those 
adjoining  the  middle  and  the  lower  Volga.  The  following  figures 
express  the  total  harvest  of  grain  for  1906  for  the  whole  Empire: 


Rye:  Short  tons. 

Winter 18,167,400 

Spring 504,000 

Wheat: 

Winter 7,233,400 

Spring 8,011,b00 

Spelt 82, 800 

Barley 7,364,600 


Short  tons. 

Millet 1,954,800 

Maize 1,974,600 

Buckwheat 1,017,000 

Peas 660,600 

Lentils 142,200 

Beans 73,800 

Oats 11,370,600 


The  oil-seed  harvest  in  1906  was  extremely  poor  and  the  factories 
had  very  little  to  work  up.  Fair  linseed  was  sold  at  about  $2.40  per 
hundredweight  and  was  difficult  to  obtain.  The  rape-seed  harvest 
was  a  complete  failure,  and  the  price  went  up  from  $1.21  to  $1.60  per 
hundredweight.  There  was  also  very  little  colza,  and  the  price  rose 
from  $2.39  to  $2.85  per  hundredweight.  The  demand  for  these  kinds, 
as  well  as  for  oil  caKe,  was  very  good. 

With  the  exception  of  the  northern  portions  of  this  consular  dis- 
trict, flax  is  only  sown  here  for  the  seed,  which  attains  a  fine  develop- 
ment owing  to  the  plants  being  grown  farther  apart,  producing  a 
sturdier  growth  than  where  flax  is  cultivated  principally  for  its  fiber, 
the  latter  being  sown  very  closely  together  so  as  to  produce  a  long  and 
slender  plant.     Not  much  flax  fiber  could  be  produced  in  1906. 

BETTER  SHOWING  FOR  TOBACCO,   SUGAR,   GRAPES,   AND  POTATOES. 

The  tobacco  crop  was  sufficient  in  quantity  and  good  in  quality. 
This  will  prompt  the  planters  to  extend  the  area  under  tobacco. 
Metropolitan  tobacconists  are  favoring  this  and  are  putting  up  their 
own  drying  sheds.  The  foremen  laborers  engaged  in  this  work  are 
mainly  from  Macedonia  and  Anatolia,  and  they  return  to  their  homes 
as  soon  as  the  work  is  done. 

From  information  received  from  the  factories  at  the  end  of  the 
sugar-boiling  season,  the  quantity  of  sugar  available  is  1,547,717  short 
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tons.  This  includes  from  the  preceding  period  the  reserves  of  the  in- 
tangible  fund  and  some  free  reserves,  amounting  in  all  to  112,032 
short  tons,  leaving  as  this  season's  output  1,435,685  short  tons,  pro- 
duced by  278  factories  in  operation  in  1906  out  of  11,215,865  short 
tons  of  beet  roots  worked  up. 

Grapes,  for  some  time  past  successfully  cultivated  in  Bessarabia, 
the  southern  portions  of  Kherson,  the  Taurida,  etc.,  are  now  equally 
successfully  grown  in  the  province  of  Phodolia,  where  they  are  of 
large  size  and  juicy.  On  the  stony  plots  of  ground  are  produced 
the  finer  varieties  of  Bordeaux  and  Rhine  grapes,  and  on  the  rich 
heavy  soil  the  local  Bessarabian  kinds.  The  fresh  "  must  "  is  sold  at 
about  12  cents  per  gallon. 

Potatoes,  which  are  fast  becoming  a  most  important  item  of  the 
fare  of  the  population,  gave  a  fair  medium  crop  of  28,514,600  short 
tons. 

ESTIMATES  OF  PRESENT  YEAR's  HARVEST. 

Owing  to  the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  crops  that  has 
been  thrashed  out  as  yet,  but  few  farmers  are  in  a  position  to  ffive 
definite  data  relative  to  the  actual  results  obtained  by  them,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  give  an  estimate  regarding  the  harvest.  Winter  wheat, 
especially  in  southwestern  Russia,  is  possibly  25  to  30  per  cent  below 
the  average.  Many  of  the  fields  of  winter  wheat  which  were  quite 
lost  were  resown  with  spring  wheat,  and  some  of  them  gave  very 
satisfactory  results.  The  spring  wheat  is  10  per  cent  ana  possibly 
15  per  cent  above  the  average,  so  that  both  kinds  of  wheat  together 
will  make  up  nearly  an  average  crop.  Some  of  the  spring  wheat  in 
the  east  has  shrunk  from  drought,  and  some  of  both  spring  and 
winter  wheat  has  been  impaired  in  quality  by  moisture,  while  in  other 
parts  it  may  be  found  not  to  have  fully  ripened.  Barley  will  be  of 
satisfactory  quality  and  will  probably  be  20  to  25  per  cent  above  the 
average  crop.  Oats  will  probably  be  10  per  cent  above  the  average 
crop  and  of  fair  quality.  Rye,  the  permanent  staple  food  of  the  Rus- 
sians, will  probably  be  very  different  in  the  various  regions,  both  in 
quality  as  well  as  quantity.  It  is  hoped  that  on  the  whole  it  will  give 
a  fair  average  crop. 

Comparing  this  year's  crop  with  that  of  last  year,  the  first  named 
is  much  more  evenly  distributed,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  quite 
limited  areas,  and  those  comparatively  easily  accessible,  no  provision 
by  the  Government  will  have  to  be  made,  no  public  relief  will  have 
to  be  organized  for  the  maintenance  of  the  population  of  any  district 
or  its  supply  with  seed  grain.  This  alone  is  of  great  value,  as  it  will 
save  the  enormous  labor  of  the  transportation  or  the  grain  from  place 
to  place  within  the  country.  The  uniform  distribution  of  the  harvest 
is  also  of  far-reaching  importance  in  the  collection  of  taxes. 

ERRONEOUS    REPORTS    REGARDING    FAMINE    DISTRICTS. 

Having  made  reference  to  the  famine  districts,  I  think  it  necessary 
to  add  a  few  words  regarding  the  actual  state  that  prevailed  in  those 
ill-fated  provinces  lining  the  Volga  and  others  adjoining  them  where 
there  was  the  regrettable  failure  of  crops  in  1906.  The  Torgovo- 
Promyshlennaia  Gazeta,  after  a  minute  inquiry,  published  an  article 
which  went  far  toward  showing  how  grossly  exaggerated  were  those 
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reports  which  gave  such  heartrending  accounts  regarding  the  distress 
and  suffering  m  the  provinces  in  question,  which  were  described  as 
swept  clean  of  all  gram. 

The  Gazeta  found  even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  February,  1907, 
that  in  such  places  as  Balakovo,  in  Samara  Province,  and  at  Chisto- 
pol,  in  Kazan  Province,  both  being  centers  of  distress,  grain  was 
still  steadily  being  brought  in  by  peasants  for  sale,  frequently,  it  is 
true,  that  same  grain  which  the  Government  was  serving  out  as  relief. 
The  report  further  says  that  the  price  of  grain  there  at  that  time  had 
a  downward  tendency  and  was  positively  below  the  prices  which  were 
ruling  in  certain  other  localities  that  were  outside  the  districts  af- 
fected by  the  famine.  The  real  trouble,  it  seems,  was  not  in  the  com- 
plete absence  of  all  local  supplies  in  the  famine  districts  and  in  the 
mipossibility  to  bring  the  grain  from  other  districts,  but  in  the 
absolute  impecuniosity  of  the  peasants,  who,  having  suffered  from 
the  effects  of  preceding  bad  harvests,  were  now  unable  to  purchase 
the  grain  which  they  required  for  seed  or  for  maintenance,  even  when 
it  was  sold  at  their  doors  and  at  quite  reasonable  prices.  Hence  the 
great  need  for  Government  relief. 

STAGNATION  IN    HOUSE  BUILDING ODESSa's  LOSS  OF  POPULATION. 

The  high  rate  of  wages  demanded  by  Russian  laborers,  the  re- 
stricted hours  of  work,  and  the  small  amount  done  per  hour  make 
building  operations  so  expensive  that  the  cost  is  quite  prohibitive, 
and  for  that  reason  the  industry  is  at  an  almost  complete  standstill. 
Should  the  workmen  reduce  their  demands,  then  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  great  revival  in  house  building  must  take  place,  as  rents 
are  high  and  of  good  tenements  none  are  free.  As  soon  as  building 
revives  many  other  industries  dependent  upon  it  must  necessarily 
follow  suit.  Then  there  will  be  a  very  good  chance  for  all  kinds  and 
classes  of  American  tools  and  implements,  which  are  even  now  in 
growing  favor,  as  those  who  have  used  them  once  and  by  experience 
ascertained  that  the  American  tool,  if  sometimes  a  little  higher  in 
price  than  certain  others,  is  so  much  handier  and  often  so  much 
superior  in  temper  that  the  purchaser  gets  the  best  value  for  his 
money  and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  other.  As  regards  nails, 
hinges,  hooks,  wire,  etc.,  they  are  produced  in  Russia  in  sufficient 
quantities  and  sufficiently  cheap,  so  that  with  the  existing  high  cus- 
toms duty  on  the  foreign-made  article  no  competition  from  abroad 
appears  to  be  possible. 

Odessa  represents  the  probably  unique  instance  among  the  large 
trade  centers  of  the  world  of  losing  inhabitants.  After  the  great 
calamities  at  the  close  of  1905  the  municipal  authorities  made  the 
approximate  computation  that  about  50,000  persons  had  left  Odessa, 
and  the  population  was  quoted  in  the  returns  as  461,000,  instead  of 
the  previous  511,000.  At  that  time  many  people  felt  confident  that 
this  was  a  considerable  exaggeration  of  the  exodus.  Lately,  however, 
those  same  authorities  have  thought  it  necessary  to  cut  the  numbers 
still  further  down  to  455,000.  During  the  decade  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  troubles  the  annual  increase  of  the  Odessa  population  aver- 
aged fully  15,000,  largely  due  to  a  steady  immigration  from  the 
country  and  from  other  lesser  towns. 
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REMARKABLE  SALT  LAKES. 
PECinJAR    HEALTH-RESTORING    PROPERTIES    OF   SALINE    WATERS. 

Consul  Heenan  describes  the  "  limans,"  or  salt  lakes,  which  are 
situated  near  Odessa,  as  follows : 

These  limans  in  reality  are  nothing  more  than  river  estuaries, 
which  have  become  cut  on  from  the  sea  by  means  of  a  complete  bar 
thrown  across  the  entrance  and  later  on  raised  above  the  sea  level 
Owing  to  great  evaporation  the  originally  merelv  brackish  waters 
in  these  limans  attained  such  high  concentration  that  it  became  pos- 
sible to  work  them  for  salt,  which,  before  the  discovery  of  the 
enormous  rock-salt  deposits  in  south  Bussia  near  Bakhmut,  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  the  whole  of  southwest  Russia.  But  these 
lunans  have  other  properties,  imparting  to  them  a  lasting  value. 
Numerous  are  the  cases  where  persons  taking  the  baths  at  the  bal- 
neological institutions  erected  at  the  limans,  or  even  simply  bathing 
in  the  open  air  in  the  limans,  have  regained  health  and  treed  them- 
selves from  various  forms  of  gout,  rheumatism,  etc. 

This  peculiar  quality  of  the  salt  lakes  is  attributed  to  the  slimy 
black  ooze  which  forms  their  bottom,  and  consists  of  impalpably  fine 
mineral  matter  mixed  with  the  ultimate  results  of  the  decomposition 
of  quite  a  wonderful  flora  and  fauna,  apparently  only  present  in  the 
salt  water  of  these  lakes,  but  not  in  that  of  the  sea.  The  death  of 
innumerable  generations  of  these  animal  and  vegetable  organisms 
was  occasioned  by  the  alternate  changes  in  the  concentration  of  the 
brine,  which  was  either  rendered  too  fresh  for  them  by  the  small 
rivers  discharging  into  the  lakes  bringing  down  an  unusually  large 
volume  of  fresh  water,  or  which  became  too  salt  for  any  life  owing 
to  the  opposite  cause  attended  by  an  extraordinary  evaporation ;  more 
frequently  the  latter  event.  Dying  they  sank  to  the  bottom  and  were 
covered  by  the  fine  particles  of  mineral  matter  brought  down  by  the 
rivers  as  a  result  of  the  elutriation  performed  by  them  upon  the  fine- 
grained loess  soil  over  which  they  now.  Lying  under  the  highly  salt 
water  of  the  lakes  the  two  constituent  parts  underwent  that  joint 
alteration  which  terminated  in  the  formation  of  the  black  mud  now 
constituting  the  bottom  of  the  limans. 


AUSTRIA. 

LAW  AND  MEDICINE. 
STRICT  REGUL^VTIONS  FOR  THE  PRACTICE  OF  THESE  PROFESSIONS. 

Vice-Consul  Arthur  S.  Cheney,  of  Reichenberg,  advises  that 
Austria  does  not  offer  a  tempting  field  to  the  foreign  professional 
man  who  for  any  reason  desires  to  leave  his  native  country  and  con- 
tinue his  practice  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  or  the  allied  professions 
there.     He  explains  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  that  Empire: 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  lack  of  able  native  men,  whose  num- 
ber is  rapidly  being  increased  each  year  by  graduates  from  the  various 
universities  for  which  Austria  has  justly  long  borne  a  world-wide 
reputation.  Indeed,  the  professions,  especially  that  of  law,  are 
already  so  overcrowded  that  the  Government  nas  recently  seen  fit 
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to  warn  youn^  men  against  undertaking  the  necessarily  long  and 
costly  preparation  required,  since  there  is  but  small  chance  of  earning 
a  commensurate  income. 

The  establishment  of  foreigners  in  the  learned  professions,  such  as 
medicine  and  law,  is  opposed  by  several  ahnost  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles. As  the  first  great  difficulty,  the  fact  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
that  only  such  doctors  and  lawyers  are  pjBrmitted  to  exercise  their 
calling  who  are  in  full  possession  of  Austrian  citizenship.  A  second 
difficulty  consists  in  the  nonrecognition  by  the  State  of  diplomas 
conferred  by  foreign  colleges  or  universities,  so  that  the  roreign 
doctor  of  medicine  or  law  must  obtain  a  degree  in  an  Austrian  uni- 
versity before  he  can  even  approach  actual  practice.  This  is  the 
general  situation,  applicable  to  all  professions. 

LAWYERS   CLASSIFIED   AS   NOTARIES   AND   ADVOCATES. 

The  practice  of  law  in  Austria  is  strictly  divided  into  two  classes, 
notaries  and  advocates,  and  those  of  one  class  are  by  no  means 
authorized  to  perform  the  duties  of  those  of  the  other.  Lawyers 
also  find  employment  in  the  State  judiciary ^  and  in  recent  times  the 
State  has  demanded  a  higher  school  education  in  law  of  applicants 
for  important  situations  in  the  diflFerent  departments  of  Cxovem- 
ment  service  (the  so-called  "  Conqeptionsdienst"),  as  in  political 
administration,  in  the  postal,  telegraph,  tax,  and  customs  departments, 
and  also  in  the  consular  service.  A  further  field  is  opened  to 
graduate  lawyers  in  stock  companies,  railroads,  banks,  insurance 
companies,  and  other  such  corporations.  In  respect  to  independent 
legal  practitioners,  however,  only  notaries  and  advocates  need  be 
considered. 

Notaries  are  public  officials  appointed  by  the  Government,  who  are 
authorized,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  July  25,  1871, 
to  draw  up  and  certify  to  legal  declarations,  documents,  and  deposi- 
tions from  which  processes  at  law  are  to  be  instituted;  to  care  for 
legal  documents  intrusted  to  them,  and  to  take  charge  of  moneys  and 
valuable  papers  for  the  benefit  of  third  parties.  Depositions  drawn 
up  and  certified  to  by  notaries  are,  when  all  due  formalities  in  their 
execution  have  been  observed,  valid  legal  documents.  The  acts  of 
notaries  in  regard  to  numerous  legal  procedures,  as  suits  for  debt, 
have  in  many  cases  equal  standing  with  judgments  of  the  courts  and 
are  executable.  Oaths,  however,  may  not  be  administered  by  nota- 
ries, but  only  by  officials  of  the  courts.  A  notary  may  not  assume 
the  functions  of  an  advocate  or  of  any  other  state  official,  with  the 
exception  of  a  teacher,  nor  is  he  permitted  to  engage  in  any  business 
which  might  be  incompatible  with  the  honor  ana  dignity  or  his  office 
or  which  might  disturb  the  trust  in  his  entire  impartiality  and  the 
credibility  of  his  official  acts.  Appointments  of  notaries  are  made 
solely  by  the  minister  of  justice,  and  their  number  is  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  local  needs  of  each  district. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  newly  appointed  notary  to  deposit  bonds 
before  taking  the  oath  of  office  and  to  secure  recognition  oi  his  official 
seal  by  the  state  attorney  and  by  the  board  of  notaries.  This  seal 
must  contain  the  Austrian  coat  of  arms,  the  full  name  of  the  notary, 
his  character  as  imperial  and  royal  notary,  and  the  name  of  the 
country  and  of  the  district  of  his  official  residence.    The  notary  must 
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establish  his  office  in  the  district  to  which  he  is  appointed,  and  can 
not  perform  any  official  act  outside  of  its  limits,  such  acts  not  being 
recognized  as  valid.  Although  the  official  acts  of  a  notary  are  only 
accorded  legal  authority  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  his 
district,  yet  the  residence  of  his  clients  makes  no  diflFerence. 

An  advocate  is  permitted  to  practice  in  any  district  of  the  Empire, 
and  has  only  to  notify  the  authorities  and  have  his  name  inscribed  in 
the  official  list  when  he  wishes  to  change  his  residence.  He  may  not, 
however,  perform  the  duties  of  a  notary,  hold  any  salaried  position 
under  the  Government,  except  as  a  public  teacher,  while  in  active 

Practice,  nor  engage  in  any  business  which  is  incompatible  with  the 
ignity  of  the  profession. 

STRINGENT  PREPARATION  IS  NECESSARY  FOR  MEDICAL  PRACTICE. 

In  order  to  practice  medicine  in  Austria  no  less  stringent  require- 
ments are  demanded  than  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  leg^  profession. 
Much  the  same  proofs  are  required  in  regard  to  age,  moral  character, 
possession  of  the  heimatsrecnt,  and  necessary  preparatory  studies. 
Five  years'  attendance  in  the  medical  department  or  some  one  of  the 
Austrian  universities  is  required.  To  secure  admission  to  the  first 
examination,  rigorosum,  the  candidate  must  show  proofs  of  his  pre- 

fjaratory  studies  (these  are  of  a  higher  grade  than  those  of  American 
ligh  schools,  and  would  more  nearly  correspond  to  the  usual  academic 
or  scientific  courses  in  the  majority  of  American  universities)  j  certifi- 
cates of  attendance  upon  the  prescribed  medical  courses  during  two 
calender  years,  and  of  having  attended  two  winter  semesters  in  the  dis- 
secting room.  The  candidate  is  examined  in  each  subject  in  turn.  A 
period  of  two  weeks  is  allowed  between  examinations  in  each  subject, 
and  this,  it  is  claimed,  together  with  the  fact  that  most  examinations 
are  conducted  orally,  afl'ords  the  student  a  much  better  opportunity 
to  show  his  knowledge  than  the  American  method  of  written  examina- 
tioiis  in  many  varied  siil)je(;ts,  all  crowded  into  a  period  of  a  few  days. 
The  second  rigorosum  may  be  taken  after  six  semesters  (three  full  cal- 
endar years) .  The  third  rigorosum  takes  place  usually  in  the  semester 
following  the  second  one,  although  many  students  prefer  to  allow  a 
longer  time  to  elapse  in  order  to  become  better  prepared.  Indeed,  the 
typical  German  custom  of  spending  many  years  more  than  the  actu- 
ally required  time  in  the  university  prevails  also  in  the  medical 
departments.  Sons  of  wealthy  parents,  who  enjoy  the  student  life, 
often  remain  eight  or  ten  years  before  even  beginning  the  second  rigo- 
rosum, finally  taking  the  examinations  in  this  and  the  next  series  in 
rapid  succession.  Examinations  in  the  entire  series  of  each  of  the 
second  and  the  third  rigorosum  must  be  completed  within  six  months 
after  being  respectively  commenced. 

PROCEDURE    FOR   FOREIGN    CANDIDATES. 

A  candidate  for  an  Austrian  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  who  has 
already  secured  a  diploma  in  a  foreign  country  must  present  to  the 
medical  faculty  certified  proofs  of  preparatory  studies  equal  to  those 
of  the  Austrian  "  (jymnasium  "  and  his  diploma,  which,  to  obtain 
recognition  at  all,  must  be  from  a  well-known  institution.  If  satis- 
factory to  the  faculty,  a  petition  is  addressed  to  the  Imperial  and 
Koyal  minister  of  education,  who  may  grant  special  concessions  to 
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the  effect  that  the  examinations  of  the  first  rigorosum  may  be  waived. 
Attendance  during  at  least  two  semesters  is  then  required  before  the 
candidate  is  permitted  to  begin  taking  the  examinations  of  the  sec- 
ond rigorosum.  He  may,  however,  then  undertake  all  the  examina- 
tions in  rapid  succession.  The  foreigner  is  given  his  degree  after 
successfully  passing  in  all  required  subjects,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to 
practice  until  after  he  has  secured  the  heimatsrecht  and  Austrian 
citizenship).  No  state  examinations  are  required,  the  diploma  from 
any  Austrian  university  being  valid  throughout  the  Empire. 

Although  many  students,  among  them  numerous  Americans,  come 
at  all  times  to  Austria,  especially  to  the  world-famous  University  of 
Vienna,  for  the  purpose  or  postgraduate  study,  yet  very  few  attempt 
to  take  a  degree  here  and  still  fewer  are  willing  to  submit  to  the 
stringent  requirements  in  order  to  practice  their  profession. 

TWO   DIVISIONS   OF   DENTISTRY. 

The  practice  of  dentistry  in  Austria  is  divided  amons  two  sharply 
defined  classes,  the  so-called  "  Zahnarzte  "  and  the  "  Zahntechniker." 
The  latter  are  only  permitted  to  prepare  artificial  teeth  and  the 
various  appliances  used  in  dental  work.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
perform  operations  of  whatever  character  upon  the  patient,  nor  to 
actually  insert  artificial  teeth  or  any  apparatus  whatsoever.  All 
work  upon  the  patient  must  be  performed  oy  the  "  Zahnarzte,"  who 
are  regularly  graduated  doctors  of  medicine  and  who  have  subse- 
quently pursued  a  special  course  in  dental  surgery. 

A  foreign  dentist,  therefore,  wishing  to  practice  his  profession  in 
Austria  would  be  obliged  to  fulfill  the  same  requirements  as  for  the 
practice  of  medicine.  It  is,  however,  reco^izcd  in  Austria  that 
American  methods  in  dentistry  are  the  best  in  the  world,  and  very 
many  students  go  to  the  United  States  and  enter  institutions  there  in 
order  to  perfect  themselves,  usually  after  having  secured  their  M.  D. 
degree  in  an  Austrian  university. 

MIDWIFERY,   VETERINARY   SURGERY,   AND   DRUG   STORES. 

The  practice  of  midwifery  is  under  strict  regulations,  and  all  mid- 
wives  are  obliged  to  pass  rigid  examinations  and  are  licensed  by  the 
state. 

The  Government  is  also  very  particular  about  the  requirements  for 
veterinaries,  and  special  courses  of  study  and  examinations  are  neces- 
sary before  permission  to  practice  is  accorded. 

There  are  no  drug  stores  in  Austria^  with  their  varied  stocks  of 
goods.  The  trade  is  divided  into  two  distinct  classes — the  "  apotheken," 
where  drugs  only  are  sold  and  physicians'  prescriptions  are  com- 
pounded, and  the  "  droguerien,"  where  one  may  buy  all  accessories 
but  where  no  strong  drugs  are  to  be  obtained.  The  importation  of 
"  patent "  medicines  is  absolutely  prohibited,  and  the  detailed  for- 
mula of  every  imported  preparation  has  to  be  filed  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  special  requirements  fulfilled  before  it  can  be  placed  on  sale. 

Apothecaries  are  required  to  take  long  courses  of  study  and  pass 
rigid  examinations,  besides  serving  under  licensed  apothecaries  for 
several  years,  before  they  are  permitted  to  conduct  an  establishment 
for  the  compounding  of  drugs.  It  is  also  deserving  of  mention  that 
the  Government  strictly  limits  the  number  of  apothecary  shops  to 
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the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each  district  or  city,  and  the  need  of  a 
new  apothecary  must  be  clearly  shown  before  the  necessary  Uoense 
is  issued. 


TRADE  WITH  UNITED  STATES. 
LARGE  INCREASE  SHOWN   IN   EXPORTS — BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

In  reviewing  the  annual  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the 

Austrian  consular  district  of  Prague  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1907,  which  aggregated  $2,812,712,  Consut  J.  I.  Brittain  says : 

The  total  shows  an  increase  of  $811,744  compared  with  the  total 
exports  for  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  increase  in  some  of  the  lead- 
ing articles  was  as  follows :  Books,  $34,121 ;  chemicals,  $36,609 ;  beer, 
mostly  from  Pilsen,  $166,189 :  glassware,  $78,091 ;  gloves,  $191,490. 
The  increase  in  the  amount  oi  gloves  was  due  largely  to  the  excessive 
demand  from  America  for  long  gloves  worn  by  ladies  during  the  past 
year.  In  the  previous  year  there  was  no  clover  seed  exported,  wnile 
for  1906-7  it  amounted  to  $129,810.  With  the  exception  of  $6,439 
worth,  it  was  all  red-clover  seed.  Other  increases  in  exports  were, 
human  hair,  $21,548;  siphon  bottles,  $21,010,  and  wool,  $20,352. 
There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  amount  of  hops  and  woolen  goods 
exported.  During  the  past  year  business  conditions  in  Bohemia  have 
materially  improved.  In  many  instances  laborers  have  demanded 
higher  wages  and  many  advances  have  been  made.  The  cost  of 
living  is  rapidly  increasing,  as  is  the  case  in  nearly  all  European 
countries. 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 

GROWTH  OF  BRITISH  FOREIGN  TRADE. 
EXPORTS   SHOW   CX)NTINUED   INCREASES   IN    MANUFACTURES. 

Consul-General  K.  J.  Wynne,  of  London,  reports  that  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  in  British  trade  statistics  is  the  continued  growth 
of  the  exports,  the  increase  for  September  being  $22,537,574,  or  15.17 
per  cent. 

The  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  have  gained  only  $1,126,308,  or 
0.62  per  cent.  Among  the  exports  the  improvement  was  mainly  in 
manufactured  articles,  which  increased  $15,704,195,  including  cotton 
goods,  $3,780,823 ;  woolen  goods,  $1,648,274;  new  shins,  $3,448,256; 
machinery,  $2,201,414,  iron  and  steel,  $1,852,949,  and  electrical  goods 
and  apparatus,  etc.,  $751,709.  The  increase  in  raw  materials 
amounted  to  $5,904,007,  made  up  principally  of  the  exports  of  coal 
and  coke,  which  were  larger  by  $5,281,277.  Great  Britain  exported 
5,674,718  tons  of  coal,  valued  at  $18,449,586,  against  4,843,491  tons, 
valued  at  $13,008,309  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year.  In 
food,  drink,  and  tobacco  the  increase  is  only  $915,943. 

The  net  gain  in  the  imports  is  trifling,  as  was  the  case  for  August, 
and  this  is  owing  principally  to  the  reduction  in  various  manu- 
factured articles,  notably  woolen  goods.  Among  raw  materials, 
wood  and  timber  declined  $1,477,284;  metallic  ores,  other  than  iron 
and  steel,  $1,122,336,  and  hides  and  undressed  skins,  $1,117,923,  while 
cvtton  increased  $1,584,571,  and  oA  ^eeds>^  xvxiV's^^  qtAs*^  iate,,  and  gums, 
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$1,156,694.  Food,  drink,  and  tobacco  show  a  net  improvement  of 
$1,663,087.  Receipts  of  wheat  from  Canada,  Austraha,  Argentina, 
and  Turkey  were  larger,  while  those  from  Russia,  Roumania,  the 
United  States,  and  the  British  East  Indies  declined.  Less  wheat 
meal  and  flour  came  forward  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Australia.  With  respect  to  com,  more  of  that  cereal  was  imported 
from  Russia,  Roumania,  the  United  States,  and  Canada,  but  a 
smaller  quantity  from  Argentina. 

For  the  nine  months  ending  September  the  imports  have  increased 
7.25  per  cent,  or  to  $2,312,292,354,  and  the  exports  14.82  per  cent,  or  to 
$1,553,781,785. 

HEALTH  OF  BRITISH  WORKERS. 
EFFBOT  OP  HIGH  FACTORY  TEMPERATURE  ON  LIVES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

Consul  F.  W.  Mahin  sends  from  Nottingham  the  following  report 
on  the  investigations  of  the  healthfulness  of  textile  workrooms  in 
England : 

Lace  dressing  has  been  considered  a  necessarily  unhealthy  occupa- 
tion on  account  of  the  intense  heat  required  to  oe  maintained  in  the 
room.  In  some  cases  the  temperature  exceeds  100®  Fahrenheit,  and 
much  moisture  is  evaporated  irom  the  wet  fabric.  The  dressing  of 
lace  is  an  intermediate  process  between  weaving  and  the  finishing 
touches,  and  includes  stretching  and  attendant  operations.  It  is 
not  possible  to  vary  the  established  conditions  in  which  this  industry 
is  carried  on  without  impairing  the  quality  of  the  work  done. 

So  much  concern  was  shown  for  the  health  of  lace  dressers  that  the 
Nottingham  medical  officer  made  an  exhaustive  investigation,  which 
required  him,  among  other  things,  to  ^o  carefully  into  the  history  of 
individual  lace  workers.  The  result  is  now  embodied  in  a  report, 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Government  home  office.  To  the  gen- 
eral surprise,  and  apparently  to  that  of  the  medical  officer  himsel^t  the 
evidence  shows  lace  dressing  to  be  an  exceptionally  healthy  pursuit. 
New  hands  are  often  temporarily  upset  at  the  beginning  by  the  high 
temperature,  but  no  cases  could  be  found  where  health  had  broken 
down.  On  the  contrary,  some  ailments — colds,  for  instance — ^were 
found  less  prevalent  among  lace  dressers  than  among  workers  in 
other  branches  of  the  industry.  Timekeepers'  books  showed  few 
absences  from  illness.  No  special  tendency  toward  lung  diseases 
could  be  found,  notwithstanding  that  most  of  the  workers  lived  in 
poor  and  insanitary  localities  and  led  irregular  lives. 

LONGEVITY  OF  LACE  WORKERS. 

Manv  lace  dressers  now  enjoy  vigorous  old  age  after  doing  this 
work  from  childhood.  The  ages  or  eleven  employees  in  the  lace- 
dressing  rooms  of  one  firm  were  between  37  and  72  years.  One  had 
been  working  at  this  trade  54  years,  one  53,  two  52,  two  50,  one  46, 
one  34,  one  33,  one  30,  and  one  24.  The  mean  of  all  the  ages  was 
58.1  and  of  the  years  continuously  at  work  43.5.  There  was  nothing 
exceptional  in  the  conditions  of  these  rooms.  This  instance  is  offered 
as  one  of  many  similar  cases,  only  more  striking  than  the  others. 

Inquiry  into  the  cause  of  death  of  lace  dressers  for  ten  years  end- 
ing with  1906  disclosed  that  the  rate  from  phthisis  among  tne  female 
was  0.5  per  1,000,  as  compared  with  1.4  for  t\i^  cvte^  ^Q^\i^'a.>iKsscL  ^a»  ^ 
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whole  and  with  0.881  for  all  working  females  aged  above  15  in  Not- 
tingham. The  death  rate  from  phtnisis  among  male  lace  dressers 
was  higher,  but  the  males  being  few  in  number,  and,  besides,  con- 
stantly passing  in  and  out  of  the  rooms  and  working  also  as  porters 
and  carters,  they  were  considered  beyond  the  scope  or  the  inquiry. 

As  the  medical  oflScer  remarks,  the  result  of  his  investigation  seems 
to  indicate  that  average  persons  of  both  sexes  can  work  without 
injury  all  their  lives  in  a  relatively  dry  and  pure  air  of  a  temperature 
as  high  as  100°  Fahrenheit. 


ENGLISH  DEBT  PENALTIES. 
IMPRISONMENT   IS   STILL    IMPOSED    IN    INCREASING   RATIO. 

Consul  Mahin  writes  that  imprisonment  for  debt  was  nominally 
abolished  in  England  many  years  ago,  but,  paradoxically,  the  actual 
number  of  cases  of  imprisonment  has  since  annually  increased — 
faster  than  the  population.     He  continues: 

Much  more  judicial  option  is  possible  than  formerly  was  the  case, 
and  is  exercised  under  the  existing  law.  A  debtor  against  whom 
judgment  is  rendered  may  be  summarily  req^uired  to  pay  before  a 
given  date  on  penaltv  of  imprisonment.  This  power  of  committal 
resides  in  the  judge  of  the  court.  Some  judges  exercise  it  much  more 
freely  than  others.  In  Nottingham  County  imprisonment  for  debt  is 
rare.  In  other  populous  court  districts  with  much  court  business 
the  cases  of  imprisonment  do  not  exceed  50  a  year,  while  in  some  less 
populous  districts  with  less  court  business  the  number  reaches  500  a 
year.  But  it  would  seem  that,  on  the  whole,  the  indulgence  shown  to 
delin(]^uent  debtors  is  steadily  decreasing,  for  the  cases  of  imprison- 
ment in  the  country  have  decenniallv  increased  as  follows  under  the 
existing  law:  In  1876,  4,228 ;   1886,5,486;   1896,8,190;   1906,11,986. 

Technically  the  imprisonment  is  for  contempt  of  court.  The  judge 
orders  the  debtor  to  pay  before  a  given  day,  failing  which  he  may  be 
jailed  for  contempt,  not  exceeding  forty  days,  however,  in  any  case, 
and  he  is  released  at  once  if  he  pays  in  the  meantime. 


BRITISH  ANIMAL  IMPORTATION. 
INSPECTION    REGULATION    FOR   ERADICATION   OF   GLANDERS. 

The  British  board  of  agriculture  and  fisheries  announce  the  follow- 
ing regulation  concerning  the  importation  of  animals  into  Great 
Britain  with  a  view  to  the  eradication  of  the  disease  of  glanders  in 
horses : 

No  horse,  ass,  or  mule,  brought  to  Great  Britain  from  any  other 
country,  except  Ireland,  the  Channel  Islands,  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  shall 
be  lanaed  in  Great  Britain  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of 
a  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  effect  that  he  examined  the  animal  imme- 
diately before  it  was  embarked  or  while  it  was  on  board  the  vessel, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  he  found  that  the  animal  did  not  show 
symptoms  of  glanders  or  farcy. 

The  order  further  enacts  that  if  any  horse,  ass,  or  mule  is  landed 
in  contravention  of  ftie  orA^T^  IW  cy^^w^^  \>^fe\^Q>i^  and  th^  owner  and 
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the  lessee  and  the  occupier  of  the  place  of  landing  where  such  animal 
is  landed,  and  also  the  owner  and  the  charterer  and  the  master  of  the 
vessel  from  wJhich  the  same  is  landed,  shall,  each,  according  to  and  in 
respject  of  his  own  acts  and  defaults,  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  offense 
against  the  act  of  1894,  and  renders  himself  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
£20  ($97.33). 

ITALY. 

TOURISTS*  AUTOMOBILES. 
LARGE   NUMBERS   OF  AMERICAN   CARS — CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  motor  cars  are  now  being 
shipped  from  New  York  to  Naples  for  touring  purposes,  Vice-Consul 
H.  M.  Byington  submits  the  following  information  regarding  the 
Italian  customs  regulations  at  Naples : 

The  entire  charge  of  the  custom-house  agents  and  expenses  on  week 
days  is  80  to  150  hre  ($15.44  to  $28.05]  and  on  Sundays  and  Govern- 
ment holidays  from  150  to  300  lire  ($28.95  to  $57.90) .  In  order  to 
clear  a  motor  on  Sundays  or  holidays,  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  on 
the  preceding  day,  so  as  to  insure  the  presence  of  the  special  officials. 
The  duties  payaole  are  as  follows :  On  cars  weighing  up  to  500  kilos 
(1,125  pounds),  200  lire  ($38.60) ;  from  500  to  1,000  kilos  (1,125  to 
2,250  pounds) ,  400  lire  ($77.20) ;  over  1,000  kilos  (2,250  pounds),  GOO 
lire  ($115.80) .     These  duties  cover  the  accessories  of  the  motor. 

Owners  of  motor  cars  on  a  visit  to  Italy  can  deposit  the  amount  of 
the  duty  on  entering  the  country,  to  be  reimbursed  to  them  on  leaving, 
either  by  sea  or  by  land.  The  reimbursement  of  the  deposit  can  not 
be  effected  after  six  months  have  elapsed,  and  to  meet  such  a  case  ap- 
plication must  be  made  to  the  treasury  department  of  the  Government 
for  the  necessary  extension. 

ARRANGEMENTS   OF   TOURING   CLUB. 

The  Touring  Club  of  Italy  has  a  special  arrangement  with  the 
treasury  department  which  will  save  owners  of  motor  cars  much 
trouble  and  inconvenience.  On  demand  of  a  member  of  a  foreign 
touring  club  and  on  the  deposit  of  the  maximum  sum  of  600  lire  the 
Italian  Touring  Club  will  issue  a  special  certificate  to  be  presented 
to  the  customs  authorities  on  entering  the  country.  On  leaving  the 
country  the  certificate  must  be  duly  indorsed  to  that  effect,  and  the 
Italian  Touring  Club  will  at  once  refund  the  amount  deposited  on 
delivery  of  their  certificate  with  the  requisite  customs  indorsements. 

For  every  motor  car  entering  Italy  the  following  documents  must 
be  exhibited  to  the  customs :  (a)  Papers  giving  the  name  and  address 
of  the  owner.  (6)  Certificate  of  the  chauffeur  showing  that  he  is 
entitled  to  drive  a  car  and  the  number  and  make  of  the  car.  The 
charge  for  landing  a  motor  car  is  25  lire  ($4.83),  irrespective  of  its 
size.  Accessories  can  not  be  admitted  without  payment  of  duty  in 
cases  where  the  car  enters  the  country  on  deposit  for  temporary  im- 
portation. Motor  cars  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  country 
on  the  deposit  arrangement  are  free  from  Italian  taxes  until  expira- 
tion of  the  six  months  or  such  time  as  extended  by  the  Government. 
After  that  they  must  be  entered  on  the  Italian  registers  and  pay 
taxes. 
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TRADE  WITH  UNITED  STATES. 
THE    LARGEST    MERCANTILE    INTERCHANGE    IN    HISTORY. 

Consul  D.  R.  Birch,  of  Genoa,  writes  that  the  feature  of  the  report 
just  made  by  the  department  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce 
at  Eome,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  last,  is  the  showing  that  the 
United  States  is  Italy's  best  market  for  her  products. 

Italian  ^oods  to  the  value  of  $50,445,199  were  sold  in  the  United 
States  during  the  period  named,  which  was  the  best  business  ever 
done  by  Italian  exporters,  the  total  exports  never  having  reached 
$60,000,000  during  any  previous  twelve  months.  Contributing  prin- 
cipally toward  this  increase  were  the  heavy  sales  of  silk  and  miit. 
Better  business  was  also  done  in  the  exportation  of  macaroni,  cheese, 
edible  olive  oil,  wine,  liquor,  marble  and  marble  works,  crude  linens, 
and  automobiles. 

Italy's  purchases  of  American  goods  also  increased  by  over 
$13,500,000,  the  value  of  Italian  imports  from  the  United  States 
being  $61,746,905  for  the  fiscal  year  1906-7,  as  against  $48,081,740 
for  me  preceding  year.  The  aggregate  result  is  that  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Italy  reached  the  high 
figure  of  $112,192,084,  surpassing  the  previous  year's  business  by  over 
$23,000,000. 

PIANO  MARKET. 
NO  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  AMERICAN   MAKES. 

Consul  James  E.  Dunning,  of  Milan,  in  response  to  an  inquiry 
filed  in  his  ofiice  by  an  American  firm,  reports  that  there  is  no  field 
for  the  introduction  of  American  pianos  in  his  district.     He  writes: 

There  are  no  firms  in  the  Milan  district  importing  American  pianos, 
nor  is  there  any  demand  for  that  class  of  goods  here.  The  Italian- 
made  upright  piano  sells  at  from  $120  up  and  is  a  surprisingly  good 
instrument  for  the  money.  In  finish,  tone,  and  quality  of  construc- 
tion it  appears  to  about  equal  the  "  popular-priced "  American 
pianos.  Germany  ships  into  Italy  large  numbers  of  low-priced 
pianos  annually,  their  total  value  usually  amounting  to  $200,000. 
Germany  is  the  largest  exporter  of  pianos  to  Italy. 

The  import  duty  on  pianos  entering  Italy  is  $17.37  for  uprights 
and  $34.74  for  grands.  They  can  be  bought  on  the  usual  installment 
plan  or  can  be  rented  for  from  $15  to  $30  per  year.  The  consulate 
sees  no  opportunity,  in  such  circumstances,  for  the  introduction  of 
American  stock. 


FERRY  IMPROVEMENT. 
TI^fE   TO   BE   GREATLY    SHORTENED   BETWEEN    NAPLES   AND   MTESSTXA. 

Consul  H.  M.  Byington  sends  the  following  report  from  Naples 

concerning  an  improvement  to  be  effected  in  the  ferryboat  service 

connecting  the  island  of  Sicily  with  the  mainland  of  Italy: 

The  director-general  of  the  State  railways  has  taken  under  special 
consideration  the  improvement  of  the  system  of  ferryboats  between 
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Villa  S.  Giovanni  (Calabria)  and  Messina.  A  special  commission 
was  sent  to  study  the  almost  perfect  service  between  Denmark  and 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  in  consideration  of  its  report  the  plan  is 
to  begin  the  immeaiate  construction  of  two  large  ferryboats  of  83 
meters  (90f  yards)  in  length,  capable  of  embarking  the  entire  express 
train  from  Naples  to  Messina,  which  is  now  transported  in  two  sec- 
tions, with  a  great  loss  of  time,  principally  due  to  there  being  only 
one  slip  at  each  end ;  therefore  extra  ones  will  be  built  on  the  lines 
of  those  in  Denmark  and  Norway.  When  these  improvements  are 
completed,  the  time  between  Naples  and  Messina  will  be  greatly 
shortened. 


PAPER  PITCH  CLOTH. 
NO  SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY  FOR  AMERICAN  BUYERS. 

Vice-Consul  Ernest  Santi,  of  Milan,  reports  that  there  is  no  indus- 
try in  Italy  worth  speaking  of  in  "  patent  packing  paper,"  as  all  such 
articles  are  imported  from  Austria.  The  paper  alone  can  not  be 
bought  at  any  price  in  Italy,  as  it  is  a  specialty  in  Austria  and  is  sent 
into  Italy  in  large  quantities.  Italy  produces  also  veiy  little  pitch, 
and  that  which  it  has  is  not  of  a  first-rate  quality  and  is  consumed 
locally.  The  consulate  finds  no  source  of  supply  for  American  buyers 
in  this  direction.  The  cotton  cloth  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  made 
in  Italy. 

BELGIUM. 

POLICE  DOGS  AT  ANTWERP. 
EXPERIMENTS  DO  NOT  PROVE  SO  SUCCESSFUL  AS  AT  GHENT. 

A  report  from  Consul-General  H.  W.  Diederich  states  that  for 
some  time  the  Antwerp  police  have  been  experimenting  with  dogs 
as  assistants  to  the  night-watch  service  in  the  isolated  sections  of  the 
Antwerp  docks,  with  the  following  results : 

The  experiments  have  proved  negative,  and  at  one  time  it  was 
even  proposed  to  give  up  the  kennels  altogether.  The  city  police 
have  seven  dogs,  known  as  the  Belgian  shepherd  dog,  which  are 
trained  to  look  upon  men  in  uniform  as  their  only  friends,  suspecting 
all  others,  and  more  particularly  a  man  lying  aown.  At  night  the 
seven  dogs,  all  muzzled,  are  given  to  seven  policemen,  who  conduct 
them  by  a  strap,  only  letting  them  loose  when  wishing  to  pursue  an 
evildoer,  discovered  red-handed.  It  is  owing  to  the  docks  and  basins 
being  in  thickly  populated  sections  of  the  city  and  to  the  further  fact 
that  work  on  the  vessels  goes  on  throughout  the  night  that  the  dogs 
have  thus  to  be  restrained  in  their  movements  and  their  usefulness 
thus  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Furthermore,  one  policeman  has  to  be 
detached  from  the  night  service  for  every  dog,  whereas  were  it  pos- 
sible to  allow  the  animals  to  run  free,  one  officer  would  be  sufficient 
to  patrol  with  two  or  even  three  dogs. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  has  been  that  police  dogs,  no  matter 
how  well  trained,  are  of  no  practical  use  in  thickly  populated  quar- 
ters, but  their  real  value  in  such  service  has  been  shown  in  rural 
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districts,  where  a  night  watchman,  all  alone  and  unaided,  frequently 
has  to  patrol  a  territory  covering  miles  of  sparsely  settled  country. 
Such  is  the  case  at  Ghent,  where  the  same  breed  of  dogs  is  used  by 
the  rural  night  watchmen  to  great  advantage.  There  the  animals  are 
unmuzzled  and  unrestrained.  The  experience  in  training  shows  that, 
while  the  dogs  may  be  taught  to  be  suspicious  of  every  person  not  in 
uniform  or  of  a  man  lying  down  or  m  a  crouching  position,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  him  distinguish  between  an  honest  man  and  a 
vagabond. 

The  dogs  used  may  be  purchased  at  prices  ranging  from  $5  to  $10, 
and  their  keep  amounts  to  $1.35  per  month.  The  Belgian  shepherd 
dog  is  chosen  for  this  service  for  his  keen  scent,  for  the  facility  with 
which  he  is  trained,  and  for  the  faithfulness  to  his  master,  which 
makes  him  practically  a  "  one-friend  dog  "  and  an  uncompromising 
foe  to  every  other  human  being. 

NATIONAL  ECONOMY. 
DISPOSITION  OF  OLD   NEWSPAPERS  LEFT  IN   RAILWAY  CARRIAGES. 

Consul  H.  A.  Johnson,  of  Liege,  sends  the  following  contribution 
on  one  of  the  national  economies  practiced  in  Belgium : 

Little  is  generally  known  regarding  the  final  disposition  of  the 
large  quantity  of  newspapers  left  by  travelers  in  the  railway  car- 
riages. Here  in  Belgium,  where  nothing  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste, 
they  are  carefully  coUected  and  at  the  end  of  every  week  sent  to  the 
general  depot  at  Malines  to  be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp 
for  making  a  certain  quality  of  cardboard. 

The  quantitv  of  old  papers  collected  daily  in  the  railway  carriages 
amounts  to  from  300  to  350.  kilos  (from  GOO  to  770  pounds).  This 
represents  something  like  200,075  pounds  a  year,  and  this  amount 
would  be  somewhat  larger  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
papers  are  misappropriated  after  collection.  Of  late  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  supply  of  old  newspapers  is  diminishing  from  day 
to  day  and  the  administration,  jealous  of  its  rights,  has  complaineci 
of  the  shortage  to  the  various  railway  stations  of  the  country. 


ANTWERP'S  DEATH  RATE. 
SHOWN   TO  RE  ONE  OF  TIIK    HEALTHIEST   EUROPEAN   CITIES. 

From  statistics  for  1906,  just  published  by  the  Antwerp  sanitary 
authorities,  Consul-General  H.  W.  Diederich  shows  that  that  city 
and  Amsterdam  lead  Europe  as  the  healthiest  mimicipalities.  The 
following  are  the  official  death-rate  figures : 

rer  1.000.  rer  1,000.  Per  1,000.  Per  1,000. 

Antwerp     and  Hamburff 15.5  Ghent 18.6      Havre 24.4 

Amsterdam..  13.7  London 15.7  Rome 18.9     St   Petersburg-  25.4 

Rotterdam 14.1  Prague 16.0  Manchester 19.1      Trieste 25.8 

Edinburgh 14.2  Birmingham  _.  16.8  Colo^'ne 19.6     Madrid 29.5 

Liege 14.3  Glasgow 17.7  Liverpool 20.6 

Brussels 14.  6  Vienna 17.  8  Moscow ] 

Berlin 15.1  Paris 17.0  Odessa ^20.  8 

The   Hague 15.3  Munich 18.1  Belfast j 

Dresden 16.  4  Budapest 18.  2  Dublin 23.  3 
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SPAIN. 

DEVELOPING    INTERESTS    IN    AFRICA. 
OOMMERCIAL  INFLUENCE  IS  EXTENDED  BY  SPECIAL  COLLEGE  COURSES. 

Consul-General  B.  H.  Ridgely,  reporting  from  Barcelona,  says  that 
the  recent  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  successful  pupils  at  the  Centre 
Comercial  Hispano-Marroqui  has  once  more  drawn  attention  to  the 
efforts  being  made  to  increase  Spain's  commercial  influence  in  the 
markets  of  Morocco,  some  of  which  he  describes : 

There  are  now  in  Barcelona  three  schools  where  modem  Arabic  is 
taught.  These  are  the  Centre  Comercial  Hispano-Marroqui,  a  pri- 
vate institution  formed  by  Spanish  manufacturers  and  merchants, 
with  a  view  to  developing  their  commercial  interests  in  Morocco,  and 
which,  besides  the  Barcelona  school,  has  a  similar  institution  at 
Madrid  and  has  been  able  to  obtain  a  subvention  from  the  Govern- 
ment. No  charge  is  made  for  the  lessons,  which  are  given  by  a  native 
of  Morocco.  Twenty-four  pupils  are  at  present  studying  the  lan- 
guage. 

Besides  the  aforementioned  institution,  the  Centre  Autonomista  de 
Dependents  de  Comerc,  a  Catalan  organization  formed  by  clerks 
and  commercial  travelers,  last  vear  opened  in  Barcelona  a  course  of 
instruction  in  Arabic.  Here  also  no  charge  is  made  for  instruction, 
the  idea  being  to  qualify  the  members  of  their  association  as  commer- 
cial travelers  in  Morocco.  This  society  obtains  no  assistance  from  the 
Government.    The  member's  annual  subscription  is  only  18  pesetas 

Arabic  is  also  now  taught  in  the  following  Government  schools  of 
commerce:  Barcelona,  Malaga,  Cadiz,  Santa  Cruz  de  Teneriffe,  and 
Palma  de  Mallorca.  The  Berlitz  School  also  undertakes  the  teach- 
ing of  this  language. 

NATIONAL  COMPANY  FORMED  TO  PROMOTE  COMMERCE  IN  AFRICA. 

The  organization  has  been  effected  of  a  semiofficial  company  called 
the  Sociedad  General  Espanola-Africana,  whose  purpose  is  to  promote 
in  a  vast  way  Spain's  conmiercial  relations  in  Africa,  particularly  in 
Morocco.  This  company  will  operate  exclusively  with  Spanish  cap- 
ital, and  will  enjoy  a  subsidy  of  500,000  pesetas  (silver  peseta  about 
17J  cents)  a  year  from  the  Spanish  Government,  as  provided  by  a 
recent  Government  decree. 

It  is  said  that  the  company  will  construct  reservoirs  and  water- 
works and  will  sink  artesian  wells  at  Ceuta  and  Melilla,  Spain's  two 
most  important  ports  on  the  African  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Furthermore,  it  will  establish  a  coaling  station  at  Ceuta  and  an 
ostrich  farm  at  Taraha.  It  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  induce  Span- 
iards to  emigrate  to  Africa,  and  as  one  practical  way  of  encouraging 
this  emigration  it  will  establish  various  important  mining,  agricul- 
tural, and  industrial  enterprises.  It  proposes,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Government,  to  establish  trading  posts  in  the  interior,  and  will 
send  out  surveying  and  exploring  parties  to  study  the  situation  to 
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that  end.    It  will  also  facilitate  the  formation  of  companies  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  splendid  fishing  banks  on  the  African  shore. 

It  is  proposed,  amon^  other  things,  to  establish  a  Spanish  colony 
at  Rio  de  Oro.  It  will  also  establish  a  bank  whose  particular  pur- 
pose will  be  to  aid  farmers  and  others  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. In  fact,  this  company  proposes  under  the  Government's  assist- 
ance to  make  Spain's  commercial  influence  paramount  in  Morocco. 
Whether  or  not  all  it  proposes  is  practical  remains  to  be  seen ;  but,  in 
any  event,  the  project  has  been  received  with  much  interest  and 
enthusiasm  by  all  commercial  and  industrial  Spain. 


FRANCE. 

LA  ROCHELLE   FISHERIES. 
IMPORTANT  FRENCH   COAST  INDUSTRY  AND  THE   TOTAL   CATCHES. 

Consul  G.  H.  Jackson  writes  that  the  fisheries  at  La  Rochelle  rank 
second  in  importance  in  Franco  and  supply  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  Paris  market,  also  all  the  interior  of  the  country  between 
Paris,  Lyon,  and  the  Atlantic.    He  thus  describes  the  industry : 

There  are  about  1,100  vessels  of  various  types,  from  the  little  sar- 
dine fisherman  to  the  big  steam  trawler.  The  former  fishes  on  the 
borders  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  latter  go  even  to  the  coast  of 
Spain.  This  industry  has  incidentallv  been  the  cause  of  the  creation 
or  four  artificial  ice  plants,  capable  or  producing  about  80  tons  of  ice 
per  day. 

The  municipality  has  constructed  a  large  fish  market,  upon  which 
the  fish  are  displayed  before  being  sold  by  auction.  The  fisheries 
yield  to  the  city  of  La  Rochelle  a  very  respectable  revenue,  first  by  the 
octroi,  which  is  a  tax  levied  on  all  foodstuffs;  secondly,  the  tables  of 
the  fish  market  are  let,  each  table  for  each  exposition  paying  15  cen- 
times (3  cents)  to  the  city.  During  190G  the  entire  income  to  the 
city  from  these  sources  was  $47,113,  against  $44,089  in  1905.  For  the 
district  of  La  Rochelle  8,200  tons  of  soles,  skate  fish,  hake,  turbot, 
ffurnet,  and  other  kinds  were  taken  last  year  by  trawling.  Other 
nsh  caught  were:  Tunny,  7C  tons;  eels,  IC  tons;  gray  mullets,  3  tons; 
plaice  and  other  small  kinds,  30  tons;  shellfish,  shrimps,  and  prawns, 
7  tons;  scallops,  13,750  bushels;  crabs  and  lobsters,  8  tons;  oysters,  in 
number,  02,000,000;  and  mussels,  232,710  bushels. 

The  mussel  fisheries  are  among  the  most  important  here,  and 
several  entire  villages  do  nothing  else  but  prepare  the  mussel  grounds 
and  market  the  crop.  There  are  also  a  number  of  cod  fishers  which 
fit  out  and  dispose  of  their  catches  at  La  Rochelle.  The  entire  prod- 
uce of  their  cruises  amounted  to  4,000  tons.  The  situation  of  La 
Rochelle  at  the  point  at  the  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  is  most  favor- 
able to  fishermen  who  work  along  the  north  coast,  who  go  straight 
out  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  or  who  go  to  the  south  to  trawl  along  the 
Spanish  coast.  The  railroad  facilities  are  also  such  as  to  favor  the 
rapid  transportation  of  fishery  products. 


ASIA. 

CHINESE  EMPIRE. 

REVIEW   OF  THE  IMPORT  TRADE. 
POSITION  OF  UNITED  STATES — ^PAST  GAINS  AND  FUTURE  PROSPECTS. 

Vice-Consul-General  A.  W.  Pontius,  of  Newchwang,  presents  the 

following  facts  with  reference  to  the  principal  foreign  imports  into 

China  during  1906  : 

Great  Britain,  as  usual,  ranked  foremost  in  importations  of  for- 
eign goods  into  China  during  the  year  in  question.  Japan  came 
second,  with  the  United  States  third,  and  Germany  ranking  fourth. 
In  some  articles  the  United  States  made  a  splendid  showing  in  com- 
parison with  other  countries,  and  by  adopting  a  more  aggressive 
commercial  policy  the  American  exporter  could  easily  secure  a 
much  firmer  loothold  in  other  articles.  A  better  trade  should  be  had 
in  plain  white  shirtings,  as  the  American  importations  for  three 
years  past  have  been  practically  nothing.  Of  a  total  of  more  than 
$9,000,000,  Great  Britain  took  over  80  per  cent.  In  plain  grav  sheet- 
ings and  drills  the  United  States  had  a  clear  field,  and  although 
showing  a  decrease  over  1905,  it  competitively  more  than  held  its  own. 
In  plain  gray  shirtings  and  jeans,  owing  to  the  bad  condition  of 
trade,  there  was  a  large  decrease  compared  with  1905,  but  as  this  was 
also  evidenced  by  other  countries  the  United  States  can  look  forward 
to  securing  in  future  more  than  its  usual  share  in  these  articles.  In 
T  cloths  none  were  imported  from  the  United  States  during  the  year. 
With  the  exception  of  a  small  importation  in  1905,  the  American 
exporter  during  the  past  four  years  has  ignored  this  class  of  goods 
altogether.  In  cambrics,  lawns  and  musfins,  lenos  and  balzarines, 
chintzes  and  plain  cotton  prints,  printed  drills,  furniture  cloth  and 
twills,  printed  sateens  and  printed  T  cloths,  the  American  importa- 
tions have  been  little  or  nothing,  and  the  bulk  of  the  trade  went  to 
Great  Britain.  In  1903  small  American  importations  of  Turkey-red 
cottons  and  dved  T  cloths  appeared,  but  since  then  the  imports  of 
these  articles  nave  dropped  to  nothing.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
cotton  Italians  and  plain  dyed  shirtings. 

AGGRESSIVE   AND  PAINSTAKING   POLICY    NEEDED   TO   WIN   TRADE. 

A  large  decrease  in  plain  cotton  flannel  was  experienced  during  the 
year,  but  the  United  States  still  ranked  foremost  in  its  importation. 
According  to  the  customs  returns,  1906  showed  the  first  introduction 
of  American  velvets,  and  although  the  importations  were  small,  a 
promising  market  is  in  view  for  the  exporter.  In  handkerchiefs  and 
towels,  honeycomb  and  huckaback,  the  American  exporter  has  per- 
sisted in  ignoring  the  demand,  and  it  is  cettam  ^JciaX*  \i  kxjwstv^^xN. 
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merchants  would  inquire  into  the  wants  of  the  Chinese  in  these  two 
articles  a  lucrative  trade  could  easily  be  had.  The  cotton-thread 
market  has  also  been  ignored,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Ameri- 
can exporter  should  not  come  in  for  his  share  of  this  article.  This 
applies  also  to  blankets  and  rugs  and  camlets,  and  as  the  importation 
or  these  articles  is  increasing  year  by  year  this  trade  is  deserving  of 
attention. 

GAINS   SHOWN   IN   VARIOUS   AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 

In  building  materials  and  fittings  the  United  States  has  shown  an 
increase  over  previous  years,  and  although  the  demand  is  but  a  small 
one  at  present,  the  Chinese  consumer  is  learning  the  worth  of  Ameri- 
can goods,  and  a  steady  increase  is  bound  to  ensue.  France  ranks 
foremost  in  butter  arid  cheese  importations  and  will  likely  hold  her 
own  for  some  time  to  come.  A  good  trade  in  brass  and  fancy  buttons 
has  always  been  experienced,  and  Germany  has  had  a  clear  monopoly 
of  this  field.  Great  Britain  loads  in  the  importation  of  candles,  with 
no  dangerous  competitor  in  view.  This  article  is  also  deserving  of 
attention  by  the  American  exporter.  A  steady  decrease  in  the  impor- 
tation of  carriages,  bicycles,  etc.,  and  materials  from  the  United 
States  has  been  experienced  during  the  past  four  years,  and  the  trade 
of  Great  Britain  in  these  articles  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
In  cigarettes,  flour,  graphophones,  condensed  milk  m  tins,  engine 
and  kerosene  oils,  household  stores,  tin  foil,  and  tobacco,  the  Ameri- 
can imports  ranked  foremost,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  showed 
the  firm  hold  the  United  States  had  on  the  market. 

A  good  trade  in  clocks  and  watches  was  had  by  the  United  States, 
and  the  large  increase  exhibited  over  previous  years  evidenced  the 
general  demand  for  the  American  articles.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
clothing,  hats,  etc.  In  electrical  materials  and  fittings  the  American 
imports  have  been  small  and  have  decreased  nearly  50  per  cent,  while 
Belgium  has  shown  a  large  increase,  having  first  appeared  on  the  field 
two  years  ago.  In  enameled  ware  we  have  done  scarcely  anything, 
the  bulk  of  the  trade  going  to  Austria-Hungary,  whose  imports 
sh()W(Ml  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 
In  furniture  the  figures  for  Anieriean  importations  show  no  change 
in  four  years.  There  appears  to  he  a  good  demand  for  such  articles, 
and  the  American  exporter  should  easily  be  able  to  encourage  an 
increased  denunul.  This  ai)plies  equally  to  glass  and  glassware. 
Competition  in  graphophones  is  certain  to  he  keen  in  the  near  future, 
and  the  American  exporter  nuist  he  juvpared  to  meet  any  new  move 
on  the  i)art  of  the  European  manufacturers  who  are  flooding  the 
market  with  their  goods.  In  hardware  American  products  have 
made  a  good  showing,  and  the  steady  increase  that  is  being  shown 
every   vear  is  evidence  of  thc^ir  i)oi)ularitv.     An  excellent   trade  in 

•        «  I        I       ^  • 

lamps  and  lamp  ware  has  been  experu'uced  for  some  years,  and  the 
American  maiuifacturer  would  do  well  to  enter  the  field  of  compe- 
tition in  these  ai'ticles.  A  large  increase  has  been  shown  in  importa- 
tions of  machinery  and  littings,  and  the  American  exporter  will 
prove  a  dangerous  competitor  in  this  line  in  the  near  future. 

LEAUlNt;   AiniCLES    nilH)KTKI)    FIJOM   VARTOIS   COUNTIES. 

The  countries  leading  in  the  ditt'erent  foreign  imports  of  impor- 
tanLV  arc  shown   herewith.     The   figures  given   represent   the   total 
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imports  into  China  of  the  goods  mentioned.  All  values  are  in 
United  States  gold.  Of  these  total  imports  the  countries  mentioned 
take  the  lead  in  the  articles  following  under  their  respective  names : 


Articles  in  which  Great  Britain 
leadn. 


Shirtings,  plain: 

Gray 

WhitAi 

Jeans  

Cambrics,  luwnH,  and  muslins 

Lenos  and  balzarines 

Chintzes  and  plain  cottuu  prints 

Drills  and  twills,  printed 

SateenvS,  printe<l 

T  cloths,  printe<i 

Turlcey-red  cottons 

Shirtings,  dyed 

Cotton  Italians 

Cotton  tlannel,  striped 

Fancy  woven  cottons 

Velvets 

Vel  veteens 

Handkerchiefs 

Cotton  goods, unclassed '... 

Cotton      varn     (including    British 

India).: 

Cotton  thread,  on  spools 

Alfmcas,  lusters,  and  Orleans 

Union  and  pmcho 

Union  and  Italian  cloth 

Woolen  and  cotton  mixed,  unclassed 

Blankets  and  rugs 

Camlets 

Cloth,  broad,  medium,  and  Russian. 

WfKilen  lastings 

Long  ells 


Total  im- 
ports from 
all  coun- 
tries. 


Articles  in  which  Great  Britian 
leads. 


$9,653,713 

9,388,809 

1,592,7()5 

138,670 

204,760 

1,220,565 

242, 851 

288,921 

577,020 

1,441,498 

544,064 

12,065,519 

368,931 

2(>4,709 

561,551 

361,884 

282,947 

604,778 

51,428,058 
582,438 
262,979 
625,442 
239, 767 
624,237 
414,042 
501,325 
685, 178 
414,019 
327,785 


25  I 

I 
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Woolen  Spanish  stripes 

Woolen  and  worsted  yam  and  cord.. 

Canvas 

Plushes 

Copper,  unclassed 

Iron  and  steel,  new: 

Cobbles  and  wire  shorts 

Rails 

Plate  cuttings 

Sheets  and  plates 

In>n  and  steel,  old 

Iron,  galvanized  sheets 

Lead,  in  pigs  and  bars 

Tinned  plates 

Building  materials  and  fittings 

Carriages,  bicycles,  etc.,  and  mate- 
rials  

Paints  and  paint  oil 

Furniture,  and  material  for  making. 

Haberdashery 

Hardware 

Lace  and  trimmings 

Ijanips  and  lamp  ware 

Machinery  and  fittings 

Sewing  and  knitting  machines 

Photographic  materials 

Soap 

Stationery 

Telegraph  materials 

Spirits 

Candles 


Total  im- 
ports from 
all  coun- 
tries. 


r270,659 

564,628 

179,280 

663. 210 

1,133,177 

292,120 
597, 753 
526, 419 
520,930 

1,177,916 
712.220 
784.946 

1,062,742 
401,888 

275,525 
438,737 
614,093 
517,372 
887,454 
228, 712 

612. 661 
4,584,177 

107. 662 
198, 828 

1,050,129 
712, 188 
447.6*29 
425, 386 
518, 760 


'  Total  im-    i 

Articles  in  which  the  United  Stat(>s  !  ports  from  ,    Articles  in  which  the  United  States 

leads.  '  all  conn-    j  leads. 

I      tries.       j' 


Sheetings,  plain,  gray $11, 459, 886  '  C-ondensed  milk,  in  tins 

Drills 6,618,061  ,.  Oil: 


('otton  flannel,  plain 

Cigarettes 

Flour 

Graphophones 

Iron  and  mild  steel,  new — Nails  and 
rivets 


869,fr48  '!         Engine 

4,679.025  I  Kerosene 

5, 036. 602      Household  stores  . 
94.460   I  Timber,  soft  wo<kI 

,1  Tinf(Ml 

615,953      Tobacco 


I  Total  im- 
Articles  in  which  (Jermany  leads.    !  ^allcoui™  '    -^^^"''^^^  ^"  which  Gennany  leads. 

tries.        I 


Total  im- 
ports from 
all  coun- 
tries. 


82 IX,  S76 

60,854 

10,038,202 

1,517,965 

3,224,129 

200. 441 

1,320,060 


Total  im- 
IK)rts  fn>m 
all  coun- 
tries. 


Cotton  blankets «369, 4.V) 

Braid,  llama  and  other  kinds ,  607. 574 

Buttons,  brass  and  fancy 376,  .')26 

Cutlery  and  eIectroplate<l  ware 180. 601 

Dves.  aniline 1, OSl, 891 


Indigo,  artificial 82, 514, 137 

Hosiery 4:t4, 238 

.Fcwelrv.  real  and  imitation 195,316 

Needles 49H.  4ri8 

Bei*r  and  iM)rter 39h,048 


Articles  in  which  Jai>an  lead.>. 


Total  im- 
IMirts  from 
all  coun- 
tries. 


Towels $:ilo,  9M 

Copper: 

Bars,  rods,  etc 4H'.»,  (V2:i 

Ingots,  slabs,  and  ore ■  ir.y,  -jrj 

Unclassed 1 ,  i:W.  17m 

Bags  of  all  kinds 1,119.013 

Bicho  de  mar 842.10.') 

Books  and  charts 38H,  4h6 


.Vrticl(»s  in  which  Japan  leads. 


Total  im- 
IM»rts  from 
all  coun- 
tries. 


Chemicnl  prcKlucts $271,283 

China  wart! 451,405 

CloihiriK.  lials.  etc 998,1.58 

Toal   6,905.  K« 

Glass  and  glassware 7t]S,  465 

Matehes 4, 11 1, 816 

Paper 3, 250, 7:i0 

Umbrellas rm,  860 
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Articles  in  which  Belgrium  leads 

Total  Im- 
ports from 
all  coun- 
tries.      ' 

Articles  in  whic    Belgium  leads. 

Total  im- 
ports from 
all  coun- 
tries. 

Electrical  fittings  and  materials 

Window  flrlass 

$731,467 

741,633 

9,151,844 

Iron  and  mild  steel,  ncw: 

Bars 

r  65, 846 
688,346 

Railway  plant  and  materials 

Railroad 

Articles  in  which  France  leads. 

Total  im- 
ports from 
all  coun- 
tries. 

Articles  in  which  France  leads. 

Total  im- 
ports from 
all  coun- 
tries. 

Butter  and  cheese 

$294,338 
1,238,662 

1 

Wines 

$676,518 
972,178 

Clocks  and  watches 

Silk  and  cotton  ribbons 

Article  in  which  Austria -Hungary  leads. 


Total  im- 
ports from 
all  coun- 
tri^. 


Enameled  ware 


$630,454 


PROGRESS    AT    NEWCHWANG. 
CONTROLLING  OPIUM — ^INDUSTRIAL  AND  PUBLIC  DEVELOPMENT. 

Vice-Consul-General  Pontius  also  contributes  the  following  article 
on  various  matters  concerning  Manchurian  progress  along  modern 
lines : 

August  28  marked  the  formal  opening  of  the  Newchwang  Head 
Chaniber  of  Commerce  (Chinese).  All  the  representative  Chinese 
merchants  and  local  officials  were  present.  The  Customs  Taotai  Ts'ai 
made  the  opening  speech  of  congratulation  and  spoke  at  some  length 
on  the  new  Kuan  Kao  Chii,  or  Official  Opium  Bureau.  This  institu- 
tion has  the  support  of  the  officials,  and  1,000  shares  at  $100  each,  $50 
paid  up,  are  issued  for  local  subscription.  The  charter  was  read  at 
the  meeting,  and  the  purpose  of  the  bureau  is  to  seize  all  the  opium  in 
Newchwang  upon  payment  of  the  proper  valuation,  thus  obtaining 
sole  possession  of  the  drug  at  the  outset.  The  bureau  is  then  to  dis- 
pose of  the  drug  to  those  addicted  to  its  use,  whose  names  are  to  be 
written  on  a  list  kept  for  the  purpose.  A  careful  check  will  be 
kept  of  all  the  drug  sold  and  the  vice  in  this  way  will  be  curtailed 
to  a  great  extent.  It  is  intended  that  only  very  small  quantities  of 
the  drug  will  be  sold  at  a  time,  and  no  person  will  be  allowed  to  show 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  drug  used.  On  the  contrary,  a 
decrease  must  be  shown. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  new  plan,  which  is  to  be  estab- 
lished at  once,  will  help  to  eventually  eradicate  the  evil.  Still,  in 
bringing  such  a  matter  before  the  merchants,  the  taotai  showed  his 
earnestness  in  convincing  the  local  merchants  that  successful  commer- 
cial advantages  could  best  be  obtained  by  striking  at  the  opium  evil 
and  doing  the  utmost  in  their  power  to  drive  the  pernicious  habit 
from  the  port.    Being  present  at  the  meeting,  I  think  I  can  safely 
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say  that  less  than  5  per  cent  of  those  present  had  ever  made  use  of 
the  druff.  The  president  of  the  board,  Mr.  Pan,  referred  to  the  per- 
fect understanding  which  at  present  existed  between  the  foreign  and 
Chinese  merchants,  and  he  stated  that  the  Chinese  merchants  were 
always  ready  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  foreign  merchants  in 
accomplishing  the  advancement  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
port.  The  general  feeling  of  good  will  which  evidenced  itself 
throughout  the  meeting  more  than  emphasized  the  friendly  regard 
which  existed  between  local  Chinese  and  foreign  merchants  alike. 

SIVER  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  local  customs  taotai  has  repeatedlj  been  approached  by  the 
Chinese  merchants  with  a  view  to  improving  without  delay  the  river 
waterway.  The  taotai  having  no  funds  at  his  disposal  with  which 
to  carry  out  the  suggested  improvements,  could  give  them  no  encour- 
agement. The  merchants  then  resolved  to  raise  a  sum  among  them- 
sdves  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  It  was  ascertained  that  $60,000 
Mexican  ($30,000  gold) ,  would  be  adequate  for  the  erection  of  a  large 
concrete  dam  at  a  point  about  75  miles  north  of  Newchwang.  At  this 
point  the  river  branches  in  two  directions,  thus  lessening  the  depth 
of  water  in  that  branch  flowing  toward  Newchwang. 

The  concrete  dam  is  to  close  up  one  fork  of  the  river  and  turn  the 
entire  flow  to  the  river  Liao,  which  is  Newchwang's  waterway.  This, 
it  is  expected,  will  be  sufficient  to  allow  boats  to  travel  to  and  fro 
throughout  the  season.  The  Mukden  authorities  have  already  sanc- 
tioned the  project,  and  propose  to  exact  a  small  tax  on  the  boats  ply- 
ing on  the  waterway  and  m  time  return  in  this  manner  the  amount 
advanced  by  the  local  merchants.  The  local  harbor  master  has 
already  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  place  in  question  and  make  a 
full  report  on  the  feasibility  of  the  suggested  improvement. 

IMPROVEMENTS   IN   THE   CHINESE   CITY   AND   IN   THE   FOREIGN    SECTION. 

The  Chinejse  authorities  are  making  good  progress  in  establishing 
a  proper  drainage  system  throughout  the  Chinese  city  at  Newchwang. 
Some  hundreds  of  leet  of  drains  have  already  been  constructed  and 
the  work  is  still  far  from  completion.  Several  of  the  main  roads 
have  been  macadamized  and  the  clean  appearance  of  the  streets  is  evi- 
dence of  the  painstaking  work  of  the  board  of  sanitation.  No  refuse 
of  any  nature  is  allowed  to  be  promiscuously  dumped  and  all  shop- 
keepers are  instructed  to  keep  their  premises  in  a  sanitary  condition. 
Owing  to  the  strict  sanitary  rules  which  have  prevailed  during  the 
spring,  the  port  has  been  so  far  free  from  diseases  of  an  epidemic 
nature. 

The  foreign  quarter  has  not  been  neglected  and  the  principal  streets 
are  all  being  macadamized.  This  is  commendable  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  aumorities,  as  very  little  in  the  way  of  taxes  is  realized  from 
the  foreign  section.  The  authorities,  in  realizing  the  fact  that  they 
must  keep  up  the  work  so  ably  conducted  by  the  Japanese,  are  more 
than  anxious  to  demonstrate  their  capabilities  in  governing  and  regu- 
lating a  treaty  port  which  is  practicallv  controlled  by  them.  The 
future  upkeep  of  the  foreign  quarter  will  naturally  depend  on  a  uni- 
versal system  of  local  taxation  agreed  upon  by  the  foreign  property 
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owners  and  the  Chinese  officials,  with  the  approval,  of  course,  of  the 
local  consular  body. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  DEBATING   SOdETT. 

The  Wan  Kuo  Yen  Shuo  Hui  or  International  Debating  Society, 
instituted  nearly  two  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  James  Webster,  has  for 
its  object  the  promotion  of  friendly  relations  between  foreigners  and 
Chinese  and  is  largely  supported  by  subscriptions  from  the  native 
officials  and  merchants.  Addresses  on  topics  of  interest  relating  to 
Chinese  and  foreign  affairs  are  given  daily  in  the  Huo  Shen  Miao,  or 
Temple  of  the  God  of  Fire,  and  the  contents  of  the  principal  Chinese 
newspapers  explained  to  several  hundred  people  by  experienced  Chi- 
nese lecturers  engaged  by  the  committee  elected  for  the  purpose,  and 
special  lectures  are  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  Chinese  theaters. 
During  the  past  few  months  the  lectures  have  been  on  the  constitu- 
tional form  of  government,  and  intense  interest  has  been  shown  in 
the  series  of  lectures  on  this  topic  by  the  natives  of  the  port.  The 
institution  is  also  partly  supported  by  foreign  subscription,  and  occa- 
sionally Chinese-speaking  foreigners  take  part  in  the  debates.  The 
institution  carries  with  it  no  religious  obligations,  and  the  lectures 
and  debates  are  open  to  all. 

LOCAL  INDUSTRIES. 

All  the  machinery  for  the  new  steam  bean-oil  mill  in  process  of 
erection  with  Chinese  capital  has  been  purchased  in  Hongtong  at  a 
cost  of  $35,000.  Practically  all  of  the  machinery  in  the  five  large 
mills  in  Newchwang  has  been  purchased  at  that  place.  The  manu- 
facturers of  this  style  of  machinery  have  a  monopoly  of  that  trade. 
A  Japanese  syndicate  is  also  constructing  a  steam  bean-oil  mill  which 
will  be  completed  in  a  short  time.  The  machinery  will  undoubtedly 
be  manufactured  in  Japan.  The  oil  is  to  be  extracted  with  steam 
pressure,  a  method  which  the  Chinese  were  forced  to  give  up  several 
years  ago.  In  all  the  steam  bean-oil  mills  operated  by  Chinese,  steam 
IS  only  used  in  the  steaming  process  and  in  operating  the  steam  crush- 
ers. In  pressing  the  beans  to  extract  the  oil,  hand  power  only  is  used. 
The  Chinese  state  that  steam-power  pressure,  in  acting  too  forcibly, 
gives  a  less  percentage  of  the  oil  than  when  graduafly  worked  by 
hand  levers.  Their  argument  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  several 
mills  tried  the  steam-pressure  process,  but  ultimately  had  to  revert  to 
the  hand-lever  process. 

AN    INTERESTING    DEMONSTRATION    OF   A    STEAM    PLOW. 

A  practical  demonstration  of  the  working  of  a  steam  plow  oper- 
ated by  a  cable  system  was  given  in  Newchwang  recently.  The 
plowing  machine  was  manufactured  in  Bedford,  England.  '[The  plow 
IS  operated  by  a  cable  with  two  engines.  Each  engine  with  working 
gear,  including  coal  and  water,  weighs  about  12  tons.  The  plow  has 
6  shares  on  each  side,  each  side  cutting  6  "furrows.  With  the  machine 
is  also  included  a  seed-drilling,  clod-breaking,  and  harrow  apparatus. 
The  machine  at  one  draw  does  18  feet,  and  the  plow  is  regulated  to 
cut  furrows  up  to  18  inches.  The  consumption  of  fuel  is  three-fourths 
of  a  ton  of  coal  per  engine  in  a  working  day  of  twelve  hours.     This  is 
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inferior  coal ;  with  a  better  grade  the  consumption  would  be  somewhat 
less.  The  engines  are  also  adapted  to  bum  either  straw  or  wood.  The 
capabilities  of  the  plow  in  ordinary  ground  are  20  acres  in  twelve 
hours,  and  the  length  of  the  draw  can  be  extended  to  450  yards.  The 
demonstration  on  the  whole  was  fairly  successful.  The  condition 
of  the  land  allowed  a  draw  of  150  yards,  and  the  plow  seemed  to 
excite  favorable  comment  from  both  the  Chinese  and  foreign  onlook- 
ers. The  machine,  it  is  said,  was  purchased  by  Chinese  in  the  north, 
and  their  represwitatives  were  also  present  at  the  demonstration. 
No  figures  as  to  the  total  laid  down  cost  of  the  plow  are  available. 


MANCHURIAN   ADMINISTRATION. 
READJUSTMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT,  COMMERCE,  TAXATION,  MAILS,  ETC. 

Consul-General  W.  D.  Straight,  in  the  following  article  sent  from 
Mukden,  reviews  the  progress  in  Manchuria  attendant  upon  the  full 
resumption  of  Chinese  authority,  and  the  steps  taken  for  its  moderni- 
zation along  the  lines  of  self-government  and  commercial  develop- 
ment: 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  the  provincial 
administration  of  Shen^king  was  headed  by  the  tartar-general  and 
vicerov,  assisted  by  a  civil  governor  and  a  Manchu  lieutenant-general. 
Five  boards — of  war,  punishment,  revenue,  works,  and  ceremonies, 
respectively — ^were  presided  over  by  vice-presidents,  who  in  their 
several  departments  were  colleagues  of  the  viceroy.  There  were  two 
circuits,  one  under  the  taot'ai  of  the  Eastern  Marches,  who  resided 
at  Fenghuangcheng,  and  the  Shanhaikuan  circuit,  under  a  taot'ai 
with  the  rank  of  brevet  provincial  judge  residing  at  Newchwang. 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  present  viceroy  (Viceroy  Chao  Erh  Sun 
having  been  transferred  to  Szecchuan)  the  entire  system  has  been 
altered.  The  civil  governorship  has  been  abolished  and  the  functions 
of  the  five  boards  have  been  assumed  by  the  viceroy,  who  has  dele- 
gated the  performance  of  his  new  duties  to  various  offices — the 
provincial  treasury,  the  bureau  of  military  affairs,  the  bureau  of 
justice,  and  the  bureaus  of  mines,  public  works,  agriculture,  industry 
and  commerce,  education,  and  foreign  affairs,  the  land  and  tax  offices, 
the  salt  monopoly,  and  teleCTaph  administration.  The  Manchu  mili- 
tary organization  has  Ix^n  left  unchanged. 

CHANGING  OFFICERS — ^ENCOURAGING   NEW   PROJECTS. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  Antung  custom-house  the  taot'ai  of  the 
Eastern  Marches  was  made  customs  taot'ai  at  that  port,  the  Shanhai- 
kuan taot'ai  having  lone  performed  similar  functions  for  New- 
chwang. With  the  gradual  influx  of  immigrants  numerous  new 
magistracies  have  been  created  and  the  more  important  of  the  old 
ones  raised  to  the  dignity  of  prefectures. 

The  Viceroy  Chao  Erh  Sun  actively  encouraged  projects  likely  to 
increase  the  prosperity  of  the  region  under  his  control.  Under  his 
auspices  chambers  of  commerce  were  formed  in  all  the  principal 
traaing  centers,  and  the  local  officials  have  been  disposed  to  treat 
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with  the  merchants  and  consult  with  them  on  all  matters  affecting 
trade.  These  chambers  have  now  interested  themselves  in  the  forma- 
tion of  "  self-government "  boards,  organizations  which  it  is  hoped 
will  eventually  make  representative  municipal  government  possible. 
Although  the  methods  bv  which  the  people  nught  best  be  prepared 
for  self -government  have  been  generally  discussed  in  the  local  press 
and  by  the  chambers  of  commerce  but  little  real  progress  has  been 
made  thus  far.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  fact  that  the 
movement  has  been  undertaken  with  the  support  of  the  official  classes 
in  itself  bespeaks  an  unusual  absence  of  the  reactionary  feeling.  The 
viceroy  has  appropriated  3,000  taels  (tael  about  80  cents)  for  the  in- 
stallation of  a  school  of  municipal  administration,  and  premises  have 
been  secured  outside  the  "  little  south  gate  "  of  Mukden.  This  insti- 
tution has  been  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  provincial  com- 
missioner of  education,  who  is  assisted  by  two  consulting  secretaries 
and  twenty-one  other  officers,  the  monthly  salary  list  totaling  2,060 
taels. 

SELECTING   AND  TRAINING   MEN   FOR  LOCAL  OFFICERS. 

Local  officials  have  been  ordered  to  submit  the  names  of  those 
among  the  gentry  of  the  city  and  vicinity  whom  they  consider  fitted 
by  education  and  experience  to  be  trusted  with  the  responsibility  of 
assuming  the  direction  of  the  municipal  administration.  The  men 
selected  in  this  manner  are  to  be  trained  in  the  school  referred  to,  and 
upon  the  completion  of  their  course  will  be  eli^ble  for  election  as 
members  of  the  municipal  government,  which,  it  is  stated,  will  be 
supported  by  general  taxation. 

The  subjects  included  in  the  course  of  study  are  local  geography, 
elementary  drawing,  arithmetic,  law,  and  municipal  government.  A 
Japanese  instructor  has  been  engaged  to  teach  these  subjects;  but  as 
he  is  unacquainted  with  the  Chinese  language  it  is  stated  that 
little  has  been  accomplished  during  his  incumbency.  Similar  schools 
are  to  be  opened  in  Tiding  and  Liaoyang. 

Efficient,  well-drilled,  well-armed,  and  active  police  forces  have 
been  organized  at  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  province.  The  men  carry 
rifles  or  heavy  sticks.  Their  uniforms  are  neat  and  serviceable — 
black  in  winter  and  khaki  for  summer  wear.  They  are  well  housed 
and  well  paid,  and  at  some  places  Japanese  instructors  have  been 
engaged  to  drill  the  recruits.  At  Tatungkou  there  are  fifty  men 
with  two  instructors  who  give  daily  lectures  in  Japanese  on  the  his- 
tory of  police  administration,  continental  and  Japanese  police  organi- 
zation, etc.  There  are  both  mounted  and  unmounted  xorces,  and  at 
Mukden,  particularly,  they  have  been  active  in  their  efforts  to  sup- 
press the  petty  robberies  and  disorder  which  have  been  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  disturbed  conditions  of  the  past  few  years.  The 
depredations  of  the  "  Hunghutzu,"  or  mounted  bandits,  who  have 
for  years  terrorized  the  rural  districts,  have  been  largely  restricted, 
and  numerous  captures  and  executions  have  exercised  a  most  salutary 
effect. 

^riLITARY   FORCE,   RIVER   CONTROL,   AND   TAXATION. 

No  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  to  recruit  large  forces  for  the  pro- 
vincial army;  but  the  men,  about  5,000  in  number,  located  in  and 
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about  Mukden,  are  admirably  trained  and  armed,  generalljr  with 
rifles  purchased  from  the  Japanese.  A  number  of  Japanese  military 
instructors  are  employed.  It  is  proposed  to  organize  a  considerable 
force  in  Manchuria,  to  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  an  official 
especially  appointed  for  the  post  by  the  central  Government. 

The  imperial  commission  which  'visited  Manchuria  in  the  autumn 
of  1906  memorialized  the  throne  at  length  concerning  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  secure  a  rapid  recovery  and  development  in  the  three  eastern 
Provinces.  It  is  proposed  to  conserve  the  Liao  River,  to  extend  the 
Chinese  railways,  to  operate  mines,  and  to  undertake  extensive  ad- 
ministrative reforms.  Time  alone  will  show  whether  these  sugges- 
tions, academically  excellent,  but  expensive  in  execution,  will  be  ac- 
cepted and  acted  upon  with  tangible  results. 

The  provincial  system  of  revenue  collection  was  simplified  and  re- 
vised in  November,  1906,  but  the  new  scheme  has  not  as  yet  been 
generally  enforced.  A  number  of  duties  were  abolished  and  two 
taxes,  a  1  or  IJ  per  cent  "  production  "  and  a  2^  per  cent  "  consump- 
tion "  tax  substituted  therefor.  An  official  charge  of  5.3  per  cent  on 
the  value  of  property  is  made  for  the  re^stration  of  the  transfer 
thereof  and  a  fee  of  1  tael  is  charged  for  issuing  a  deed.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  taxes  named,  there  is  a  land  tax  of  less  than  60  cents 
gold  per  acre  per  annum,  the  salt  monopoly  and  the  opium,  tobacco, 
wine,  animal,  and  cart  taxes,  which,  although  they  amount  to  less, 
considered  as  a  whole,  than  the  levies  imposedelsewhere  in  China,  are 
nevertheless  claimed  to  be  more  than  the  people  can  afford  to  pay. 
Indications  are  not  lacking,  however,  that  the  abuse  of  their  posi- 
tions by  the  tax  collectors  has  been  responsible,  rather  than  the 
excessive  amounts  legally  charged,  for  the  difficulties  that  have 
arisen. 

CUSTOM-HOUSES  AND  DUTIES. 

Custom-houses  have  not  as  yet  been  established  at  any  of  the 
newly  opened  interior  cities  nor  have  the  details  of  the  system  of  col- 
lection, which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  less  complicated  than  that  in  force 
elsewhere  in  China,  been  fixed.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  foreign 
merchants  will  pay  the  "  production  "  tax  on  native  j)roduce  pur- 
chased in  the  interior  for  export,  and  the  "  consumption  "  tax  on 
imports  when  they  have  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  open  cities. 
A  chief  commissioner  has  been  appointed  for  Mukden,  with  other 
commissioners  of  customs  subordinate  to  him  located  at  Antung, 
Dalny,  Harbin,  and  Kirin.  Provisional  regulations  to  govern*  the 
trade  between  these  inland  marts  and  the  traffic  in  foreign  and  native 

?oods  between  these  places  and  foreign  countries  and  other  parts  of 
!hina  have  been  drawn  up,  but  have  not  as  yet  been  the  subject  of 
negotiation. 

The  archives  of  the  provincial  treasury  of  Shengking  were  de- 
stroyed during  the  Boxer  outbreak  of  1900,  and  owing  to  the  unset- 
tled conditions  prevailing  since  that  time  no  accurate  record  has 
been  preserved  of  either  collections  or  disbursements.  The  local  offi- 
cials state  that  the  revenue  probably  never  exceeded  1,200,000  taels 
SBr  annum.  Under  the  more  efficient  administration  of  Chao  Erh 
un,  however,  the  collections  between  the  Seventh  Moon  of  the 
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thirty-first  and  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Moon  of  the  thirty-second  year 
of  Kiianghsu  (August,  1905-August,  1906)  are  given  as  follows: 


Taxes. 

BoUMted. 

T^o.. 

foIIectH]. 

WdKht    Ddm 

.T.io 

Tob.cco 

TaOf. 

:::::;::  ^:.^ 

Boat  tax 

The  land  tax  is  stated  to  amount  to  38,708  taels  annually.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  provincial  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises 
should,  if  honestly  accounted  for,  yield  approximately  10,000,000 
taels  per  annum. 

The  disbursements  for  the  past  year,  including  considerable  ex- 
penditure for  public  works,  education,  and  military  equipment,  as 
well  as  the  outlay  attendant  upon  the  inauguration  of  new  adminis- 
trative departments,  are  estimated  at  4,000,000  taels,  special  appro- 
priations having  been  made  by  the  central  Government  to  supple- 
ment the  inadequate  provincial  collections. 

POST-OrFICE   SERVICE. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  plan  for  customs  organization,  a  special  de- 
partment of  the  Chinese  imperial  posts  has  been  created  for  Man- 
churia, From  Mukden  the  chief  postal  commissioner  will  direct  a 
foreign  staff  and  supervise  the  work  of  the  offices,  whose  number  it 
is  expected  will  ultimately  be  increased  to  about  150,  located  through- 
out the  three  eastern  provinces.  Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
thus  far  in  establishing  satisfactory  communications  between  the 
various  portions  of  Manchuria  on  account  of  the  lack  of  a  thorough 
understanding  between  the  authorities  of  the  different  railways  oper- 
ating therein.  It  has  been  necessary,  moreover,  to  utilize  the  Japa- 
nese postal  machinery  in  the  transmission  of  Chinese  mail  matter, 
which  has  resulted  in  frequent  misunderstandings,  \^^lile  no  arrange- 
ment has  as  yet  lieen  effected  to  insure  the  delivery  by  the  Chinese 
post-office  in  soiitlioni  Mmuhiiria  of  mail  borne  to  east  Asia  by  the 
Trans-Silxirian  Kailwiiy,  it  is  now  pnssil)le,  thanks  to  a  special  ruling 
by  the  chief  postal  roniiiiissioner.  to  forward  through  the  Chinese 
post  to  its  Har!>in  office  letters  addressed  to  Europe  or  America. 

Between  the  inland  cities  not  located  on  the  railway  lines  courier 
services  have  been  inaugurated,  and  although  the  native  postal 
"  hongs,"  which  have  in  the  past  served  the  Chinese  public,  still 
function,  the  business  of  the  Government  offices  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  Mukden  office  alone  sells  about  $1,500  gold  worth  of  stamps 
per  month,  and  during  the  first  quarter  of  1907  issued  $24,000  gold 
worth  of  money  orders.  The  business  of  this  office  has  increased 
nearly  tenfold  in  the  past  year  and  a  half,  and  it  has  been  necessary 
to  open  branch  offices  throughout  the  city, 

JAPANESE   OFFICES NAMES   OF   POSTS. 

Japanese  post-offices  are  established  in  the  southern  Manchurian 
cities  along  their  railway  lines,  and  Russian  post-oflices  function 
from  Kwanchengtze  northward  at  tlie  principal  cities. 

During  the  progress  of  the  war  the  service  inaugurated  by  the 
Chinese  posts  was  in  many  instance  sms^tv^^  ^.tii.  \i  l\»s  only  been 
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within  the  past  year  that  new  offices  have  been  opened  and  old  ones 
reestablished.  A  number  which  had  been  installed  before  the  war  are 
still  nonexistent,  but  the  new  administration  contemplates  a  rapid 
development  as  soon  as  the  executive  offices  are  located  at  Mukden, 
where  buildings  have  only  recently,  after  great  difficulty,  been  ob- 
tained.   The  offices  are  as  follows : 

Yingkoa.  Yichoa.'  Mukden.*  Ningyaan. 

Liaoyang.  Chlnghoso.  Kaiyuan."  Kungcbuling.* 

Tlelfng.*  Changtu.*  Kwanchengtze.*  Tlencbiaochang.* 

Malmalkai.*  Fakumen.*  Harbin."  Chungcbienso." 

Shuangchengfn.*  Chienwel.'  Cbaoyangfu.  Fuchou.*' 

Tsitsihar.'  Wafangtien.'  Cbincbou.  Cbienchang.^' 

Tlencbuangtai.  Hsinlltun.''  Hsinmintun.  Cbenan.*' 

Kalchou.  Fenghuangcheng.*'  Kirin."  Tashlhchlao.' 

Tangchiangtzn.*  Hsiuven.''  Peituanlintzu.*'  Hsungyao.<' 

Absibo.^  Pamiencheng.*  Kaopantzu.  Antung.^' 

Hulan.*  Takushan.'  Tatungkou.' 

Kuangning.  Haicbeng.  Kaocblao.^' 

So-called  "  linguist "  clerks  are  located  at  all  places  of  importance, 
and  letters  addressed  in  English  are  generally  delivered  without 
delay.  Foreign  postal  officers  are  now  stationea  at  Yingkou  (New- 
chwang),  Mukden,  and  Harbin. 

TELEGRAPH    AND   TELEPHONE   EXTENSIONS. 

The  Imperial  Chinese  telegraph  administration  has  established 
offices  throuffhout  Manchuria.  New  lines  have  been  constructed  since 
the  war,  and  although  some  opposition  was  offered  by  the  Japanese 
military  authorities  to  their  crossing  the  line  of  the  South  Man- 
churian  Railway  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome.  Wires  formerly 
controlled  by  the  Russians  have,  moreover,  been  transferred  to  Chi- 
nese hands,  and  the  service,  therefore,  is  now  operating  in  all  centers 
of  importance  except  Antung.  All  offices  accept  English  messages. 
They  are  as  follows  : 

Bhengking  Province:  Mukden. 

Cbincbou.  Hsinmintun. 

Cbangtu.  Tleling. 

Fakumen.  Tungcniangtzu. 

Yicbou.  Kirin  Province: 


Kungcbuling.  Cbjangcb  u  n 

igkou     (Ne 
cnwang).  tze). 


Yingkou     (New-  (Kwancbeng- 


Heilungchlang  Prov- 

Hunchun.* 

ince: 

Yitungcbou. 

Ai^un.*' 

Kirin. 

Merjjen.'' 

Ningutn.** 

Helampo.*' 

Tetuna.'* 

Tsitsihar.** 

Harbin. 

At  Mukden  there  are  two  telephone  services,  the  public  exchange 
operated  by  Japanese  and  the  Chinese  official  line  connecting  the  vari- 
ous yamens,  police  offices,  and  government  bureaus.  The  two  systems 
are  connected.  The  Japanese  nave  a  long-distance  service  along  the 
railway  lines  from  Dalny  to  Mengchiatun,  with  a  branch  to  New- 
chwang,  and  a  second  between  Mukden  and  Antung.  Instruments 
are  also  in  use  at  Liaovang,  Tieling,  Antung,  and  Tatungkou,  having 
in  all  of  these  places  been  originally  installed  by  the  Japanese  mili- 
tary authorities.  The  Chinese,  however,  have  appreciated  the  advan- 
tage of  this  method  of  communication  and  propose  to  control  their 
own  lines  and  to  install  systems  in  Kirin  and  Kwanchengtze. 

PROMOTING  IMPROVEMENTS. 
GOVERNMENT   ANNOUNCES   A    NATIONAL    DEVELOPMENT   PROGRAMME. 

Consul-General  J.  W.  Ragsdale,  of  Tientsin,  forwards  the  following 
extracts  from  Chinese  newspapers  which  relate  to  the  progressive 
movement  in  that  Empire : 

An  imperial  decree  was  issued  in  August  concerning  the  promotion 
of  all  descriptions  of  industrial  works  in  the  vast  Empire.    The 

a  Reopened  after  tbe  war.       ^Not  yet  open.       c  Newly  openeOL.       dTtiu^\»rc«i^  Vj '^^aa^^ 
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viceroys  and  governors  have  been  instructed  to  pay  special  attention 
to  devising  ways  and  means  to  induce  well-to-do  Chinese  merchants 
and  others  to  invest  money  for  the  improvement  of  agricultural, 
industrial,  railway,  and  mining  enterprises,  either  individually  or 
by  forming  joint  stock  companies.  The  Central  Government  will 
bestow  large  rewards  on  those  who  succeed  in  promoting  any  indus- 
trial enterprises,  and  the  provincial  authorities  are  warned  to  carry 
out  these  instructions  carefully  and  they  will  be  punished  for  diso- 
bedience. The  Board  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Conmierce,  in 
Peking,  has  been  ordered  to  draw  up  some  regulations  as  to  how  to 
improve  Chinese  industrial  companies  in  the  Empire. 

PROMOTING   COMMERCE — TRAINING   SCHOOLS. 

The  improvement  of  trade  being  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
enrichment  of  China  at  the  present  time,  the  Board  of  Commerce, 
Works,  and  Agriculture  has  issued  circulars  to  the  various  viceroys 
and  governors,  advising  them  to  instruct  the  chambers  of  commerce 
and  those  who  are  responsible  to  devise  means  to  promote  Chinese 
commerce  and  industrial  works  within  their  respective  provinces,  and 
that  the  Government  is  always  ready  to  assist  those  who  are  in  need 
of  aid.  The  chambers  of  commerce  have  been  advised  to  establish 
commercial  schools  for  the  training  of  young  Chinese  on  modern 
commercial  lines. 

It  is  reported  from  Kirin  that  there  are  twelve  subjects  which  will 
have  to  be  investigated  without  delay  by  the  governor  of  Heilung- 
kiang,  namely: 

First,  the  condition  and  extent  of  apiculture  and  the  nature  of  the 
products  of  the  field.  Second,  condition  of  the  mountainous  districts 
and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  forests.  Third,  the  state  of  pastur- 
age on  the  Government  and  private  lands  and  the  number  ancf  varie- 
ties of  the  animals  kept  at  pasture.  Fourth,  the  annual  increase  of 
the  flocks  and  herds.  Fifth,  statistics  of  hides  and  horns  produced. 
Sixth,  the  state  of  the  fisheries.  Seventh,  conditions  and  statistics 
relating  to  the  salt  industry.  Eighth,  particulars  regarding  the 
number,  equipment,  and  training  of  the  Mongolian  troops  serving  in 
the  country.  Ninth,  statistics  relating  to  schools,  number  of  students, 
courses  of  study,  etc.  Tenth,  native  post-offices.  Eleventh,  descrip- 
tion of  the  boundaries  of  the  provinces;  and  twelfth,  description  of 
the  business  centers. 


ASIATIC  TURKEY. 

FOREIGN  COLONIES  IN  SMYRNA. 
EXTENSIVE   SETTLEMENTS,   AVHICH   FURNISH    AID   TO   COMMERCE. 

Consul  E.  L.  Harris,  in  the  following  report  from  Smyrna,  tells  of 

the  various  foreign  colonies  located  in  that  leading  port  of  Asia 

Minor : 

In  the  struggle  for  commercial  supremacy,  the  protection  of  the 
person  and  property  of  American  citizens  residing  abroad,  especially 
those  living  within  the  limits  of  those  countries  w^here  we  enjoy 
extraterritorial  and  judicial  rights,  is  of  paramount  importance. 
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One  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  foreign  trade  are  the  small  colo- 
nies of  citizens  belonffin^  to  different  nationalities  which  have  grad- 
ually become  established  in  every  seaport  in  the  world.  They  are 
the  nucleus  around  which  the  commercial  and  financial  interests  of 
the  mother  country  cluster.  In  them  are  founded  schools,  banks, 
and  chambers  of  commerce,  which  widen  and  extend  the  trade  inter- 
ests of  merchants  and  manufacturers  at  home.  There  are  many  such 
colonies  in  Smyrna,  and  they  are  the  pillars  upon  which  the  trade 
of  their  respective  countries  nas  been  reared,  as  far  as  western  Asia 
Minor  is  concerned. 

THE  ENGLISH   CX)LONY. 

The  trade  interests  of  England  in  Smyrna  are  very  important. 
As  far  back  as  1581  a  powerful  commercial  company^  called  the 
"  Levant  Company,"  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  domg  business 
between  London  and  Asia  Minor.  Although  it  had  its  chief  offices 
in  Smyrna,  the  company's  range  of  influence  extended  over  all  the 
Mediterranean,  and  branches  were  established  in  Chios,  Alexandria, 
Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Constantinople.  The  company  had  the  power 
to  appoint  consular  officers  and  to  hold  court  in  all  cases  concerning 
English  subjects.  In  fact,  this  company  laid  the  foundations  or 
English  influence  in  this  country,  and  the  British  Government  has 
always  exerted  itself  to  maintain  the  advantage  and  prestige  thus 
obtained. 

English  enterprise  in  Smyrna  has  left  an  indelible  stamp  upon  the 
development  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country.  The  two  suburban 
towns  of  Boumabat  and  Boudja  are  English  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses. English  money  has  laid  out  splendid  roads  from  Smyrna  to 
these  towns,  and  the  same  initiative  has  paved  the  streets,  lighted  the 
city  and  suburbs  with  gas,  laid  the  sewerage  pipes,  erected  water- 
works, created  a  fire  department,  built  churches,  and  founded  schools 
in  Smyrna,  Boumabat,  and  Boudja.  These  schools  were  primarily 
intended  for  the  children  of  the  English  colony,  but  of  late  years 
children  of  other  nationalities  have  been  admitte(f,  and  hy  that  means, 
the  sympathy  for  British  ideas  is  gradually  spreading  over  the 
native  element.  There  are  seven  such  English  schools  in  Smyrna  and 
in  the  suburban  towns  mentioned.  They  have  a  total  attendance  of 
about  335  i)upils. 

English  interests  in  Smyrna  are  safeguarded  by  a  consulate-gen- 
eral, which  jealously  watches  over  the  personal  and  material  welfare 
of  British  subjects,  numbering  about  1,200. 

FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN   COLONIES. 

Small  French  colonies  have  existed  along  the  Levantine  coast  ever 
since  the  days  of  the  Crusades.  The  colonies  have  gradually  de- 
veloped, till  at  present  the  Smyrna  colony  is  nearly  2,000  strong. 
French  enterprise  and  capital  has  also  done  much  for  Smyrna.  The 
quay,  which  extends  along  2  miles  of  the  city's  front,  will  stand  as 
a  lilting  monument  to  the  genius  of  French  engineers.  The  street- 
railway  system  of  Smyrna  is  under  French  control.  The  members 
of  the  colony  have  built  a  well-equipped  hospital,  as  well  as  churches 
and  schools,  which  all  work  towards  increasing  French  prestige. 

A  well-organized  chamber  of  commerce  follows  closely  every  trade 
opportunity  and  exerts  constant  effort  towards  stimulating  trade 
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with  France.  The  Government  has  just  completed  the  erection  of  a 
fine  new  building  upon  the  quay,  which  serves  as  the  offices  and  home 
of  the  French  consul-general.  The  French  Government  at  all  times 
vigorously  intervenes  to  protect  the  commerce,  life,  and  property 
interests  of  her  citizens  in  Turkey  whenever  such  action  is  necessary. 
By  far  the  largest  colony  in  Smyrna  is  the  Italian,  counting  some 
7,000  members.  Perhaps  no  other  countrv  represented  in  Smyrna 
is  putting  forth  stronger  efforts  in  behalf  or  its  citizens  than  is 
Italy.  A  fine  school  for  girls  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
*'  National  Association."  It  is  attended  by  333  students.  The  same 
association  pays  subsidies  to  that  school  as  well  as  to  another  school 
for  boys.  The  latter  has  60  pupils  in  the  preparatory  department, 
13  in  commercial,  143  in  the  elementary,  and  48  pupils  in  the  night 
pi'eparatory  department.  A  chamber  of  commerce  is  also  established 
m  Smyrna  and  proves  very  helpful  to  Italian  trade  relations.  As  a 
result  of  all  this,  the  exports  from  Italy  to  this  market  have  increased 
twofold  within  the  last  few  years. 

AUSTRIAN   AND   GERMAN    COLONIES. 

The  Austrian  colony  consists  of  about  2,000  citizens.  Its  distin- 
guishing feature  in  the  line  of  trade  is  the  creation  of  a  kind  of 
sample  room  in  which  are  kept  on  exhibition  the  various  products  of 
Austrian  industry.  An  energetic  manager,  aided  by  an  able  staff, 
makes  it  a  point  to  increase  business  dealings  between  these  parts  and 
the  home  market. 

The  German  colony,  while  not  so  large  as  the  preceding  ones 
(about  800  members),  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  and  promises  to 
become  within  the  next  few  years  the  leading  one  in  Smyrna.  Ger- 
man initiative  and  energy  is  gradually  drawing  to  German  industry 
the  pick  of  the  business  in  Turkey. 

These  colonies,  which  represent  the  leading  foreign  settlements  in 
Smyrna,  have  an  influence  on  the  trade  of  their  respective  mother 
countries  which  can  not  be  overestimated.  These  colonies  are  so 
many  pioneers  opening  new  avenues  of  trade  in  Turkey,  and  they 
naturally  give  their  respective  country  the .  preference.  Whatever 
trade  has  been  built  up  in  the  Levant  is  due  primarily  to  the  efforts 
of  these  settlers.  It  is  no  less  true  that  the  respective  mother  coun- 
tries are  exercising  the  keenest  vigilance  to  see  that  the  interests, 
personal  and  property  interests,  of  their  subjects  are  duly  protected. 


OPENING   FOR  AMERICAN   TRADE. 
HINTS    T()    THOSK    WISI1IN(}    TO    DO    lU'SlXESS    IN    ASIA    MINOR. 

Consul  Harris  writes  further  of  the  opening  in  Asia  Minor  for 
American  products,  saying: 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  direct  steamship  communications  have 
lately  been  established  between  Smyrna  and  New  York  by  the  Trans- 
atlantic Hellenis  Steamship  Company,  cheap  freights  can  now  be 
obtained,  thus  putting  American  manufacturers  in  a  better  position 
to  compete  with  Europeans  in  the  markets  of  the  Jjevant. 

In  securing  information  about  the  opportunities  for  American  man- 
ufactured articles  in  this  country  one  thing  must  always  be  borne  in 
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mind,  namely,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  accurate  information  con- 
cerning importations  into  Asia  Minor,  for  the  reason  that  regular 
statistics  are  not  kept  by  the  authorities  or  the  various  chambers  of 
commerce  in  this  city.  However,  the  information  and  details  gath- 
ered by  me  from  various  sources  concerning  openings  in  Asia  Minor 
may  lie  taken  to  be  accurate  enough  for  practical  purposes,  if  not 
almost  expert  opinion. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  beg  American  manufacturers  to 
consider  the  conditions  upon  which  the  articles  mentioned  by  me 
from  time  to  time  in  Monthly  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  may  be 
sold  to  buyers  in  this  market — "  cash  against  documents  on  arrival 
of  steamer."  This  mode  of  payment  is  the  established  custom  in  this 
market  for  the  most  of  the  goods  described  by  me,  and  it  is  most 
important  that  manufacturers  wherever  possible  should  concede  to 
this,  thus  facilitating  business. 

Aiiother  important  point  is  that  all  quotations  should  invariably 
be  "  c.  i.  f .  Smyrna,"  as  buyers  here  are  accustomed  to  offers  being 
made  to  them  in  this  manner,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  them 
to  consider  "  f .  o.  b."  prices.  The  new  steamship  line  before  referred 
to  should  enable  American  manufacturers  to  quote  prices  "c  i.  f. 
Smyrna." 

HAT  TRADE  OF  SMYRNA. 
CHARACTER    AND    EXTENT    OF    IMPORTS SOURCE    OF    SUPPLY. 

In  stating  that  Smyrna  is  a  good  market  for  straw  hats.  Consul 

Harris  supplies  the  following  trade  information : 

They  are  worn  every  day  from  the  first  of  April  until  the  first  of 
October.    The  climate  being  very  warm  during  six  months  of  the 

J  ear,  none  but  those  of  the  thinnest  quality  are  m  demand.  Bowler 
ats  are  imported  from  England  and  Italy,  and  are  furnished  to  the 
retail  trade  at  from  $10  to  $20  per  dozen.  The  annual  consumption 
amounts  to  $2,000.  Soft  hats  of  a  superior  quality  come  from  Italy. 
They  are  purchased  by  retail  dealers  at  from  $13.50  to  $17  per  dozen. 
The  annual  trade  amounts  to  $11,000.  Soft  hats  of  inferior  quality 
are  also  imported  from  Italy,  and  are  supplied  to  retail  dealers  at 
from  $3  to  $10  per  dozen,  the  enormous  quantity  of  $30,000  worth 
being  sold  in  a  single  year.  There  are  also  a  great  many  straw  hats 
of  cheap  quality  imported  from  France,  Italy,  and  a  few  from  Eng- 
land. These  are  obtained  by  retail  dealers  from  $2  to  $10  per  dozen. 
This  trade  amounts  to  $10,000  per  annum.  Panama  hats  are  imported 
from  England  and  France,  and  are  purchased  by  retail  dealers  at 
from  $3  to  $7  each.    Something  like  $800  worth  are  sold  annually. 


BRITISH  INDIA. 

PROGRESS  IN   DEVELOPMENT  OF  RESOURCES. 
PLANS    FOR    SEVERAL    NEW    RAILWAYS    AND    PUBLIC    WORKS. 

C!onsul-General  W.  H.  Michael,  writing  from  Calcutta,  contributes 
the  foUowing  information  of  the  continued  progress  in  British  India 
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through   railway  extensions,  public  improvements,  and   industrial 
enterprise : 

In  the  Mysore  Province  a  new  railway  proposed  by  the  govern- 
ment is  the  Dodbele-Kolar  Gold  Fields  Railway,  the  construction  of 
which  has  been  urged  in  consideration  of  its  administrative  advan- 
tages and  as  likely  to  develop  a  rich  and  populous  part  of  the  State. 
The  government  of  India  has  approved  of  a  reconnaissance  being 
carried  out  at  the  cost  of  the  Mvsore  Durbar  to  ascertain  the  financial 
prospects  of  the  line.  It  will  nave  a  length  of  80  miles  and  will  be 
on  the  3-foot  3f -inch  gage. 

The  East  Indian  Railway  Company  will  build  a  branch  line  about 
62  miles  long,  extending  through  the  feurdwan  and  Hooghly  districts, 
in  which  the  government  is  making  large  land  acquisitions  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  line.  The  road  will  touch  a  large  number  of 
villages  and  run  through  a  productive  country.  It  ishelieved  that 
it  will  prove  a  paying  feeder  to  the  main  line.  Another  railway 
proposition  for  Bengal,  which  will  be  undertaken  by  the  East  Indian 
Railway,  is  a  line  31f  miles  long,  to  be  known  as  the  Kutwa- 
Ahmadpur  line,  and  will  cost  $941,000.  It  will  be  5  feet  6  inches 
gage,  and  be  a  part  of  the  East  Indian  Railway  system. 

NEW  WATERWORKS  AND  COAL  MINE. 

Puri  is  a  watering  resort  on  the  Bengal  Bay,  about  twelve  hours 
ride  from  Calcutta.  The  old  part  of  the  town  contains  the  famous 
Juggernath  Temple  and  the  usual  Hindu  attractions  in  the  way  of 
bazaars.  The  new  part  is  given  up  to  Europeans,  who  go  there  for 
rest  and  bathing.  Recently  the  government  of  Bengal  made  a  loan 
of  $16,500  to  the  Puri  Municipality  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  system 
of  drainage  and  waterworks.  The  loan  will  run  twenty  years,  at  4 
per  cent  interest. 

Coimbatore  is  the  name  of  the  town  at  which  will  be  erected  by  the 
Madras  government  the  new  agricultural  college,  to  cost  over  $100,000. 
The  place  has  been  growing  rapidly  of  late,  and  is  soon  to  have  new 
waterworks  that  will  cost  $150,000,  which  has  been  granted  by  the 
government.  A  loan  of  $68,000  is  also  offered  by  the  government  to 
Coimbatore  to  carry  out  important  municipal  improvements,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Jewel  Filter  Company,  an  American  concern,  has  the 
contract  for  putting  in  the  waterworks. 

The  government  of  the  Central  Provinces  has  taken  up  large  tracts 
of  coal  land  in  the  Chandra  district  for  the  purpose  of  the  working 
the  Ballarpur  colliery.  This  colliery  is  a  new  one,  and  was  estab- 
lished on  coal  land  discovered  by  the  geological  department.  It  really 
takes  the  place  of  the  Warora  mines,  which  have  been  closed  because 
they  were  unprofitable. 

THE  BORDERLAND  COMMERCE  OF  VARIOUS  PROVINCES. 

There  has  been  a  steady  advance  in  the  amount  and  value  of 
the  external  land  trade  of  the  northwest  frontier  province  during  the 
last  three  years,  thus:  For  1904-5,  $9,760,000;  1905-6,  $9,990,000, 
and  1906-7,  $10,400,000.  The  increase  in  the  three  years  is  about  28 
per  cent.  The  chief  contributory  causes  are  peace,  better  security 
for  trade  along  the  frontier,  favorable  seasons,  improved  irrigation, 
the  opening  of  the  Khushalgarh-Kohat-That  Railway,  and  the  liberal 
trade  policy  of  the  present  Amir  of  Kabul. 


ASIA AFGHANISTAN.  4  5 

According  to  the  Burma  official  statement  just  given  to  the  public 
the  trans-frontier  trade  of  Burma  for  1906-7  shows  an  increase  of  11 
per  cent  over  the  trade  of  1905-6.  Imports  increased  1  per  cent. 
The  countries  participating  in  this  business  were  as  follows :  Western 
China,  $271,000;  Northern  Shan  States,  $313,000;  Southern  Shan 
States,  $634,600 ;  Northern  Siam,  $320,000 ;  Southern  Siam,  $74,300, 
and  Karenni,  $66,300. 

The  M aliks  of  Upper  Swat  have  been  trying  to  prevent  the  export 
of  ffhi  from  their  dominions  into  British  India,  but  with  little  avail 
so  far.  It  appears  that  the  steady  increase  in  the  exports  of  the  arti- 
cle has  brought  about  a  great  rise  in  price  in  the  country  of  produc- 
tion, and  it  is  to  arrest  further  advance  in  price  that  the  Maliks 
have  prohibited  the  export  of  ghi  toward  British  India.  Their 
efforts  have,  however,  not  been  very  effective,  as  during  last  year 
(1906-7)  the  exports  were  by  far  the  greatest  on  record  both  in  vol- 
ume and  in  value.  The  exports  of  ghi  in  1904-5  were  4,663,120 
pounds,  worth  $593,976 ;  in  1905-6,  4,763,600  pounds,  worth  $623,283, 
and  in  1906-7,  5,492,820  pounds,  worth  $785,891. 


DEATHS  FROM   ANIMALS. 
HUMAN   MORTALITY  RECORD  FROM  ATTACKS  OF  WHiD  BEASTS. 

Consul  E.  H.  Dennison,  of  Bombay,  quotes  a  report  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India  which  deals  with  the  mortality  from  wild  animals : 

The  total  number  of  persons  killed  by  wild  animals  in  1906  was 
2,084  as  against  2,051  in  1905.  Wolves  are  reported  to  have  killed 
178  persons  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  in  the  Madras  Presidency 
tigers  were  responsible  for  the*  greater  mortality  reported,  while  a 
mad  wolf  in  tne  Sholapur  district,  Bombay,  caused  16  deaths.  In 
Bengal  the  number  of  persons  killed  by  elephants  rose  from  9  in 
1905  to  18  in  1906,  and  a  proposal  has,  it  is  stated,  been  made  by 
the  magistrate  of  Cuttack  for  the  organization  of  khedda  operations 
in  that  district. 

Tigers  killed  a  lai^r  number  of  persons  than  in  1905  in  Madras, 
Bombay,  the  United  Provinces,  and  Burma,  and  steps  have  been  taken 
for  the  destruction  of  man-eating  tigers  in  these  provinces.  Three 
man-eating  tigers  were  destroyed  in  Sambalpur,  Angul,  and  Mandla 
in  1906. 

The  persons  reported  to  have  died  from  snake  bite  numbered  22,854 
as  agamst  21,797  in  1905,  the  increased  mortality  being  ascribed  to 
high  floods,  which  drove  snakes  into  houses  and  homesteads. 


AFGHANISTAN. 

INDUSTRIAL  ACTIVITY. 
MANUFACTUKE   OF   LEATHER   INCREASING NEW    WORKS   TO   BE   BUILT. 

Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael  writes  from  Calcutta  that  during 
the  last  three  years  there  has  been  unusual  activity  in  Afghanistan, 
under  the  encouragement  of  the  Government,  in  the  establishment  of 
different  kinds  of  factories,  as  the  following  will  indicate : 

Among  them  were  several  boot  and  shoe  factories  in  coT\i\<^c.t\fi?CL 
with  tanneries.    The  effect  of  this  home  mdw^rj  '\^  ^csnrxl  \sl  ^^qa 
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reduction  of  importations  of  leather  into  that  country  from  British 
India.  The  Northwest  Frontier  Provinces  have  been  heretofore  the 
main  source  of  supply  of  this  article  and  the  decrease  of  exports  of 
leather  from  these  to  Afghanistan  during  the  last  three  years  amounts 
to  nearly  half.  In  1904:-5  their  value  was  $83,980 ;  in  1905-6,  $80,710, 
and  in  1906-7,  $56,330.  These  figures  relate  to  northern  and  eastern 
Afghanistan.  The  exports  of  leather  from  India  into  southern  and 
western  Afghanistan  auring  the  three  years  dropped  from  $13,096 
to  $5,529. 

The  amir  of  Afghanistan  gathered  much  inf orination  on  commercial 
and  manufacturing  subjects  during  his  visit  to  India  last  year,  which 
he  is  using  for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  Among  other  enterprises  he 
has  undertaken  since  his  return  home  is  the  manufacture  of  leather 
and  of  articles  made  of  leather.  He  has  brought  out  a  leather  expert 
from  England,  with  considerable  machinery,  and  an  engineer  to  erect 
the  plant.  Kabur  is  understood  to  be  the  location  selected  for  the  new 
enterprise. 

CEYLON. 

IMPORTS    OF   THE    ISLAND. 


COMPARISON  OP  MERCANTIL.E  PURCHASES  FROM  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

Consul  E.  A.  Creevey,  of  Colombo,  believes  that  it  may  not  be 

without  interest  to  American  manufacturers  and  others  interested 

in  the  trade  of  Ceylon  to  compare  the  trade  of  that  colony  in  190G 

with  that  of  1876,  and  for  them  to  note  the  progress  made  during  the 

past  thirty  years.    He  says  that  a  careful  comparison  of  the  following 

figures  may  open  their  eyes  to  the  importance  of  that  market : 

The  value  of  imports  into  Ceylon  (excluding  specie)  in  1876 
amounted  to  49,071,807  rupees  (rupee=$0.324),  and  in  1906  to  112,- 
789,269  rupees,  an  increase  of  two  and  one-quarter  times.  Though 
the  output  of  coffee  in  1875-76  was  less  than  in  previous  years  the 
effect  of  the  coffee  boom  was  being  felt,  and  the  value  of  imports  into 
Ceylon  in  1876  and  1877  were  larger  than  for  any  year  up  to  1888, 
and  the  values  of  the  imports  ten  years  later,  in  1886,  were  6,125,000 
rupees  less.  I  am  therefore  comparing  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
vears  resulting  from  the  coffee  boom  with  a  year  which  will  always 
be  associated  with  the  rubber  boom. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE. 

The  distribution  of  trade  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  different 
countries  sending  goods  to  Ceylon  may  be  compared  as  follows : 

Ceylon  imports,  lS7f>. 


Country. 


British  India 

United  Kingdom 

French  India 

France 


Value. 


Proportion 

of  total  value 

of  imports. 


Country. 


Value. 


Proportion 

of  total  value 

of  imports. 


Eupecs. 
27, 260, 000 
1«,  949, 000 

3,488,000 
514,000 


Per  cent. 

55         Maid  ive  Islands 

;i4.5      Australia 

7         Hongkong  

1      i! 


Rupees. 
400.000 
285,000 
170,000 


Percent. 

0.81 
.68 
.34 
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The  only  other  countries  sending  over  1,000  rupees'  worth  of  goods 
into  Ceylon  was  Suez  (13,000  rupees)  and  Dutch  Possessions  in 
lodia  (1,000  rupees). 

Ceylon  iiitjiorU,  1906. 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Ceylon  imported  more  than  1,000 
rupees'  worth  of  goods  from  eighteen  other  countries.  Of  th^  first 
six  places  in  1906,  five  are  taken  oy  the  United  Kingdom  and  her  col- 
onies. There  is  a  falling  off  in  the  proportion  of  «ie  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  due  to  the  numbw  of  foreign  competitors  in  the 
market 

SUCCESS  OF   OEBHANr   AND  AMERICA. 

As  to  the  position  of  Germany  in  1876,  that  country  did  not  send  a 
rupee's  worth  of  goods  to  Ceylon ;  in  1886  she  exported  32,000  rupees' 
worth ;  in  1896, 1,115,000  rupees'  worth,  and  in  1906  the  imports  from 
Germany  were  more  than  double  what  they  were  ten  years  before. 
Germany's  success  has  been  largely  due  to  the  market  she  has  found 
in  Ceylon  for  her  cast  steel,  hardware,  iron  nails,  artificial  manures, 
flannel,  dyed  cotton  piece  goods,  lamps,  biscuits,  perfumery,  and  toilet 
soap.     Her  success  has  been  principally  in  the  cheap-goods  trade, 

The  increase  in  the  trade  with  the  United  States  has  also  been  re- 
markable ;  this  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  years.  The 
value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1886,  1896,  and  1906 
were  336,500  rupees,  204,300  rupees,  and  1,375,000  rupees,  due  largely 
to  her  predominance  in  the  supply  of  oils,  gray  piece  goods,  tinned 
meats,  and  clocks. 

Switzerland  is  another  country  which  has  found  a  valuable  market 
in  Ceylon,  due  principally  to  the  demand  for  Swiss  milk,  dyed  piece 
goods,  and  cotton  yarn  and  twist.  Austria  has  also  come  to  the  fore, 
Uie  imports  having  increased  from  209,000  rupees  in  1886  to  1,365,000 
rupees  in  1906,  due  to  the  large  imports  of  Austrian  sugar,  hardware, 
lamps,  matches,  and  writing  paper. 

In  Japan  a  formidable  competitor  is  appearing.  In  1876  her  ex- 
ports to  Ceylon  were  nil ;  in  1886, 56,000  rupees'  worth ;  in  1896, 578,000 
rupees  in  value.  The  figures  increased  by  1,000,000  rupees  in  the  last 
t«n  years,  in  spite  of  a  considerable  decrease  in  her  exportation  of 
matches.  The  principal  imports  from  Japan  are  tea  boxes,  curios, 
jinrikishas,  coal,  and  silk  and  satin  broadstiiffs. 

Of  other  countries,  Belgium  has  increased  the  value  of  her  exports 
to  Ceylon  (chiefly  iron — galvanized,  bar,  flat,  etc— cast  steel  and  nails, 
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sugar,  and  glass)  by  420,000  rupees  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Italy 
exports  to  Ceylon  306,000  rupees'  worth  more  than  she  aid  ten  years 
ago,  due  to  the  demand  for  her  potatoes  and  writing  paper,  while 
Sweden  has  increased  her  exports  from  34,000  to  200,000  rupees  in 
the  last  ten  years,  due  to  her  large  exports  of  matches  (167,000 
rupees) . 


JAPAN. 

MINING  ACTIVITY. 
PRODUCTION   OF  ALL   MINERALS,   EXCEPT  GOLD,  SHOW  AN   INCREASE. 

Consul-General  H.  B.  Miller  sends  from  Yokohama  the  following 
abstract  from  a  Japanese  newspaper  telling  of  the  progress  in  mining 

in  that  country : 

The  mining  industry  in  Japan  is  steadily  developing.  On  the  authority  of  the 
director  of  the  Mining  Bureau,  a  vernacular  contemporary  remarks  that  the  total 
number  of  applications  received  during  the  first  half  of  this  year  for  experi- 
mental digging  or  working  of  mines  and  the  gathering  of  samples  of  gold  dust, 
iron  ore,  etc.,  was  6,621,  showing  an  increase  of  3,794  on  the  number  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

The  output  of  the  principal  minerals,  such  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  Iron,  coal, 
petroleum,  and  sulphur,  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  all  showed  an 
increase  with  the  sole  exception  of  gold,  despite  numerous  strikes  and  explosions 
at  several  mines.  The  development  of  the  industry  has  largely  assisted  the 
increase  of  output,  but  the  favorable  market  for  all  minerals  this  year  has  also 
called  for  the  increase.  The  total  value  of  the  export  of  minerals  daring  the 
period  amounted  to  20,003,175  yen  (1  yon=49.8  cents),  representing  14.8  per 
cent  of  the  total  exports ;  the  total  import  was  37,821,756  yen,  representing  11.4 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  imports.  Compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year,  the  export  showed  an  increase  of  8,965,862  yen  and  the  import  an 
increase  of  9,682,080  yen. 


FORMOSA. 

NATIONAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 
LARGE  SUMS  TO  BE  EXPENDED  FOR  RAILWAYS  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Consul  J.  H.  Arnold,  of  Tamsui,  sends  the  following  report  on  pro- 
posed construction  works  on  the  island  of  Formosa : 

In  place  of  constructing  the  Gilan  Railway  at  present,  it  is  now 
proposed  to  construct  a  railway  connecting  Takao,  in  south  Formosa, 
with  Pinan  on  the  east  coast.  The  reported  estimated  cost  of  this 
proposed  road  is  about  $2,500,000  United  States  gold,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  raise  by  subscriptions  to  a  public  loan. 

Plans  for  the  improvement  of  Takao  Harbor  are  about  completed. 
It  is  reported  that  this  work  yvill  require  an  expenditure  of  $2,500,000, 
which  amount  it  is  proposed  to  raise  by  subscriptions  to  a  public  loan. 

The  proposed  irrigation  works,  details  of  which  were  previously 
reported  from  this  office,  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  about  $15,000,- 
000,  which  amount  it  is  proposed  to  raise  oy  public  loan. 

The  three  items  mentioned  will  undoubtedly  be  included  in  the 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  j^ear  to  be  submitted  to  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Diet  during  its  session  this  winter. 


COMMERCIAL   REVIEW    OP    COUNTRY. 
SLIQHT  GAINS  SHOWN  IN  AHEBICAN  TBADB— HOW  TO  INCREASE  SALES. 

In  his  annual  report  concerning  the  commerce  o£  Egypt,  Consul- 
General  L.  M.  Iddings,  of  Cairo,  again  calls  the  attention  of  American 
exporters  to  the  trade  requirements  of  that  country.  He  outlines 
opportunities  that  exist  for  increasing  American  trade,  and  offers 
suggestions  that  should  prove  of  value  to  those  seeking  it.  The  report 
follows : 

The  imports  into  Egypt  in  1906  amounted  to  $120,053,975,°  against 
$107,820,380  in  1905,  a^n  of  $12,233,595;  the  exports  amounted  to 
$124,386,400  in  1906,  against  $101,801,425  in  1905,  a  gain  of  $22,584,- 
975.  The  share  which  the  Unitfid  States  had  in  this  trade  has  not 
greatly  increased  over  1905,  but  there  has  been  a  slight  gain.  The 
following  table  presents  the  imports  of  Egypt  in  1906,  compared  witti 
those  of  1905,  not  including  tobacco  to  the  value  of  $3,477,260  in  1906 
and  $3,436,935  in  1905  reexported,  and  shows  the  value  and  articles 
which  came  from  the  United  States  in  each  of  those  years: 
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I5,8».S2S 

1,  MI.  140 
420.  MS 

S6  369  330 

-J 

4M  700 

(6  676 

ill 

« led  g<xa»  etc 
Ualie 

13.1<a3,lU0 

n  3STS4S 

'  705 

il  4» 

F    Ita. 

Sngar,  coSee.  lea,  aplixa.  pre- 

*.Bft7.W5 

<aW32!i 

2SD    96 

B^"™ 

Wlne,  beer.  «plri(i.  oil 

i.wx.rm 

B323    Bl 

■<t  1  and  0  her  oils. 

1,5M.M0 

1-^ 

13,393.8%!  1^138    •<. 

1 

[ 

"       K»     ic 

Slone.  matble.  cemenl,  canh- 
iDdlgo,  dyea,  ojlora  _ -^ 

2,447.190     I>l»fi66 
l,Sa7,MB     1  146  7B0 

'4 

1730 

Med  cines 

Chomleiil!,    idedii'lnes,    jvt- 

ta«,SO>      J  173  io. 

01 

fuincrr. 

J    SCO 

''nl    % 

X  Is  Included  1139,476  ol  fertllizen. 
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ClaaseH. 


Total, 
1905. 


Total. 
1906. 


Textllea |30,2&4,245 


Machinery,   iron   and 
metaLs,  etc. 


stPel,     11,183,825 


Miscellaneous '    7, 499, 770 


930.504,175 


19,^3,185; 


8.687,830 


From  the  United  States. 


1905. 


1306. 


Articles. 


S820 

1,975 

1,145 

50 

75 

430 

12,340 

42.620 

13,5&=> 

665 

1,635 

163,-200 


1120^ 


Cotton  goods. 
3.375!  Sailcloth. 
1,020  Cloths:  linoleum. 

I  Cordage. 

250;  Linen  goods. 
650  Clothing. 


50  Sundries. 
135,935  Wrought  iron  and  steel 
14,270  Tools  and  utensils. 
915  Copper  and  brass. 

Lead  and  tin. 

256,520  Machinery. 

2,026 Wagons. 

50  65  Gold,  silver,  jewelry. 

3,900!       2,720;  Sundries. 


12,490 
2,640 

15,605 
6,965 


15,706 

4,175 

16,790 


Total 104, 383. 445, 116, 596, 715,2, 433, 875  3, 042, 275 


Hardware;  haberdashery. 
Lamps;  stoves. 
Electrical  apparatus. 


3,370  Sundries. 


IMPORTS  FROM   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

• 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  in  the  Egyptian  purchasing  market 
increased  $609,400,  being  in  1906  $3,042,275,  as  against  $2,433,875  in 
1905.  CoflPee  increased  $354,830 ;  petroleum,  $157,690,  and  under  the 
head  of  chemical  sundries  is  $139,640  for  fertilizers,  an  encouraging 
amount  in  a  new  item.    The  increase  for  machinery,  of  about  $100,000, 

Serhaps  represents  the  steam  road  rollers  for  the  Sudan.  We  lost 
146,380  in  the  amount  of  lumber  sent  to  Egypt,  but  we  gained  in 
fresh  fruit  a  little.  These  were  fresh  apples  brought  in  for  Cook's 
boats  and  certain  hotels.  It  was  a  satisfactory  venture,  because  these 
American  apples  arrived  in  good  condition  and  cost  about  30  per  cent 
less  than  fruit  from  Austria.  A  larger  experiment  will  be  tried  this 
year.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  fruit  was  not  quite  well  enough  ven- 
tilated in  its  carefully  prepared  packages. 

An  analysis  of  the  exports  and  a  comparison  of  the  business  of 
1905  and  1906,  with  the  share  of  the  United  States,  are  presented  in 
the  following  table : 


Classes. 


Total  exi>orts. 


Exports  to  the  United 
States. 


1905. 


Cereals,  vegetables,  etc g]3,  Gb2, 285 

Cigarettes 2, 771 ,  86« 

Cotton  and  other  fibers i  79. 809, 825 

Cotton-seed  and  other  oils |  90, 680 

Dried  roots,  leaves,  salt,  etc '  lA,  545 

Henna  and  other  vegetable  dyes 135, 995 

Hides,  skins,  and  leather .' 641.160 

Other  animal  products 444, 495 

Metals  and  metal  goods 100, 025 

Oriental  furniture,  mats,  etc 71, 545 

Quails,  eggs,  etc 502, 6:^5 

Rags  and  paper 69, 815 

Stone,  earthenware,  glass,  etc 11, 860 

Sugar,  gum  arable,  etc 3,148.000 

All  other  articles 275, 092 

Total 101, 8<J0,  \Z^ 


1906. 


814,357,745 

2, 329, 315 

103,400,025 

115,370 

109, 655 

132,685 

9W,120 

515, 270 

97,915 

97.580 

093. 485 

91,910 

16,570 

1,050,750 

474.005 


1905. 


190G. 


919,250 


6,064,S30 

155 

4,865 


3,^35 
1,935 


885 
350 
330 


152, 655 
9,490 


f8.295 


7,376,870 

100 

3,385 


24, 125 

4.115 

h25 

315 

150 

2,670 

1,000 

199,265 

40.485 


121.386,400  I    6,257,680 


r,  660, 900 


NO    CHANGE   IN    TRADE    CONDITIONS. 


A  decided  increase  of  mteresi  \iv  Yi^^\A^\\  Vx^^^^  ^"s*  \Tvd\<iated  by 
letters  of  inquiry  received  at  l\v\s  ag^^^^N  ?itv^  ew\%\^^V^-^\iKt^^\ias. 
been  shown  by  Americaxi  maxiuiaeturex^,  ^\>:^^\v  \-.  m^^V,  ^x^^xa^i^^ 
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The  conditions  which  American  manufacturers  must  meet  if  they 
wish  to  sell  their  wares  in  Egypt  have  not  changed  since  they  were 
set  forth  in  previous  reports.  Credit  must  be  given,  and  "  cash  pay- 
ment with  tne  order  "  must  not  be  insisted  on.  The  manufacturer 
who  sells  the  goods  must  interest  himself  to  see  that  the  delivery  is 
as  prompt  as  possible.  In  August,  1906,  a  Cairo  dealer  in  American 
furniture  ordered  some  articles  from  the  United  States  and  sent  four- 
fifths  cash  with  the  order,  but  in  April,  1907,  he  was  still  expecting 
the  arrival  of  the  goods.  Being  an  Oriental,  he  kept  his  patience, 
but  asked  the  agency  if  this  was  not  a  somewhat  exaggerated  delay. 
It  has  since  been  learned  that  both  the  manufacturer  and  shipper 
were  to  blame. 

Details  of  difficulties  which  Egyptians  encounter  when  they  try  to 
buy  American  goods  to  sell  were  also  set  forth  in  my  last  annual 
report.  It  is  useless  to  repeat  them  here,  but  they  should  be  con- 
sulted by  American  exporters  if  any  serious  intention  to  trade  with 
Egypt  exists  before  writing  to  this  agency  or  to  Egyptian  merchants. 
Time  could  be  saved  thereby  to  the  exporter,  who  would  understand 
(juickly  from  these  reports  what  conditions  he  must  expect  to  meet, 
instead  of  learning  them  later  after  correspondence  with  the  Egyp- 
tians. When  this  agency,  upon  requests  from  home,  asks  buyers  m 
Cairo  or  Alexandria  to  look  into  the  merits  of  certain  articles  there 
is  not  much  interest  shown,  because  we  are  told  that  the  American 
requirements  are  not  acceptable. 

OFFER   TO    PUSH    AMERICAN    GOODS. 

Last  year  the  advisability  of  sending  out  a  skilled  commission  of 
American  manufacturers  to  study  Egyptian  requirements  was  sug- 
jsted.  I  am  now  able  to  announce,  and  the  information  has  already 
5en  placed  before  the  industrials  of  the  United  States  through  the 
National  Association  of  American  Manufacturers  at  No.  170  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  that  the  American  consular  agent  at  Assioot, 
Mr.  Greorge  Wissa,  is  willing  to  open  a  depot  for  the  exclusive  sale 
of  American  goods,  entirely  at  his  own  risk.  His  proposition  is  as 
follows : 

If  American  manufacturers  wiH  send  me  American  goods  of  all  kinds,  to  be 
received  on  commission  and  paid  for  when  sold,  with  the  privilege  of  returning 
such  articles  as  can  not  be  disposed  of,  I  will  undertake  to  establish  such  a 
business  at  Assioot,  and  at  Cairo,  if  it  is  deemed  wise.  I  will  become  respon- 
sible for  the  enterprise,  giving  an  open  guaranty  that  if  the  goods  are  sold  they 
will  be  paid  for,  and  I  will  supply  a  building  gratis  in  one  of  the  central  parts 
of  the  town  In  which  nothing  but  American  manufactures  would  be  kept  and 
sold.  I  will  take  the  risk,  and,  of  course,  I  would  have  the  profits.  I  would 
open  the  store,  employ  my  own  clerks  and  agents.  If  necessary,  I  can  furnish 
a  guaranty  of  one  or  two  millions  of  dollars. 

That  strikes  me  as  a  fair  offer  if  American  manufacturers  really 
care  about  trading  in  Egypt  and  Sudan.  An  English  company  is 
about  to  open  stores  in  the  principal  cities  of  Egypt  for  the  sale  of 
British  goods  of  all  kinds,  such  goods  also  to  be  received  on  commis- 
sion and  paid  for  when  sold,  with  the  privilege  of  returning  unsold 
articles.  This  company  has  recently  been  negotiating  for  a  place  in 
Assioot.  If  Mr.  Wissa's  proposition  should  be  accepted,  the  export 
trade  commission  suggested,  would  not  be  necessary,  but  if  manu- 
facturers decide  to  send  separate  agents  to  Eig^^^  XXv^e^'Sfe  t^^^ksrs?^'^- 
tives  should  not  be  cheap  men,  whose  opimoivs^  \i  ^i)wc^  ^\u^x  ^^\sx 
tlips0  of  the  home  company,  are  generaWy  au^  ^«l^A^  ^\^^^^^^^^ 
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but  men  of  intelligence  who  are  well  paid  and  whose  opinions  their 
principals  intend  to  respect  and  act  upon.  An  American  corpora- 
tion within  the  last  year  has  decided  to  possess  itself  of  Egypt  for 
the  sale  of  petroleum.  Its  agent  is  one  of  its  best  men  and  one  who 
had  a  business  experience  in  oriental  countries. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think,  as  many  do,  that  there  is  any  sentimental 
bias  either  among  merchants  or  their  clients  against  the  goods  of  any 
country  but  their  own.  Egypt  is  more  cosmopolitan  than  even  the 
United  States,  and  merchants  and  dealers  are  here  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money,  irrespective  of  country  or  origin,  race  or  creed.  Pa- 
triotism, as  regards  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade,  must  exhibit 
itself  in  the  country  of  origin  of  the  goods,  not  in  the  country  where 
they  are  to  be  retailed. 

ADVANTAGES  TO  BE  GAINED  BY  DIRECrr  AMERICAN   STEAMSHIPS. 

Inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  direct  steamship  line 

between  New  York  and  Alexandria  have  brought  forth  the  following 

observations  from  a  shipping  merchant  and  business  man  of  Cairo, 

who  was  for  a  long  time  a  feading  manager  of  a  successful  line  of 

British  steamships : 

A  direct  American  line  of  steamships  between  New  York  and  Alexandria, 
stopping  at  Marseille  or  Grenoa,  arriving  once  in  ten  days,  might  succeed  with- 
out a  subsidy.  It  would  take  $15,000,000  to  establish  it  The  big  ships  would 
run  to  Alexandria,  carrying  many  passengers.  Small  steamers,  to  act  as  feeders 
for  the  big  direct  ships,  should  collect  freight  at  all  the  principal  eastern  Medi- 
terranean ports.  They  could  make  the  rounds  from  Alexandria,  touching  at 
Port  Said,  Jaffa,  Beirut,  Mersine,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Athens,  and  Patmos. 
If  such  a  line  is  ever  seriously  projected,  there  is  much  to  be  advised  in  regard 
to  the  construction  and  management  of  its  steamships. 

AN  AMERICAN  BANK  NEEDED AMERICAN  TOURISTS. 

Room  still  exists  in  Egypt  for  an  American  bank  which  would 
transact  business  with  the  United  States  without  the  aid  of  Paris 
and  London.  The  legal  banking  rate  in  Egypt  is  9  per  cent,  but  12 
per  cent  is  easily  made.  There  are  no  cities  m  the  world  where  there 
are  better  conditions  for  lending  money  on  good  security  than  in 
Cairo  and  Alexandria.  Some  of  the  Egyptian  banks  in  Cairo  would 
like  to  establish  branches  in  New  York,  but  their  charters  forbid. 
Certain  French  banks  are  not  thus  fettered,  but  French  banking 
ways  would  hardly  suit  Americans  so  well  as  English  methods. 

An  American  bank  would  naturally  obtain  the  business  of  Ameri- 
can tourists,  who  in  1906  came  in  larger  numbers  than  ever  before. 
They  pay  on  an  average  $7.50  a  day  each  at  the  first-class  hotels.  The 
excellent  new  hotels  at  Luxor  and  Assuan  take  many  more  people 
from  Cairo  than  formerly.  It  is  warmer  at  Assuan  and  Luxor  and 
the  hotels  are  a  trifle  cheaper,  while  the  dangers  of  living  in  a 
crowded  Oriental  city  are  reduced.  In  1906,  87,097  persons  disem- 
barked at  Alexandria  and  19,850  at  Port  Said.  Of  these  more  than 
one-half  were  residents  of  Egypt.  At  Suez,  exclusive  of  pilgrims, 
14,862  persons  were  landed.  I  should  think  that  over  12,000  Ameri- 
can tourists  visited  Egypt  last  winter,  and  they  must  have  spent 
more  than  $4,000,000.  As  many  new  hotels  are  in  process  of  construc- 
tion in  Egypt,  the  tourist  business  may  be  considered  as  increasing. 

PROSPERITY    TEMPORXRll.Y    C\iY:.C\vYX^   V»Y    SVECULi\TION. 

In  recent  reports  upon  business  coivd\\AOTvs>\TL^^^\.^\iX»\x55ras.^(ks^ 
agency  and  consulate-general,  t\ie  d^iv^^x  ol  ^  i^W  ycv  >;>afc  ^^>^^  ^\ 
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stocks  and  lands  and  a  reaction  in  commercial  affairs  has  been  pointed 
out  as  inevitable.  Cairo,  and  Alexandria  to  a  less  degree,  presented 
the  familiar  features  of  a  "  boom  town  "  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  declared  that  so  long  as  the  price  of  cotton 
kept  up  the  native  would  expand  his  business,  live  better,  and  always 
want  to  buy  land;  that  prices  would  continue  to  rise;  in  fact  that 
since  the  Anglo-French  arrangement,  with  a  safe  administration,  with 
enormously  mcreased  population  in  her  cities,  with  improved  irriga- 
tion^  with  the  increase  in  cotton  consumption,  and  the  great  inflow  of 
foreign  capital,  Egypt  was  only  beginning  to  march  toward  her 
normal  position  of  prosperity. 

Speculation  thus  became  rife  in  ever3i;hing;  business  houses,  bro- 
kers^ firms,  private  individuals  who  owned  a  Tittle  land,  and  sharpers 
who  owned  nothing,  turned  themselves  into  stock  companies  and  sold 
thousands  of  pounds  of  shares,  some  of  them  good  at  a  reasonable 
price  and  many  of  them  good  for  nothing  at  any  price.  Two  years 
ago  the  number  of  companies  whose  stocks  were  traded  in  on  the 
bourse  in  Cairo  was  between  40  and  50 ;  now  the  list  includes  about 
240  companies. 

LARGE   INCREASE   IN   PRICES. 

Prices  of  products  so  increased  that  the  landed  proprietor,  who  per- 
haps had  trouble  formerly  to  make  a  profit  of  $1,000  on  100  leddans  of 
land  (103f  acres)  found  himself  taking  net  $4,000  from  the  same 
property.  Cotton  went  up  from  $8  or  $10  to  $20  or  more.  General 
prosperity  accompanied  every  kind  of  industry;  and  while  agricul- 
tural land  sold  sometimes  for  $700  an  acre,  in  the  towns,  especially  in 
Cairo,  prices  rose  to  about  $500  a  square  meter  in  the  best  streets. 
Town  lots,  villa  sites,  and  additions  were  extended  far  into  the  desert 
It  is  said  that  lots  for  200,000  villas  were  actually  marked  out  near 
Cairo.  Lands  and  houses  were  sold  rapidly  (at  least  nominally), 
each  time  at  a  loudly  proclaimed  advance.  Buyers  generally  paid  by 
installments,  and  thus  an  unsafe  staircase  of  values  was  built. 

It  was  useless  to  point  out  that  no  adequate  return  in  revenue  could 
be  obtained  from  lots  and  buildings  at  such  values.  The  answer  was, 
invariably,  that  the  rich  natives  who  were  supposed  to  be  doing  most 
of  the  buying  did  not  care  for  the  per  cent  of  their  returns;  what 
they  wanted  was  to  own  lands  and  houses.  Meanwhile  money  became 
hard  to  borrow.  Stocks  on  the  bourse  continued  to  rise ;  but  inquiry 
showed  that  the  banks  were  on  their  guard.  October,  190G,  the  Bank 
of  England  raised  its  rate  to  6  per  cent,  influenced  thereto  in  some 
measure  by  conditions  in  Egypt.  Many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
sovereigns  came  to  Egypt,  and  much  of  it  was  promptly  buried  by  the 
natives  under  the  floors  of  their  dwellings. 

SPECULATION    COLLAPSED— SOURCES    OF    PROSPERITY    UNTOUCHED. 

But  speculation  continued  until  last  spring  and  the  bourse  became 
a  playground  for  rival  speculators.  One  clever  broker  cornered 
certain  shares  and  ran  the  prices  up  from  £4  to  £75.  To  prevent  a 
threatening  heavy  failure,  a  committee  persuaded  the  broker  to  take 
£23  a  share.  In  April  a  speculator  threw  £400,000  of  shares  on  the 
market  to  raise  money  to  meet  his  obligations.  Prices  sank.  The 
census  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria  showed  di?>cowt«L^iv^  T^V\«xj^\\ssi^. 
neither  the  ^^comer,^^  the  throwing  of  t\i^  \aTg^  ^o^^  c>\  '^Va^^^ 
the  market,  nor  Lord  Cromer's  resignatioiv  caxx^^  ^Jcva  \xo\3^^*   ^^^^ 
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banks,  long  since  alarmed,  had  been  calling  in  their  loans,  and  in 
company  with  other  money  lenders  in  Egypt  and  also  in  England 
were  reiusing  to  give  credit,  so  that  only  a  touch  like  the  alleged 
comer,  or  some  political  incident,  was  necessary  to  precipitate  the 
present  reaction.  For  some  days  the  bourses  oi  Cairo  and  Alexan- 
dria were  practically  closed.  Yet  only  one  bank  failed  in  Alex- 
andria,  ani^  not  many  commercial  houses  have  closed  their  doors. 
Shares  are  now  (September  30)  below  their  real  value  in  many  cases; 
there  is  very  little  credit,  and  nobody  knows  what  will  occur  when 
the  next  quarterly  payments  are  due  on  October  1.  What  land  is 
worth  in  Cairo  no  one  can  tell,  because  practically  no  transactions 
have  occurred. 

Yet  despite  all  this  trouble  it  is  a  fact  that  the  sources  of  the 
prosperity  of  Egypt  are  untouched.  Its  surpassing  fertility  is  prac- 
tically the  same  to-day  as  last  year;  the  native  producer  is  just  as 
industrious  as  ever,  and  the  prices  of  cotton  and  other  products  keep 
at  a  high  level.  Egypt  is  enormously  rich,  and  when  the  reaction 
has  spent  itself  great  prosperity  will  again  be  seen. 


MORTUARY   CONDITIONS. 
NEED  OF  A  CREMATORIUM THE  INSTIITTTION  IS  PERMITTED  BY  LAW. 

Consul-General  Iddings  says  that  there  is  great  need  of  a  crema- 
torium in  Egypt  to  burn  the  bodies  of  foreigners  who  die  there.  He 
gives  further  mortuary  information  as  follows: 

Under  the  laws  of  the  country  all  bodies  must  be  buried  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  death.  In  the  case  of  foreigners,  if  relatives 
desire  to  remove  the  body,  it  must  be  embalmed  or  first  buried  for  a 
year.  The  process  of  embalming  in  modern  Egypt  is  not  only  very 
expensive,  amounting  often  to  $1,000,  but  it  is  undesirable.  Neither 
is  it  convenient  often  to  bury  the  dead  for  a  year  preparatory  to  re- 
moval, for  reasons  which  I  will  not  discuss.  Whatever  objections 
therefore  may  exist  elsewhere  to  the  burning  of  the  dead  so  that  their 
ashes  may  be  transported  to  their  own  country,  they  are  without 
much  force  in  Egypt.  Recently  a  law  has  been  passed  allowing  this 
disposition  of  the  dead,  but  as  it  is  against  the  religion  of  the  Moham- 
medans, the  Government  does  not  see  its  way  to  providing  for  the 
burning.  AVTiat  such  an  institution  would  cost,  or  how  it  could  be 
made  to  pay,  I  can  not  tell ;  but  it  is  demanded  by  all  the  high  prin- 
ciples of  civilization. 

In  connection  with  these  statements  it  is  desirable  to  advise  all 
physicians  against  sending  very  sick  people  to  Egypt,  especially  if 
the  chances  are  that  thev  will  die. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

DECLINING    MARKET    CONDITIONS. 
DROP    IN    IMPORTATIONS — AMERICAN    GOODS    MOST    AFFECTED. 

Concerning  the  decline  in  the  importation  of  merchandise  into 
South  Africa,  in  which  American  trade  shows  the  largest  losses,  the 
following  statistical  review  by  Consul-General  Julius  G.  Lay,  of 
Cape  Town,  will  be  of  interest: 
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As  was  expected,  the  statistics  of  imports  into  British  South  Africa 
for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1907,  show  a  considerable  falling 
oflf  when  compared  with  the  importations  for  the  same  period  of 
1906.  The  total  decline  amounts  to  $13,276,303,  the  aggregate  reced- 
ing from  $83,887,767  in  1906  to  $70,611,264  in  1907.  The  items  in 
which  the  decrease  is  most  noticeable  are  articles  of  food  and  drink 
and  products  of  the  soil.  Importations  of  butter  declined  from 
6,664,589  pounds  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1906  to  4,294,325  pounds 
in  1907,  some  of  the  other  reductions  for  the  comparative  six-month 
periods  being  as  follows : 


Fodder  and  forage 

Meat8 

Condensed  milk  . . 
Candles 


1906. 

1907. 

Pounds. 
17,230.631 
61,822,328 
15,261,880 
12,533,220 

Pounds. 

8,098,938 
39,204,467 
10,870,213 

6,040,758 

Maize  meal 

Oats 

Maize 

Barley 


1907. 


Pounds. 
974,290 
9,688.960 
7,710,080 
3,981,867 


Pounds. 

82,857 
4,079,422 
1,750,076 
1,968,400 


The  following  statement  shows  the  values  of  some  of  the  principal 
imports  of  British  South  Africa  during  the  six  months  ended  June 
30,  1907,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1906 : 


Articles. 


Animals 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Cotton  goods 

Drugs  and  chemicals. . 

Fodder 

Confectionery,  etc 

Maize 

Wheat 

Fruit 

Lard 

Beef 

Preserved  meats 

Spirits 

Sugar 

Furniture,  etc 

Hardware  and  cutlery 


1907. 

1906. 

i 

9238,848 

$483,053 

554,220 

668,355 

4,289,459 

4,693,296 

1,603.482 

1,828,728  ' 

59,808 

123,267  1 

404,119 

439,289 

20,069 

95,855 

2,808,492 

2,830,852 

321,714 

866,150 

123,214 

136,659 

1,355,042 

1,672,430 

166,585 

527,217 

796,261 

125,254 

1,892,836 

1,719,602 

917,861 

1,506,081  i 

2,694,489 

3,620,626 

Articles. 


Agricultural  implements 
Iron  and  manufactures  of 

Boots  and  shoes 

Agricultural  machinery . 
Water- boring  machinery . 

Railway  material 

Unmanufactured  tobacco 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Tramway  material 

Motor  vehicles 

Total  vehicles 

Wax:  Paraffin  and  stea- 
rin  

Wood  and  timber 

Woolens 


1907. 


W)9,872 
1,885,870 
2,082,278 
187,934 
410,898 
378. 774 
122,961 
137,342 
132,821 
173,958 
298,944 
761,588 

481,131 
1,368,004 
1,7'25,169 


1906. 


S472,016 

2,656,160 

2,584,155 

64.161 

867,002 

618.960 

106,946 

180,644 

302.910 

540.478 

307,027 

964,764 

104,907 
1,823,331 
1,701,659 


With  very  few  exceptions  there  has  been  a  general  falling  oflF  in 
importations.  The  principal  causes  of  the  decrease  are  doubtless  due 
to  the  increased  production  in  the  country  itself  and  to  the  shrinkage 
in  population.  Statistics  of  production  are  not  procurable,  but  ac- 
cording to  Government  returns  13,329  more  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren embarked  from  the  ports  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  than  landed 
during  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1907. 

While  the  percentage  of  the  total  imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom during  the  first  half  of  1907,  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
in  1906,  has  only  fallen  0.1  per  cent,  that  from  the  United  States  has 
fallen  2.2  per  cent,  and  that  from  Germany  0.3  per  cent. 

In  all  the  colonies  the  proportion  of  British  goods  imported  shows 
a  marked  increase  over  those  of  1906,  and  while  not  affecting  Ameri- 
can trade  to  any  great  extent,  it  is  specially  noticeable  that  a  larger 
percentage  of  goods,  such  as  articles  of  food  and  drink,  are  now  com- 
ing from  British  colonies  which  formerly  came  from  foreign  countries. 

BUTTER  COMPETITION — ^BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  GOODS. 

During  the  first  half  of  1907  19.1  per  cent  of  the  butter  imported 
came  from  Argentina,  while  in  1906  for  the  same  period  40.3  per  cent 
of  the  importations  csune  from  that  country :  72  per  cent  of  the  bviUfta^ 
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imported  in  the  first  half  of  1907  came  from  Australia  and  New 
2iealand,  as  compared  with  48  per  cent  in  the  first  half  of  1906.  Of 
the  wheat  imported  in  the  first  half  of  1906,  66  per  cent  came  from 
Australia  ana  32  per  cent  from  the  United  States  and  Argentina, 
while  in  1907  the  percentage  was  from  Australia  85  per  cent  and  from 
the  United  States  and  Argentina  13  per  cent.  Ot  the  importations 
of  frozen  meat  for  the  first  half  of  1906,  56  per  cent  came  from  for- 
eign countries  and  42  per  cent  came  from  British  colonies,  while  in 
1907  the  percentages  were  35  per  cent  from  foreign  countries  and  61 
per  cent  from  British  colonies. 

The  following  are  the  comparative  percentages  of  British  a^inst 
foreign  goods  miported  for  the  two  half  years  into  British  South 

Africa : 

1907.  i9oe. 

British  goods 71.1  68.4 

Foreign  goods 28.9  31.6 

An  increase  of  2.7  per  cent  has  taken  place  in  the  imports  of  British, 
and  like  decrease  in  the  imports  of  foreign  goods.  The  following 
table  shows  the  percental  shares  of  the  total  import  trade  of  British 
South  Africa  enjoyed  by  the  United  States  during  the  half  year  of 
1907,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1906.  The  articles  enu- 
merated are  those  in  which  we  can  compete  in  this  market  with  all 
other  countries. 


Articles. 


Animals,  living 

Candles 

Clocks  and  watches 

Wheat 

Wheaten  flour 

Fats  and  dripping 

Fruits,  dried,  except  dates . . , 

Fruits,  bottled  or  turned 

Lard 

Meats,  tinned  or  otherwise 

preserved 

Oatmeal 

Oil,  salad 

Sugar  and  sugar  products  — 


1906. 


Per  cent. 
5.6 
17.9 
29.9 
16.1 
32.7 
58.3 
51.4 
44.1 
84.8 

69.8 
32.4 
32.2 
10.7 


1907. 


Percent. 
22.0 

5.3 
25.2 

3.2 
12.1 


Articles. 


32.8 


37. 
39. 


88.8 

48.6 

6.6 

44.9 

1.8 


Glassware 

Fencing  wire 

Tools 

Implements,  agricultural 

Instruments,  musical 

Machinery,  agricultural  and 

water-boring 

Mining  machinery 

Oil,  engine  and  machine 

Vehicles,  carts  and  carriages 
Wax,  parattin  and  stearin  ... 

Wood,  unmanufactured 

Wood,  planed  and  grooved.. 


1906. 


Percent. 

2.6 
40.8 
35.5 
39.4 

9.8 

75.7 
26.2 
81.4 
55.4 
77.6 
83.0 
20.1 


1907. 


Per 


cent. 
4.2 
60.5 
42.8 
44.9 
10.8 

45.0 
17.4 
74.0 
63.5 
68.6 
23.7 
15.3 


The  articles  in  which  our  percental  share  has  increased  to  any  ex- 
tent are  animals  (living),  salad  oil,  fencing  wire,  tools,  agricultural 
implements,  carts,  and  carriages.  While  the  United  States  has  lost 
over  13  per  cent  of  the  trade  m  candles  other  countries  interested  in 
this  supply  have  secured  a  larger  percentage,  the  United  Kingdom 
being  the  chief  gainer,  advancing  from  69.9  per  cent  in  the  first  half 
of  1906  to  79.7  per  cent  in  the  first  half  of  1907.  Our  proportion  of 
the  trade  in  wheat  and  wheaten  flour  has  been  reduced  by  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  being  able  to  supply  at  lower  prices,  and  also 
assisted  by  the  3  per  cent  preferential  tariff. 

The  trade  in  dried  and  bottled  or  tinned  fruits  has  apparently 
changed  hands  considerably,  our  loss  in  the  proportion  of  dried  fruits 

fdng  to  other  foreign  countries  and  in  bottled  fruits  to  the  United 
ingdom.  In  tinned  meats  the  principal  gainers  by  our  loss  in  pro- 
portion of  the  trade  have  been  the  Unitea  Kingdom  and  Australia, 
and  all  other  foreign  countries  have  increased  their  percental  shares. 

OATMEAL,  SUGAR,  AND  MACHINERY — SOLE  AGENCIES. 

Oatmeal  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  effect  of  preferential 
tariff.    Our  loss  of  20  per  cent  of  this  trade  is  more  than  gained  by 
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Canada,  where  the  American  manufacturers  have  established  fac- 
tories for  turning  out  this  product  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
British  colonial  preference.  The  falling  off  in  our  percentage  of 
the  trade  of  sugar  and  sugar  products  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
similar  reduction  in  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  6el- 
^um  and  other  forei^  countries,  while  the  British  colonies  have 
mcreased  their  proportion  of  the  trade. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  features  of  the  half-years'  trade  is  the 
reduction  in  our  share  of  the  trade  on  agricultural  and  water-boring 
machinery.  While  we  have  receded  over  30  per  cent  in  this  trade, 
the  United  Kingdom  has  advanced  her  share  an  equal  amount,  appar- 
ently securing  what  we  have  lost. 

Our  reduced  percental  share  of  the  import  trade  in  this  country  is 
due  more  than  anything  else  to  the  indifference  with  which  American 
manufacturers  view  this  market.  Instead  of  sending  travelers  here  to 
push  their  goods,  British  and  German  firms  are  given  the  sole  agency 
for  British  South  Africa  and  naturally  favor  other  than  American 
goods.  This  "  sole  agency  "  plan  is,  except  in  a  few  instances,  a  mis- 
take. It  means  that  a  mm  here  that  secures  the  sole  agency  of  an 
American  concern  makes  no  effort  whatever  to  advertise  and,  know- 
ing that  there  are  no  competitors  in  the  market,  demands  profits 
ranging,  even  during  these  depressed  times,  of  from  70  to  150  per  cent. 

If  American  manufacturers  would  execute  orders  more  promptly, 
it  would  greatly  facilitate  trade.  Instances  of  great  delay  have  been 
reported  recently  in  which  American  goods  did  not  reach  the  pur- 
chasers here  for  from  twelve  to  seventeen  months  after  the  order  was 
given.  The  principal  delay  was  in  getting  the  goods  to  seaport  and 
on  board  steamer. 

EXPORTS  OF  THE   COUNTRY. 

In  comparison  with  the  imports  for  the  half  year,  the  exports  of 
British  South  Africa  show  a  particularly  healthy  state  of  affairs,  the 
exports  exceeding  the  imports  by  $45,275,015.  The  value  of  the 
exports  of  South  African  produce  for  the  half-year  have  also  in- 
creased when  compared  with  the  exports  for  the  same  period  of  1906 
by  $16,497,356,  or  from  $99,389,523  in  the  first  half  of  1906  to 
$115,886^80  in  the  first  half  of  1907.  The  value  of  the  exports  of 
principal  articles  for  the  first  half  of  1907,  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  first  half  of  1906,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Anroi 

Asbestos  (raw) 

Blasting  compoands 

Buchu  leaves 

Copper  and  brass  ore 

Cotton,  raw 

Diamonds 

Feathers,  ostrich 


1907. 


86,170 

15, 412 

1.562 

35,846 

610,416 

2,078 

22,881,368 

4,377,835 


1906. 


S5,638 

17,  \0b 

2,365 

26,512 

370,223 


20,904,907 
3,225,409 


1907. 


Flowers,  everlasting 

Food  and  drink,  articles 
of 

Gold,  raw,  produce  of  the 
Capie.Transvaal.  Rhode- 
sia, and  Bechuanaland. 

Hides  and  skins 

Wool,  sheep's 


$31,780 
539,977 


69,894,600 
2,277,113 
8,782,672 


1906. 


«20,702 
490,085 


59, 118, 126 
1,613,010 
7,748,835 


HARBOR  OF   DURBAN. 


COMPLETED   PORT  ONE   OF  THE   BEST   IN   SOUTH   AFRICA. 

Consul  E.  S.  Cunningham,  reporting  from  Durban,  states  that  a 
mere  channel  at  that  South  African  port  has  been  converted  into  an 
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ample  and  deep  harbor,  with  safe  navigation  for  all  vessels  up  to  31 
feet  draft.     He  adds: 

The  work  of  forming  a  harbor  at  Durban  (Port  Natal)  was  started 
in  1882  and  continued  until  1906  without  interruption,  costing  about 
$17,000,000,  including  developments  and  equipments.  The  recent 
arrival  and  anchoring  inside  the  harbor  of  a  large  White  Star  liner, 
on  its  regular  trip  from  Australia  to  the  United  Kingdom,  marks  the 
final  disuse  of  the  outer  anchorage.  The  wharfage,  completed  in  1906, 
gives  a  combined  frontage  of  12,185  feet,  which  mcludes  excellent  and 
ample  timber  wharves  and  jetties,  with  a  depth  alongside  of  these  of 
25  feet  at  low  water.  The  improvements  include  eight  commodious  and 
closed  sheds,  capable  of  storing  100,000  tons  of  cargo ;  four  open  sheds 
and  four  smaller  closed  sheds,  as  well  as  a  large  bonded  warehouse, 
which  was  completed  last  year.  The  wharves  are  provided  with  suf- 
ficient movable  and  stationary  cranes  and  capstans.  The  harbor 
department  has  3  steam  tugs,  and  the  private  craft  for  hire  at  the 
harbor  consists  of  3  steam  tugs,  46  cargo,  and  7  ballast  lighters.  The 
department  also  owns  the  largest  floating  dock  in  South  Africa,  capa- 
ble of  raising  a  vessel  of  8,500  tons  net  weight. 

Vessels  entering  the  inner  harbor  are  charged,  exclusive  of  wharf- 
age and  pilotage,  18  cents  for  each  registered  net  ton  up  to  400  tons, 
14  cents  from  400  to  1,500  tons,  8  cents  from  1,500  to  2,000  tons,  and 
4  cents  for  over  2,000  tons.  Merchant  vessels  calling  for  bunker  or 
cargo  coal  only,  the  product  of  Natal,  are  charged  half  the  ordinary 
port  dues,  inclusive  of  light  dues,  or  alternatively  12  cents  per  ton  on 
quantity  up  to  1,000  tons,  and  6  cents  per  ton  for  over  that  amount, 
the  light  dues  being  taxed  at  the  minimum  rate.  AVharf  dues  on  cargo 
landed  or  shipped  is  $1.25  for  every  $486.65  value  and  fractional  pro 
rata,  payable  by  the  consignee  or  shipper,  as  the  case  may  be. 


FRENCH  AFRICA. 

DAHOMEY   AND   IVORY   COAST. 
EXTENT  OF  COMMEUCE  IN   NATl  KAL  KESOIKCES  OF  COLONIES. 

Consular  Clerk  If.  B.  Kirk,  of  Paris,  sends  the  following  informa- 
tion concerning  the  French  African  colonies  of  Dahomey  and  the 
Ivory  Coast: 

Communication  with  the  interior  of  Dahomey  is  maintained  by 
caravans  and  the  uncompleted  railroad.  This  road  is  now  in  opera- 
tion between  Rotonon  and  Paouignan,  and  in  course  of  construction 
to  Parakon,  but  it  will  finally  extend  to  the  Niger  River  and  will 
thus  pass  in  a  northerly  direction  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
colony.  As  this  line  does  not  touch  the  country  around  Porto  Novo, 
which  is  the  best  developed  land  in  all  the  colony,  a  small  railroad  has 
been  constructed  from  Porto  Novo  to  the  interior  city  of  Sakete. 
A  branch  line  of  the  main  road  parallels  the  coast  to  Segbahone, 
touching  the  seaport  of  Ouidah. 

Dahomey  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  and  scientific  cul- 
tivation is  still  in  the  early  stages;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  its 
fertile  ground  can  not  furnish  many  valuable,  useful  tropical  prod- 
ucts, such  as  palm  oil,  copra,  rubber,  manioc,  cocoa,  cotton,  mil- 
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let,  yam,  and  corn.  The  extraction  of  oil  from  the  palm  is  the 
largest  of  the  industries,  especially  in  the  district  around  Porto  Novo. 
The  oil  exports  in  1904  amounted  to  18,411,000  pounds,  valued 
at  $726,805,  and  in  1905,  due  to  the  poor  crop,  to  only  $462,398, 
representing  12,402,000  pounds.  In  the  last  few  years  the  natives 
have  become  most  adept  at  adulteration,  and  this  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  Buyers  of  the  large  houses  have  established 
supervision  to  prevent  this  adulteration.  Palm-kernel  exports  were 
$1,053,658  and  $759,063  in  the  respective  years  1904  and  1905.  The 
cultivation  of  the  cocoanut  tree  is  in  its  infancy,  but  the  experiment 
has  proved  most  satisfactory.  The  exports  of  copra  in  1904  amounted 
to  500,000  pounds.  "  The  Association  of  Colonial  Cotton  "  has  been 
formed,  and  many  tests  have  been  made  in  growing  the  fiber  in 
Dahomey.  The  results  were  satisfactory,  and  with  more  care  in 
the  cultivation  it  is  expected  to  be  the  equal  of  American  cotton. 
The  culture  of  the  rubber  tree  is  being  introduced  and  bids  fair  to 
succeed.  There  is  a  large  plantation  of  cacao  at  Zaguando,  and  the 
exports  in  1905  were  20,900  pounds.  Maize  is  being  exported,  and 
in  the  interior  large  fields  of  millet  and  yams  are  under  cultivation. 
The  exports  from  Dahomey  for  1905  aggregated  $1,473,391,  a  loss 
of  $679,719  from  the  year  previous,  while  the  imports  were  $2,071,377, 
a  gain  of  $9,898.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  importation  of  textiles, 
caused  by  the  hea^'y  buying  of  the  large  houses,  who  are  going  after 
this  trade  which  before  they  had  neglected. 

IVORY    COAST    TRADE. 

The  exports  of  the  Ivory  Coast  Colony  are  simply  those  that  can  be 
obtained  from  her  forests.  The  palm  tree  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  thrives  most  luxuriously ;  but  the  extraction  of  the  oil  is 
most  crudely  done  and  the  waste  is  great.  The  exportation  of  palm 
oil  amounted  in  1905  to  7,196,000  pounds  only,  against  12,848,000 
pounds  in  1904  and  13,581,000  pounds  in  1902.  Of  palm  kernels  the 
exports  for  these  respective  years  amounted  to  6,942,000,  7,405,000, 
and  7,517,000  pounds.  The  great  drought  of  1905  was  the  cause  of  the 
reduction  that  year.  Marseille  receives  the  majority  of  these  prod- 
ucts, and  Liverpool  and  Hamburg  the  remainder.  The  kola  tree 
grows  mainly  in  the  uplands  and  the  fruit  is  mostly  consumed  by  the 
Sudanese. 

Rubber  is  most  abundant,  the  principal  varieties  produced  being 
"  red  nigger,"  "  white  nigger  cake,"  "  twist,"  "  hard  lump,"  "  hard 
cake,"  and  "  knuckle  cake.^'  England  takes  about  nine  times  as  much 
rubber  from  the  Ivory  Coast  as  does  France,  and  Germany  half  as 
much  as  France.  The  Ivory  Coast  rubber  exports  amounted  in  1905 
to  1,198  tons,  against  1,690  tons  in  1904,  while  the  exports  in  the  same 
period  from  the  Gold  Coast  (English)  amounted  to  1,141  and  1,822 
tons,  respectively.  The  drought  also  caused  a  diminution  in  rubber 
production. 

The  imports  of  the  Ivory  Coast  Colony  in  1905  amounted  to  $2,681,- 
800,  against  $3,007,593  in  1904;  the  exports  to  $1,473,700,  against 
$1,985,341.  The  United  States  supplied  goods  to  the  colony  to  the 
extent  of  only  $65,920,  of  which  $2,170  were  manufactures,  $6,601 
were  mineral  products,  $53,687  vegetable  products,  and  $3,462  animal 
products. 
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MARKET  POSSIBILITIES. 
AMERICAN  GOODS  SELLING  DESPITE  TRADE  OBSTACLES. 

Consul  J.  G.  Carter,  of  Tamatave,  states  that  in  1906  France  con- 
trolled 88.63  per  cent  of  Madagascar's  commerce,  Germany  6.91  per 
cent,  and  England  2.64  per  cent,  while  the  United  States  controlled 
only  0.31  per  cent.    Mr.  Carter  continues : 

Until  the  French  occupation  of  the  colony  in  1896  American  cotton 
goods  had  held  sway  for  over  thirty  years,  the  loss  of  the  business 
being  caused  by  the  prohibitive  tariflp  imposed  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. In  1906  the  United  States  sent  only  $43.61  worth  of  cotton 
goods  to  Madagascar,  while  France  monopolized  the  trade  in  cotton 
and  other  woven  fabrics.  Since  the  withdrawal  of  American  cottons 
from  this  market  the  impression  that  a  prohibitive  tariflP  has  been 
placed  upon  all  American  goods  has  gained  a  very  strong  and  general 
influence.  This  influence  has  been  maintained  partly  because  of  the 
high  tariflp  placed  upon  American  cottons  and  the  failure  of  the 
average  merchant  to  investigate  the  real  provisions  of  the  French 
tariflp  as  applied  to  American  goods,  and  the  personal  contact  of 
European  commercial  representatives,  who  never  lose  an  opportunity 
to  advise  against  considering  an  order  for  American  goods  upoci 
which  there  is  a  "  prohibitive  tariflT." 

American  manufacturers  seeking  business  in  Madagascar  should 
state  what  the  duty  and  freight  on  a  given  amount  of  certain  articles 
will  be.  The  average  merchant  does  not  need  so  much  to  be  lectured 
on  the  superiority  of  American  goods.  The  chief  consideration  with 
him,  so  far  as  American  goods  are  concerned,  is  tariflp  and  freight, 
and  if  correspondents  would  dwell  more  along  that  line  better  results 
would  probably  be  realized.  Those  merchants  who  have  recently 
placed  orders  for  American  goods  did  so  after  having  their  tariflp  and 
freight  misapprehensions  removed.  The  American  manufacturer  is 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  being  so  far  away  and  attempting  to 
compete  with  the  European  manufacturer,  who  has  his  representa- 
tive and  goods  on  the  ground. 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES — NEED  OF  AMERICAN   IMPORTING  HOUSES. 

The  lack  of  a  direct  freight  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Madagascar  and  the  absence  of  American  ships  in  these  waters  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  small  importation  of  Ajnerican  ^ods.  There 
are  no  Ajnerican  importing  firms  in  Madagascar,  and  if  a  merchant 
or  an  individual  desires  to  place  a  small  order — no  matter  how  small — 
the  minimum  freight  rate  of  $7.72  must  necessarily  be  considered 
before  ordering.  Such  articles  as  corn  crushers,  shellers,  rice  huUers, 
tools,  etc.,  which  are  in  demand,  can  not  be  supplied  by  American 
firms,  because  nobody  imports  them  in  large  quantities,  and  the  aver- 
age buyer  can  not  pay  a  freight  of  $7.72,  which  in  a  number  of  cases 
would  be  more  than  the  cost  of  the  article.  A  parcels  post  service 
between  the  United  States  and  France  and  its  colonies  would  greatly 
relieve  the  situation.  The  leading  European  firms,  as  a  rule,  have 
their  chief  bureaus  in  Tamatave,  with  branch  agencies  in  the  other 
/principal  towns,  and  their  goods  are  shipped  in  large  lots. 
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The  prevailing  conditions  in  Madagascar  necessarily  demand  a 
representation  oi  American  manufacturers  in  the  colony  before  its 
trade  with  the  United  States  can  compare  favorably  with  that  of  the 
French,  English,  and  German  firms.  Most  of  the  retail  business  is 
done  by  Chmese  and  Indians,  who,  while  having  no  preference  as  to 
from  whom  they  buy  goods,  prefer  to  deal  direct  with  the  man  on 
the  ground. 

The  trade  in  Madagascar  will  not  justify  the  establishing  of  a  firm 
carrying  any  one  class  of  American  manufactures,  but  several  dif- 
ferent classes  of  manufacturers  could  with  profit  establish  a  bureau 
that  would  compete  favorably  with  the  general  importing  firms  of 
Europe.  Every  importer  in  Madagascar  carries  on  a  general  export 
business,  and  the  continued  increases  in  the  annual  export  figures 
during  the  past  few  years  indicate  that  the  exports  offer  greater 
future  prospects  than  do  the  imports. 

AMERICAN   SHIPS   NEEDED CLASSES   OF   GOODS   IN    DEMAND. 

In  considering  competition  by  American  manufacturers  with  those 
of  other  nationalities  in  Madagascar  the  matter  of  shipping  accom- 
modation is  of  serious  concern,  both  as  to  cost  and  time.  Inasmuch 
as  Madagascar's  trade  of  itself  is  insufficient  to  warrant  the  establish- 
ing of  a  direct  line  of  steamers  from  the  United  States,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  trade  in  East  Africa,  Zanzibar,  and  that  in  the 
Red  Sea,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  needs  to  be  looked  after,  and  by  so  doing 
the  Madagascar  trade,  together  with  that  of  Mauritius,  Reunion,  and 
other  islands  in  the  west  Indian  Ocean  could  be  jointly  and  profitably 
considered.  It  is  conclusive  in  the  case  of  Madagascar  that  the  grant- 
ing of  a  ship  subsidy,  or  some  other  action,  is  sorely  needed,  in  order 
to  cause  the  American  flag  to  float  more  numerously  upon  foreign 
waters,  in  justification  of  the  present  assistance  given  American  manu- 
facturers oy  the  maintenance  of  consulates  and  other  commercial 
representation  in  foreign  countries. 

While  at  present  nearly  all  classes  of  American  goods  can  be  sold 
in  Madagascar,  there  are  some  articles  which  are  especially  in  de- 
mand. Because  of  the  recognized  superiority  of  the  American  prod- 
uct and  favorable  duty  on  same,  the  following  classes  have  recently 
gained  consideration,  and  if  properly  pushed  will  meet  with  much 
success  and  be  the  means  oi  opening  a  market  for  other  goods, 
namely:  Sewing  machines  (best  quality),  typewriters,  shoes,  cement, 
canned  goods  of  all  kinds,  motors,  liquors,  lieer,  household  goods,  and 
agricultural  machinery  and  tools. 


Messageries  Maritimes  Steamship  Company's  line,  pr 
single  package  exceeds  l-J  tons  in  weight,  the  reduced  rate  being  $6.75, 
plus  10  per  cent  per  cubic  meter,  or  $8.68  per  1,000  kilograms,  accord- 
ing to  tne  convenience  of  the  vessel.  The  rates  apply  to  machinery 
shipped  at  Havre,  St.  Nazaire,  Pauillac,  and  Marseille  for  Majunga, 
Diego,  Suarez,  and  Tamatave. 

AMERICAN  GOODS  THAT  HAVE  ALREADY  OBTAINED  A  MARKET. 

Orders  have  been  recently  placed  by  two  merchants  of  Tamatave 
for  high-grade  American  shoes.  One  of  these  merchants  makes  a 
specialty  of  handling  high-grade  shoes,  and  is  at  present  doing  a  good 
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business  with  the  English  makes.  This  same  merchant  is  in  corre- 
spondence with  a  leading  American  sewing  machine  manufacturing 
company,  with  a  view  to  handling  their  goods.  One  of  the  leading 
firms  in  Tamatave  has  accepted  the  agency  for  an  American  type- 
writer company,  and  indications  are  that  a  good  business  will  be  done 
in  such  goods.  Another  merchant  at  Tamatave,  who  has  always 
given  American  goods  favorable  consideration,  has  recently  received 
a  large  consignment  of  American  canned  goods.  He  has  also  ac- 
cepted the  agency  for  a  leading  American  metal  bed  manufacturing 
company  ana  has  ordered  a  consignment  of  beds. 

At  present  there  are  no  motor  boats  in  Madagascar.  A  French 
"  motogodille  "  was  imported,  which  proved  unsatisfactory.  Since 
then  two  orders  have  been  placed  for  American  motor  boats,  one  of 
which  is  for  the  dissatisfied  purchaser  of  the  French  motogodille. 
The  arrival  of  these  American  motor  boats  is  awaited  with  much 
interest,  and  if  they  prove  satisfactory  it  will  probably  mark  the 
beginning  of  an  extensive  purchase  of  motor  boats  throughout  the 
colony.  J^A  list  of  persons  interested  in  motor  boats  in  Tamatave 
is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

A  prominent  dealer  in  T^^matave  has  expressed  an  intention  of 
greatly  enlarring  his  store  next  year,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in 
an  exclusive  Tine  of  American  agricultural  implements  and  tools  of 
all  kinds.  Another  merchant  [names  of  both  the  foregoing  are  on 
file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures]  has  gone  into  the  rice  business 
on  a  large  scale.  He  endeavors  to  control  the  output  of  all  the  rice 
fields  of  the  interior,  and  as  there  are  no  rice-hulling  machines  in 
the  colony  he  will  endeavor  to  supply  the  demand  with  improved 
American  rice  hullers.  He  has  already  made  arrangements  with  an 
American  firm  to  send  him  a  sample  machine,  and  expects  to  place 
many  orders. 

ENCOURAGING   PROSPECTS   FOR    GROWTH   OF   FOREIGN    TRADE. 

While  Madagascar  must  be  given  credit  for  having  increased  its 
foreign  commerce  308  per  cent  witliiii  the  past  ten  years,  the  large 
territory  of  34(),500  square  miles  and  its  vast  resources  should  have  a 
productive  power  sufficient  to  create  a  hirger  demand  for  foreign 
goods.  The  chief  causes  for  the  slow  development  of  the  colony  have 
been  the  lack  of  incentive  interest  among  the  natives  and  the  little  en- 
couragement given  to  the  development  of  industries  in  the  island. 
The  wants  oi  the  natives  have  always  been  few  and  insufficient  to 
create  an  incentive  for  labor,  and  as  no  serious  and  systematic  efforts 
have  been  put  forth  in  encouraging  a  higher  life  among  them,  both 
the  consuming  and  productive  forces  of  the  colony  have  remained 
inferior  and  advanced  slowly.  Considering  the  conditions  mentioned, 
signs  for  future  development  are  very  encouraging,  especially  as 
shown  by  the  distribution  of  population  and  the  more  uniform  devel- 
opment of  the  different  sections  of  the  island.  The  natives  are  leav- 
ing the  sections  along  the  east  coast,  where  the  soil  is  not  adapted  to 
agriculture,  and  going  more  to  the  interior  and  plains  along  the 
southeast  and  west  coasts. 

ROADS   AND    INDUSTRIES. 

A  most  promising  feature  of  the  future  prospects  for  the  material 
development  of  Madagascar  is  the  tendency  of  the  colonial  govern- 
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ment  to  extend  its  roads.  The  railroad  which  was  begun  from 
Tananarivo  to  the  east  coast  is  being  pushed  rapidly,  and  when  com- 
pleted to  Tamatave  will  be  about  251  miles  in  length.  A  survey  is 
now  being  made  for  a  public  road  from  Tamatave  into  the  north-cen- 
tral timber,  rubber,  and  agricultural  section,  called  the  district  of 
Ambatondrazaka.  This  road,  when  completed,  will  be  200  miles 
long  and  will  be  the  means  of  transporting  to  Tamatave  much  prod- 
uce which  heretofore  had  no  means  of  exportation.  A  road  of  217 
miles  is  also  in  course  of  construction  from  Tananarivo  to  the  large 
lake  of  Alaotra,  in  the  north-central  section  of  the  island.  This  lake 
serves  as  a  natural  source  of  irrigation  for  the  many  rice  fields  in 
that  section. 

Much  interest  has  been  recently  revived  in  the  precious  stones  in 
Madagascar,  and  the  following  statistics  show  the  exports  during 
1906  in  kilos  of  2.2  pounds : 


Corundum 243, 280 

Tourmaline: 

Yellow  and  yellowish 5,212 

Green 1,416 

Yellow  and  rase •. 1,000 

Beryl 1,350 


Garnet  almandin 1, 135 

Quartz  (rose) 1,000 

Rubillites 802 

Other  precious  stones 18. 301 


Total  (kilos) 272,996 


During  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  Association  Cotonnifere 
Coloniale  has  been  putting  forth  efforts  to  promote  the  growth  of 
cotton  in  all  Frencn  colonies.  In  Madagascar  inducements  were 
offered  to  the  extent  of  the  association's  agreeing  to  transport  all  cot- 
ton grown  in  the  colony  to  Havre  and  have  it  sold  at  the  oest  market 
prices  without  expense  to  the  producer  or  consignor.  Up  until  now 
there  have  been  no  consignments  of  cotton  from  Madagascar  for 
market,  but  several  consignments  have  been  made  for  experiment. 

IMI'ORTANT   CONCESSION    GRANTED NATIVE    FIBER    PLANTS. 

A  large  concession,  containing  44,687  acres  of  fertile  land,  has 
recently  been  granted  by  the  colonial  government  to  a  resident  of 
Tamatave,  and  if  present  plans  are  carried  out  they  will  add  much 
to  the  future  progress  of  the  colony.  At  Sashwah,  m  the  concession, 
about  16  miles  from  Tamatave,  are  several  waterfalls,  estimated  to 
be  capable  of  furnishing  not  less  than  20,000  horsepower.  This  water 
power  is  to  be  converted  into  electricity  and  conducted  by  means  of  a 
cable  to  Tamatave,  which  is  to  be  lighted  by  electricity,  according 
to  a  contract  between  the  colonial  government  and  the  concessionaire. 
The  contract  provides  for  not  less  than  300  small  street  lights  and  300 
lights  for  government  buildings,  each  light  to  be  16  candlepower  and 
to  cost  $1.54  a  month.  Besides  the  government  contract  nearly  all 
of  the  business  establishments  and  many  residents  have  expressed 
the  intention  of  having  the  electric  lights  installed. 

The  land  in  the  concession  is  more  or  less  covered  with  the  many 
different  kinds  of  fibers  growing  wild  in  the  colony,  such  as  cyperus 
(which  is  the  real  Egyptian"  papyrus  "),abocca,  bromelia,  pandanus, 
malvacea  (vegetable  silk),  ficus,  ravenalia,  fofotia,  aloe,  and  other 
species.  The  bromelia  is  the  famous  fiber  from  which  Paraguay 
hammocks  are  made,  and  is  said  to  be  verv  strong,  but  so  soft  and 
flexible  that  hammocks  made  from  it  can  be  neatly  folded  and  put 
into  one's  pocket. 

The  new  road  from  Tamatave  to  Ambatondrazaka  will  cross  a 
great  portion  of  this  concession,  and,  besides  this,  the  Ivonaros  River 
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wUl  serve  as  a  means  of  transportation  for  the  fibers  into  Tamatave, 
where  it  is  planned  to  operate  a  large  fiber  manufacturing  plant 
While  the  plans  have  been  admirably  worked  out,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  capital  for  putting  them  into  operation  has  not  been  raised, 
and  the  promoter  and  holder  of  the  concession  is  soliciting  aid  and 
assistance,  and  has  expressed  a  desire  to  have  American  capitalists 
and  American  electrical  and  fiber  machinery  manufacturers  become 
interested  in  his  undertaking.  [Address  of  concessionaire  is  on  file 
in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


MOROCCO. 

PETROLEUM  AT  TANGIER. 
MODIFICATIONS  OF  REGULATIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  STORAGE. 

Mr.  Samuel  R.  Gummer6,  American  minister  to  Morocco,  reports 
from  Tangier  that  the  German  charg6  d'affaires  has  written  to  the 
President  of  the  Sanitary  Council  to  inform  him  that  his  Government 
proposes  to  make  the  following  modifications  in  the  "  Regulations 
for  the  storage  of  petroleum  at  Tangier  "  in  order  to  make  the  said 
regulations  conform  to  the  German  consular  law  in  force  in  Morocco, 
section  5 :  To  replace,  at  the  first  and  second  infractions,  the  word 
"  prison  "  by  the  word  "  detention,"  and  to  replace,  at  the  third  in- 
fraction, the  closing  of  the  establishment  by  the  confiscation  of  the 
petroleum  stored  in  contravention  of  the  regulation,  and  to  add,  if 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient,  the  menace  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  authorization  given  for  opening  the  depot. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

CANADA. 

VANCOUVER  ISLAND   DEVELOPMENT. 
AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE — WHALE  FISHING  AND  COAST  GUARDING. 

Consul  A.  E.  Smith,  writing  from  Victoria,  sends  the  following 
particulars  of  the  opening  up  of  the  resources  of  the  British  (Colum- 
bian island  of  Vancouver: 

An  American  syndicate,  with  timber  limits  on  the  southwest  por- 
tion of  Vancouver  Island,  are  constructing  a  logging  railroad  several 
miles  in  length  from  their  working  station  to  Jordan  River,  near 
Port  Renfrew,  where  shipments  can  be  made.  A  large  installment 
of  railway  material  with  logging  engine  from  Puget  Sound  has 
been  forwarded  to  that  destination.  Another  American  syndicate, 
which  controls  the  June  group  of  copper  mines  on  Quatsino  Sound, 
are  putting  new  energy  into  the  development  of  their  mines,  which 
are  some  distance  from  tidewater,  and  have  not  till  recently  been 
actively  operated.  To  bring  the  ore  from  up  Quatsino  arm  to  the 
wharf  it  has  been  decided  to  put  in  several  miles  of  railroad,  for 
which  a  large  quantity  of  steel  rails  and  railroad  iron  from  the 
States  has  arrived. 

Trade  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  has  also  received 
great  impetus  by  the  successful  operations  of  the  Pacific  Whaling 
Company,  with  stations  on  Berkley  and  Kyuquot  sounds.  Whales 
seem  to  be  getting  more  plentiful  than  ever.  Five  a  day  is  almost 
an  ordinary  catch.  In  September  nine  of  these  deep-sea  mammals 
were  captured  in  one  day. 

ISLAND  CONNECTIONS — ^IMPROVING  LIFE-SAVING  SERVICE. 

The  Great  Northern  Railroad  Company  has  decided  to  add  another 
to  its  long  list  of  subsidiary  lines,  scattered  from  St.  Paul  to  the 
Pacific  coast  and  throughout  British  Columbia.  The  Great  North- 
ern now  runs  cars  into  Vancouver  from  Seattle  over  the  Vancouver 
and  Yukon  Railroad,  and  is  building  the  Vancouver,  Victoria  and 
Eastern  Kaihvay  from  Phoenix  to  the  coast.  It  was  officially  an- 
nounced that  the  Victoria  Terminal  and  Ferry  Raih'oad,  running 
from  Clovcrdale  and  Port  Guichon  to  this  city,  would,  so  far  as 
the  line  on  the  niainhmd  is  concerned,  connectin<2:  witli  the  Seattle 
and  Montana  Railroad  Company,  be  transferred  to  the  Great  North- 
ern Railroad  Company  on  October  14. 

The  following  improvement  is  now  near  completion,  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Vancouver  Island,  the  result  of  the  terrible  Valen- 
cia disaster:  a  trail  15  feet  wide  and  nearly  40  miles  in  length, 
from  Banfield  Creek  to  Cape  Beale  light-house,  skirting  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  island  coast,  the  scene  of  the  wrecks  of  the 
American  steamer  Valencia  and  American  bark  Coloma.  An  addi- 
tional light  has  also  been  erected  at  Pachena  Point.  An  American 
self-propelling  lifeboat,  3G  feet  in  length,  built  in  New  Jersey,  has 
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been  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,  and  is  to  be  kept  in  instant 
readiness  for  service,  and  thus  endeavor  to  prevent  the  annual  loss 
of  life  during  the  fierce  storms  prevalent  during  the  winter  months 
at  the  approaches  to  the  western  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  San  Juan 
de  Fuca. 


STATISTICS  OF  ONTARIO. 
TAXES,  WEALTH,  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  PROVINCE. 

According  to  Consul  A.  G.  Seyfert,  of  CoUingwood,  the  municipal 
statistics  of  Ontario  Province  have  just  been  issued,  including  popu- 
lation, assessed  values,  taxation,  and  debts: 

The  population,  2,141,771,  is  an  increase  of  40,511  over  1905  and  a 
decrease  of  41,176  from  1901,  when  the  last  census  was  taken.  The 
rural  population  is  1,052,844;  urban,  507,205;  cities,  581,722.  The 
population  of  the  cities  during  the  year  has  increased  23,734.  In  the 
rural  districts  there  was  a  decrease  of  8,174.  The  urban,  or  town, 
population  shows  an  increase  for  the  year  of  24,751.  This  indicates 
that  the  shifting  of  the  population  is  from  the  country  to  the  town 
and  city. 

The  total  assessed  value  for  the  province  is  $1,103,502,692  and  the 
taxes  imposed  upon  this  valuation  for  all  purposes,  including  schools, 
were  $18,013,945,  or  at  the  rate  of  16.3  mills  on  the  dollar,  or  $8.41 
per  capita.  The  rate  in  the  rural  district  is  10.9  mills,  or  $6.07  per 
head;  in  the  town,  22.5  mills,  or  $8.18  per  head;  in  the  city,  22.6 
mills,  or  $12.85  per  head.  The  per  capita  tax  is  $i4.67  higher  in  the 
city  than  in  the  town  and  $6.78  higher  per  head  than  in  the  rural 
districts.  Ontario  has  18  cities,  with  a  population  ranging  from 
10,000  to  253,720.  The  assessed  valuation  lor  taxable  purposes  of  the 
cities  is  $330,518,694.  Upon  this  a  tax  of  $14,142,322  was  levied  dur- 
ing the  year  1906.  The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  18  cities  is 
$51,188,027,  or  $88  per  head. 


MEXICO. 

FOREIGN   COMMERCE  OF  REPUBLIC. 
IXCERASE   SHOWN    IN    IM POUTS,   lUJT  DECREASE   IN   EXPORTS. 

El  Economista  Mexicano  states  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1906-7 
the  total  foreign  trade  of  Mexico  amounted  to  $481,381,398  (Mexican 
dollar=49.8  cents),  divided  as  follows:  Imports,  $233,363,388;  ex- 
ports, $248,018,010.  As  compared  with  figures  for  1905-6,  there  was 
an  increase  in  imports  amounting  to  $13,358,633  and  a  decrease  in 
exports  to  the  value  of  $23,120,799.  The  exports  of  articles  by  classes 
for  1906-7  show  the  following  diflFerences  as  compared  with  1905-6: 


I   Increase. 

MiiMTjil  prnducts 

Ve>,'e'tnl)l«'  ]»r()(liicts    S8, 882, 239 

Aiiiiual  pnxliuMs 

Mannfiictures 788, 052 

Othrr 243, 588 


Decrease. 


$:J2, 463,  IM 
57i,'497 


9,913,879 


33,034,678 
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Of  the  decrease  in  mineral  exports,  silver  contributed  to  the  extent 
of  $25,538,293  and  gold  to  the  amount  of  $7,822,063.  In  other  metals 
the  exports  increased  in  value  $897,175. 


REGISTRATION  OF  TRADE-MARKS. 
AMERICAN    ARTICLES   SHOITLD   BE    PROPERLY   PROTECTED. 

Vice-Consul  Neill  E.  Pressly,  of  Tampico,  reports  that  many  arti- 
cles of  American  manufacture  sold  in  Mexico  are  not  properly  pro- 
tected by  a  registration  of  their  trade-marks  in  that  country.  The 
vice-consul  adds: 

This  fact  is  being  taken  advantage  of  by  certain  persons  who  are 
profiting  at  the  expense  of  the  rightful  owners  of  American  trade- 
marks by  registering  the  same  in  their  own  favor.  All  owners  of 
patents,  copyrights,  trade-marks,  or  other  means  of  protection  of 
their  goods  or  productions  who  are  seeking  a  market  in  Mexico  should 
protect  their  interests  without  delay  by  such  a  re^stration  of  their 
trade-marks  or  distinctive  names  or  patents  as  the  Mexican  law  may 
provide.  ' 


NATIONAL  REVENUE. 
YEARLY  INCREASES  IN  CASH  RECEIPTS  OF  REPI'BLIC. 

C!onsul-General  A.  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  of  Mexico  City,  reports  that 
the  following  interesting  figures,  showing  the  yearly  increase  in  the 
cash  revenue  of  the  Federal  Government  of  Mexico  in  fiscal  years 
since  1895,  have  recently  been  made  public,  the  amounts  being  in 
United  States  currency: 


189.V96 $25,265,785 

1896-97 25,  750,  314 

1897-98 26,  348, 002 

1898-99 30. 068. 806 


1899-1900  -_  $32, 130,  538 

1900-1901  ->  31, 499, 402 

1901-2 33, 073, 524 

1902-3 38,  Oil,  708 


1903-4 $43,236,900 

1904^ 41,041,943 

1905-6 50,  986,  311 

1906-7 56, 500,  000 


PANAMA. 

INDUSTRIAL   DEVELOPMENT. 
BRIGHT  FUTURE  FOR  BOCAS  DEL  TORO — AGRICULTURAL  WEALTH. 

Consul  James  C.  Kellogg,  reporting  from  Colon,  states  that  the 
port  of  Bocas  del  Toro  will  in  a  few  years  become  one  of  well  recog- 
nized importance.  Concerning  its  improvement  and  the  general  in- 
dustrial progress  in  Panama,  he  writes: 

The  nearness  of  the  harbor  of  Bocas  del  Toro  to  Colon,  and  there- 
fore to  the  Isthmian  Canal  Zone,  makes  it  very  likely  that  such  fine 
bodies  of  water  as  the  Chiriqui  and  Almirante  bays  will  be  utilized 
during  and  after  the  construction  of  the  great  Isthmian  waterway. 
The  bay  of  Chiriqui  extends  from  Bocas  del  Toro  to  its  farthest 
point,  about  60  miles,  and  is  about  12  miles  wide.  It  is  a  safe  harbor 
for  vessels  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  can  accommodate  a  great  num- 
ber at  a  time.  Another  reason  why  Bocas  del  Toro  will  become  of 
more  importance  is  that  it  is  the  most  northern  port  of  Panama  on 
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the  Atlantic  Ocean  side,  its  northern  limit  being  the  boundary  line 
between  Panama  and  Costa  Sica;  also  because  it  is  within  63  miles 
of  the  busy  harbor  of  Port  Limon,  Costa  Bica. 

The  question  of  the  location  of  the  boundary  line  between  the 
Bei)ublic  of  Panama  and  Costa  Eica  involves  what  is  known  as  the 
Sixiola  district,  on  the  Sixiola  Kiver.  In  this  district  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  have  been  planted  with  bananas,  and  the 
banana  shipments  through  Bocas  del  Toro  will  probably  be  doubled 
within  the  next  two  years. 

NEW  SHIPPING  WHARF  OF  CONCRETE  AND  STEEL. 

The  United  Fruit  Company  has  obtained  privileges  from  the 
Panama  Government  for  the  erection  of  a  large  concrete  and  steel 
wharf  and  warehouse  at  a  point  known  as  Almirante,  a  few  miles  by 
water  from  Bocas  del  Toro;  also  the  ri^ht  to  build  and  operate  a 
railroad  from  Almirante  to  the  Banana  River,  and  thence  to  connect 
with  the  company's  railroads  in  the  Changuinola  district^  where  they 
have  extensive  banana  plantations.  This  line  of  railroad  from 
Almirante  to  Chanffuinola  is  about  13  miles  in  length  and  will  be 
completed  about  February,  1908.  From  Changuinola  the  railroad 
crosses  the  Sixiola  Eiver  and  enters  the  new  banana  country  of  Sixi- 
ola, from  whence  the  fruit  will  go  to  the  wharf  at  Almirante,  where  it 
is  expected  that  one  steamer  a  day  will  be  loaded. 

The  United  Fruit  Company  has  a  contract  with  the  Panama  Gov- 
ernment for  the  filling  in  of  the  town  of  Bocas  del  Toro,  the  raising 
of  the  houses  to  the  required  grade,  the  installation  of  a  sewer  system, 
and  the  building  of  a  sea  wall.  The  sea  wall  and  the  sewer  system 
have  already  been  completed.  The  work  of  filling  in  the  town  is  now 
progressing  rapidly  and  will  soon  be  finished.  The  contract  calls 
for  a  number  of  new  streets,  avenues,  gutters,  sidewalks,  etc.  After 
Bocas  del  Toro  has  had  these  improvements  completed,  together  with 
the  sanitary  cleaning  now  progressing  under  the  direction  of  the 
American  sanitary  authorities  of  the  Canal  Zone,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
healthiest  towns  on  the  coast.     Even  now  it  is  healthy. 

THRIVING   BANANA    INDUSTRY. 

Wliile  the  cultivation  of  bananas  is  the  principal  industry  of  this 
district,  the  acreage  of  which  is  increasing  from  year  to  year,  their 
cultivation  alone  is  bound  to  increase  commercial  interest.  More 
attention  is  also  being  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  following  prod- 
ucts :  Cocoa,  at  present  ^own  only  by  the  natives,  w^ho  dry  the  staple 
in  the  sun  instead  of  using  special  apparatus;  rubber,  which  is  now 
produced  on  a  small  scale,  but  with  proper  attention  could  be  devel- 
oped into  a  paying  industry.  Rubber  grows  wild  in  the  interior  of 
this  district,  especially  in  the  Talamanca  Valley  and  in  the  Cricanola 
country,  from  which  districts  it  is  brought  to  Bocas  del  Toro  by  the 
Indian  traders  and  sold  to  merchants  who  ship  it  to  Europe.  Sar- 
saparilla  is  not  cultivated,  but  ffrows  wild  in  great  abundance  in  the 
interior,  where  it  is  gatliered  by  natives.  Vanilla  grows  well,  but 
great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  curing  the  beans  owing  to  the 
extreme  dampness  of  the  cliniato. 

The  cultivation  of  cocoanuts  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  best  pay- 
ing propositions.  There  have  been  only  small  quantities  of  cocoa- 
nuts  shipped  from  here  this  year;    partly  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
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certain  places  the  trees  seem  to  be  attacked  by  a  peculiar  disease, 
becoming  stunted  and  the  leaves  turning  yellow.  Particularly  is  this 
so  in  neighboring  islands,  while  in  the  other  portions  of  the  district 
they  appear  to  bear  very  well.  There  is  a  great  waste  of  this  prod- 
uct, as  very  few  of  the  natives,  even  those  who  own  cocoanut  "  walks^" 
take  the  trouble  to  collect  the  nuts.  Occasionally  cocoanut  oil  is 
made  by  the  natives,  partly  for  their  own  use  and  partly  for  sale  in 
the  shops.  This  is  the  pure  oil  and  has  not  undergone  any  process 
of  adulteration  and  is  used  most  commonly  for  cooking  purposes. 
The  preparation  of  cocoanut  oil  and  copra  should  be  a  profitable 
industry. 

SUGAR,  A^GETABLES,  AND  MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

Sugar  cane  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  bv  the  natives.  It  also 
grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  the  district.  The  cultivation  of  sugar 
cane  for  manufacturing  alcohol  or  sugar  would  be  highly  profitable, 
especially  as  the  tariff  on  sugar  products,  which  are  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  liquors,  has  been  raised  to  $2.50  for  110  pounds. 

Henequin  grows  wild,  but  could  be  cultivated  extensively.  It  is 
not  believed,  however,  that  the  fiber  is  quite  as  good  as  that  grown  in 
Mexico  or  Manila.  Yen-sen  has  been  found  wild  in  one  or  two 
localities.  Its  cultivation  has  begun,  results  promising  to  be  satis- 
factory. Yams,  yucca,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  onions,  sweet  potatoes,  rad- 
ishes, and  many  other  varieties  are  grown  here,  chiefly  by  Chinese 
gardeners  who  have  truck  farms  short  distances  from  town.  The 
natives  living  in  the  surrounding  country  cultivate  only  a  few  vege- 
tables for  their  own  needs.  Here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic, 
the  amount  of  vegetables  grown  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  people; 
therefore  there  are  fine  openings  for  intelligent  farming. 

Coal  of  good  grades  cniefly  bituminous,  is  found,  and  farther  in 
the  interior  gold  and  copper  have  been  discovered.  While  cattle 
abound  in  the  interior,  the  ranges  are  small  as  compared  with  those 
in  the  neighboring  province  of  Chiriqui,  which  contains  the  largest 
number  of  cattle  of  any  of  the  provinces  of  Panama.  The  tortoise- 
shell  turtle  is  found  in  large  numbers  along  the  coast  and  constitutes 
a  large  source  of  income  to  this  district. 


PORTO  RICO. 

RESOURCES  OF  THE  ISLAND. 
OUTLINE    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    AND    COMMERCIAL    CONDITIONS. 

Special  Agent  Arthur  B.  Butman,  in  writing  upon  the  commercial 
and  industrial  resources  of  Porto  Rico,  states  that  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  renders  the  island  particularly  adaptable  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, especially  where  the  rainfall  is  abundant.  In  those  portions 
where  there  is  a  lack  of  rain  a  system  of  scientific  irrigation  is  now 
under  investigation  by  an  official  of  the  United  States  Reclamation 
Service.    Mr.  Butman  continues: 

The  three  great  productive  crops  of  Porto  Rico  are  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  coffee.  Sugar  is  now  the  principal  product,  amounting  in  1906 
to  205,000  tons,  an  increase  or  200  per  cent  in  the  past  five  years. 
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In  fact,  the  land  suitable  for  sugar  cane  is  practically  all  under  culti- 
vation at  the  present  time,  giving  employment  to  a  great  many  people 
and  representing  an  investment  of  many  millions  of  dollars  tor  the 
"centrals,"  which  grind  the  sugar  and  prepare  it  for  shipment. 
This  development  was  made  possible  by  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  on 
Porto  Bican  sugar  by  the  United  States.  The  exports  of  sugar  for 
the  years  1901,  1905,  and  1906  were  as  follows : 


Countries. 


1901. 


i*ounds. 


United  States 137,201,828 

Denmark I  667,873 

Spain :  9,266 

Danish  West  Indies . .  29, 385 

other  countries I  9,120 

I 


Value. 


$4,695,104 

18,697 

409 

1,120 

281 


iga^s. 


Pounds. 


•271,319,993 


3,990 
"i,"i35' 


Value. 


$11,925,575 


1906. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


410,544,618     ri4,184,319 


173 


56 


7,250 
i,'838* 


264 

"84 


RAPID   DEVELOPMENT  OF   THE   TOBACCO   INDUSTRY. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  any  other  product.  Tobacco  lands  have  risen  in  value,  scientific 
methods  of  cultivation  have  been  introduced,  and  new  factories 
erected.  It  is  claimed  that  one  large  company  is  growing  a  superior 
leaf  under  cheese  cloth.  [Photographs  showing  these  extensive  areas 
of  canvas-covered  tobacco  fields  may  be  seen  at  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures.] Porto  Kican  tobacco  is  rapidly  gaining  a  name  with  to- 
bacco users  as  beinff  second  to  none. 

The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  exportation  of  tobacco  for 
the  years  1901  and  1906 : 


1901, 


Countries. 


19C6. 


Quantity.      Vulue.    |  Quantity.  |    Value 


lAiaf  tolHirco. 

United  States pounds. 

Belgium do... 

France do... 

Germany do... 

(iibraltar do... 

Spain do. .. 

Othercountri«'s do... 

Ciinirs. 
United  States M. 


o'J5,8:}4  ,  S11G,944  j     l,39<s533 
24,822 


^76,539 
2, 573 


Danish  West  Indies M , 

Other  countrie-s M , 


Cignrrtttn. 

Danish  West  Indies M . . 

Duteh  West  Indies M . 

Other  countries M . , 

Slnnm  and  tn'mmiiigs. 

France pounds., 

Germany do 

Gibraltiir do 

Spain do 

other  countries do 


491, 785 

Ln»,  095 

3,503,527 

13,415 


11,013 
71G 
102 


205 
836 
202 


39, 767 

65, 139 

:i5,  st;3 

254,294 

440 


56. 577 

2,516 

170,611 

2,378 


296,021 
7,991 
2, 103 


22,303 
"312" 


1.395 
166 


113.223  j  3.069,576 
3-22  I  3.864 

36  7S6 


643 
816 
410 


3.977 

4,982 

2,925 

10,534 

16 


180 
"7'; 


338 

12 


CONDITION    OF    THE    COFI-^E    BUSINESS. 

In  the  commercial  relations  of  Porto  Rico  with  the  United  States 
the  position  occupied  by  the  sugar  and  tobacco  products  of  the  island 
appears  to  be  an  assured  one.  Therefore  further  details  regarding 
these  are  unnecessary.  The  coflfee  industry,  however,  deserves  con- 
sideration, as  it  is  in  the  cultivation  of  this  product  that  a  marked 
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decrease  has  been  shown  since  the  United  States  came  into  possession 
of  the  island.  Depression  continues  among  the  planters.  The  prob- 
lem is  an  intricate  one.  In  interviews  with  planters  in  various  parts 
of  the  island  the  desirability  of  obtaining  the  market  of  the  United 
States,  or  protection  in  some  form  for  their  product,  is  deemed  by 
them  as  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  Porto  Rico.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  if  the  selling  price  of  coffee  could  be  increased  25  per  cent 
of  the  population  would  be  benefited  thereby.  Coffee  may  be  culti- 
vated with  a  comparatively  small  outlav  of  capital,  and  a  large 
acreage  lies  in  the  mountainous  interior  oi  the  island  which  is  adapt- 
able to  no  other  product.  There  are  at  present  17,000  plantations, 
comprising  185,000  acres,  under  cultivation,  the  average  yield  oi 
which  is  200  pounds  an  acre. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  future  of  the  industry  will  not  be  solved  until 
improved  methods  of  cultivation  are  adopted,  thereby  insuring  an 
increased  yield.  The  United  States  experiment  station,  which  is 
established  at  Mayaguez,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island,  has  in 
many  instances  proved  an  impetus  toward  more  rational  methods  of 
cultivation.  A  coffee  tree  bears  fruit  when  5  years  old,  and  the 
regular  crop  continues  for  ten  or  even  fifteen  years.  The  time  of 
blossoming  varies  according  to  altitude  and  locality,  but  is  generally 
from  February  to  May,  and  consists  of  three  bloomings,  one  princi- 

f)al  one,  which  decides  the  size  of  the  crop,  and  two  smaller  ones 
ater.  Seven  months  after  the  tree  blooms  tne  berries  begin  to  ripen. 
The  harvesting  commences  in  September  and  continues  until  Janu- 
ary, during  which  time  ten  pickings  are  made.  Men,  women,  and 
children  are  employed  in  picking  the  coffee. 

DRYING,  REMOVING  THE   HUSKS  AND   GRADING. 

The  coffee  is  dried  on  the  majority  of  the  plantations  by  being 
spread  on  large  wooden  trays  or  platforms  in  the  sun,  great  care  being 
taken  to  protect  the  berries  from  rain.  When  they  are  dry  the  husks 
are  removed  by  crushing  in  a  mortar  or  mill  and  the  bean  is  thus 
freed.  Planters  who  have  sufficient  means  for  procuring  machinery 
use  a  more  modern  method,  known  as  the  "  wet  process,"  by  which  the 
coffee  bean  is  removed  by  crushing  and  washing  in  water.  In  either 
case  the  bean  is  well  washed,  dried,  and  then  shipped  to  market.  This 
transportation  from  the  plantation  to  the  exporter  is  almost  without 
exception  accomplished  by  means  of  pack  mules.  In  a  few  instances 
a  rough  trail  may  accommodate  the  rude  Porto  Rican  ox  cart,  but 
these  are  very  rare.  Wages  paid  on  a  coffee  plantation  vary  from  35 
to  50  cents  a  day,  although  25  to  35  cents  a  day  is  said  to  be  paid  by 
some  planters. 

The  three  principal  grades  of  coffee  may  be  classed  as  follows:  (1) 
Yauco,  which  includes  all  superior  grades  of  coffee  of  selected  large 
bean,  well-husked  and  cleaned  by  machinery  used  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  then  passed  through  hullers  and  picked  over  by  hand,  women 
being  employed.  They  pick  out  the  broken,  colorless,  and  smaller 
bean,  separating  the  large  and  perfect  bean,  which  constitutes  the 
fine  quality  of  coffee  which  has  such  good  demand  in  Europe.  (2) 
Picked  Hacienda,  which  is  also  superior  quality  coffee,  but  of  a 
smaller  bean,  and  prepared  with  the  same  care,  well-cleaned  and 
sorted  by  hand.  (3)  Caracolillo,  or  round-bean  coffee.  This  is  also 
liked  in  Europe,  principally  Spain,  but  of  this  grade  only  small 
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quantities  are  exported,  as  it  comes  mixed  with  all  grades  of  coffee 
in  small  proportions,  for  which  reason  a  special  price  is  generally 
asked  fbr  it.  There  is  another  grade  of  coffee  known  as  Pueblo, 
which  is  of  a  smaller  bean  and  altogether  of  inferior  quality  compared 
with  the  grades  mentioned. 

UNITED  STATES  TAKES  LITTLE  OF  THIS  COFFEE. 

The  Cuban  market  takes  all  inferior  grades  of  coffee,  or  seconds, 
which,  while  inferior  in  appearance,  both  as  to  bean  and  color,  have  a 
ffood  flavor  and  being  cheaper  finds  a  ready  sale  in  that  market. 
American  markets  take  very  little  of  Porto  Rican  coffee,  although 
shipments  have  been  made  of  superior  qualities  of  large  and  even- 
sized  beans,  the  same  as  shipped  to  Europe.  Coffee  for  home  con- 
sumption is  roasted  both  with  and  without  sugar,  a  much  darker 
berry  resulting  from  the  addition  of  20  per  cent  of  sugar.  It  is 
asserted  that  me  berry  thus  roasted  yields  a  stronger  flavor,  though 
it  is  increased  in  weight.  The  domestic  retail  price  a  pound  for  coffee 
roasted  with  sugar  is  20  cents ;  roasted  without  sugar,  25  cents. 

VALUE  OF  EXPORT  TRADE. 

Porto  Rico's  exports  of  coffee  for  the  past  three  years  are  shown  in 
the  following  table : 


Countries. 


19(M. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


United  States '  2,415,659 

Austria-Huugary 3, 898, 731 

Franco ,  13,  (WA,  219 

German  V 2.  'M'tH,  853 

Italv../. 1,  179,180 

Spaf  n 5, 424, 747 

Cuba 4,  (MK).  ()3S 

Other  countries 418,  ();)9 


«279, 4r>l 
466, 778 
1,563,787 
327, 625 
18-1.075 
615.3<)3 
411,770 
51,398 


1905. 


1900. 


Pounds. 


-X  ' 


Total !  34,329,972       3,9<X),257 


1,519,149 

754,950 

2, 986, 883 

278, 659 

1,018,M4 

3. 990, 730 

6, 242, 120 

[iS,  09N 


Value. 


$201,642 
102,073 

373.  mo 

33,380 

139,319 

521,234 

760.221 

9, 520 


Pounds.       Value 


16,849,739  I     2,140,999 


303,455 
2,030,997 
4,970,686 

930. 124 

1,604,693 

6,2^4,276 

11,732.124 

576,  %7 

28, 383, 322 


$27,069 
274, 932 
617, 893 
111,342 
209.595 
792. 313 
1,376.176 
71,783 


3,481,102 


According  to  statistics  furnished  by  the  United  States  custom-house 
officials  at  San  Juan,  the  total  quantity  of  coffee  exported  from  Porto 
Eico  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  was  194,591  bags,  valued 
at  $4,693,004. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  FRUIT  GROWING  AND  PACKING  INDUSTRIES. 

Until  the  American  occupation  of  Porto  Rico  there  were  practi- 
cally no  shipments  of  oranges  to  the  United  States.  The  natives 
possessed  no  knowledge  of  proper  packing  methods,  and  the  duty  was 
prohibitive.  After  the  American  occupation  the  duty  was  reduced 
to  15  per  cent  provisional,  which  gave  the  industry  an  impetus  and 
led  a  few  American  packers  to  commence  shipping  to  the  United 
States.  Previous! V  no  citrus  fruits  were  cultivated  here,  while  at  the 
present  time  it  is  estimated  that  about  7,000  acres  are  under  cultiva- 
tion, principally  on  the  northern  coast  between  San  Juan  and  Are- 
cibo.  The  stocks  are  Floridian  and  Californian  and  the  plantations 
are  owned  and  managed  exclusively  by  Americans.  The  principal 
yield,  however,  is  from  the  native  or  wild  orange  trees,  neither  cul- 
tivated nor  fertilized,  which  grow  in  the  mountainous  regions — on  the 
west  coast  in  the  Mayaguez  and  Aguadilla  districts  and  on  the  south 
coast  in  the  Ponce  district.     With  few  exceptions,  there  are  no  reg- 
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ular  orange  plantations  in  the  Mayaguez  or  Ponce  districts,  the  large 
number  of  trees  being  found  on  the  coffee  plantations,  where  they 
were  planted  to  give  shade  to  the  coffee  trees. 

These  so-called  wild  oranges,  like  all  tropical  fruits,  must  be  han- 
dled with  the  utmost  care  in  order  to  reach  the  United  States  in  good 
condition.  This  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  two  years 
owing  to  the  improved  methods  which  the  packers  have  adopted  in 
the  picking,  transporting,  and  packing  oi  the  fruit.  The  season 
begins  in  September  and  lasts  until  about  the  middle  of  April.  The 
Porto  Rico  orange  is  very  sweet  and  of  fine  flavor,  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  them  has  annually  increased  since  the  opening  of  the  incnistry, 
amounting  at  present  to  250,000  boxes  a  year. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  the  planters  and  packers 
must  contend  is  the  bad  condition  of  many  of  the  roads  from  the 
plantations  in  the  interior  to  the  coasts,  where  the  fruit  is  packed.  It 
is  said  that  owing  to  this  fully  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  orange  crop 
is  left  to  decay  on  the  trees,  causing  great  loss  to  the  planters. 

BETTER   TRANSPORTATION    FACILITIES    NEEDED. 

While  the  Porto  Rican  orange  crop  is  comparatively  small  at 

E resent,  it  will  double  as  soon  as  the  newly  planted  trees  come  into 
earing,  and  it  might  be  trebled  when  the  roads  are  improved.  This 
industry  would  receive  further  impetus  if  a  regular  line  of  fruit 
steamers  could  be  established  between  Porto  Rico  and  the  United 
States,  as  the  lines  which  are  carrying  Porto  Rican  fruits  at  present 
lack  required  speed  and,  above  all,  ventilation.  They  are  also  trans- 
porting during  the  greater  part  of  the  fruit  season  large  quantities 
of  sugar,  the  heat  and  steam  of  which  is  fatal  to  the  fruit  on  board. 

At  the  present  time  the  raising  of  Sicily  lemons  is  under  experi- 
ment in  Porto  Rico.  On  the  Adjuntas  road,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ponce, 
is  a  plantation  where  10,000  trees  have  been  planted.  These  are 
Sicily  stocks  imported  from  one  of  the  best  lemon-growing  districts 
in  Sicily.     If  this  fruit  can  be  successfully  grown  here,  the  results 

f)romise  a  new  industry  for  the  island.  The  importation  of  Italian 
emons  into  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907, 
amounted  to  $4,221,504,  against  less  than  $3,000,000  per  annum  for 
the  two  previous  years.  The  specimens  produced  in  Porto  Rico  thus 
far  appear  to  equal  the  best  grade  of  Sicily  lemons.  The  only  prob- 
lem is  to  produce  the  fruit  in  marketable  sizes,  as  the  conditions  of  the 
tropical  soil  and  climate  tend  to  overgrowth. 

CULTURE   OF  PINEAPPLES   AFFORDING    LARGE   RETURNS. 

Pineapple  culture  is  increasing  on  the  island,  this  fruit  having 
been  extensively  planted  during  the  past  two  years.  The  largest 
plantations  are  on  the  north  coast,  though  a  great  many  pineapples 
are  raised  in  the  Mayaguez  district.  The  variety  most  suitable  for 
shipment  in  a  green  state,  packed  in  crates,  is  the  Red  Spanish,  which 
originated  in  Cuba.  This  is  the  only  variety  which  can  be  depended 
upon  to  arrive  in  the  United  States  in  good  condition.  There  are 
now  several  canning  factories  on  both  the  northern  and  western  coasts 
which  are  buying  up  all  those  varieties  and  grades  which  will  not 
bear  shipment  in  their  original  condition.  This  industry  has  been  a 
very  paying  proposition  to  the  planters  for  the  past  year,  and  promises 
to  assume  larger  proportions  on   that  account.     One  planter  has 
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recently  set  out  a  plantation  comprising  600  acres.  I  am  informed 
that  there  are  many  fruit  growers  who  two  years  ago  paid  $50  an 
acre  for  land,  which  was  at  once  planted  in  pineapples,  and  the 
returns  for  the  first  crop  year  show  a  profit  of  over  100  per  cent,  with 
the  land  still  in  their  possession  ana  a  growing  crop  for  the  next 
season.  This  has  stimulated  fruit  growing  to  a  remarkable  extent. 
Laborers'  wages  on  the  pineapple  plantations  have  increased  with  the 
development  of  the  industry,  and  the  peon  who  formerly  demanded 
a  40-cent  daily  wage  now  receives  55  or  60  cents  for  his  day's  labor. 

OPPORTUNITIES    FOR    NEW    INDUSTRIES AMERICAN     SHOES. 

With  the  development  of  the  fruit-growing  business  more  canning 
factories  will  be  necessary.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  manufac- 
turers of  canning  machinery,  and  of  the  cans  as  well,  would  do  well 
to  propose  the  erection  of  canneries  in  a  system  of  units — say,  for 
an  investment  of  $3,000  the  machineir  could  be  supplied  for  5,000 
cases  of  2  dozen  cans  each.  For  double  the  investment  the  facilities 
for  a  factory  double  the  size  could  be  supplied.  This  would  enable 
small  growers  to  provide  a  cannery  adjacent  to  their  several  farms, 
which  cannery  could  grow  as  the  industry  developed.  Something 
should  be  done  at  once  along  the  line  of  canning  machinery,  as  there 
is  a  great  market  for  it  in  Porto  Rico. 

Both  Ponce  and  Mayaguez  have  establishments  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  shoes,  with  about  20  employees  each.  All  work  is  done  by 
hand,  but  the  result  is  a  crude  article,  purchased  only  by  the  poorer 
classes.  The  manufacture  of  shoes  might  well  be  taken  up  on  the 
island,  as  there  is  bound  to  be  a  steadily  growing  demand  for  such 
goods.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  cattle  on  tlie  island  there  are 
many  hides  which  could  be  tanned  here,  and  there  is  probably  no 
island  in  the  West  Indies  where  there  are  so  many  goats.  The  skins 
of  these  animals  are  at  present  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  sent 
back  in  the  shapes  of  shoes  and  various  other  leather  manufactures, 
although  the  production  of  hides  is  probably  much  greater  than  the 
consumption  on  the  island.  The  following  incident  illustrates  the 
readiness  of  the  Porto  Rican  market  toward  adopting  American  foot- 
wear: not  many  months  since  a  shoe  salesman  irom  the  United 
States  secured  orders  for  shoes  amounting  to  $30,000  in  the  various 
towns  of  the  island.  After  three  months  the  same  salesman  again 
visited  Porto  Rico,  two  other  salesmen  in  the  meantime  having  been 
over  the  ground,  but  the  first-mentioned  salesman  booked  orders 
amounting  to  $20,000  in  San  Juan,  Ponce,  and  Mayaguez.  In  each 
instance  these  orders  were  for  immediate  deliverv. 

ft.' 

SPANISH   POPITLATION    FIRST  TO   BUY  A:MERICAN   SHOES. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  Spanish  population  was  the  first 
to  adopt  the  American  shoes,  while  the  imported  Spanish  shoes  are 
worn  by  the  native  Porto  Rican.  The  quality  of  American  shoes 
demanded  by  this  market  has  also  improved,  and  retailers  state 
that  while  three  or  four  years  ago  it  was  difficult  to  dispose  of  a  shoe 
selling  for  more  than  $3,  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  fair  demand 
for  $4,  and  even  $5  shoes  in  some  instances.  The  range  of  prices  for 
women's  shoes  is  from  75  cents  to  $3.50:  men's,  from  $1.25  to  $4.50. 
All  leathers  used  for  the  American  trade  are  salable  in  Porto  Rico, 
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with  a  possible  preference  for  vici  and  patent  kid  for  the  finer  grades 
of  footwear.  Canvas  goods,  which  are  being  generally  worn  in 
both  oxfords  and  bals,  find  a  ready  market. 

The  shipment  of  boots  and  shoes  from  the  United  States  to  Porto 
Rico  for  the  fiscal  year  1906  amounted  to  291,582  pairs,  valued  at 
$298,293,  and  for  the  fiscal  vear  1907  they  increased  to  605,742  pairs, 
valued  at  $645,234.  For  the  latter  year,  the  exports  of  boots  and 
shoes  from  Spain  to  Porto  Eico  were  valued  at  $61,078.  France, 
our  only  other  competitor  in  this  line,  furnished  $404  worth  during 
the  same  period. 

OPENING    FOR    A    TRUST    COMPANY. 

A  trust  company  could  be  formed  in  San  Juan  to  good  advantage 
to  its  stockholders,  as  the  necessities  of  the  island  have  grown  so  rap- 
idly that  the  banking  facilities  have  not  kept  pace.  For  instance,  a 
private  bank  owned  principally  by  New  York  bankers,  with  ample 
capital,  found  it  to  its  advantage  to  also  control  a  national  bank 
which  received  a  charter  for  the  island.  The  two  banks  are  con- 
ducted in  the  same  room,  with  practically  the  same  force  of  officers, 
the  cashier  of  one  bank  being  the  assistant  cashier  of  the  other,  and 
all  of  the  business  of  both  banks  being  well  known  to  the  one  set  of 
officers.  The  result  is  that  the  rate  or  interest  is  kept  high,  the  gen- 
eral rate  being  10  per  cent,  whereas  business  men  of  considerable 
experience  say  there  is  no  territory  of  a  similar  area  and  population 
in  the  United  States  where  the  credit  basis  is  higher  than  in  Porto 
Rico  or  where  there  are  as  few  losses  from  bad  debts.  With  the  de- 
velopment of  the  island  come  new  corporations,  which  will  reauire 
bona  issues,  and,  it  being  more  favorable  to  incorporate  under  the  laws 
of  Porto  Rico,  there  should  be  a  trust  company,  which  could  do  a  good 
business  acting  as  trustee  for  such  corporations.  Then,  again,  there 
are  many  foreign  property  holders  whose  interests  and  estates  require 
management.  The  real  estate  business  is  as  yet  undeveloped ;  conse- 
quently a  trust  company  should  do  well.  A  capital  of  $100,000,  with 
a  surplus  of  an  equal  amount,  should  be  large  enough  to  answer  the 

E resent  needs,  ana  half  of  this  capital  and  surplus  would  probably 
e  subscribed  on  the  island  very  quickly  if  the. plan  proposed  were 
backed  by  representative  men. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  roads  and  the  increase  in 
the  capital  available  owing  to  good  earnings,  land  values  have  in- 
creased rapidly.  Lands  which  m  1905  were  seeking  buyers  at  from 
$10  to  $15  an  acre  are  to-day  worth  $50. 

URGENT   NEED   FOR   PUBLIC    WAREHOUSES. 

As  the  sugar  cane  is  ground  in  the  centrals  and  manufactured  into 
sugar,  it  calls  for  a  large  amount  of  money.  Frequently  the  owners 
of  centrals  will  store  their  sugar  for  several  weeks  until  the  market 
in  the  United  States  reaches  a  point  to  their  liking.  This  storage  of 
sugar  calls  for  warehouses  of  a  public  nature,  in  order  that  the  certifi- 
cates of  storage  may  be  negotiable.  No  banker  will  lend  upon  sugar 
stored  with  the  borrower.  In  San  Juan  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  half 
a  million  dollars'  worth  of  sugar  upon  which  money  has  been  bor- 
rowed, and  to  hear  the  factors  complain  about  the  lack  of  transporta- 
tion and  storage  facilities  for  large  quantities  which  they  are  unable 
to  move  from  their  centrals  and,  consequently,  unable  to  borrow  upon. 
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Public  storehouses  of  cement  and  iron  construction  could  be  erected 
to  good  advantage  in  San  Juan,  and  a  good  business  would  be  assured. 
Tobacco  could  also  be  stored  in  these  warehouses,  and  fruit  in  crates 
and  cases  could  be  passed  through  them.  During  six  months  of  the 
year  these  warehouses  would  be  busy  institutions,  and  a  large  amount 
of  capital  could  be  well  employed.  This  class  of  loans  could  stand  an 
interest  rate  of  7  per  cent,  which  should  be  inviting  to  northern  capi- 
talists with  the  property  in  their. own  possession.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  merchants,  manufacturers,  bankers,  and  others  to  speculate  in 
these  warehouse  receipts  for  a  considerable  period. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  six  or  eight  four-masted 
schooners  in  the  harbor  discharging  merchandise,  with  five  or  six 
steamers  at  the  wharves  or  in  the  narbor,  also  discharging.  This 
merchandise  is  frequently  landed  without  protection  on  the  open  bulk- 
head, and  the  consignee  notified  to  remove  the  same  at  once  in  order 
to  make  room  for  other  bargeloads  on  the  same  bulkhead.  For  the 
past  six  months  the  shipping  interests  have  been  greatly  annoyed  by 
the  lack  of  storage  for  both  incoming  and  outgoing  freight.  The  loss 
to  merchants  has  been  large,  owing  to  being  obliged  to  rent  at  exorbi- 
tant rates  store  buildings,  as  well  as  residences,  for  the  storage  of 
merchandise. 

INADEQUATE   TRANSPORTATION   FACILITIES. 

The  transportation  facilities  to  Porto  Rico  could  be  materially  im- 
proved. The  sailings  of  the  steamers  from  New  York  and  from  Porto 
Rico  should  be  coincident — that  is,  some  simultaneous  day  of  the 
week  should  be  assigned  for  sailing  from  San  Juan  and  from  New 
York.  As  it  is  now,  steamers  sail  from  New  York  on  Saturday, 
arriving  in  San  Juan  on  Thursday  of  the  following  week.  Steamers 
sail  from  San  Juan  to  New  York  on  Tuesdays  or  Wednesdays,  arriv- 
ing there  the  day  after  the  steamer  has  left  for  San  Juan.  This 
causes  mail  to  Be  delayed  about  three  weeks  in  making  a  round 
trip,  whereas  Habana  enjoys  a  round  trip  in  eight  days  in  its  mail 
service  to  New  York. 

The  average  cost  of  transportation  of  freight  is  50  per  cent  higher 
than  it  is  to  Habana,  while  the  distance  is  less  than  100  miles  farther 
to  San  Juan.  The  landing  charges  in  San  Juan  for  all  classes  of 
freight  is  2 J  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  1  cent  per  cubic  foot.  Take  this 
on  flour,  a  commodity  of  which  there  are  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  barrels  a  year  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
freight  is  30  cents  a  sack  of  200  pounds;  landing  charge,  5  cents  a 
sack;  primage,  5  per  cent  of  the  freight,  making  a  total  charge  of 
30J  cents,  which  must  be  prepaid.  Freight  on  the  same  commodity  to 
Habana  would  be  24  cents  a  sack.  Passenger  transportation  is  about 
one-third  higlier  to  San  Juan  than  it  is  to  Habana.  Competition  in 
transportation  to  and  from  the  island  is  limited,  owing  to  the  United 
States  coastwise-service  law. 

The  railroad  transportation  facilities  on  the  island  could  hardly 
be  worse.  It  seems  that  the  ])resent  railroad  was  built  under  a  Span- 
ish charter  making  a  ^rrant  of  many  thousands  of  francs  per  kilometer 
(kilometer  =  0.()2  mile)  of  length.  The  result  was  that  the  road 
follows  the  curves  of  the  bays  and  inlets,  and  proceeds  in  a  very  cir- 
uaitous  route  to  any  point  on  the  island.     It  i    a  narrow -gage,*^  with 
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limited  car  service  and  without  apparent  ability  to  rectify  the  evils 
that  are  constantly  occurring.  Wrecks  on  the  road  are  frequent,  and 
often  occur  in  places  repaired  since  the  last  wreck. 

EXORBITANT  FREIGHT  RATES  ON  RAILROADS. 

The  tariff  has  recently  been  advanced  to  an  almost  prohibitive  rate. 
In  some  cases  the  freight  advance  is  more  than  200  per  cent  on  car- 
load commodities.  For  instance,  one  of  the  principal  centers  for 
the  raising  and  shippinff  of  oranges  in  the  interior  of  the  island  is 
Yauco,  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  in  that  district  being  sent  to  Ponce  for 
shipment  to  the  United  States,  although  a  quantity  is  forwarded 
from  Yauco  to  Mayaguez  for  shipment.  The  former  freight  rate 
from  Yauco  to  Ponce  was  about  4  cents  a  box  weighing  90  pounds 
grass.  This  the  shipper  considered  a  hi^h  rate,  as  the  distance  is 
only  about  27  miles.  According  to  the  revised  tariff  the  rate  between 
the  two  points  mentioned  is  11^  cents  a  box  for  carload  lots,  or  14 
cents  a  box  for  smaller  quantities,  while  from  Yauco  to  Mayaguez 
the  rate  is  from*  3  to  5  cents  a  box  more.  This  makes  the  pacKing 
and  shipping  of  oranges  in  the  interior  points  touched  by  the  railroaa 
almost  prohibitive. 

When  the  fruit  packer  and  shipper  in  Porto  Kico  considers  that  the 
freight  rate  on  a  box  of  oranges  from  southern  California  to  New 
York,  a  distance  of  nearly  3,000  miles  and  a  journey  of  about  twelve 
days,  is  from  90  cents  to  $1  a  box.  and  furthermore  that  the  fruit 
trains  between  California  and  the  East  are  made  up  of  special  venti- 
lated cars,  with  a  staff  of  experienced  men  to  look  after  the  ventila- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  each  individual  shipper  con- 
tained in  the  waybill  which  accompanies  each  car,  it  appears  to  him 
an  absurdity  that  a  rate  of  llj  to  14  cents  a  box  should  be  charged 
for  a  journey  which  occupies  little  more  than  an  hour.  A  ventilated 
fruit  car  has  never  been  seen  in  Porto  Rico.  The  fruit  is  loaded 
either  in  box  cars  without  any  ventilation,  or  on  an  open  truck  car, 
where  it  is  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  freight  rate  on  provisions 
and  other  merchandise  has  been  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 

BUILDING  NEW  ROADS,  AND  THEIR  IMPORTANCE. 

With  the  increasing  internal  commerce  of  the  island  and  the  marked 
inability  of  the  railroad  to  handle  the  commerce  in  its  present  state, 
it  is  predicted  that  next  year  when  the  fruit  along  the  line  of  the 
railroad  requires  transportation  much  of  it  will  be  lost  for  lack  of 
cars  and  motive  power  to  move  them.  This  condition  of  internal 
transportation  stimulated  the  insular  government  to  marked  activity 
in  the  improvement  of  roads  and  the  building  of  new  ones  into 
hitherto  uncultivated  districts.  It  is  stated  by  men  well  acquainted 
with  the  situation  that  the  island  could  easily  support  double  its 
present  population  when  the  new  areas  to  be  opened  by  the  new 
roads  to  be  built  are  in  operation.  The  present  method  ot  transpor- 
tation by  the  two-wheelea  ox  cart  is  gradually  being  done  away  with 
and  four-wheeled  vehicles  substituted.  The  treasurer  of  the  island, 
within  the  past  few  months,  has  sold  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
bonds  in  New  York  at  par,  the  entire  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be 
devoted  to  making  new  roads.  Just  as  fast  as  these  roads  are  built 
the  lands  adjoining  them  double  or  quadruple  in  value  and  are  imme- 
diately put  under  cultivation. 
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PORTO   RICO'S  TRADE. 
VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  FROM  SPAIN  AND  OTHER  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Spain  being  our  principal  competitor  in  the  Porto  Kican  market, 
the  following  table  [prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  in  part 
from  material  furnished  by  Mr.  Butman]  shows  the  imports  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Spain  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907 : 


Articles. 


Value. 


Candles 

Cider 

Confectionery 

Cotton,  manufactnreH  of: 

Cloth 

Clothing 

Knit  goods 

Laces 

Umbrellas 

Earthenware 

Fans 

Fish 


Flax:  Twine  and  other  niHnnfactures of 
Fruits: 

Figs 

Grapes 

Olives 

Raisins ' 

Prepared 

All  other j 

Glass:  Bottle-sand  other  manufactures  ! 
of 


Hides  and  leather: 
Boots  and  shoes. 

Calfskins 

Sole  leather 


92,649 

1,553 

10,147 

24,213 
11,353 
6,445 
3.423 
7,238 
5, 818 
1,740 
32,794 
2. 733 

2. 014 
3, 246 
12,992 
3.995 
3,965 
4,207 

10,466 

61,078 

25,5<56 

4,814 


Linen  cloth 

Marble,  and  manufactures  of 

Meatfl,  prepared 

Nuts: 

Almonds 

Walnuts 

Olive  oil 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of. . 

Rice 

Smokers'  articles 

Soaps 

Spices ■ 

Vegetables: 

Beans  and  peas 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Prepareil 

Another 

Vinegar 

Wines,  sliU: 

In  bottles 

In  casks 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of  . . 
All  other  articles 


Value. 


S18,846 

1,433 

10. 131 

4,870 
1,180 
92,407 
39,428 
12,100 
20,562 
49,926 
12,100 

20,328 
36.230 
7,323 
12, 171 
62,874 
303 

23,134 

15, 187 

1.244 

69,066 


Total 753, 292 


The  value  of  the  imports  from  other  foreign  countries  during  the 
same  period  was  as  follows: 


Countries. 


Value 


rountries. 


Value. 


Belgium !  $343,  187 

British  India 152, m\ 

Canada ,  ()34,  «'»n9 

France |  55<t,  377 

Germany 2.">1 , 779 

Italy 09, 619 


Netherlands 899, 751 

United  Kingdom I  317,t)05 

T'rugmiy '  102. 567 

All  otlier  foreign  countries 299,703 

Total 2,827,613 


GROWTH  OF  TRADE  WITH  UNITED  STATES. 

The  shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Porto  Rico  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1907,  as  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  were 
as  follows :  Domestic  merchandise,  $25,320,465 ;  foreign  merchandise, 
$365,820;  as  against  $18,648,991  and  $575,890,  respectively,  in  1906, 
showing  an  increase  of  $6,671,474  in  domestic,  and  a  decrease  of 
$210,070  in  foreign,  merchandise. 

The  shipments  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States  for  1907 
were :  Domestic  merchandi.se,  $22,065,245 ;  foreign  merchandise, 
$4,888;  as  against  $19,055,474  for  domestic  and  $86,987  for  foreign  in 
1906,  an  increase  of  $3,009,771  for  Porto  Rican  products  and  a  de- 
crease of  $82,099  for  foreign  products.  The  imports  from  foreign 
countries  into  Porto  Rico  in  1907  were  valued  at  $3,580,887,  as  against 
$2,602,784  in  1906,  an  inc^rcase  of  $978,103,  while  the  exports  to  for- 
eign countries  in   1907  amounted  to  $4,899,372   for  domestic,  and 
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$26,795  for  foreign,  merchandise,  as  against  $4,060,594  and  $54,475, 
respectively,  in  1906,  an  increase  of  $838,778  for  domestic,  and  decrease 
of  $27,680  for  foreign,  merchandise.  The  total  export  trade  of  the 
island  for  1907  amounted  to  $26,996,300,  as  against  $23^57,530  in 
1906,  an  increase  of  $3,738,770. 


JAMAICA. 

AMERICAN  TRADE  POSSIBILITIES. 
INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  ON  THE  1SL.VND COMMODITIES  NEEDED. 

Special  Agent  Butman  finds  that  the  island  of  Jamaica,  though 
under  the  cloud  of  the  earthquake  which  last  January  devastated  her 
capital  city,  furnishes  promising  territory  for  American  trade  op- 
portunities, which  he  outlines  in  the  following  letter: 

Kebuilding  in  Kingston  has  as  yet  made  slow  progress,  owing  to 
difficulties  in  the  matter  of  insurance  adjustment.  When  decisions 
have  been  reached,  the  demands  of  Kingston's  markets  along  certain 
lines  will  be  greater  than  ever  before.  The  amount  of  the  loan  and 
^ant— £950,000  ($4,623,175)— from  the  mother  country  is  to  be  put 
in  circulation,  and  trade  requirements  will  be  of  the  character  need- 
ing immediate  attention.  Jamaica  has  a  population  of  over  800,000 
persons  whose  wants  must  be  provided  for,  while  her  manufacturing 
industries  are  comparatively  nil.  Owing  to  the  total  destruction  of 
all  stocks  in  trade  in  Kingston,  the  principal  center  of  distribution, 
importations  of  all  commodities  will  be  at  least  doubled  for  the  com- 
ing year.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  our  manufacturers  which  should 
be  at  once  acted  upon. 

The  industrial  conditions  of  the  island  are  preeminently  agricul- 
tural. The  most  important  factories  are  for  cigars,  while  a  match 
factory,  employing  200  to  400  persons,  with  an  annual  production  of 
about  80,000  gross  boxes,  an  ice  manufactory,  a  cassava  starch  factory, 
dyewood  factories,  aerated  water  and  fruit-canning  establishments 
comprise  other  industries  of  more  or  less  importance.  The  total  trade 
of  Jamaica  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 1907,  was  $20,699,540, 
of  which  amount  $11,500,438  represented  imports  and  $9,694,102  ex- 

gorts.     Of  the  total  exports,  42  per  cent  were  taken  by  the  United 
tates. 

BUILDING    SUPPLIES    IN    DEMAND. 

The  growth  of  the  sugar  and  tobacco  industries  furnish  an  increas- 
ing market  for  machinery  required  in  these  industries.  The  rebuild- 
ing creates  a  demand  for  immense  quantities  of  cement,  steel  and 
iron  trusses,  and  lumber  of  all  descriptions.  The  new  structures  will 
be  largely  built  of  reen forced  concrete  in  lieu  of  brick,  as  formerly 
used.  The  supply  of  cement  is  at  present  obtained  from  Great 
Britain,  the  disposition  to  purchase  in  the  cheapest  market  holding 
in  Jamaica  as  elsewhere,  and  British  exporters  rurnishing  the  prod- 
uct at  lower  cost  than  American  firms.  For  information  of  the 
American  cement  manufacturers  who  may  desire  to  enter  this  mar- 
ket, it  may  be  stated  that,  according  to  Government  requirements,  the 
usual  test  for  cement  in  Jamaica  is  350  pounds  to  the  square  inch; 
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also  that  a  rather  slow-setting  cement  is  an  advantage  in  this  coun- 
try.   The  duty  on  cement  entering  Jamaica  is  at  present  suspended. 

Corrugated  galvanized  iron  roofing,  for  which  there  is  also  great 
demand,  iron  piping,  and  bar  iron  are  all  largely  furnished  by  Brit- 
isli  houses,  for  the  reason  that  they  tmdersell  the  Americans.  An 
instance  may  be  mentioned  of  a  lost  opportunity  on  the  part  of  an 
American  iron-roofing  firm  which,  if  it  had  been  embraced,  might 
have  been  far-reaching  in  the  trade  results.  Three  hundred  tons  of 
iron  roofing  ordered  for  immediate  use  from  New  York  failed  to  ar- 
rive as  ordered,  and  the  firm  receiving  the  order  failed  to  furnish 
satisfactory  explanation  for  the  delay.  At  length  the  order  was 
coimtermanded  and  cabled  to  England,  where  it  was  at  once  filled 
and  shipment  forwarded  by  first  steamer. 

HARDWARE   AND   METALLURGY   NEEDS. 

A  supply  of  hinge  screws  needed  after  the  earthouake  for  immedi- 
ate use  in  temporary  structures  was  cabled  for  to  New  York.  These 
likewise  were  not  forthcoming  from  the  United  States,  and  this  order 
was  in  turn  cabled  to  England.  It  is  suggested  that  if  greater  pre- 
cision in  the  carrying  out  and  more  prompt  attention  in  tne  delivery 
of  foreign  trade  orders  were  given  by  our  manufacturers,  increased 
sales,  as  well  as  increased  confidence,  would  result  to  the  benefit  of  the 
manufacturer.  In  builders'  hardware,  edge  tools,  etc.,  those  of 
.American  manufacture  are  given  preference,  and  these  articles  are 
highlv  commended  for  their  excellent  and  durable  qualities. 

I  find  a  market  exists  here  for  open  cart  springs.  These  are  in 
general  use  for  banana  wagons  or  carts  and  should  be  of  the  following 
dimensions : 


I  Breadth    Number    t^.«.,»k 
of  blade,  of  blades.    ^^  "*'^"- 


rt 

24 

6 

2i 

« 

n 

l> 

44 

Hi 
4U 

4K 


Depth. 


Inches. 

7 
7 
7 
7 


British  supply  also  for  the  same  puri^osc  a  scroll  spring  [an  illus- 
tration of  which  is  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures]  of  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions : 


of  bla.le.  iof  blades.    I'^""ert'^- !    l>n>th. 


Breadth  ,  N'uinber 


1 


luchf.s. 


•> 


8 


Inchf'H. 
12 
J2 


Inches. 


American  barbed  wire  and  wire  fencing  are  largely  sold.  Importa- 
tions of  sewing  machines  are  divided  about  equally  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  with  a  margin  in  favor  of 
the  latter  country.  Germany  furnishes  a  small  quantity.  American 
cooking  stoves  are  sold  here,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  introduction 
of  the  same  on  the  Jamaican  market  bids  fair  to  result  very  success- 
fully. The  poorer  classes  use  a  small  portable  cast-iron  stove.  Tliese 
stoves  are  imported  from  England  ancl  sold  in  large  numbers  through- 
out the  West  Indies.     Whether  American  manuiacturers  could  pro- 
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duce  a  like  article  at  approximately  the  same  cost,  the  retail  price 
varying  according  to  size  and  weight  (weight,  from  8  to  16  pounds; 
price  per  pound,  6  cents),  is  a  matter  for  personal  investigation  on 
their  part,  but  it  is  suggested  that  as  the  market  is  a  large  one  very 
satisfactory  returns  might  be  afforded  the  venture. 

HOUSEHOLD   AND   OmCB   GOODS   AND   FOODSTUFFS. 

Household  hardware  and  kitchen  ware  is  supplied  both  by  England 
and  the  United  States.  A  considerable  market  for  hollow  ware  of  all 
kinds  is  also  afforded,  and  our  share  in  all  of  these  trades  might  easily 
be  increased.  Germany  furnishes  a  certain  amount  of  cheap  cutlery 
and  England  that  of  better  grade. 

Of  office  and  household  furniture  the  United  States  supplies  a  good 
per  cent,  and  as  the  demands  for  these  articles  will  be  verv  large  when 
the  new  structures  are  completed,  I  would  advise  a  careful  investiga- 
tion by  American  furniture  manufacturers  desirous  of  securing  export 
trade.  American  ready-mixed  paints  are  popular  and  sell  readily, 
which  is  another  opportunity  for  largely  mcreased  trade  in  the 
immediate  future,  f  lumbing  and  sanitary  appliances  will  also  be  in 
good  demand. 

As  regards  textiles,  sheetings,  cheap  prints,  and  cottonades,  which 
in  the  past  were  more  or  less  largely  purchased  from  the  United 
States,  they  are  now,  owing  to  the  rise  in  the  cottons,  almost  whoUjr 
secured  in  England.  In  fact,  I  am  told  by  importers  that  the  Ameri- 
can cheap  prints  are  likely  to  be  eliminated  from  the  market  on 
account  of  the  price.  There  is  a  splendid  market  here  for  ready-made 
clothing  of  good  workmanship  and  material  at  a  medium  price. 

In  foodstuffs  the  importations  from  the  United  States  are  in  the 
lead.  Canada,  which  otherwise  might  be  a  strong  competitor  in 
this  line,  is  greatly  handicapped  by  distance  of  transportation  and 

goor  facilities  for  the  same.  Canadian  goods  are  shipped  either  in 
ond  via  New  York  or  via  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  In  either  instance 
a  long  rail  journey  from  Montreal  and  interior  points  is  involved 
and  often  long  delays  en  route,  especially  in  the  winter  when  the  roads 
are  blocked  with  snow.  Transportation  facilities  from  the  United 
States  are  of  the  best.  Canadian  butter  and  cheese  are  on  the  market 
here,  and  the  former,  owing  to  the  difference  in  price,  seems  at  present 
to  prohibit  sales  of  our  own  product.  Butter  in  tubs  retails  in  King- 
ston at  36  cents  a  pound. 

THE   MARKET  FOR   FOOTWEAR. 

The  demands  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  are  largely  supplied  by 
the  United  States.  No  shoe  factories  exist  on  the  island,  though 
there  are  a  few  cobbling  shops  in  various  localities  where  small  quan- 
tities of  shoes  are  turned  out  by  native  workmen  from  previously 
prepared  uppers;  the  sole  leather  used  is  of  local  tanning.  The 
shape  and  style  of  the  American  shoe  are  much  admired  and  the 
product  is  commended,  as  well  as  for  the  comfortable  wearing  quali- 
ties. Both  oxfords  and  bals  are  worn,  with  black  and  tan  vici,  box 
calf,  gun  metal,  and  patent  colt  as  favored  leathers.  Canvas  shoes 
are  generally  worn  by  men,  women,  and  children,  one  dealer  stating 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  secure  these  goods  in  some  seasons 
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(and  they  are  worn  in  all  seasons  here)  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
meet  the  demands  of  his  customers. 

The  total  imports  of  boots  and  shoes  for  the  fiscal  year  1906  were 
valued  at  $254,046.  Of  these  the  United  States  supplied  $145,084 
worth  and  the  United  Kingdom  $106,936  worth.  Aavance  statistics 
give  the  total  imports  for  1907  as  $352,000,  those  from  the  United 
States  being  $171,000.  There  are  on  the  market  large  quantities  of 
cheap  canvas  goods  retailing  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  or  about 
62  cents  a  pair.  These  shoes  are  imported  from  England  and  have 
a  wide  sale  among  the  poorer  classes.  I  am  forwarding  sample  pairs 
for  the  benefit  of  manufacturers  desiring  to  compete  in  this  line. 
[These  sample  canvas  shoes  will  be  loaned  to  the  American  trade  on 
application  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

Men's  shoes  of  English  manufacture  retail  in  Jamaica  for  from 
16  to  20  shillings  (shilling=24J  cents),  Goodyear  welted  (box  calf 
black,  or  willow  calf  tan),  for  best  grades,  and  from  10  to  16  shil- 
lings for  stitched  welts.  Women's  goods  range  fropi  9  shillings  for 
best  grades  the  pair.  American  shoes  retail  at  the  same  prices  both 
for  men  and  women. 

No  prejudice  exists  in  Jamaica  against  American  manufactured 

?;oods,  price  and  quality  being  equal.  There  is,  however,  a  natural 
eeling  of  loyal  support  to  the  industries  of  the  mother  country, 
which  in  turn  takes  more  trouble  to  understand  the  needs  and  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  market;  but  I  am  confident  that  sales  of 
American  products  might  be  very  largely  increased  if  the  sugges- 
tions offered  were  acted  upon  and  if  American  exporters  see  fit  to 
adopt  the  six  months'  credit  system,  as  allowed  by  English  firms 
exporting  their  goods  to  Jamaica. 


GOVERNMENT   SECURES  LOAN. 
MONEY   NOW  AVAILAIiLK  FOR  REIU  ILDING   WORK. 

F.  Van  Dyne,  consul  at  Kingston,  reports  that  the  British  Parlia- 
ment has  passed  the  law  providing  for  the  loan  of  £800,000  ($3,893,- 
200)  to  Jamaica.     He  adds: 

By  the  terms  of  the  measure  the  treasury  may  advance  by  way  of 
loan  to  the  government  of  Jamaica,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring, 
replacing,  or  improving  public  and  other  buildings  damaged  by  the 
recent  earthquake  and  subsequent  fire  in  the  colony  or  purchasing  sites 
for  new  buildings  to  replace  the  same,  or  for  the  purpose  of  making 
loans  to  persons  within  the  colony  on  such  security  and  terms  of 
repayment  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  legislature  of  the  colony  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  or  replacing  such  buildings  so  damaged,  or 
in  other  ways  in  repairing  the  loss  and  damage  caused  by  the  earth- 
quake and  fire,  any  sums  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  £800,000. 

Loans  will  be  repayable  by  annuities  of  fixed  amounts,  running 
from  seven  to  twenty  years,  with  annual  charges  payable  quarterly, 
and  provision  is  made  for  interest  at  3J  per  cent  per  annum  and  for 
the  repayment  of  the  principal  within  the  period  tor  which  these  an- 
nuitifS  are  made. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

BRAZIL. 

INCREASING   FOREIGN    TRADE. 
GROWTH  IN   IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS  DUE   TO  LARGE  COFFEE   CROPS. 

Consul-General    George   E.    Anderson,   reporting    from   Kio    de 

Janeiro,  states  that  the  immense  coffee  crop  of  Brazil  in  1906-7  has 

led  to  a  great  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of  that  country,  not  only 

in  exports,  but  also  in  imports.    He  adds : 

This  very  large  increase  offers  figures  which  are  not  only  valuable 
in  themselves,  but  which  have  special  value  for  the  United  States, 
in  some  respects,  in  that  they  snow  in  a  measure  what  the  United 
States  is  accomplishing  in  the  extension  of  its  exports  to  South 
America  generally,  ana  especiallv  to  Brazil,  from  which  country  it 
has  so  long  been  accustomed  to  buy  almost  as  much  of  the  nation's 
products  as  all  other  countries  combined.  The  record  is  not  as 
encouraging  to  the  United  States  as  it  might  be,  for  while  the  imports 
of  Brazil  from  the  United  States  have  materially  increased,  not  only 
in  actual  amount,  but  also  proportionatelv  to  the  whole,  the  increase 
has  not  been  as  great  from  the  United  States  as  from  all  countries, 
and  has  not  been  anything  like  as  great  an  increase  as  it  has  been 
from  the  greatest  trade  competitors  of  the  United  States. 

VALUE   OF   IMPORT   TRADE. 

The  imports  of  Brazil  for  the  first  six  months  of  1907  show  an  in- 
crease over  the  imports  of  the  same  period  of  1906  of  31  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  the  imports  from  the  United  States  amounts  to 
about  24.4  per  cent,  being,  therefore,  less  than  the  average,  and 
demonstrating  that  as  far  as  the  hair  year  goes  the  United  States 
has  lost  ground.  The  greatest  actual  increase  was  that  of  Great 
Britain,  which  not  only  amounted  to  over  $8,000,000  for  the  half 
year,  but  represented  an  increase  of  42.5  per  cent  over  the  imports 
of  Brazil  from  Great  Britain  the  year  before.  The  most  significant 
increase,  in  some  respects,  is  that  of  Germany,  which  made  a  record 
of  46.1  per  cent  over  the  year  before.  The  comparative  rank  of 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  in  the  import  trade 
of  Brazil  has  not  been  changed,  but  the  lead  of  the  two  competitors 
of  the  United  States  materially  increased.  France,  Italy,  Austria, 
and  Newfoundland  also  exceed  the  United  States  in  the  ratio  of  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  goods  they  send  to  Brazil. 

The  imports  of  Brazil  for  the  first  six  months  from  the  principal 
trading  countries,  figuring  the  amounts  at  $4.85  to  the  pound  sterling, 
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and  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1906,  were  as  follows   (a 
decrease  being  noted  for  Uruguay) : 


Country. 


1906. 


Germauy 59,484,267 

Argentina !  7,422.910 

Austria- Hungary  .    1,0;«,632 

Belgium 2,920,565 

United  States 9, 3f>l ,  2r>6 

France 6, 369, 830 

Great  Britain ;18, 964, 316 


1907. 


«18,856,717 
9,007,741 
1,560,778 
8.252,540 
11,633,826 
9,751,658 
27,021,023 


Per- 
centage 

of  in- 
crease. 


46.1 

21.3 

49.3  1 

11.4 

24.4 

63.0 

42.5 


Country. 


1906. 


1907. 


Italy «2,431,814 

Portugal I  4, 731, 175 

Newfoundland  . . .       923, 809 

Uruguay j  3,766,612 

All  other  conn  tries  2, 556, 429 

All  countries  ,69,961,124 


83,324,500 
5,664,344 
l,161.3r.6 
2,584,487 
2,852,680 


I    Per- 
centage 

,  of  in- 
'  crease. 


37.0 
19.7 
25.8 
31.0 
11.5 


91,661,660 


31.0 


GOODS  THAT  THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  SUPPLY. 

The  table  gives  the  exports  from  all  countries  sending  more  than 
$1,000,000  worth  of  goods  in  the  half-year  period.  Of  these 
total  imports  the  increase  has  been  very  largely  m  goods  manufac- 
tured by  the  United  States.  The  increase  in  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  has  come  verj^  largely  in  flour,  bacon,  lard,  and  machin- 
ery of  various  sorts,  especially  electrical  machinery.  The  increase 
generally  has  been  all  along  the  line,  particularly  in  cotton  manu- 
factures, machinery  and  railway  supplies,  drugs  and  chemicals,  man- 
ufactures of  leather  and  unmanufactured  leather,  coal,  jute  yam, 
kerosene,  codfish,  wheat,  wines,  lumber — in  short,  the  general  course 
of  trade  has  been  largely  a  continuation  of  the  increase  in  the  same 
lines  and  same  articles  noted  in  changes  in  the  trade  between  1905 
and  1906.  The  notable  increase  in  imports  from  Germany  repre- 
sents mostly  cottons  and  industrial  machinery  and  railway  supplies, 
and  from  Great  Britain  cottons  and  machinery.  Newfoundland  is 
cutting  out  the  American  codfish  trade,  and  Austria-Hungary  has 
made  a  notable  increase  in  its  flour  shipments. 

The  greatest  single  item  of  interest  to  the  United  States  is  that  of 
cotton  manufactures.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  have 
fallen  off  materially  from  those  of  last  year,  as  those  last  year  did 
from  the  year  before.  American  cotton  manufactures  are  disap- 
pearing from  the  Brazilian  market  very  rapidly,  while  those  of 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  made  from  American  raw  material,  are 
rapidly  increasing.  Greit  Britain's  ratio  of  the  total  of  Brazil's 
import  trade  rose  from  27.1  per  cent  in  the  first  six  months  of  1906 
to  29.5  per  cent  of  the  total  in  the  first  half  of  the  current  year,  and 
the  increase  was  very  largely  in  goods  manufactured  from  American 
materials.  The  increased  imports  generally  illustrate  the  manner  in 
which  the  trade  of  Brazil  is  being  centered  into  that  with  the  few 
leading  countries.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  imports  from  all 
countries  except  Uruguay,  Chile,  Cuba,  Japan,  Paraguay,  Burma, 
Russia,  and  Turkey,  and  the  increase  from  all  the  smaller  countries 
averaged  only  about  12  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  31  per  cent 
of  general  increase  and  the  much  greater  proportional  increase  with 
Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

The  chief  changes  in  the  import  trade  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  were  in 
line  with  those  of  the  nation  at  large.  There  was  a  very  marked 
increase  in  imports  of  flour,  wheat,  cotton  manufactures,  industrial 
machinery  and  railway  material,  electrical  machinery,  wines,  build- 
ing materials,  lard,  bacon,  typewriters,  musical  instruments,  codfish, 
English  beer,  and  sundry  goods. 
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EXPORT  TRADE. 

While  the  general  purchasing  power  of  the  people  of  Brazil  has 
generally  increased,  the  chief  explanation  for  tnis  great  increase  in 
imports  is  the  great  coffee  crop  of  the  season  of  1906-7.  The  total 
exports  for  the  half  year  of  1907  were  $143,645,850,  as  compared  with 
$104,354,952  in  1906  and  $93,249,830  in  1905.  The  increase  in  the 
exports  for  the  half  year  of  1907,  therefore,  over  the  previous  year 
was  37.7  per  cent,  as  coinpared  with  the  increase  of  31  per  cent  in 
imports.    The  exports  of  Brazil  for  the  first  six  months  in  1907  were : 

Sundry $17,  571,  648 


Coffee $66,  428,  030 

Rubber 41.  600,  380 

Tobacco 4,  700,  960 

Sugar 395,  750 


Herva   mat6__     $3, 144,  080 

Cacao 3,  177, 138 

Cotton 6,  627,  864 


Total  _  143,  645,  850 


Of  the  total  exports  of  the  country  for  the  six  months  the  products 
which  have  been  the  basis  for  the  country's  prosperity  for  many  year^- 
coffee,  rubber,  tobacco,  herva  mate,  cacao,  and  cotton — have  formed 
about  86.2  per  cent  of  the  general  exports.  Aside  from  these  leading 
articles  there  has  been  no  material  betterment  in  spite  of  the  many 
efforts  being  put  forth  by  Brazilian  agriculturists  to  diversify  the 
country's  products. 

IMPORTS  OF  SAO  PAULO. 

The  principal  imports  into  Sao  Paulo,  the  great  coffee-producing 
State  of  Brazil,  for  the  half  years  ending  June  30,  1906  and  1907, 
were  as  follows : 


Arti<'les, 


Cotton,  nil  kinds , 

Iron  and  steel  manufac 

tures  

Industrial  machinery  ... 
Agricultural  machinery. 

other  machinery , 

Drugs  and  ehemicaln 

Leather    and    manufac 

tures 

Jute  yarn  and  manufac 

tures 


1906. 


S855,218 

1,453,690 

157, 175 

57, 193 

818,836 

285,951 

288,826 

579. 922 


1907. 


$1,452,789 

2,155,811 

261,847 

81,362 

1,465,451 
443,082 

3;}3,041 

1,111,824 


Articles. 


liKX). 


Coal ^54,911 

Kerosene 322,093 

Rice 233, 9S2 

Codfish j  244,327 

Wheat  flour '  756, 478 

Wheat '  1.295,018 

Wines,  etc 1. 151,607 

Sundry  food  suppl  ies 1 ,  009, 644 

Specie  and  bullion '  425, 636 


1907. 


$836,772 

359, 535 

42, 106 

458, 722 

1,231,314 

1,385,750 

1,60(>,091 

1,403,114 

214,127 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  that  there  are  only  two  items  in  the 
whole  line  of  principal  imports  in  w^hich  there  was  not  an  increase — 
rice  and  specie.  As  to  the  latter  the  immense  increase  in  the  import 
of  goods  made  the  import  of  specie  or  bullion  impracticable  except 
at  high  rates.  The  decrease  in  the  imports  of  rice  is  in  line  with 
the  development  of  the  rice-growing  industry  in  southern  Brazil, 
heretofore  described  at  length  in  reports  from  the  consulate-general. 
The  increases  in  several  of  the  items  are  remarkable  and  are  of 
unusual  interest  to  American  exporters.  The  increase  in  the  im- 
ports of  cottons,  for  instance,  was  75  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in 
imports  of  cotton  goods  from  the  United  States  has  been  nothing, 
if  not  indeed  an  actual  decrease.  Increased  imports  of  machinery 
are  heavy  and  the  United  States  should  have  made  a  better  showing 
in  that  line.  The  increase  in  coal,  jute  yarn,  and  the  more  common 
food  products  represents  material  for  handling  the  big  coffee  crop. 

It  IS  noteworthy  that  the  increase  in  the  imports  of  wheat  flour 
was   much    greater   proportionately    than    the    increase   in    wheat. 
Foreign  millers  have  to  that  extent  secured  the  advantage  over 
Brazilian  millers  of  Argentina  flour.    The  increase^  howe.ve.Y^  ^^^ 
from  Austria-Hungary  and  Argentina  and  iio\.  itoHi  >2cw^  \i\iiXft.^ 
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States  whose  sole  increase  in  flour  shipments  have  been  in  the  more 
northern  ports.  The  increased  shipments  of  codfish  also  rej)resent 
increased  trade  for  competitors  or  the  United  States  in  this  line 
rather  than  increased  American  shipments. 

CONTROLLING  INFLUENCE  OF  COFFEE. 

The  immense  and  controlling  influence  of  coffee  upon  southern 
Brazil  is  shown  in  the  exports  from  Sao  Paulo  for  the  first  six 
months  in  1906  and  1907,  the  principal  articles  having  been  as 
follows : 


Article. 

1906. 

1907. 

Article. 

1906. 

1907. 

Coffee  . 

$2^,060,040 
56, 139 

$52,262,549 
85,965 

Rubber  (manga  beira) . . . 
Bran 

»57,100 
96,999 

964,077 

Hides 

48,964 

The  total  exports  of  the  State  were  valued  at  $52,517,956  in  the 
half  year  in  review,  and  of  this  amount  the  value  oi  the  coffee  ex- 
ported was  $52,262,549.  What  a  poor  coffee  year  or  a  low  price  for 
the  berry  means  for  Brazil  is  quite  evident. 

Of  the  imports  in  Sao  Paulo  for  the  half  year  in  1906,  Great 
Britain  sent  about  20.8  per  cent,  Argentina  15.7  per  cent,  Germany 
15.4  per  cent,  the  United  States  12.2  per  cent,  and  Italy,  France, 
Portugal,  and  Austria  the  rest  in  smaller  amounts  in  the  order 
named.  In  1907  for  the  same  period  Great  Britain  increased  its 
share  to  25  per  cent,  Germany  to  17  per  cent,  while  Argentina  fell 
off  to  13.6  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  to  12  per  cent.  In  ex- 
ports the  United  States  took  36  per  cent  in  1906,  Germany  18  per  cent, 
Holland  13  per  cent,  France  9.6  per  cent,  and  Austria,  Belgium, 
Italy,  Argentina,  and  Great  Britain  most  of  the  balance  in  the  order 
named  and  in  smaller  proportion,  Great  Britain  taking  only  1.5 
per  cent.  In  1907  the  United  States  took  27.7  per  cent,  France  19 
per  cent,  Germany  17  per  cent,  Holland  7.6  per  cent,  and  Great 
Britain  4.6  per  cent.  The  tonnage  entered  in  the  six  months  in  the 
port  of  Santos  was  1,231,959  in  1907,  compared  with  896,508  in  1906. 
Of  the  foreign  ships  this  year,  38  per  cent  were  British,  25.5  per 
cent  German,  21.2  per  cent  French,  21.5  per  cent  Italian,  the  rest 
scattering  but  no  American  ships  among  them. 


UNFORTUNATE    BUSINESS    METHODS. 


The  unfortunate  methods  of  conducting  business  followed  by  a 
large  number  of  American  manufacturers  are  still  bringing  about 
the  customary  results  in  South  American  markets,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  examples: 

A  traveling  representative  of  a  great  American  agricultural  imple- 
ment concern  reports  to  me  that  as  a  result  of  the  methods  followed 
by  his  principals  he  has  just  lost  the  business  of  a  firm  aggregating 
$80,000  last  year,  with  prospects  of  an  immense  increase  the  present 
year,  and  that  present  indications  are  that  he  will  lose  the  business 
of  another  South  American  house  aggregating  $200,000  annually 
with  his  people  for  the  same  reasons.  The  chief  occasion  for  this 
discouraging  outlook  is  the  failure  of  the  firm  in  question  to  ship 
goods  within  the  time  limit  agreed  upon,  and  in  a  number  of  cases 
the  time  actually  required  for  the  filling  of  an  order  has  been  ex- 
tended from  the  five  montiis  agc^^  u^ow  w\^  ^^^^fc^tftd  by  the  house 
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to  over  a  year.  This  same  firm  received  an  order  for  500  hand  guid- 
ing plows.  It  shipped  that  number  of  automatic  guiding  plows. 
The  difference  is  that  in  Brazil  an  automatic  guiding  plow  is  prac- 
tically useless,  while  a  hand  guiding  plow  can  be  used. 

Another  case  of  not  filling  orders  according  to  instructions  ^ven 
is  afforded  by  the  experience  of  a  local  firm  which  has  had  consider- 
able dealing  with  the  Government  here.  Recently  the  Government 
wished  to  buy  a  number  of  automobiles  for  a  special  purpose  and  had 
the  Rio  de  Janeiro  firm  write  to  its  New  York  agency  and  secure 
quotations.  The  quotations  were  given  and  the  Kio  firm  ordered 
6  machines  of  a  certain  grade  and  of  25  horsepower  each.  The 
American  firm  shipped  6  machines  of  30  horsepower  each,  writing 
that  it  did  not  have  the  machines  of  the  lower  power  and  billing  the 
machines  at  the  increased  price  of  the  higher  powered  machines. 
The  point  to  this  transaction  was  that  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  firm, 
having  in  effect  made  a  tender  or  bid  to  the  Government  for  machines 
of  a  certain  grade  at  a  certain  price,  had  to  furnish  the  higher-priced 
machines  at  the  lower  price  and  stand  the  loss.  The  actual  tangible 
loss  of  firms  in  such  position  naturally  is  considerable.  Perhaps  the 
more  lasting  effect  is  due  to  the  annoyance  and  irritation  produced 
bj  such  business  methods.  These  methods  are  not  at  all  characteris- 
tic of  American  manufacturers  generally  in  the  export  trade,  but  they 
are  common  enough  to  have  a  very  marked  effect  upon  American  trade. 

BETTER  PACKING  BEING  OBSERVED. 

Within  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  some  matters  connected  with  the  American  export  trade. 
In  matters  of  packing,  for  instance,  some  lines  of  American  goods 
are  well  packed.  I  fliink,  as  a  rule,  American  automobiles  arrive 
here  in  better  condition  than  anv  others.  Out  of  a  shipment  of  99 
bottles  of  mineral  water  received  by  an  individual  from  a  Chicago 
house  last  week  there  were  99  good  bottles,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  same  individual  received  16  cases  of  wine  from  Europe  and  lost 
about  2  cases  by  breakage.  Gradually  American  manufacturers 
engaged  in  the  export  trade  are  coming  to  appreciate  the  difference 
between  conditions  they  prepare  for  m  shipments  in  the  United 
States  and  those  to  be  prepared  for  in  transoceanic  shipments. 
When  this  difference  is  once  realized  there  is  a  vast  improvement  to 
be  noted. 

American  exporters  still  cling  to  their  own  ideas  of  credits  and  are 
losing  business  right  along  by  reason  of  it.  Probably  there  will  be 
no  general  change  in  this  line  until  there  is  for  most  of  them  more 
of  a  necessity  of  securing  and  holding  foreign  business. 

The  need  of  an  American  bank  in  Brazil  and  in  the  trade  of  the 
east  coast  of  South  America  generally  is  keenlv  felt  in  some  lines. 
With  an  annual  trade  of  something  like  $110,000,000  with  Brazil 
alone  there  is  at  all  events  enough  of  a  prospect  of  profitable  business 
in  this  line  to  merit  the  careful  consideration  of  American  banking 
capital. 

RIO   DE  JANEIRO   IMPROVEMENTS. 
LARGE  EXPENDITURES   AND   WORLD-WIDE   INTEREST  IN   THE  RESULTS. 

Consul-General  Anderson  further  writes  that  the  large  number  of 
inquiries  received  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  a\i  on^x  \j£i!^  ^^^'^l  ^^^i^ 
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respect  to  the  improvements  made  in  the  Brazilian  capital  within 
the  past  four  years,  indicates  not  only  that  there  is  great  interest  in  the 
transformation  of  the  city,  but  that  it  is  generally  thought  that  condi- 
tions there  can  be  duplicated  and  similar  improvements  generally 
can  be  made  elsewhere  upon  a  similar  basis  and  according  to  similar 
methods.    He  reviews  the  work  as  follows : 

It  is  probable  that  no  cit^r  in  the  world  has  ever  made  such  great 
improvements  in  so  short  a  time,  and  it  also  is  probable  that  no  other 
city  in  the  world  is  likely  to  equal  the  record,  because  it  is  doubtful 
if  there  is  another  city  similarly  situated  either  naturally,  financially, 
or  politically.  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  the  capital  city  of  a  nation  which  is 
ju^  commencing  to  appreciate  its  own  size  and  possible  importance 
and  to  feel  the  lorce  of  its  own  resources.  It  is  a  lederal  district  situ- 
ated in  the  richest  portion  of  the  Brazilian  Republic,  the  center  of 
national  society,  art,  and  national  life  generally.  It  is  but  natural 
that  Rio  de  Janeiro  should  have  the  necessary  influence  in  the  Federal 
Government  of  Brazil  to  secure  large  appropriations  for  its  better- 
ment, and  that  the  people  of  Brazil  should  take  great  pride  in  the 
city  and  its  improvements.  These  conditions,  combined  with  the 
favorable  opportunity  represented  by  the  construction  of  port  works, 
docks,  warehouses,  and  approaches  to  the  water  front,  have  led  to  the 
transformation  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  movement  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  city  took  shape  in  1903,  when  it  was  determined  to  build 
improved  port  facilities.  Two  foreign  loans,  amounting  to  $36,000,- 
000,  raised  in  London  for  this  purpose,  were  secured  by  the  collection 
of  a  special  tax  of  2  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  goods  imported  into 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  paying  other  duties. 

It  was  determined  to  construct  3,500  meters  (meter=39.37  inches) 
of  improved  docks  with  modern  conveniences  and  enough  water  to 
carry  the  largest  ships  coming  into  the  harbor.  The  planning  of 
these  docks  developed  the  advisability  of  reconstructing  many  of  the 
streets  along  the  water  front  to  better  serve  the  port's  commerce. 
The  idea  was  then  conceived  of  using  this  necessity  lor  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  city,  plans  for  which  at  that  time  were  before  the  author- 
ities in  a  general  way  in  the  application  of  the  prefect  for  a  special 
loan  of  about  $12,000,000  for  the  purpose. 

NEW    STREETS   AND   AVENUES. 

The  result  of  the  agitation  and  discussion  was  that  the  Federal 
Government  determined  to  establish  an  elaborate  system  of  fine 
avenues  along  the  water  front  and  back  into  the  city  to  connect  with 
the  new  port  works.  The  water  front  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  extending 
along  the  shores  of  the  most  beautiful  bay  in  the  world,  represents  a 
series  of  semicircles  of  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  diameter  each, 
and  ranging  from  the  opening  of  the  bay  into  the  sea — marked  by  the 
famous  Sugar  Loaf  rock,  about  2,000  feet  high,  rising  sheer  out  of  the 
sea — to  the  lower  end  of  the  bay,  where  the  new  port  works  are 
located.  The  plan  for  the  betterment  of  the  city  included  an  avenue 
or  boulevard  along  this  water  front  for  the  entire  front  of  the  city, 
thus  ranging  in  a  series  of  circular  stretches,  the  whole  representing 
a  convex  line,  across  the  diameter  of  which  were  to  be  a  series  of 
subsidiary  avenues. 
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This  plan  has  in  general  been  followed.  The  principal  portion  of 
this  great  avenue  passed  through  the  business  portion  of  the  city  and 
was  called  the  Central  avenue.  A  straight  line  was  drawn  from  the 
end  of  one  small  bay  to  the  beginning  oi  another  across  the  city,  and 
the  avenue  was  built  on  this  line,  no  matter  what  was  in  the  way,  no 
matter  whose  property  was  involved.  The  Federal  Government  ap- 
pointed a  commission  of  three  members,  tmder  the  presidency  of  an 
engineer,  and  property  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  avenue  was 
purchased  or  condemned.  The  commission,  as  a  rule,  paid  from  ten 
to  fifteen  times  the  annual  rent  of  the  propertj  as  its  value — i.  e.,  if 
property  was  comparatively  new,  the  valuation  was  nearer  fifteen 
times  its  rental ;  if  it  was  old,  it  was  nearer  ten  times  its  rental.  There 
was  comparatively  little  trouble  over  the  matter,  little  litigation,  and 
little  dissatisfaction. 

EXTENSIVE   CHANGES   AND   I4ARGE   EXPENDITURES. 

The  work  of  commencing  the  demolition  of  the  old  buildings  for 
the  construction  of  the  new  avenue  across  the  city  was  commenced 
in  March,  1904.  The  avenue  was  being  finished  at  the  time  of  the 
visit  of  Secretary  of  State  Root,  a  little  over  two  years  thereafter. 
The  official  report  gives  the  number  of  buildings  destroyed  at  590, 
about  half  of  which  were  of  the  most  substantial  sort  in  the  city.  At 
the  same  time  the  continuation  of  this  avenue  along  the  sea  front, 
involving  in  one  case  the  destruction  of  what  in  most  cities  would  be 
termed  a  mountain,  and  in  another  the  filling  in  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  bay,  rounded  out  the  great  plan  of  driveways  and  boulevards. 

The  new  port  works  are  at  the  north  of  the  city's  water  front. 
Stretching  back  at  right  angles  to  the  water  front  from  the  new  docks 
runs  a  double  driveway  on  either  side  of  a  small  canal  called  the 
Mangue,  substantially  a  mile  in  length.  Along  the  water  front  to 
the  root  of  the  Central  avenue  will  stretch  the  new  docks,  backed  by 
improved  paving.  The  Central  avenue  and  its  continuation  along 
the  water  front  to  the  south  runs  for  about  4  miles.  In  a  rougn 
parallelogram  formed  by  the  Central  avenue  and  the  boulevard  along 
the  Mangue  Canal  run  a  system  of  asphalted  avenues  amounting  to  a 
total  length  of  perhaps  15  miles,  making  the  total  modern  paving  laid 
in  this  improvement  of  the  city  not  far  from  25  miles.  What  this 
stupendous  task  has  meant  in  actual  execution,  however,  can  be 
realized  only  by  those  who  have  known  the  old  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Hun- 
dreds of  houses  have  been  torn  down  for  the  widening  of  streets. 
Miles  and  miles  of  stone  curbing  and  of  stone  pavements  not  counted 
as  among  the  improvements  noted  have  been  laid.  Improved  sewerage 
and  water  service  have  been  necessary.  Withal  the  improvements  m 
the  streets  and  public  property  have  in  some  respects  been  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  whole. 

DESIGNS  FOR  HOUSES  MUST  BE  APPROVED. 

Owners  of  property  along  the  Central  avenue  have  been  allowed  to 
construct  buildings  only  on  designs  approved  of  by  the  municipal 
government.  The  result  is  that  there  is  a  well-defined  plan  of  general 
embellishments  marking  the  whole,  and  the  avenue,  with  its  buildings 
and  with  the  vista  of  mountains  and  sea  at  either  end,  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  Four  years  ago  its  site  was 
a  series  of  narrow,  illy  paved  and  crisscross  system  01  streets,  mere 
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alleys,  according  to  the  idea  of  American  cities.  In  addition  to  the 
avenue,  a  total  of  more  than  20  miles  of  streets  have  been  widened, 
the  system  of  parks  comiected  by  boulevards,  the  plazas  paved  and 
improved,  and  the  entire  city  given  an  open,  sunny,  sanitary  life. 

The  exact  cost  of  these  improvements  is  somewhat  problematical. 
The  commission  appointed  for  the  construction  of  the  Central  avenue 
had  spent  up  to  the  end  of  the  half  year  in  June  of  this  year,  a  total  of 
nearly  $16,000,000.  Probably  there  is  considerable  cost  yet  to  be 
added  to  this  account.  In  1906  the  amount  expended  by  the  muni- 
cipal government  of  the  Federal  capital  as  distinct  from  the  Federal 
Government,  on  pavements  was  19,118,837  milreis;  in  1905,  6,014,809 
milreis;  in  1904,  4,859,689  milreis,  a  total  of  about  $9,600,000  at  aver- 
age exchange  for  the  period.  Some  of  this  has  been  expended  for 
work  that  would  be  expected  in  the  ordinary  course  of  municipal  ad- 
ministration, but  this  has  not  been  great,  and  it  is  probable  that  some 
work  has  been  paid  for  out  of  appropriations  not  noted.  The 
expenditures  for  the  public  portion  or  the  street  improvements,  there- 
fore, probably  amount  to  something  like  $25,000,000,  although  too 
much  confidence  should  not  be  given  to  these  figures. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  CENTRAL  AVENUE. 

As  a  part  of  the  improvements  the  Federal  Government  has  con- 
structed along  the  Central  avenue  a  number  of  public  buildings, 
notably  the  Palacio  Monroe,  the  replica  of  the  Brazilian  building  at 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  and  in  which  the  last  Pan-American  confer- 
ence was  held.  The  municipality  has  undertaken  the  construction 
of  a  municipal  theater  whose  cost  up  to  August  31  has  been  about 
$2,632,040.  It  is  not  yet  completed.  Of  course  the  amount  of  build- 
ing for  private  property  owners  has  been  immense.  The  entire 
space  covered  by  about  600  houses  torn  down  for  the  construction 
of  the  Central  avenue,  except  the  space  actually  occupied  by  the 
avenue  itself,  has  been  rebuilt  with  modern  buildings.  Most  of 
these  have  been  constructed  with  a  view  to  presenting  as  much  face  to 
the  avenue  as  possible,  the  result  being  a  large  number  of  shallow 
buildings,  many  of  irregular  shape,  but  all  making  a  splendid  appear- 
ance. The  building  along  the  avenue  has  been  merely  the  incentive  to 
building  on  other  new  avenues  and  in  the  city  generally.  A  good 
share  of  the  structures  are  of  stone,  but  the  vast  majority  of  them  are 
of  brick  with  cement  and  concrete  facings.  In  line  witn  the  general 
Brazilian  policy  most  of  the  business  buildings  are  of  three  stories, 
some  of  four,  with  few  any  higher.  Only  one  modern  "  sky  scraper  " 
ranges  on  the  sky  line  of  the  Central  avenue,  and  that  belongs  to  a 
newspaper  of  strong  American  business  sympathies. 

Financially  the  Central  avenue  has  not  paid  those  holding  property 
upon  it.  In  the  first  place  the  immense  amount  of  building  has 
raised  the  price  of  labor  and  materials,  so  that  building  has  cost  much 
more  than  it  would  ordinarily.  Taxes  on  municipal  property  are 
high  and  the  two  elements  have  combined  to  make  rents  very  high. 
Withal  the  improvement  has  not  brought  business,  the  people  of  Kio 
de  Janeiro  still  clinging  largely  to  the  old  retail  streets.  It  is  stated 
by  reliable  authority  that  75  per  cent  of  the  business  failures  among 
retailers  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  last  year  were  of  establishments  upon  the 
avenue.  Probably  in  time  there  will  be  a  readjustment,  but  at  present 
avenue  property  owners  are  iar  from  encouraged. 
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Exports  to— 


Bolivia 

Brazil , 

Colombia 

Chile 

Ecuador , 

United  States.. 

Germany , 

Belfirium 

8pal  n 

Prance 

Qreat  Britain  . . . 
Other  countries. 


Total 19,288,766 


1903. 
$962,999 

1904. 
81,305,781 

1905. 

91,032,992 

2,26<) 

480,893 

311,425 

68,740 

76, 882 

32,264 

2,704,967 

2,140,271 

4,029,416 

204,513 

224,070 

212,264 

2,461,453 

1,900,003 

2,636,713 

1,636,036 

1,711,850 

2,011,575 

7,466 

91,156 

577,853 

180,163 

92,545 

a*),  399 

502, 146 

1,508,178 

1,848,761 

7,691,804 

10,070,782 

14,955,923 

2,866,229 

« 

730,784 

1,052,166 

19,288,766 

20,333,195 

28,786,751 

1906. 


$1,510,586 

60,169 

27,093 

4.834,9t3 

160,873 

8,203,480 

2,585,241 

594.158 

95.594 

2,425,847 

11,916,659 

1,065,771 

28,479,404 


On  this  showing  there  is  a  balance  of  ttade  in  favor  of  Peru  of 
over  $3,500,000.  The  imports  of  Great  Britain  fell  off  over  $600,000, 
while  those  of  the  United  States  increased  37  per  cent,  and  of  Ger- 
many 26  per  cent.  Should  the  United  States  make  a  similar  increase 
this  year,  it  will  overtake  Great  Britain  and  be  easily  first.  Both 
Spain  and  Italy  have  fallen  off  and  the  other  countries  have  barely 
held  their  own.  In  exports  Great  Britain  is  far  and  away  the  best 
customer  of  Peru,  though  compared  with  1905  there  has  been  a 
decrease  of  nearly  $3,000,000.  Chile  is  easily  second,  with  a  sub- 
stantial increase.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  sales  to  the  United 
States  of  $550,000,  and  a  like  amount  to  Germany.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Chile  and  Bolivia  the  exports  to  South  American  countries 
show  a  remarkable  falling  off;  especially  is  this  the  case  of  Brazil 
and  Ecuador. 

JAPANESE  EFFORTS MINERtVL  PRODUCTION. 

As  yet  the  trade  between  Peru  and  Japan  does  not  bulk  very 
largely,  but  it  is  on  the  increase.  A  line  of  Japanese  ships  has  been 
established  between  that  country  and  the  west  coast  countries  of 
South  America.  In  addition  to  many  Japanese  they  bring  in  large 
numbers  of  Chinese.  Japanese  shops,  handling  only  products  of 
Japan,  are  very  popular.  With  few  exceptions  all  the  industrial, 
commercial,  and  financial  institutions  of  Peru  show  increased  profits 
over  1905.  The  banks  paid  an  average  dividend  of  nearlv  16  per 
cent.  The  mineral  products  of  Peru  are  paramount.  The  following 
table  will  give  an  idea  of  its  increasing  importance: 


Pnxlucts. 


1903. 


Carlxm ?2."k^,  440 

Petroleum JIT.  140 

Gold ;  726.  ()•-»') 

Silver '  2.  sw,  815 

Copper 2,  :VS4,  l'2() 


1904. 


8449, 400 

4:io.  185 

'M'\  570 

2.6:^4.375 

2,523,020 


1905. 


8500, 000 

683,975  i 

5:^0, 310 

3, 647, 220 

3,f)29.525 


1906. 


Sfi90. 775 

1.212.710 

851.775 

4,864,790 

4, 980, 275 


In  agi'icultural  and  kindred  products  tlie  following  table  will  giye 
an  idea  of  the  value  and  progrcs.s. 


Products. 


iw:?. 


1W4. 


1905. 


1906. 


SuRiir S5,  19").  200  S7 .  TmI , 685 

Cotton '    2.  1S7.  S'^:^  2. 5<il».  435 

Wool 1, 637.  W5  1,  .-)7I,  795 

Gums ,    2. 108. 260  I    2. 221, 3:)0 

Totnl ;  11,729,290     11,017,265 

\  I 


§8.192,965 
2.614,215 
2, 203. 670 
4,775.775 


89,274.210 
2. 784, 290 
2.749,9:«) 
5,189.170 


17,786,625  I     19,997,600 
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TRAFFIC  AT  PORT  OF  MOLLENDO. 

The  consular  agent  at  Mollendo  reports  as  follows:  The  amount 
of  commerce  via  this  port  has  increased  greatly ;  we  have  frequently 
had  from  ten  to  twelve  steamers  discharging  and  loading  at  the  same 
time,  in  addition  to  several  sailing  vessels  discharging  coal  from  New- 
castle, Australia,  and  lumber  and  sleepers  from  California.  The 
number  of  vessels  which  called  at  this  port  during  the  year  ended  June 
30, 1907,  was  396  steamships  and  22  sailing  vessels,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  909,827.  British  vessels  numbered  223,  German  69,  and 
Chilean  95.  I  very  much  regret  that  not  one  American  vessel  has 
called  at  this  port  since  June  8, 1905. 

It  can  be  safely  said  that  the  imports  during  the  past  twelve  months 
have  greatly  increased  over  any  other  corresponding  period.  In  fact 
the  agglomeration  of  cargo  has  been  so  great  that  the  customs  author- 
ities were  unprepared  for  such  an  increase  of  merchandise  and  other 
material  passmg  through  their  hands,  and  agents  have  in  consequence 
been  greatly  handicapped  through  the  delay  in  dispatching  merchan- 
dise mrough  the  customs.  It  has  taken  n'om  one  to  six  months  to 
transact  customs  business  and  get  packages  through.  This  trouble 
was  accentuated  through  the  merchants  or  southern  Bolivia  ordering 
their  merchandise  to  be  landed  at  Mollendo  instead  of  at  Antof  agasta, 
where  the  state  of  things  was  much  worse.  The  streets  of  the  Tatter 
port  were  full  of  merchandise,  exposed  to  weather,  robbery,  and  other 
destroying  effects.  Steamers  haa  to  remain  there  for  months  to  dis- 
charge a  little  cargo  which  should  have  taken  only  one  or  two  days. 

The  same  has  been  more  or  less  the  case  here ;  the  custom-house,  hav- 
ing only  two  depots,  had  not  sufficient  room  for  all  that  came.  To 
give  an  idea  of  how  long  it  sometimes  took  to  discharge  vessels,  I  may 
mention  the  case  of  the  ship  Speke,  which  arrived  here  on  May  17, 
1905,  with  4,236  tons  of  coal,  and  .it  took  until  November  10  to  dis- 
charge the  cargo  and  take  in  ballast.  The  railway  was  unprepared 
for  this  great  increase  in  traffic  and  quite  unable  to  cope  with  it,  being 
very  short  of  rolling  stock. 

THE    NEW   RAILWAY   SYSTEM. 

A  tremendous  quantity  of  railway  material  for  Bolivia,  on  account 
of  Speyer  Brothers,  has  been  disembarked  here,  and  this  caused  mer- 
chandise to  be  delayed  in  transit.  More  rolling  stock  has  now  been 
obtained,  and  this  difficulty  is  in  a  measure  obviated.  The  contract 
between  the  Bolivian  Government  and  Speyer  Brothers  is  a  very 
extensive  one.  The  capital  to  be  employed  is  $26,000,000,  with  an 
additional  capital  of  $10,000,000  for  urgent  cases.  The  Government 
guarantees  an  interest  of  5  per  cent  on  $18,000,000,  furnished  by  the 
syndicate,  and  will  supply  $12,000,000,  which  will  be  returned  in 
twenty-five  years. 

The  Speyer  contract  is  to  construct  railways  in  the  interior  from 
Viacha  to  Oruro,  with  branches  to  the  railways  from  Arica  to  La 
Paz,  from  Oruro  to  Cochabamba,  from  Uyuni  to  Tupiza,  and  from 
Potosi  and  La  Paz  to  Puerto  Pando.  The  time  stated  in  the  contract 
for  the  completion  of  these  works  is  ten  years,  with  a  fine  of  1,000 
bolivianos  per  day  if  that  time  is  exceeded.  On  completion  the 
syndicate  will  return  to  the  Bolivian  Government  the  $250,000  spent 
in  surveying  and  other  preliminary  expenditures. 
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The  railway  line  to  Cuzco  has  been  completed  as  far  as  Checacupe 
by  the  Government,  from  whence  it  will  be  constructed  by  the  Peru- 
vian corporation,  as  stated  in  the  newly  made  contract  with  the  Peru- 
vian Government. 

AMERICAN  ENTERPRISES. 

The  famous  gold  mine  Santo  Domingo,  belonging  to  the  Inca  Min- 
ing Company  and  situate  in  Carabaya  Province,  seems  to  be  better 
than  before.  This  mine  consists  of  90  claims,  and  the  company  have 
also  a  further  63  claims,  which  they  are  not  yet  working,  in  the  rich 
gold  province  of  Sandia.  They  have  recently  brought  out  an  electric 
plant  of  400  horsepower,  which  will  be  installed  at  a  certain  distance 
rrom  the  mine,  where  there  is  suificient  water  power.  When  this 
plant  is  placed,  the  mine  can  be  worked  on  a  much  larger  and  cheaper 
scale.  The  bringing  out  of  this  plant  proves  that  there  must  still 
be  large  quantities  oi  good  ore. 

The  Poto  Mines  Corporation  has  348  gold  claims  inscribed  in  the 
register  of  mines.  They  are  only  working  on  a  small  scale,  testing 
the  property.  The  Sandia  Province  is  known  to  be  very  rich  in 
gold,  especially  in  the  Poto  district.  Georee  T.  Adams,  American 
geologist,  has,  according  to  the  register  ot  mines,  16  silver  and  8 
gold  claims  in  the  province  of  Puno.  This  part  of  the  country  is 
very  rich  in  silver.  At  the  time  of  the  Spaniards  a  man  named 
Salcedo  became  immensely  rich  in  this  district  by  working  the 
"  Manto  "  mine,  near  Puno. 

The  Inca  Rubber  Company  has  to  contend  with  great  difficulties  of 
transportation  and  the  mounting  of  a  large  steam  launch.  The 
launch  is  now  afloat  and  only  requires  the  woodwork,  which  will 
shortly  be  completed.  The  company  is  already  doing  an  important 
business  in  goods.  Any  price  can  be  obtained  in  the  interior  for 
articles  required;  for  example,  salt  is  sold  there  at  50  cents  per 
pound.  They  have  brought  up  a  large  quantity  of  rubber  from  the 
Madre  de  Dios,  but  are  only  commencing  to  explore  their  own  im- 
mense rubber  country  with  100  Japanese  assistants.  These  were 
brought  here  by  the  steamship  Kasatu  Maru  direct  from  Japan. 
They  stand  the  climate  well  and  the  company  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  their  work. 

ROADS  TO  THE   MADRE   DE   DIOS   OR  RUBBER   COUNTRY. 

In  a  previous  report  I  stated  that  the  only  good  and  convenient 
road  was  that  of  the  Inca  Rubber  Company.  Two  other  roads  have 
since  been  discovered,  one  by  the  Padre  Zubieta,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Government,  which  goes  from  Cuzco  through  the  Paucartambo 
Valley  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Manu.  A  French  company,  estab- 
lished at  Paris,  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000  francs,  sent  out  to  this  port 
at  the  end  of  last  year  a  steam  launch  of  50  tons  and  also  a  lot  of  mer- 
chandise, with  the  object  of  transporting  everything  via  Bolivia  to 
the  rubber  country.  As  the  route  via  Paucartambo  had  been  pre- 
viously discovered,  the  Peruvian  Government  induced  Mr.  Huguet 
to  send  all  his  goods  by  that  route,  and  he  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  get  the  launch  to  the  river  Pinipini,  where  two  English  mechan- 
ical engineers  have  the  work  of  mounting  it. 

The  other  road  discovered  is  via  the  Marsapata  Valley,  where  a 
French  company  made  a  failure  some  years  ago.  This  was  discov- 
ered by  the  Peruvian  senator  for  Loreto,  Mr.  Llosa,  who  has  since 
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formed  a  company  in  Lima,  and  which,  it  appears,  will  be  successful. 
The  distances  of  the  three  routes  are  as  follows :  Inca — from  MoUendo 
to  Tirapata,  360  miles;  from  Tirapata  to  Maldonado,  on  the  Madre  de 
Dios,  403  miles ;  in  all,  763  miles.  Llosa — from  Mollendo  to  Urcos, 
468  miles;  from  Urcos  to  Tahuantisuyo,  on  the  Madre  de  Dios,  113 
miles;  in  all,  581  miles.  Zubieta — irom  Mollendo  to  Cuzco,  511 
miles;  from  Cuzco  to  the  mouth  of  the  Manu,  161  miles;  in  all,  673 
miles. 

The  Titicaca  Oil  Company  was  formed  at  Los  Angeles  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $1,000,000.  The  object  of  the  company  is  to  work  the  petroleum 
fields  near  Lake  Titicaca  and  in  other  parts  of  the  interior.  The 
manager  has  tested  the  ground  already  with  a  drilling  plant  brought 
from  the  States  for  the  purpose,  and  lias  obtained  results  which  sur- 
pass all  expectations.  This  business  will  leave  enormous  profits  if  the 
railways  here  and  in  Bolivia  can  be  furnished  with  sufficient  fuel  of 
this  kind.  The  consumption  of  fuel  by  the  railway  companies  forms 
a  golden  basis  for  the  oil  business.  At  present  the  railways  have  to 
use  coal  from  Australia,  which  by  the  time  it  is  delivered  on  the  spot 
is  very  expensive,  considering  that  it  has  to  be  hauled  over  a  long 
road  up  to  14,600  feet  above  sea  level. 

Formerly  there  was  onlv  one  bank  in  Arec[uipa,  the  Banco  del  Peru 
y  Londres.  The  Banco  Alemdn  Transatldntico  and  the  Banco  Italiano 
nave,  fortunately,  established  branch  houses  in  Arequipa,  and  the 
Banco  del  Peru  y  Londres  and  the  Banco  Italiano  have  also  opened 
branch  houses  in  Mollendo.  The  Banco  del  Peru  y  Londres  has  an 
office  in  Cuzco. 

PORT  or   SALAVERRY. 

The  consular  agent  at  Salaverry  reports  as  follows:  The  value  of 
goods  imported  at  Salaverry  from  the  United  States  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $130,902,  consisting  principally  of  cement,  kerosene, 
resin,  sewing  machines,  paint,  wire  nails,  steel  rails,  redwood  ties, 
lubricating  oils,  and  lumber.  Rough  lumber  to  the  value  of  $12,630 
was  imported  from  the  West,  consisting  principally  of  Oregon  pine 
and  redwood,  redwood  railroad  ties  valued  at  $2,269,  and  some  small 
lots  of  pitch  pine.  The  principal  exports  are  sugar,  alcohol,  cocoa 
leaves,  cocaine,  hides,  and  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ores. 

There  has  been  much  more  interest  taken  in  the  development  of 
mines  in  this  district.  Small  lots  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ores  have 
been  exported  and  have  given  good  returns.  There  will  doubtless  be 
a  demand  for  mining  machinery  of  a  class  suitable  for  transporting 
on  mules  into  the  interior.  Government  engineers  are  at  the  present 
time  engaged  in  surveying  roads  for  the  extension  of  the  railroad  and 
for  communication  with  the  important  towns  in  the  interior. 

There  is  a  steady  and  increasing  demand  for  American  goods,  and 
manufacturers  are  recognizing  the  opportunities  for  placing  their 
goods  in  this  market.  There  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of 
attractive  advertising  matter  sent  here,  but  a  large  proportion  of  it 
being  printed  in  English  is  wasted.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all 
printed  matter,  and  even  correspondence,  should  be  in  Spanish  if  it  is 
to  receive  any  attention. 
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PROPER  PACKING  OF  GOODS  NECESSARY. 

There,  has  not  been  much  improvement  in  the  mode  of  packing 
^oods.  The  neglect  to  send  printed  instructions  in  Spanish  explain- 
mg  how  to  put  up  goods  that  come  in  parts,  such  as  plows,  windmills, 
machinery,  and  so  on,  still  causes  much  annoyance  to  the  purchasers. 
Shippers  should  also  study  the  customs-house  regulations,  so  that  the 
marking  of  goods,  such  as  liquors,  should  be  correct.  The  law  calls  for 
the  weight  m  kilos  (kilos,  2J  pounds)  and  contents  in  liters  (liter, 
1.0567  quarts)  to  be  marked  on  every  case,  otherwise  a  fine  is  imposed. 
As  cargo  is  discharged  from  the  steamers  into  lighters  or  laundies  in 
nearly  every  port  on  this  coast,  it  is  advisable  that  all  baled  goods 
should  be  lined  with  waterproof  paper  or  other  waterproof  material, 
as  no  matter  how  careful  the  discharging  is  done  the  invariably  rough 
seas  are  liable  to  wet  goods  before  they  can  be  landed,  and  if  not  care- 
fully packed  the  contents  suffer. 

Glassware,  china  (delf  or  common  ware),  wrapping  paper,  toys, 
stationery,  books,  and  kitchen  utensils  are  much  in  demand,  but  nearly 
all  are  imported  from  Germany  and  England.  Fine  glass  and  china 
ware  are  very  expensive  and  very  scarce,  owing  to  the  amount  of 
breakage  on  the  voyage. 

The  most  freauent  complaints  are  of  the  carelessness  in  the  finish 
of  machinery,  plows,  winamills,  pumps,  etc.,  where  parts  have  to  be 
bolted  together ;  the  bolt  holes  are  not  drilled  true,  threads  badly  cut, 
castings  not  cleaned  off,  and  where  there  are  many  parts  to  be  assem- 
bled there  are  no  instructions  as  to  how  to  put  them  together ;  neither 
are  the  pieces  numbered  to  enable  the  buyer  to  reorder  same 
intelligently. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CAPITALISTS. 
INVESTMENT  AND  HI  SINESS  CHANCES  IN  THE  IQIITDS  REGION. 

Consul  C  C.  Eberhardt,  writing  from  Tquitos,  says  that  in  a  coun- 
try whore  all  energies  seem  bent  toward  the  exploitation  of  one  article 
or  product,  as  is  the  ease  in  eastern  Peru  in  the  extraction  and  ex- 
portation of  rubber,  the  opportunities  for  investment  along  other 
lines  are  redueed  to  a  niininunn,  yet  a  limited  number  of  such  oppor- 
tunities do  exist  in  that  district,  whieh  he  thus  describes: 

P^or  the  consideration  of  capitalists  at  home  seeking  investments  in 
foreign  fields,  a  few  of  what  seem  the  more  important  of  these  are 
presented  herewith.  The  nuxt  important  would  he  in  local  improve- 
ments in  Iquitos,  which  has  in  fifteen  years  advanced  from  a  village 
to  the  shipping  center  of  eastern  Peru,  having  exported  in  1900  more 
than  lMKK)  tons  of  rubber  of  ditferent  grades,  valued  in  United  States 
currency  at  $4,t>Sl>,8l>9 :  imported  So.l4S,713  worth  of  nierchandist\ 
etc.,  anil  collected  import  and  exi)ort  duties  to  the  amount  of  $812,273. 
In  municipal  improvements,  however,  the  town  has  not  kept  pace 
with  this  j)roirress,  and  in  this  re>jHH*t  is  still  an  overgrown  village. 
The  water  supply  is  from  >prings,  surface  wells,  or  that  caught  in 
receptacles  from  the  almost  daily  rain>:  there  is  no  sanitary  drain- 
age, no  pavenient>,  no  telephone  sy^tenK  oidy  a  small  narrow- 
gage  railroad,  which  does  a  very  good  business  but  which  is  entirely 
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inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  town  in  the  matter  of  transportation 
of  the  vast  amount  of  freight  that  passes  between  the  pier  and  the 
business  houses. 

BASIS  FOR  ENTERPRISES. 

A  newly  established  electric  light  plant  has  excellent  prospects 
ahead.  Aside  from  the  electric  light,  the  railroad,  and  possibly  the 
water  supply  system,  it  would  hardly  seem  that  any  one  of  these 
projects  could  be  undertaken  with  any  great  hopes  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess. The  telephone,  by  itself,  for  instance,  certainly  would  not  be  a 
paying  venture  for  some  time.  By  combining  them  all,  however, 
there  seems  little  doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  ventures,  based 
upon  the  further  growth  and  success  of  Iquitos  herself,  which  seems 
certain  to  continue.  A  stock  company  could  be  formed  and  conces- 
sions sought  from  the  Peruvian  Government  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  these  projects.  Conversation  with  prominent  citizens 
of  Iquitos  leads  me  to  believe  that  by  sending  a  practical  man  here  to 
look  over  the  situation,  to  make  drawings,  etc.,  which  might  convey 
a  clearer  idea  as  to  what  is  wanted,  and  which  should  accompany  the 
application  to  be  presented  at  Lima,  such  concessions  could  easily  be 
obtained,  for  the  Government,  while  anxious  to  see  this  section  of 
Peru  develop,  is  of  itself  not  in  a  position  to  render  financial 
assistance. 

It  is  stated  that  surveys  were  made  by  a  representative  of  the  Gov- 
ernment about  two  years  ago  looking  toward  the  construction  of 
drainage  and  water  systems;  that  this  representative,  with  conces- 
sions for  these  improvements,  went  to  the  United  States  in  the  hope 
of  interesting  capital,  but  his  demands,  far  in  excess  of  the  real 
necessities  for  such  work,  were  too  exorbitant,  and  nothing  has  yet 
been  accomplished. 

Iquitos's  prospects  for  continued  success  and  advancement  may  be 
said  to  be  based  absolutely  uj)on  the  rubber  industry.  It  is  true  that 
the  forests  are  wonderfully  rich  in  cacao,  hard  woods,  and  trees  and 
herbs  of  medicinal  qualities,  etc.,  yet  it  will  be  many  years,  if  ever, 
before  these  articles  can  be  exported  in  quantities  to  be  of  any  great 
commercial  importance  to  the  town.  It  seems  certain  that  they  can 
never  become  so  greatly  in  demand  as  rubber. 

BANKING  BUSINESS. 

It  is  always  a  source  of  surprise  to  the  new  arrival  in  Iquitos  to 
learn  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  bank  in  the  town.  If  he  wishes  to 
buy  or  sell  a  draft  on  Europe  he  can  do  so  only  by  dealing  with  any  one 
of  several  of  the  strongest  business  houses,  who  will  be  sure  to  charge 
him  a  handsome  margin,  while  New  York  drafts  are  hard  to  negotiate 
at  all.  The  absence  of  telegraphic  communication  with  the  outside 
world  seems  to  be  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  bank  in 
Iquitos^  for  to  conduct  such  a  business  successfully  one  must  be  more 
or  less  m  touch  with  the  daily  fluctuation  in  prices  on  the  rubber  mar- 
ket, as  the  slightest  rise  or  fall  in  price  must  necessarily  greatly  affect 
investments  in  a  product  of  so  much  value  as  rubber.  A  bank,  with 
small  capital,  was  started  in  Iquitos  some  two  years  ago,  but  closed  its 
doors  aner  less  than  a  year's  existence.  A  bank  with  a  large  capital, 
say  $250,000,  could  not  help  doing  well,  particularly  if  local  merchants 
could  be  induced  to  take  stock  in  it,  and  several  have  advised  me  that 
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they  would  willingly  do  this.  Hypothecating  business  would  also 
yield  a  handsome  return,  as  1^  and  2  per  cent  per  month  are  the  usual 
rates  of  interest,  and  during  the  rubber-buying  season  most  of  the 
houses  are  badly  in  need  of  cash  and  would  borrow  for  probably  six 
months^  time,  while  many  of  them  are  continually  in  need  of  ready 
cash. 

Actual  cash  is  always  hard  to  obtain,  but  particularly  so  during 
the  rubber  season  (from  November  to  May),  when  drafts  on  Europe 
can  be  purchased  at  rates  far  below  par — during  the  past  season  sev- 
eral times  as  low  as  9.3. 

Tlie  Government  has  recently  placed  in  circulation  the  "  quinta,^  a 
gold  coin  about  the  size  and  value  of  our  $1  gold  piece. 

There  are  certain  lines  of  American  goods  which  have  a  monopoly 
in  this  district  even  at  the  high  prices  which  must  be  charged  to  yield 
a  profit  to  the  local  merchant  aner  paying  excessive  freight  rates  and 
the  charges  of  New  York  commission  houses,  for  most  or  these  goods 
are  sold  through  houses  in  New  York  and  not  by  active,  aggressive 
work  of  traveling  salesmen,  such  as  call  regularly  representing  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  Belgian,  and  Portuguese  houses^ 

HIGH  CHARGES  OF  AMERICAN  COMMISSION   HOUSES. 

While  complaint  is  made  against  the  reluctance  of  American  firms 
to  extend  the  same  long  credits  as  other  foreign  houses  are  doing,  the 
greatest  complaint  seems  to  be  against  the  high  charges  made  by  the 
New  York  commission  houses,  and  I  have  been  asked  many  times  to 
try  to  interest  some  individual  or  company  to  become  the  distributing 
agent  or  local  commission  man  for  American  lines  of  goods;  an  agent 
to  whom  the  local  merchants  might  go  to  order  American  goods. 
There  would  seem  to  be  a  good  field  here  for  such  an  agency,  ss 
American  goods,  even  at  the  higher  prices  charged,  are  becoming  more 
popular,  and  an  aggressive.  Spanish-si>eaking  representative,  familiar 
with  business  methods  of  Spanish  America,  should  do  well  in  such  a 
capacity.  This  may  seem  like  merelv  changing  the  place  of  paying 
commissions  from  New  York  to  Iquitos,  yet  a  local  man  canvassing 
the  field  continuallv  would  no  doubt  send  in  many  more  orders. 
There  may  be  other  objections  to  the  establishment  of  such  an  agency, 
though  one  business  man  of  this  city  [name  of  this  and  other  mer- 
chants at  Iquitos  are  on  file  at  Bureau  of  Manufactures]  who  already 
has  the  reputation  of  handling  probably  more  American  goods  than 
any  other  merchant  and  to  whom  buyers  usually  go  when  anything 
not  r»?gularlv  kept  on  the  local  market  is  wanted  from  the  United 
States,  is  doing  a  good  business  as  the  sole  representative  of  several 
American  firms,  and  if  any  firms  at  home  seem  disposed  to  place  their 
agency  in  exclusive  hands  he  would  no  doubt  be  glad  to  correspond 
with  them. 


MARKET  FOR  CEMENT. 
OPPORTTNITT    FOR   SALE   OF   A^fF.RTCAN    PRODUCT  IS   IQCTTOS. 

According  to  Consul  Eberhardt,  a  market  is  presented  in  that  part 
of  Peru  for  the  imix)rtation  of  t-ement,  which  enters  so  largjely  into 
municipal  and  general  improvements  in  Iquitos,  where  it  is  used  fw 
flooring  in  neacly  all  of  the  better  class  of  houses,  for  plastering 
inside  and  outside,  and  for  construction  of  sidewalks.    He  sits: 
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The  growing  cement  industry  in  the  United  States  should  not 
neglect  the  trade  of  Iquitos  and  vicinity.  European  dealers  should 
not  be  permitted  to  monoplize  the  market  without  some  effort  on  the 
part  of  American  shippers  to  obtain  a  share.  The  imports  of  cement 
(in  kilos  of  2.2  pounas)  during  1905  and  1906,  which  follow,  tell  the 
story  of  a  steadily  increasing  demand : 

1906. 


Germany 452,657        618,767 

Grciit  Britain /. 113,348  78,00» 

Total '. , 566,005        696, 76« 


The  large  increase  of  1906  imports  over  those  of  1905  bids  fair  to 
continue  or  become  even  greater,  as  cement  is  entering  more  largely 
into  the  general  improvements  now  going  on  in  Iquitos  and  vicinity* 
Germany,  with  England  as  her  onlv  real  competitor,  is  far  in  the 
lead  in  the  amount  of  cement  supplied. 

TRADE   REQUIREMENTS — HIGH   AMERICAN   FREIGHT   COST. 

The  cement  is  never  received  in  bulk,  but  in  strong,  well-made 
barrels,  containing  396  pounds.  The  cost  to  the  Iquitos  merchant  of 
Engliijh  and  German  cement  per  barrel  during  the  past  season  has 
been  approximately  $5  United  States  currency,  and  it  has  sold  at 
about  $7.50,  a  profit  of  50  per  cent,  which  may  be  said  to  be  almost  the 
minimum  margin  on  any  line  of  goods.  To  compete  successfully 
with  the  cement  now  being  handled  here  American  shippers  must 
be  able  to  place  in  Iquitos  a  product  as  good  or  even  better  than 
that  now  used  at  prices,  including  all  charges,  of  $4.50  to  $5.50 
United  States  currency  per  barrel  of  400  pounds  gross  weight.  One 
merchant,  who  has  a  standing  order  with  a  German  house  for 
monthly  shipments  of  fifty  barrels,  advises  that  he  imported  a 
trial  order  of  American  cement.  In  quality  it  was  satisfactory, 
but  the  freight  charges  were  so  great  that  the  ultimate  cost  was  too 
high  in  comparison  with  the  English  or  German  prices,  for  him  to 
repeat  the  transaction.  It  is  hoped  that  this  dinerence  in  freight 
can  be  overcome  and  that  American  shippers  may  be  in  a  position 
to  compete  successfully  for  a  liberal  share  of  this  important  item  of 
imports.  [A  list  of  general  importers  in  Iquitos  who  might  handle 
American  cement  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


CHILE. 

EFFECTS  OF  FREIGHT  CONGESTION. 
TRANSPORTATION    FACILITIES    INADEQUATE    TO    HANDLE    TRAFFIC. 

Consul  A.  A.  Winslow  reports  from  Valparaiso  that  the  transpor- 
tation facilities  of  Chile  fall  far  short  of  being  able  to  handle  the 
rapidly  increasing  business,  concerning  which  he  says : 

There  is  a  congestion  of  freight  at  almost  every  point,  being  most 
noticeable  at  the  ports,  and  especially  is  this  true  at  Valparaiso, 
where  at  the  beginning  of  September  there  were  100  vessels  waiting 
to  discharge  their  cargo.  The  customs  officials  refuse  to  receive  at 
this  port  more  than  an  allotted  amount  of  freight  each  day,  as  the 
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Government  warehouses  are  badly  crowded  and  the  docks  covered. 
The  railroad  to  the  interior  is  unable  under  existing  methods  to 
remove  the  freight,  and  it  is  working  a  great  hardship  tor  many  and 
has  caused  a  material  advance  in  ireight  rates  to  this  port,  since 
often  a  vessel  must  remain  here  three  months  before  being  able  to 
discharge  her  cargo. 

The  congestion  in  the  interior  is  about  as  great  as  elsewhere.  In 
one  section,  covering  only  a  small  area,  are  896,262  bales  of  hay 
awaiting  transportation  to  market,  and  only  about  45,000  bales  can 
be  moved  daily,  and  there  are  numerous  similar  blockades  from,  time 
to  time,  which  has  the  effect  of  advancing  prices  for  everything. 
Often  there  is  a  great  shortage  of  meat  and  farm  products  at  this 
port,  largely  for  want  of  means  to  ship  it  to  market.  This  condition 
has  to  some  extent  discouraged  farmers  until  they  neglect  to  plant  as 
extensively  as  they  did,  so  that  for  the  last  two  years  the  exports  of 
agricultural  products  have  fallen  off  very  much,  while  prices  in 
many  cases  have  more  than  doubled.  The  export  of  wheat  dropped 
from  75,984,652  kilos  (kilo,  2i  pounds)  in  1904  to  213,390  kilos  in 
1906,  while  barley  dropped  from  56,951,460  kilos  in  1905  to  only 
13,287,270  in  1906. 

These  conditions  are  really  the  result  of  the  expansion  of  the 
business  of  the  country  on  one  hand  and  the  lack  of  readiness 
on  the  other  hand  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  the  result  is  a  great 
stagnation  of  business  that  is  ready  for  expansion.  While  these 
conditions  exist  business  will  be  delayed  more  or  less  until  matters 
can  be  gotten  better  in  hand.  I  believe  here  is  an  opening  for  Ameri- 
can enterprise  and  capital  to  help  put  matters  in  shape  and  to  get  a 
foothold  that  will  brinff  large  returns  shortly.  Chile  as  a  whole  is 
as  yet  very  largely  undeveloped.  The  southern  part  of  the  country 
has  very  extensive  forests,  and  the  foothills  of  the  Cordilleras  are 
rich  with  minerals  for  a  distance  of  nearly  2,000  miles,  most  of  which 
is  undeveloped  for  lack  of  sufficient  transportation  facilities.  It  now 
costs  as  much  to  get  lumber  from  the  forests  500  miles  south  to  the 
markets  of  Valparaiso  as  it  does  to  get  it  from  Seattle. 


ACTIVITY    OF   STOCK   MARKET. 
ACTIVITY    IN    INDUSTRIAL    SECURITIES BANK    NEEDED. 

Consul  Winslow  Avrites  that  during  the  past  year  stocks  and  bonds 

have  been  very  active  in  Chile,  his  report  reading: 

Speculation  seems  to  have  possessed  the  people  of  this  country  as 
never  before.  The  transactions,  however,  are  almost  entirely  in  local 
stocks.  But  few  of  the  companies  have  earned  large  dividends,  aside 
from  the  nitrate  companies.  Many  of  the  enterprises  are  lagging  for 
lack  of  sufficient  money  to  develop  them.  There  are  many  good  open- 
ings here  for  capital  to  be  profitably  invested,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  an  American  bank,  with  strong  connections  in  the  United 
States.  I  was  informed  by  the  cashier  of  one  of  the  foreign  banking 
companies  here,  of  which  there  are  seven,  that  the  profits  of  his  bank 
last  year  amounted  to  more  than  50  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock. 
This  city  is  now  ripe  for  an  American  banking  house.  Our  export 
business  needs  it  and  should  have  it. 
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During  the  six  years  ending  with  December  31, 1906,  there  were  438 
stock  companies  organized  in  Chile,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$151,949,296  United  States  currency,  and  were  divided  as  follows: 


Class. 


Mining  and  metallurgy 

Qold  mines 

Tin  mines 

Coftl  and  petroleum 

Nitrate  and  borax 

Quarries  and  marble  works. . 
Various  mining  companies. . 


Num- 
ber. 


90 
34 
12 
13 
51 
3 
21 


Capital. 


923,745,109 
4,726,965 
6,967,999 
8,353,333 
47,244,999 
431,666 
3,040,499 


Class. 


Agricultural  and  stock  rais 
mg 

Lumber 

Various  industrial  compa 
nies 


Num- 
ber. 


42 
8 

164 


Capital. 


926,110,669 
2,662,866 

28,666,192 


151,949,296 


Of  these  companies  more  than  84  per  cent  were  organized  during 
the  years  1904, 1905,  and  1906,  while  about  40  per  cent  were  organized 
in  1906,  and  1907  promises  to  measure  well  up.  This  is  more  or  less 
an  abnormal  condition  but  to  some  extent  indicates  the  expansion  of 
the  country,  which  is  being  held  back  for  lack  of  transportation. 
Some  important  railway  projects  are  now  being  considered  by  Con- 
gress. 


ARGENTINA. 

CENSUS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 
LARGE  INCREASE  IN  POPULATION — ITALIAN  SETTTJERS  LEAD. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Beaupre,  American  minister  at  Buenos  Aires,  reports 
that  the  ministry  of  the  interior  has  issued  a  bulletin  relating  to  the 
population  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  from  which  he  takes  the  in- 
formation given  below : 

The  total  population  and  the  yearly  increase  for  a  number  of 
years  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Years 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


i  Population 
Increase.  December 

'61. 


Increase 
per  1,000 
inhabit- 
ants. 


124,883 
174,636 
132,334 
123,027 
146,769 
137,689 


4,079,791 
4,264.430 
4,386,764 
4,509,791 
4,656..'S60 
4,794,149 


31.5 
42.8 
31.1 
28.0 
82.9 
29.6 


Years. 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


Population 

Increase. 

December 

31. 

132, 764 

4.926.913 

95,335 

5,022,2-18 

138,738 

5,160.986 

249,042 

4.410,028 

268, 169 

5,678,197 

296,574 

5,974.771 

Increane 
per  1,000 
inhabit- 
ants. 


27.7 
19.4 
27.6 
48.2 
29.6 
52.2 


Of  the  total  population  of  5,974,771,  there  are  1,510,920  foreigners, 
classified  as  follows:  Italians,  795,916;  Spanish,  342,422;  French, 
99,740;  English,  22,399;  Austrian,  24,039;  Swiss,  14,527;  German, 
21,215;  Belgian,  5,634;  Russian,  37,773;  other  nationalities  147,354. 
The  number  of  loreigners  from  neighboring  republics  is  estimated  as 
follows:  Bolivians,  10,000;  Brazilians,  25,000;  Chileans,  30,000: 
Uruguayans,  73,000,  and  Paraguayans,  20,000.  The  number  of 
Italians  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  as  given  by  the  Italian  representa- 
tives in  Buenos  Ayres,  is  1,250,000;  but  it  is  probable  that  many  thus 
enumerated  were  born  in  the  country,  if  the  figures  given  in  the  fore- 
going official  estimates  are  correct. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE. 
INCREASES   SHOWN    IN    BOTH    IMFH^RTS   AND   EXPORTS. 

Consul-General  A.  G.  Snyder,  of  Buenos  Aires,  advises  that  figures 
just  published  give  the  imports  into  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1907  as  $130,561,685  gold,  an  increase  of  $13,053,304 
gold  over  the  same  period  of  last  year,  while  the  exports  were 
$185,434,453,  an  increase  of  $20,668,343.  Imports  from  Africa,  Chile, 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  and  the  United  States  decreased 
during  this  period,  while  an  increase  was  shown  in  those  of  Belgium, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Germany,  Cuba,  Uruguay,  and  England.  The  value 
of  Argentine  exports  sent  to  France  was  $24,077,779,  England 
$20,380,587,  Germany  $22,727,505,  and  the  United  States  $6,523,287, 
as  stated  in  the  published  figures.  The  consular  invoices,  however, 
show  exportations  to  the  United  States  of  $7,790,897  of  Argentine 
goods  during  the  six  months  in  question. 


FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 

THRIVING  CONDITION   OF  INDUSTRIES. 
ACTIVE   SHEEP   HUSBANDRY   AND   SHIPYARDS — FOREIGN   TRADE. 

Consul  J.  E.  Rowen,  of  Port  Stanley,  Falldand  Islands,  furnishes 
the  following  account  of  the  industrial  progress  of  that  British 
colony  off  the  extreme  southern  coast  of  Argentina : 

Falkland  Islands  industries  are  limited  in  number,  but  possibly 
in  no  other  part  of  the  world  is  capital  and  labor  better  rewarded. 
Sheep  raising  and  ship  repairing  are  the  central  activities  through 
which  invested  capital  and  labor  receive  due  reward.  There  are 
thirty  sheep  ranches  on  the  6,000  square  miles  of  territory  embraced 
in  the  Falklands.  According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  government 
inspector  there  are  on  the  islands  702,696  head  of  sheep.  The  wool 
product  of  1906,  the  latest  available  report,  amounted  to  4,324,215 
pounds.  The  value  of  the  wool  was  approximately  $726,722.  Wool 
does  not  represent  the  full  value  of  the  product  of  the  sheep  ranches. 
Tallow,  pelts,  hides,  etc.,  were  exported  to  the  value  of  $82,262. 

A  sheep  ranch  of  100,000  acres  will  employ  about  25  men.  The 
shepherds  receive  $24  to  $30  per  month,  accordmg  to  experience.  The 
"  navvies  "  receive  about  $24  per  month,  but  the  shepherds  get  free 
house  rent  and  fuel  and  have  several  cows  free,  and  also  the  mutton 
they  consume.  The  number  of  men  employed  on  a  ranch  varies,  as 
there  are  times  when  expert  workmen  are  needed  along  certain  lines, 
notably  for  building,  fence  making,  and  horse  breakmg,  so  that  at 
times  there  are  on  the  ranch  an  additional  force  for  such  purposes. 
Expert  carpenters,  masons,  fence  builders,  and  horse  breakers  in  the 
camp  receive  $5  per  day. 

HORSES   A   HEAVY   ITEM   OF  EXPENSE. 

A  heavy  item  of  expense  on  a  Falkland  sheep  ranch  is  horses.  By 
reason  of  the  rough  camp  where  the  horses  work  a  large  supply  has  to 
be  kept.  One  hundred  head  of  horses  Avorking  in  relays  is  required  on 
a  ranch  of  the  area  mentioned.  The  horses  are  imported  from  south- 
em  Chile  and  Argentina  and  have  to  be  broken  after  arrival  in  the 
camp.    On  a  ranch  of  this  area  about  40,000  sheep  would  find  pasture. 
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The  sheep  require  no  other  feed  than  the  grass,  but  sometimes  in 
winter  when  the  snow  is  deep  and  the  weather  cold  they  die  by  the 
hundreds. 

A  fair  profit  can  be  realized  at  10  cents  per  pound  on  wool.  The 
sheep  casing  industry  is  being  operated  by  a  German  firm,  but  is  still 
in  its  initial  stages. 

Ship  repairing  is  under  the  control  of  the  Falkland  Island  Com- 
pany. The  company  has  constantly  in  its  employ  a  competent  force 
of  sailmakers,  blacksmiths,  and  carpenters.  Many  ships  disabled  in 
going  around  Cape  Horn  come  to  Port  Stanley  for  repairs.  Mechan- 
ics receive  for  ship  work  36  cents  and  common  laborers  18  cents  per 
hour,  but  when  doing  night  work,  as  they  often  do,  the  latter  are  paid 
24  cents  per  hour. 

A  Norwegian  firm  is  doing  fairly  well  in  the  whaling  industry,  but 
the  so-called  "  right-whale  '^has  almost  disappeared  from  the  waters 
surrounding  the  Falklands.  The  sealing  industry  at  the  Falklands  is 
limited.  Only  248  hair  seal  skins  and  77  fur  seal  skins  were  exported 
in  1906. 

Vast  quantities  of  most  excellent  peat  is  found  on  these  islands.  A 
company  has  had  agents  here  looking  up  matters  with  a  view  of  work- 
ing the  peat  beds  for  commercial  purposes,  but  nothing  definite  is 
known  here  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  matter. 


VENEZUELA. 

MEDICINE  INSPECTION. 
NEW  GOVERNMENT  REGULATIONS   AFFECTING  SALE. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Russell,  American  minister  at  Caracas,  forwards  the 
following  regulation  adopted  by  the  Venezuelan  Government  con- 
cerning patent  medicines : 

There  is  granted  to  the  manufacturers  and  inventors  of  patent 
medicines  and  medicines  whose  formulae  are  kept  secret,  for  presenting 
those  that  have  not  yet  been  examined  bj  the  board  created  by  reso- 
lution of  December  15,  1904,  the  following  extensions:  Two  months 
for  those  manufactured  in  the  country  and  four  months  for  those 
manufactured  abroad.     (The  decree  is  dated  September  5.) 

At  the  termination  of  these  extensions  the  sale  of  patent  medicines 
and  medicines  whose  formulae  are  kept  secret  will  not  be  permitted  in 
the  country  unless  they  have  been  duly  examined  by  the  board. 
There  are  excepted  from  this  law  those  which  may  be  hereafter 
invented. 


FOODSTUFFS  AND  DRINKS. 

OLIVE  CULTURE. 

FRANCE. 
HOW  THE  INDUSTRY  IS  CONDUCTED  IN  SOUTHERN  EUROPE. 

Consul  D.  I.  Murphy,  writing  from  Bordeaux,  reviews  the  olive 
trade  of  the  Mediterranean  countries,  as  well  as  cultural  methods  in 
olive  groves : 

While  olives  are  not  grown  to  any  considerable  extent  in  this 
French  district,  Bordeaux  is  one  of  the  world's  principal  markets 
for  olive  oil.  The  records  of  the  consulate  show  the  value  of  the 
olive  oil  export  from  Bordeaux  to  the  United  States  for  the  past  five 
years  to  have  been  $338,395  in  1902,  $310,422  in  1903,  $334,804  in  1904. 
$343,282  in  1905,  and  $288,813  in  1906,  or  a  total  for  the  period  of 
$1,615,716. 

According  to  French  authorities  the  olive  was  brought  from  Greece 
into  France  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  The  olive  tree  flourishes  in  its 
luxuriant  perfection  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  from  Marseille 
across  the  Italian  border.  In  France  the  groves  cover  a  space  of 
about  200  miles  along  the  coast  and  between  40  and  50  miles  inland. 
The  trees  are  planted  on  the  high  plateaus  or  on  the  slopes,  the  ground 
often  being  terraced  by  means  or  stone  walls  up  to  an  elevation  of 
1,300  or  1,400  feet  on  the  hillsides. 

THE  BEST  VARIETIES ESTABLISHING  ORCHARDS. 

The  principal  varieties  of  olive  trees  which  long  experience  has 
shown  to  be  the  best  producers  are :  Le  Cailletier,  a  beautiiul  tree  with 
hanging  branches,  accommodating  itself  to  a  dry  soil  and  producing 
fruit  which  yields  excellent  oil.  Le  Blanquetier,  which  flourishes  on 
the  seacoast,  but  does  not  stand  cold  very  well ;  it  produces  in  Decem- 
ber and  January,  its  fruit  making  a  fine  white  oil.  Le  Pignole  bears 
small  fruit  abundantly,  but  is  slow  in  maturing.  Le  Blavier  has 
fruit  with  a  rough  pulp,  giving  a  richly  colored  oil,  but  not  very  fine. 
L'Araban  bears  a  rounded  olive  with  rough  pulp,  producing  good  oil 
when  pressed  before  fully  matured.  Picholine  produces  good  fruit 
and  excellent  oil.  There  are  other  varieties  not  so  good  as  those  men- 
tioned, such  as  I'Espagnole,  le  Cayen,  le  Ribier,  I'Amelan,  le  Luques, 
and  le  Negrette. 

The  trees  are  planted  from  30  to  45  feet  apart,  according  to  their 
variety  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  For  the  first  ten  years  their 
growth  is  slow,  but  from  that  time  their  development  is  almost  mar- 
velous. They  adapt  themselves  to  any  soil  Avhere  the  roots  can  find 
the  needed  depth  and  where  there  is  a  sufficient  proportion  of  potash, 
lime,  and  magnesia.  They  are  extremely  hardy,  live  to  a  great  age, 
and  stand  without  injury  a  temperature  of  12°  or  14°  F.,  provided 
the  cold  is  not  too  prolonged. 
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The  trees  are  most  carefully  and  systematically  pruned,  the  prun- 
ing being  considered  the  most  essential  element  in  olive  culture. 
The  pruning  is  so  directed  as  to  insure  the  free  circulation  of  air  and 
the  exposure  of  the  branches  to  the  sun.  The  growers  have  the 
idea  that  leaf  surface  means  much  to  the  tree.  They  thin  out  the 
inner  branches  from  the  center  of  the  tree,  and  also  cut  off  those 
which  are  too  high  or  too  much  exposed  to  the  wind.  The  pruning 
is  done  either  immediately  after  cold  weather  or  just  after  the  har- 
vest. When  large  branches  have  to  be  cut  off,  the  amputation  is 
done  smoothly,  close  to  the  tree,  and  the  wound  is  dressed  with  tar. 
Although  the  trees  bear  only  every  other  year,  they  are  wonderfully 
fruitful.  The  same  branch  never  bears  twice,  but  the  tree  has  an 
astonishing  power  of  producing  shoots  almost  perpetually. 

METHODS   OF   FERTILIZING— THE   HARVEST. 

The  system  of  fertilizing  an  olive  grove  seems  rather  peculiar. 
Every  four  or  five  years  the  growers  dig  a  trench  from  16  to  20  inches 
deep  around  the  tree  and  make  therein  a  bed  about  2  inches  deep  of 
cuttings  of  skin  and  leather,  pieces  of  horns,  bones,  woolen  rags,  cloth 
clipping,  in  fact  almost  anything  that  decomposes  slowly.  This 
trench  is  never  dug  very  close  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  however,  and 
the  growers  say  that  the  slow  decomposition  of  the  things  buried  there 
mean  a  great  deal  to  the  life  and  the  growth  of  the  tree  and  the  quality 
of  its  fruit.  Soluble  manure  is  used  in  the  spring  and  in  summer  if 
the  soil  is  fresh.  Poudrette,  nitrates,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  super- 
phosphate of  lime^  are  also  used  plentifully.  I  can  not  find  that  any 
system  of  irrigation  is  used  in  France,  the  olive-growing  country 
generally  having  abundant  rains. 

Late  in  July  the  green  olive  is  fully  formed.  It  turns  to  a  yellowish 
color  in  autumn  and  toward  November  becomes  brown  as  it  ripens. 
Then  comes  the  harvest,  which  sometimes  continues  until  the  follow- 
ing March  or  April,  the  fruits  not  all  ripening  at  the  same  time.  The 
gathering  is  only  done  in  clear  dry  weather,  and  then  only  by  hand, 
or  by  means  of  long  rods,  nets,  or  sheets  being  spread  beneath  the 
trees  to  catch  the  fruit  and  prevent  bruising  or  contact  with  the  earth. 
The  olives  are  carefully  handled  and  as  carefully  selected  for  the 
pressing.  It  is  claimed  that  an  olive  grove,  by  careful  management, 
yields  a  clear  annual  profit  of  from  $40  to  $65  per  acre. 

HOW  THE  OIL  IS  MADE. 

The  making  of  olive  oil  is  quite  a  simple  process,  but  one  calling 
for  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  care  and  cleanliness  to  produce  the 
best  results.  The  fruit  is  first  lightly  pressed  in  stone  mills,  almost 
identical  with  those  used  in  ancient  times.  Indeed,  French  oil  mak- 
ers attribute  much  of  their  success  to  the  continued  use  of  these  simple, 
old-time  contrivances. 

The  result  of  the  first  pressing  is  the  virgin  oil  of  premier  quality. 
A  second  operation,  with  added  pressure,  but  still  not  enough  to  crush 
the  pit  of  the  olive,  produces  an  excellent  oil  of  second  quality.  A 
third  operation,  with  strong  pressure  of  the  mill,  crushes  the  fruit 
and  the  pits  of  the  olives  and  results  in  oil  of  third  quality. 

The  residuum  of  those  operations  is  boiled  in  water,  tne  oil  being 
skimmed  from  the  surface.  This  gives  a  still  lower  quality  of  olive 
oil,  which  sells,  of  course,  at  a  lower  price  than  the  others.    What 
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remains  after  all  these  processes  is  generally  allowed  to  ferment,  the 
resulting  oil  being  used  for  lubricating  purposes  and  for  soap  making. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  mass  of  pulp,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
ferment,  is  pressed  into  cakes  and  used  tor  food  for  cattle,  when  ordi- 
nary fodder  is  scarce  or  high  priced. 

HOW  THE  OHi  IS  HANDLED. 

A  ^eat  part  of  the  oil  produced  along  the  French  Mediterranean 
coast  is  purchased  by  Bordeaux  packers,  the  growers  subjecting  it  to 
a  single  filtering  process.  One  large  house  here  generally  buys  all 
the  oil  produced  on  the  higher  slopes  of  the  hills,  their  only  compet- 
itors being  a  few  English  concerns  manufacturing  high-class  pomades 
and  hair  oils. 

When  the  oil  is  brought  to  Bordeaux  it  is  very  thick  and  gummy. 
The  packers,  after  testing  and  classifying  it,  store  it  in  large  vats, 
some  of  which  are  lined  with  enameled  brick.  After  settling  for 
some  time  in  an  evenly  moderate  temperature,  it  is  drawn  off  and 
clarified  by  repeated  filterings.  The  filtering  material  is  carded  cot- 
ton of  fine  quality,  contained  in  compartments  of  wood  lined  with 
zinc.  Some  of  the  packers  make  a  great  secret  of  their  filtering  proc- 
ess, but  I  am  guite  sure  that  it  consists  simply  in  some  particular 
way  of  arranging  the  filters  and  in  the  number  of  layers  of  cotton 
used. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  none  of  the  principal  dealers  here  adulterate 
their  oils.  They  trust  to  extraordinary  care  in  selection,  in  repeated 
filtering  through  carded  cotton,  and  in  the  absolute  cleanliness  with 
which  every  operation  is  carried  on,  even  to  the  thorough  cleansing 
of  the  bottles  and  corks,  for  the  excellence  of  their  products.  As 
the  product  of  each  grower  is  not  very  large,  the  packers  blend  the 
different  oils,  aiming  to  keep  the  quality  about  the  same,  the  result 
being  a  smooth,  palatable  article.  Properly  treated,  kept  in  an  evenly 
cool  temperature,  a  good  olive  oil  will  keep  for  three  years  without 
perceptible  change. 

PRODUCTION  OF  OIL. 

Although  I  have  gone  to  considerable  trouble  to  ascertain  the 
amount  oi  olive  oil  produced,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain 
from  the  different  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  several  countries 
where  olive  oil  is  produced  any  figiires  to  show  the  production  of 
1906.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  ascertain  the  produc- 
tion in  France  for  several  years  past.  As  for  the  Greek  production, 
no  figures  are  obtainable.  As  nearly  as  can  be  figured  out,  the  olive- 
oil  production  for  various  countries  has  been  as  follows: 


Algeria 
Tunisia 
Spain  .. 
Italy... 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


Gallons. 


37,897,089 
47, 078, 940 


Gnlhms. 

5. 7.H2. 681 

7, 00.^,  7S8 

77,9:^1,799 

84,534,400 


Gallons. 

5, 82t».  ;^9 

4.273,478 

()5, 3ft7. 729 

48,871,450 


Gallons. 

5.7M,889 
10.368.673 
52,194,787 
86,119,420 


1904. 


Gallons. 

7,557,481 

6, 753, 506 

42,596,884 


1905. 


Oallon*. 


6,466,881 


The  French  statistics  are  meager  and  unsatisfactory  and  only  show, 
SO  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  production  of  olives,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows: 1900,  239,374,704  pounds;  1901,  234,286,369  pounds;  1902,  294,- 
£73,976  pounds ;  1903,  373,634,395  pounds ;  1904,  273,81&,359  pounds. 
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To  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  olive  oil  industry  of 
France,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  according  to  a  report  of  the  minister 
of  agriculture  published  in  1892,  in  the  single  Department  of  the 
Alpes-Maritimes  in  that  year  the  production  of  oil  was  8,274,108 
gallons,  the  value  of  which  was  $1,040,040,  representing  the  output  of 
39,364  acres  of  olive  trees. 

REPORT  FROM  MARSEILLE. 
THE    HIGHER   PRICES   REALIZED   REVIVE   THE    INDUSTRY. 

Consul-General  R.  P.  Skinner,  of  Marseille,  furnishes  the  following 
review  of  the  olive  trade  of  France : 

I  am  unable  to  i*eport  the  exact  acreage  devoted  to  olive  culture  in 
France.  This  is  necessarily  a  matter  for  speculation,  there  being  per- 
haps as  many  trees  planted  along  roadsides  or  alternating  with 
almond  trees  as  in  large  orchards.  This  is  equally  true  as  regards  the 
annual  crop  of  oil  and  pickled  olives.  Thousands  of  farmers  crush 
just  enough  fruit  or  pickle  just  enough  for  their  own  uses  and  it  is 
impossible  to  get  at  the  figures.  The  official  figures  in  regard  to  the 
French  olive  crop  are  as  follows:  Average  annual  crop  during  ten 
years  up  to  and  including  1904:  Production,  124,204  tons;  value, 
$4,580,457;  value  per  ton,  $36.86.  In  1904  the  total  production  was 
115,626  tons;  total  value,  $4,098,071;  and  value  per  ton,  $33.44.  In 
1905  it  was  85,181  tons,  with  a  total  value  of  $3,948,386,  and  a  per  ton 
value  of  $46.34. 

The  statistics  for  Algeria  in  1905  were :  Number  of  trees,  6,371,778 ; 
tons  of  olives,  361,251;  gallons  of  oil,  11,092,359;  tons  of  olives 
crushed,  331,517;  tons  consumed,  29,733. 

The  exports  of  olive  oil  from  France  in  1906  amounted  to  22,820 
tons,  in  1905  to  21,974  tons,  and  in  1904  to  19,596  tons.  The  imports 
of  olive  oil  into  France  during  the  same  years  amounted  to  41,025, 
28,216,  and  47,186  tons,  respectively. 

In  1850  a  hard  winter  killed  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  olive  trees 
in  Provence,  so  that  few  existing  orchards  are  older  than  57  years. 
When  cotton  oil  came  into  this  market  a  few  years  ago  the  effect  was 
to  reduce  the  price  of  oil,  and  for  a  time  many  farmers  not  only 
planted  no  more  trees  but  uprooted  many  they  then  had.  During 
the  last  few  years  better  conditions  prevail,  the  average  value  of  the 
fruit  per  quintal  (220  pounds)  having  advanced  from  $3.54  in 
1904  to  $4.63  in  1905.  With  the  exceedingly  high  range  of  prices 
now  prevailing  for  all  vegetable  oils,  French  farmers  who  exercise 
car«5  in  growing  and  crushing  their  fruits  should  find  olives  a  profit- 
able crop. 

CROP   YIELD   AND   SALES   RESULTS. 

1  he  following  information  is  transmitted  to  me  by  an  important 
oil  manufacturing  firm  in  this  region: 

llie  olive  gatherers  are  paid  from  40  centimes  (8  cents)  per  double  decaliter  of 
fruit  A  double  decaliter  weighs,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  12.5  kilos 
(27.55  pounds),  bringing  the  cost  of  gathering  up  to  32  francs  ($6.17)  per  ton 
of  1,000  kilos  (2,204  pounds).  The  gatherers  malvc  an  average  of  3.5  to  4 
francs  ($O.GS  to  $0.77)  per  day.  The  prices  of  oil  sold  at  wholesale  at  the  press 
are  exceedingly  variable.  In  Provence  the  average  price  is  generally  150  to  160 
francs  per  100  kilos  ($28.95  to  $30.88  per  220  pounds),  but  in  certain  regions, 
where  the  quality  is  really  superior,  the  prices  are  corresjiondingly  higher.  A 
ton  of  olives  yields  about  160  kilos  (352.74  pounds)  of  oil— that  is  to  say,  2  kUo^ 
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(4.41  pounds)  per  double  decaliter.    Of  course  the  wholesale  price  of  oil  at  the 
mill  is  increased  to  the  importer  by  the  cost  of  filtering,  decanting,  etc. 

The  quality  and  the  yield  of  comestible  oil  per  ton  of  fruit  turns 
largely  upon  the  degree  of  ripeness  at  the  moment  of  crushing.  In 
Provence,  where  quality  is  sought,  the  fruit  is  never  completely  ripe 
when  gathered  and  the  yield  in  oil  varies  from  18  to  25  per  cent  of 
the  weight  crushed.  The  residue,  consisting  of  pulp  and  stone,  now 
contains  from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  oil,  and  is  worth  40  francs  ($7.72) 
per  ton  at  present.  The  pulp  separated  from  the  stones  contains 
from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  oil  and  brings  from  80  to  100  francs  ($15.44 
to  $19.30)  per  ton.  This  material  is  commonly  sold  to  companies  who 
treat  it  by  chemical  process,  every  particle  of  oil  being  secured. 


SPAIN. 


ACREAGE,   CULTURE,  CROP,   AND  ODL.  YIELD  OF   THE   KINGDOM. 

Consul-General  B.  H.  Ridgely  writes  from  Barcelona  that  accord- 
ing to  the  most  reliable  statistics  obtainable  the  tdlal  superficial  area 
planted  in  olive  trees  in  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Islands  in  1906  was 
1,345,578  hectares,  or  3,323,577  acres.  This  was  apportioned  as  fol- 
lows, the  various  provinces  being  grouped  under  the  respective 
regions : 


NEW    CASTILB. 


Madrid 

Toledo 

Guardalajara 
Cuenca  


MANCHA    AND    EXTHBMADUBA. 


Ciudad  Real 

Albacete 

Cao»*res 

Badajoz 


OLD     CASTILE. 


Avila 


Acres. 
32,  987 
85,  931 
44.  332 
35,  284 

198,  522 


95,  604 
26,417 
71,  010 
89,  108 

282,  739 


13.  405 


CATALONIA. 


Barcelona 
Tarragona 

Lerida 

Gerona 


LEVANTS. 


Valencia 
Alicante  . 
Castellon 
Murcia  _. 


EASTERN  ANDALUSIA. 


ARRAGON  AND  RIOJA. 


Zaragossa 
Huesca    __ 


LEON    AND    NAVARRA. 


Teruel 

LoKrorto  __ 
Saluninnca 

Navarra 

Alava 


32,  747 
37.  579 


51,  870 
20,  723 

9.  144 
20,  noG 

1,084 


173, 653 


Granada. 

Jaen 

Malaga  . 
Almeria 


WESTER.N    ANDALUSIA. 


Sevllla  . 
Cadiz   __ 
Cordoba 
Iluelva 


Acres. 

13.338 
145.  513 
176,  617 

37,  371 

372,  839 


78.  422 
40,  755 
71,  467 
60.387 

251,  031 


119,128 

517,  939 

111.  157 

5,409 

753.  633 


553.  850 
50.  467 

5G0,  308 
37.811 


Balearic    Islands 


1,211.436 
GO.  307 


Total    3.323,577 


According  to  the  statistics  the  total  amount  of  olives  produced  in 
1900  from  the  1,345,578  hectares  (hectare=2.471  acres)  planted  was 
713^50  tons,  from  which  there  were  extracted  1,452,885  hectoliters,  or 
38,350,164  gallons  of  oil.  The  average  production  per  acre  was  about 
11^  gallons.     But  it  would  not  be  fair  to  estimate  the  olive  produc- 
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tion  of  Spain  by  1906,  which  was  the  worst  year  this  great  agricul- 
tural industry  has  recently  suffered. 

NORMAL   PRODUCTION — OIL   YIELD. 

From  previous  statistics  and  careful  estimates,  it  may  be  reckoned 
that  in  a  good  average  year  the  total  production  of  olives  in  Spain 
and  the  Balearic  Islands  would  be  about  1,345,775  tons,  apportioned 
as  follows:  Catalonia,  181,240;  Cordoba,  Jaen,  and  Lerida»  632,590; 
remainder  of  Spain  and  Balearic  Islands,  531,945. 

Of  the  whole  amount  of  fruit  produced  in  a  normal  year,  say, 
1,345,775  tons,  1,287,413  tons  are  used  for  the  extraction  of  oil,  as 
follows:  In  Catalonia,  177,803  tons;  provinces  of  Cordoba,  Jaen,  and 
Sevilla,  588,300  tons;  remainder  of  Spain,  521,310  tons,  or  a  total  of 
1,287,413  tons.  The  remaining  58,361  tons  are  pickled  green.  It  is 
difficult  to  calculate  exactly  what  amount  of  oil  would  be  proportion- 
ally extracted  from  the  1,287,413  tons  devoted  to  that  purpose,  for 
the  reason  that  in  some  regions  the  olive  has  more  pulp  and  less  stone 
than  in  others.  Again,  the  production  of  oil  depends  to  a  consider- 
able extent  upon  the  state  or  ripeness  in  which  the  fruit  is  gathered. 
It  i^ay  be  stated,  however,  that  the  production  would  be  approxi- 
mately as  follows: 


Province. 


Qallons. 


Barcelona 

Tarragona 

Leridft 

Oerona 

Total  Catalonia 


271,128 
3,673,2% 
6, 605, 248 

106,656 


9,656,328 


Province. 


Cordoba,  Jaen,  Malaga,  Sevilla,  and 
the  rest  of  Spain,  including  the 
Balearic  Inlands 


Total  for  all  Spain 


Gallons. 


57,744,466 


07, 400, 784 


The  average  price  of  crude  oil,  when  delivered  by  the  producer  to 
the  refiner,  is  about  95  pesetas  silver  (equal  to  about  $16)  per  hecto- 
liter, equal  to  26.4  gallons,  or  about  60  cents  per  gallon.  The  cost  of 
gathering  the  olives  is  about  3  pesetas  silver  (about  50  cents  United 
States  gold)  per  metric  quintal,  equal  to  220  pounds.  Olive  gatherers 
are  paid  1.5  pesetas  (about  25  cents)  per  day  for  their  labor. 


AVERAGE   AMOUNT   OF   OIL   SECURED. 


A  good  average  yield  of  oil  would  be  20  kilos  (44  pounds)  per 
metric  quintal  (220  pounds)  of  olives,  but  in  some  regions,  notably  in 
the  province  of  Tarragona,  this  is  often  as  high  as  30  kilos  (CC 
pounds)  per  metric  quintal  (220  pounds).  The  price  of  the  oil  after 
having  been  refined  depends,  of  course,  largely  upon  its  quality,  but 
this  may  be  considered  ordinarily  as  about  100  pesetas  silver  (about 
$17)  per  hectoliter,  equal  to  26.4  gallons,  or  about  64  cents  per  gallon 
in  wholesale  quantities.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  figures  last 
mentioned  have  reference  to  a  good,  normal  year,  and  not  to  the  year 
1906,  when,  as  stated,  the  crop  was  very  bad,  being  little  more  than 
half  of  a  good  average  year. 

As  to  what  would  be  considered  a  fair  yield  of  oil  per  ton  of  olives, 
it  may  be  stated  that  this  depends  principally  upon  the  regioi\.  In 
1906,  for  example,  the  provinces  of  Huesca  in  Aragon,  Navarra,  and 
Alava  had  good  average  crops  and  scored  the  best  yield  of  oil  in 
Spain.  In  Huesca  this  was  548  pounds,  or  about  68^  gallons  (count- 
ing 8  pounds  to  the  gallon)  per  ton  of  fruit.     In  Navarra  it  was  567.6 
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pounds,  or  about  71  gallons.  In  Alava  it  was  556^  pounds,  or  about 
69^  gallons.  In  the  province  of  Barcelona,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
the  crop  was  just  below  the  average,  the  yield  was  but  290  pounds^ 
or  36^  gallons  to  the  ton.  The  average  production  of  oil  per  ton 
throughout  Spain  in  1906  was  329  pounds,  or  about  40  gallons. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  CATALONIA  DISTRICT. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  append  a  report  prepared  at  my 
request  by  the  agent  of  this  consulate-general  at  Tarragona,  the  com- 
mercial center  of  a  large  olive  district  in  Catalonia : 

The  olive  groves  In  this  province  occupy  an  extent  of  58,912  hectares  (aboat 
145,000  acres).  This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  exclusive  cultivation,  the  olive 
trees  being  often  alternated  with  other  plants,  to  the  benefit  of  both.  The 
entire  extent  dedicated  wholly  or  partially  to  said  cultivation  in  the  entire  basin 
of  the  river  Ebro,  comprising  both  interior  slopes  or  watersheds  with  the  inter- 
vening plateaus,  valleys,  and  plains  on  the  seaboard  may  be  approximately  set 
down  at  150,000  hectares,  or  about  375,000  acres.  Considering  that  olive  trees 
are  planted  at  a  distance  from  each  other  that  varies  according  to  nature  and 
irrigability  of  the  soil  and  other  circumstances,  from  7  to  12  meters  (from  22 
to  40  feet),  the  proportion  of  trees  per  acre  may  be  set  down  at  about  40. 

The  average  annual  output  of  fruit  per  tree  is  reckoned  at  100  pounds  in  good 
years.  Landed  property  being  very  much  subdivided  among  proprietors  in  this 
region,  each  one  picks  his  own  olives  and  takes  them  to  the  miller  who  has 
bought  them,  unless  he  happens  to  own  a  press  himself.  Male  and  female  labor 
at  picking  olives  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  from  35  to  45  American  cents  per  day. 
Prices  naturally  vary  according  to  the  demand  and  supply.  This  year  merchants 
have  paid  for  the  oil  as  brought  from  the  press  at  the  rate  of  19  to  21  reals 
(from  80  to  90  cents)  per  cuartaro,  or  about  5  quarts,  and  sold  the  same  after 
clarifying  and  purifying  it  at  22  to  24  reals  ($0.95  to  $1.0G)  per  cuartaro.  Last 
year's  crop  was  a  very  short  and  bad  one  through  drought,  disease,  and  insects. 

NEW  PLANTINGS OLIVE  PRESSING. 

Olive  trees  can  attain  one  thousand  years,  and  even  more,  according 
to  popular  belief  in  Spain.  Important  plantations  of  olive  trees  are 
being  made  all  over  Spain,  and  particularly  in  the  provinces  of 
Lerida  and  Aragon.  In  Catalonia,  of  which  Barcelona  is  the  com- 
mercial center,  it  may  be  stated  that  few  olives  are  pickled,  except 
for  home  use,  and  none  for  trade  purposes.  Sevilla  olives,  however, 
being  of  a  far  more  inviting  appearance,  are  pickled  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  the  show  windows  of  all  grocery 
stores.  In  Catalonia,  olives  are  pressed  after  two  different  methods. 
The  old  one,  consisting  of  mechanical  pressure  in  the  old  style  press 
after  the  fruit  has  been  thoroughly  scalded  with  hot  water,  and  this 
subsequent  to  its  having  lain  heaped  up  for  a  time  until  it  has  reached 
a  state  of  semifermentation  and  tenderness  of  the  skin.  The  oil 
obtained  by  this  process  is  either  consumed  in  Spain  or  exported  to 
Latin  America,  it  being  refused  by  Italian  buyers,  who  detect  it  by 
its  typical,  rancid,  mildewy  taste,  technically  styled  as  "  Inferno." 

The  other,  or  modern  method,  consists  in  pressing  the  olives,  with- 
out any  previous  scalding  or  incipient  fermentation,  by  high-pressure 
machinery,  producing  a  clearer  and  more  palatable  oil.  Refining  is 
also  done  on  a  large  scale,  but  the  results  are  not  comparable  with 
those  obtained  by  Italian  and  French  refineries.  The  residue  of  the 
oil  press  is  treated  exhaustively  by  chemical  process,  extracting  the 
oleaginous  remnants  which  are  sold  as  oil  foots,  etc.,  for  industrial 
purposes. 
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REPORT  FROM  SEVILLE. 
CROP   RESULTS   AND   HANDLING   METHODS   IN    ANDALUSIA. 

Consul  L.  J.  Rosenberg,  of  Seville,  in  response  to  a  California 
inquiry,  supplies  the  following  report  on  the  olive  orchards  of  the 
Andalusia n  region  of  Spain: 

The  surface  devoted  to  olive  culture  in  this  district  is  estimated  to 
be  224,231  hectares  (hectare=2.47  acres).  The  records  of  the  agro- 
nomic engineer  of  the  district  give  the  total  production  of  olives,  in- 
cluding "  Queens,"  "Manzanillas,"  and  "  crushing  "  olives,  as  being 
972,609  metric  quintals  (metric  quintal =220.46  pounds),  making  an 
average  production  per  hectare  of  4.28  metric  quintals.  Last  year's 
production  of  the  oil  or  "  crushing  "  olives  was  909,048  metric  quin- 
tals, but  the  crop  was  very  bad.     It  will  be  much  larger  this  year. 

According  to  figures  of  the  Sevillian  Agronomic  Service,  the  total 

f)roduction  of  oil  last  year  was  1,427,026  arrobas  (arroba=2.26  gal- 
ons).  Some  claim  that  it  was  more,  but  there  are  no  official  figures 
to  prove  this.  The  bulk  of  the  olives  are  prepared  for  export,  and  all 
olives  for  export  must  be  pickled  green.  Only  those  used  for  local 
consumption  are  pickled  ripe,  and  the  amount  so  used  is  compara- 
tively insignificant. 

COST  OF   FRUIT  AND   PREPARING   FOR   MARKET. 

The  prices  paid  last  year  for  pickling  olives  were  from  45  to  50 
pesetas  ($7.51  to  $8.35)  per  fanega  (1.6  bushels)  for  "  Queens  "  with- 
out regard  to  size.  For  "  Manzanillas  "  as  high  as  20  pesetas  ($3.34) 
per  fanega.  These  prices  are  understood  to  be  for  the  fruit  on  the 
trees.  The  average  price  paid  for  picking  the  fruit  from  the  tree  is 
1  peseta  ($0.17)  per  lanega,  thus  making  the  cost  per  ton  about  $3.45. 
The  day  wage  earned  by  pickers  averages  from  2.5  to  3.5  pesetas 
(42  to  58  cents). 

It  is  considered  a  fair  average  yield  of  oil  when  100  kilos  of  olives 
give  17.7  kilos  of  oil  (kilo=2.2  pounds).  The  fair  average  price  of 
oil  at  warehouse  is  from  12.50  to  13.75  pesetas  per  arroba;  at  mill, 
from  0.75  to  1  peseta  per  arroba  less. 

The  pumice,  or  "  orujo  "  as  it  called  in  Spanish,  which  is  left  after 
the  olives  have  been  pressed,  contains  a  certain  proportion  of  oil,  the 
extraction  of  which,  either  by  chemical  or  other  means,  forms  an  im- 
portant industry  in  all  Spain,  and  especially  so  in  Andalusia,  which 
IS  Spain's  center  of  the  olive  industry.  The  oil  extracted  from  the 
pumice  or  "  orujo  "  is  too  coarse  for  cooking  or  eating  purposes,  but 
is  utilized  in  various  other  ways,  and  principally  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap.  After  all  the  "  orujo  "  oil  has  been  extracted  from  the  pulp 
there  is  still  a  residue  left.    This  residue  is  used  for  fuel,  for  wnich 

Eurpose  it  commands  large  sales,  owing  to  the  advantage  it  has  of 
eing  inodorous,  smokeless,  and  of  considerable  heating  power.  One 
cubic  meter  of  this  fuel  weighs,  approximately,  600  kilos,  and  is  worth 
about  10  pesetas  per  ton. 

The  exact  age  of  the  oldest  olive  orchards  can  not  be  given.  They 
date  back  many  centuries.  Some  of  the  present  orchards  were  known 
to  exist  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Some  new  orchards  are  being 
planted  around  Cordova.  In  the  old  orchards  new  trees  are  con- 
stantly  being  planted  and  old  trees  are  grafted. 
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ITALY. 
GATHERING  AND  MARKETING  THE  FRUIT — USE  OF  WASTE  MATERIAL. 

Vice-Consul  H.  M.  Byington,  of  Naples,  in  response  to  a  California 
inquiry  concerning  the  olive-oil  industry  in  Italy,  forwards  the  fol- 
lowing report  from  H.  M.  Haigh,  consular  agent  at  Bari : 

Olive  growers  in  southern  Italy,  as  a  rule,  do  not  take  their  fruit  to 
a  mill,  as  each  grove  has  its  own  presses.  A  grower,  however,  will 
sometimes  sell  his  olives  on  the  trees  to  speculators,  who  pick  the 
crop  themselves.  The  price  paid  varies  from  68  cents  to  $1.1G  per 
"  tomolo,"  the  price  fluctuating  accordingly  as  the  crop  is  heavy  or 
light  and  the  olives  have  developed  oil  or  run  to  fiber.  A  tomolo  is 
the  measure  used  in  this  section  for  everything  except  liquids;  3 
tomolo,  heaped  up,  make  a  quintal  and  1  quintal  is  equal  to  100 
kilos,  10  quintals  being  equal  to  a  ton  of  2,204.6  pounds. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  the  cost  of  picking  fruit  is  about  20 
francs,  or  $4,  per  ton,  which  estimate  is  a  liberal  one.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  the  average  day  wage  of  the  contadini  was  a  franc  and  a 
half,  but  now  the  price  has  gone  up  to  2  francs,  and  occasionally 
during  harvest  time  it  is  necessary  to  pay  3  francs.  The  children 
who  gather  the  olives  get  from  half  a  franc  a  day  to  75  centessimi 
(15  cents). 

In  a  good  year  a  tomolo  will  yield  from  7  to  8  liters  of  oil.  This 
would  average  25  liters  to  the  quintal  and  250  liters  to  the  ton,  or 
from  about  63  to  65  gallons.  Oil  sold  at  the  grove  can  be  bought 
usually  in  a  good  year  at  from  80  to  100  francs  a  quintal,  according  to 
the  quality  and  according  to  the  district  in  which  it  is  produced. 
This  oil  is  unfiltered  and  must  be  filtered  before  being  bottled  or 
tinned  for  export. 

In  the  pickling  branch  of  the  olive  industry  it  appears  that  this 
section  oi  Italy  has  developed  nothing  of  commercial  importance. 
Each  grove  usually  has  a  few  trees  of  a  peculiar  variety  which  are 
picked  in  August,  green,  and  these  are  pickled  for  the  growers'  own 
use,  usually  after  a  receipt  of  his  own.  The  pickling  industry  is 
monopolized  by  Spain,  the  Italian  olive  being  used  entirely  for 
making  oil. 

GREEN   SULPHUR  OUj  MADE  FROM   WASTE. 

The  waste  material  or  pomace,  after  the  olives  are  pressed,  which 
is  called  "  sanse  "  in  Italy,  furnishes  the  basis  of  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  the  newest  of  industries  in  the  country.  This  waste 
material  is  all  contracted  for  from  the  farmers  or  growers  by  the 
sulphur  oil  factories^  and  is  made  into  the  green  sulphur  oil  com- 
monly called  olive  oil  foots  in  America,  and  is  shipped  from  Italy 
all  over  the  world  for  making  the  green  castile  soap,  the  largest 

?uantity  being  used  by  the  silk  dyers  for  washing  the  silk.  The 
armers  usually  contract  with  these  factories  at  prices  running  from 
2|  to  3^  francs  per  quintal,  according  to  the  quality  of  their  sanse,  for 
a  period  of  ten  years,  and  a  grower  usually  figures  that  what  he  gets 
for  his  sanse  will  about  pay  tor  the  making  or  his  oil.  This  industry 
was  introduced  into  Italy  about  thirty  years  ago  by  the  French. 
There  is  now  a  trust  of  these  factories  with  headquarters  in  Bari. 

These  factories  now  have  a  process  for  bleaching  the  green  sulphur 
oil  yellow,  so  that  it  looks  almost  like  a  natural  yellow  olive  oil  gone 
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rancid,  and  it  takes  an  expert  to  tell  the  difference.  This  is  used  for 
making  a  white  castile  soap  and  will  make  almost  as  good  a  piece  of 
soap  as  a  natural  yellow  Spanish  olive  oil. 

Olive  groves  will  run  in  age  from  15  vears  up  to  200  years.  There 
are  many  trees  in  the  famous  district  of  Bitonto  which  are  200  years 
old;  however,  a  good  medium  grove  with  trees  the  size  of  medium 
apple  trees  is  usually  about  70  years  old.  Trees  will  bear  olives  when 
they  are  8  years  ola,  but  are  mere  shrubs  and  only  yield  a  handful 
of  fruit.  iNew  proves  have  been  set  out  upon  the  mountain  slopes 
during  the  last  thirty  years  which  are  now  commencing  to  show  very 
f^ood  results  and  produce  a  fine  oil,  this  being  about  the  only  land 
available  not  already  in  olives,  almonds,  and  grapes. 


BUTTER  SUBSTITUTES. 

AUSTRIA. 
DEMAND  FILLED  BY  HOME  PRODUCT — AMERICAN  OI^EOMARGARINE. 

According  to  Vice-Consul  A.  S.  Cheney,  of  Reichenberg,  there  is  a 

large  number  of  various  kinds  of  artificial  butter,  some  of  them  of 

high  grade,  manufactured  in  Austria,  and  the  production  is  being 

constantly  increased.    Mr.  Cheney  adds : 

Recently,  owing  to  the  practical  cessation  of  imports  of  cattle  from 
Servia  and  Roumania,  the  price  of  beef  fat  has  become  much  higher, 
which  has  naturally  had  a  marked  influence  in  raising  the  cost  of  arti- 
ficial butter.  Very  little  artificial  butter,  as  such,  is  imported  into 
this  district,  but  the  oil  of  oleomargarine  is  still  brought  here  from  the 
United  States  in  large  quantities  and  forms  the  chief  base  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  Austrian  butter  substitutes.  Austrian  manufac- 
turers have  attained  great  perfection  in  the  production  of  margarine. 
so  much  so  that  this  commodity  now  forms  an  important  article  of 
export.  As  the  recent  autonomy  tariff  has  imposed  an  import  duty 
of  $7.10  per  220  pounds  net  upon  margarine  the  entire  home  product 
will  probably  be  consumed  in  this  country,  and  its  exportation  may 
soon  cease.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  home  production  will 
long  be  able  to  meet  the  demand,  since  the  use  of  artificial  butter  is 
becoming  more  general  throughout  Austria,  and  renewed  importa- 
tions from  foreign  countries  may  be  expected. 

STRICT  REGULATIONS  GOVERN  ^lARGARINE  SALES. 

This  artificial  product  is  not  used,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  adulter- 
ate natural  butter,  but  in  the  Alpine  lands  the  producers  prefer  to 
sell  their  butter  at  good  prices  and  use  for  their  own  needs  the  cheaper 
oleomargarine.  Regarded  from  this  standpoint  it  is  of  great  interest 
for  the  country  population  that  no  obstacle  be  placed  in  the  way  of 
preparing  good  and  cheap  substitutes  as  food  fats.  Whatever  adulter- 
ation of  butter  by  margarine  may  have  been  formerly  practiced  by 
dealers  and  others  has  been  almost  absolutely  prevented  by  the  pure- 
food  law  of  1906,  which  is  rigidly  enforced.  The  sale  of  margarine 
is  now  under  very  strict  regulation.  Wherever  margarine,  or  any  of 
the  artificial  substitutes  for  butter,  are  exposed  for  sale,  placards, 
stating  that  such  articles  are  dealt  in,  and  giving  their  trade  name, 
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must  be  prominently  displayed.  All  packages  must  be  plainly 
marked  to  designate  tne  nature  of  their  contents.  Neglect  to  properly 
advertise  the  sale  of  margarine  as  such  is  punished  by  fine  and,  if 
evident  intent  to  deceive  can  be  proved,  either  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer  or  of  the  dealer,  a  term  of  imprisonment  may  be  given 
in  addition.  The  product  of  everv  Austrian  margarine  factory  is 
constantly  subjected  to  analysis  bv  (jovernment  chemists,  and  a  stand- 
ard of  purity  must  be  maintained.  Samples  of  each  and  every  Ship- 
ment intended  for  importation  into  Austria  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Government  chemist  for  the  district,  and  his  approval  is  necessary 
before  the  goods  can  pass  the  custom-house. 

Margarine  is  sold  here  in  bulk  and  in  packages  of  one- fourth  and 
one-half  kilo  (0.55  and  1.10  pounds).  The  wholesale  prices  for  the 
best  grades  will  average  1.68  kronen  (34  cents)  per  kilo  (2.20 
pounds) ,  although  there  are  both  variation  and  fluctuation.  The  same 
article  retails  at  50  heller  (10  cents)  per  i  kilo  (0.55  pound)  package. 
Both  wholesale  and  retail  prices  are  somewhat  lower  for  margarine 
in  bulk.  The  best  shipping  route  to  this  district  would  be  via  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  from  which  port  there  exists  a  good  waterway  to 
the  Bohemian  frontier. 


SWITZERLAND. 
INCREASING  CONSUMPTION   INVITES  FOREIGN  IMPORTS. 

Consul-General  S.  C.  McFarland,  of  St.  Gall,  transmits  the  follow- 
ing information  concerning  the  use  of  and  market  for  butter  substi- 
tutes in  Switzerland : 

The  term  "  butterine  "  is  not  known  here  and  "  oleomargarine  '* 
means  the  raw  or  unmanufactured  margarine  from  which  artificial 
butter  is  usually  made,  and  is  composed  generally  of  animal  fats,  while 
"  margarine  butter,"  or  "  kunstbutter,"  is  the  oleomargarine  with  a 
small  admixture  of  genuine  butter,  or  otherwise  prepared  as  a  butter 
substitute.  There  is  an  annual  importation,  in  round  figures,  of  but- 
ter, $2,000,000,  chiefly  from  France,  Germany,  and  Italy ;  oleomarga- 
rine and  edible  tallow,  $200,000,  of  which  only  117  quintals  of  220 
pounds  each  were  credited  to  the  United  States  in  1906 ;  edible  oils, 
including  cotton-seed  oil,  $1,000,000;  margarine  butter,  $100,000,  with 
no  credit  whatever  to  the  United  States,  and  lard,  $400,000,  18,332  of 
the  total  18,9G0  quintals  being  attributed  to  the  United  States.  The 
quantity  of  artificial  butter  produced  in  Switzerland  is  large.  The 
explanation  of  the  consumption,  constantly  increasing,  of  these  arti- 
cles in  a  dairy  country  lies  in  the  exportation  of  $10,000,000  worth  of 
cheese  products,  cheese  being  a  more  remunerative  product  from  milk 
than  butter ;  $6,000,000  of  condensed  and  sterilized  milk,  and  the 
enormous  demand  of  the  hotels  during  six  months  of  the  year,  when 
tourists  overrun  the  country.  So  valuable  is  milk  for  outter  and 
cheese  purposes  that  it  retails  at  8  cents  a  quart  (St.  Gall  price), 
while  cream  commands  almost  prohibitory  prices.  The  retail  price 
of  butter  is  from  36  to  40  cents  a  pound,  according  to  grade,  special 
fancy  brands  being  higher  in  season. 

VARIOUS  KINDS  AND  PRICES  OF  SUBSTITUTES. 

At  this  price  butter  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  the  wealthy,  and 
is  sparingly  used  by  that  class.    TYi^  ixv^^^fts  turn  to  substitutes^  and 
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their  number  and  kind  are  increasing.  All  are  known  as  "  kunst,"  or 
artificial  butter,  and  the  most  common  variety  is  a  margarine  of  ani- 
mal fats  with  a  small  admixture  of  natural  butter  of  the  poorer 
grades.  This  reaches  the  wholesalers  and  large  dealers  in  wooden 
tubs  of  10,  20,  and  60  pounds  at  a  factory  price  of  from  16  to  18  cents 
a  pound.  The  retail  price  is  from  22  to  23  cents,  which  includes  both 
wholesale  and  retail  profits.  The  tariff  upon  this  product  is  $3.86  per 
220  pounds,  weight  of  tubs,  casks,  or  packing  included.  The  tariff 
upon  butter  is  the  same,  while  the  tariff  upon  oleomargarine  is  $1.93 
and  upon  lard  $0.96.  No  special  regulations  now  govern  the  import 
beyond  the  usual  customs  declaration,  but  new  pure- food  regulations 
are  now  being  formulated  which  will  go  into  effect  July  1, 1908. 

In  addition  to  the  common  margarine  butter  there  are  a  number  of 
butter  substitutes  of  different  character  on  the  market.  One  of  the 
most  successful  of  these  is  "  palmin,"  manufactured  in  Germany.  It 
is  claimed  to  be  made  solely  from  vegetable  oils,  and  is  put  up  in 
1-pound  cakes,  which  are  attractively  wrapped  in  oil  paper,  with 
printed  directions  for  use.  These  retail  at  20  cents.  It  is  dry  and 
opaque  white  in  appearance,  and  apears  to  be  a  product,  as  its  name 
indicates,  compressed  from  palm,  cotton-seed,  or  similar  oils.  [A  list 
of  Swiss  dealers  in  dairy  and  substitute  butter  products  is  on  file  in 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 
AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS  URGED  TO  COMPETE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

Consul-General  Julius  G.  Lay,  of  Cape  Town,  writes  about  oleo- 
margarine in  South  Africa,  as  follows: 

.There  is  a  splendid  market  in  South  Africa  for  American  oleomar- 
garine, which  seems  to  have  been  neglected.  Of  the  1,518,924  pounds 
imported  in  1906  into  British  South  Africa^  1,142,325  pounds  came 
from  Holland,  302,724  pounds  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  only 
15,030  pounds  from  the  United  States.  The  best-known  brand  of 
margarine  sold  in  South  Africa  is  "  Van  der  Bergs,"  from  Holland, 
which  retails  at  24  cents  a  pound.     This  is  known  as  grocers'  mar- 

firine.  Another  grade  is  sold  to  bakers  at  about  12  cents  a  pound, 
he  packages  consist  of  cases,  each  containing  four  28-pouna  cans. 
According  to  the  laws  of  Cape  Colony  oleomargarine  must  be  sold  as 
such,  and  a  penalty  is  imposed  for  selling  it  as  butter.  Each  case  or 
can  containing  oleomargarine  must  be  stamped  plainly  on  the  top 
and  one  side  with  the  word  "  Oleomargarine.  Grocers  selling  oleo- 
margarine must  exhibit  it  as  such  when  offering  it  for  sale.  The  duty 
on  oleomargarine,  as  well  as  on  butter  and  butter  substitutes,  is 
cents  a  pound,  with  a  rebate  of  one-half  cent  a  pound  on  that 
British  manufacture. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SECURING  A  MARKET. 

In  order  to  secure  a  larger  share  of  this  market  American  manufac- 
turers must  make  an  article  in  every  way  as  good  as  Van  der  Bergs ; 
in  fact,  a  facsimile  of  it,  to  sell  at  a  slightly  lower  price.  The  whole- 
sale price  of  the  most  popular  grade  of  Van  der  Bergs  is  equivalent 
to  11|  cents,  c.  i.  f.  Cape  Town,  and  American  manufacturers  must 
be  prepared  to  quote  10  cents  f.  o.  b.  New  York  for  a  \xvax^x\SiA 
equally  as  good.    It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  ^xv3l  ^^cai-^^a  ^^  «»^  ^^ 
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the  grades  of  margarine  now  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 
which  are  at  present  selling  at  a  lower  or  higher  price  than  10  cents, 
as  samples  of  five  or  six  ^ades  have  already  been  imported  and  tried 
by  bakers  here,  who  claim  that  American  margarine  quoted  at  lOJ 
cents  and  less  is  inferior  to  Van  der  Bergs,  and  they  will  not  buy  it. 

The  large  oleomargarine  trade  in  this  country,  amounting  to 
1,518,924  pounds  annually,  is  worth  an  effort  to  secure,  and  after  con- 
sulting those  in  the  business  the  best  advice  I  can  give  American 
manuiacturers  is  to  make  an  article  exactly  the  same  as  Van  der 
Bergs  and  sell  it  here  at  one-half  cent  a  pound  cheaper. 

[A  list  of  importing  grocery  firms  in  Cape  Town  who  would  likely 
be  interested  in  full  particulars  regarding  oleomargarine  is  on  file 
at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


SPAIN. 
LITTLE   OPPORTUNITY   FOR   SALE   OF   AMERICAN    PRODUCJT. 

Consul  C.  S.  Winans  reports  that  butterine,  as  such,  is  not  imported 
into  Valencia.  The  only  butter  marketed  in  that  part  of  Spain  is 
Danish  salt  butter,  put  up  in  cans  of  one-fourth,  one-half,  1,  2,  3,  and 
7  kilos  (kilo  =  2.2  pounds),  and  fresh  French  butter  in  rolls  imported 
daily  by  express  trains.  The  duty  on  imported  butter  is  $13.51  per 
100  kilos  net,  and  the  retail  price  is  about  GO  cents  per  kilo.  Nearly 
all  cooking  and  pastry  work  is  prepared  in  olive  oil,  and  butter  until 
a  few  years  ago  was  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  foreign  colony 
residing  in  this  city  and  vicinity.  However,  the  taste  for  butter  is 
rapidly  extending  among  the  Spanish  people,  and  imports  by  sea 
increased  from  12  to  20  tons  from  1905  to  1006.  The  fact  that  there 
is  no  direct  steamship  service  between  Valencia  and  the  United  States 
considerably  handicaps  American  importers,  and  generally  makes 
it  more  advantageous  to  purchase  American  canned  food  products 
at  Liverpool  than  to  import  direct  from  the  United  States. 


ASIATIC  TURKEY. 
BUTTEIUNE   IMPORTFJ)  rRO:\E   THE  I  NITEI)  STATES. 

Consul  Ernest  L.  Harris,  writing  of  the  use  of  butterine  in  Asia 
Minor,  savs : 

The  greater  part  of  the  butter  consumed  in  this  district  is  made 
locally,  although  a  certain  amount  is  imported  from  Russia,  Hungary, 
and  Ireland.  On  account  of  its  lower  price  butterine  has  of  late 
years  been  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  about 
5,000  to  6,000  barrels  per  annum.  These  barrels  weigh  4  cwt.  each, 
and  the  contents  go  by  the  name  of  "  grease."  The  brands  chiefly 
imported  at  present  are  "  Peerless,"  "  Egli,"  and  "  Baumen." 

The  population  in  the  interior  of  this  country  being  chiefly  poor, 
and  consequently  requiring  cheap  products,  the  general  opinion  is 
that  the  importation  of  imitation  butter  will  increase  year  by  year. 


NETHERLANDS. 
MANUFACTURE   OF    IMITATION    BUTTER   A    LEADING    INDUSTRY. 

Consul-General  Soren  Iiistoe,  of  Rotterdam,  states  that  butterine 
Mnd  margarine  are  sold  in  ttv^  "i^eWv^i^^wd^  ^\.  ^t\^q.s  ranging  from  8 
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to  28  cents  a  pound,  according  to  quality.  For  the  retail  trade  it  is 
put  up  in  one-half  and  1  pound  packages ;  for  the  wholesale  trade  in 
kegs  weighing  about  44  pounds.  The  manufacture  of  butterine  and 
oleomargarine  is  a  great  industry  in  Holland,  and  butterine  is  manu- 
factured here  in  sufficient  quantities  to  not  only  supply  the  domestic 
demands,  but  also  to  export  large  consignments  to  other  European 
countries,  as  well  as  to  the  Dutch  East  Indian  colonies.  The  export 
of  margarine  from  Rotterdam  alone  during  1906  amounted  to 
46,713,097  kilos,  and  from  the  entire  Netherlands  to  54,000,000  kilos 
(1  kilo  =  2.2  pounds). 

FRANCE. 
USED  ONLY  IN   CXX)KINCI NO   MARKET  FOR  AMERICAN  ARTICLE. 

Consul  J.  C.  Covert,  of  Lyon,  writes  that  the  leading  wholesale 
and  retail  dealers  in  that  French  city  are  not  acquainted  with  oleo- 
margarine or  butterine  under  such  names.  They  sell  an  artificial 
butter  called  "  vegetaline,"  made  of  a  composition  of  oils,  of  which 
cocoa  oil  is  the  principal  ingredient.  It  is  manufactured  in  Mar- 
seille, comes  in  packages  of  from  1  to  10  kilos  (kilo=2.2  pounds), 
and  is  sold  at  from  10  to  14  cents  a  pound.  It  is  only  used  in  cooking. 
The  grocers  were  not  very  favorable  to  the  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject. They  are  afraid  of  the  pure-food  law  of  their  own  country 
and  they  look  with  distrust  upon  all  preserved  or  prepared  foods 
from  the  United  States. 


MEXICO. 
SMALL  SALES  DUE  TO  ALMOST  ENTIRE  ABSENCE  OF  DEMAND. 

Consul  V.  L.  Duhaime,  of  Saltillo,  reports  that  very  little  butterine 
is  sold  in  that  part  of  Mexico,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Mexican  people, 
as  a  general  rule,  eat  no  butter  of  any  kind.  What  little  butterine  is 
sold  there  retails  at  75  cents  Mexican  a  pound  (37^  cents  United 
States  currency).  The  consumption  of  butterine  in  Saltillo  will  not 
average  more  than  100  pounds  a  week,  and  this  is  used  mostly  by  the 
hotels,  one  half  of  which  is  supplied  from  Monterey,  where  there  is 
a  factory,  and  the  other  half  is  imported  from  the  United  States. 


SEED  OILS. 

INDIA. 


VALUE  OF  SESAMUM   CROP OIL  BLENDED   WITH   OLIVE   PRODUCT. 

The  sesamum  crops  of  India  being  of  historical  interest  and  com- 
mercial importance,  Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  de- 
scribes its  growth  and  use : 

Two  crops  of  this  oil-seed  plant  are  produced  annually.  It  is  both 
a  spring  and  autumn  crop.  The  latter  is  the  larger  and  more  impor- 
tant. The  spring  crop  is  planted  from  the  middle  of  February  to 
the  middle  of  April  and  is  harvested  in  June.  The  autumn  crop  is 
sowed  in  August  and  September  and  reaped  in  December.  The  area 
reported  this  year  under  sesamum  in  upper  India  amounts  approxi- 
mately to  1,442,800  acres,  while  the  area  m  a\!L  ^toSAa.  ^-^^''Si^ 
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amounts  to  3,000,000  acres.  It  is  cultivated  in  nearly  all  the  prov- 
inces and  subdivisions  of  provinces  in  the  native  States.  As  far  back 
as  1891  the  area  planted  to  sesamum  amounted  to  over  3,000,000  acres 
and  the  yield  in  seed  amounted  to  250,000  tons.  The  exports  that 
year  amounted  to  89,000  tons,  and  the  number  of  gallons  or  sesamum 
oil  exported  was  91,120.  The  exports  annually  since  that  time  have 
varied,  some  years  being  more  and  some  years  less.  The  average 
annual  quantity  of  seeds  produced  in  all  India  is  1,986,820  hundred- 
weight, valued  at  $4,629,300,  of  which  1,300,000  hundredweight  go 
to  France,  where  it  is  principally  used  in  making  "  pure  olive  oil" 
for  commerce. 

EXPORT  OF  GINGELLY  OIL. 

Besides  the  exports  of  sesamum  seeds  there  is  a  considerable  export 
trade  in  the  oil  expressed  generally  by  crude  native  methods.  This 
product  is  called  gmgellv  oil,  and  finds  its  way  into  many  countries, 
where  it  is  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  in  the  manufacture  of  per- 
fumeries, and  for  table  use.  The  average  quantity  of  the  oil  exported 
annually  for  the  last  ten  years  is  approximately  100,000  gallons,  of 
which  Arabia  and  Ceylon  are  the  largest  buyers.  The  oil  dregs 
exported  average  about  75,000  gallons.  The  distribution  of  the  dregs 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  oil. 

The  bulk  of  the  sesamum  seed  and  oil,  however,  is  consumed  at 
home  and  taken  by  the  transfrontier  trade,  though  the  latter  amounts 
to  little,  say,  10,000  hundredweight  of  the  seed  annually.  The  native 
Indians  use  the  oil  in  cooking,  for  rubbing  over  the  person  before 
taking  a  bath,  in  making  perfumes,  in  making  soap,  and  for  medicine. 
This  is  about  the  way  the  oil  has  been  used  for  two  thousand  years. 
The  seeds  are  used  whole  in  sweets,  mixed  in  cakes,  etc.  The  refuse 
from  the  mills  is  worked  into  cakes,  which  are  pressed  and  dried. 
These  cakes  are  fed  to  cattle,  camels,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  to  some 
extent  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes  of  natives. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  sesamum,  or  til,  is  interesting  because 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  first  oil  seed  cultivated  by  man. 
In  India  sesamum  is  venerated  by  the  natives  without  distinction  of 
caste,  and  is  justly  entitled  to  an  important  place  in  the  economy  of 
the  country. 


FRANCE. 
MANUFACTURE  OF  PEANUT  OIL  A  PROFITABLE  BORDEAUX  INDUSTRY. 

Consul  D.  I.  Murphy  makes  the  following  report  from  Bordeaux 
on  the  French  peanut-oil  industry  for  the  furtherance  of  that  line  of 
manufacture  in  the  United  States: 

In  a  recent  article  in  a  western  newspaper  on  the  growing  of 
peanuts,  it  was  stated  that  the  annual  value  of  the  peanut  crop  in 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  was  between  $8,000,000  and 
$10,000,000.  How  correct  this  statement  may  be,  I  have  no  means  of 
determining,  but  it  gave  me  the  idea  that  a  very  profitable  industry 
might  be  established  in  the  manufacture  of  arachide  oil,  if  such  an 
industry  is  not  already  in  existence  in  the  States  mentioned. 

Arachide  oil,  when  well  clarified  and  fresh,  is  preferred  to  the  best 
olive  oil  for  table  use  by  many  people  in  this  part  of  France.  In 
Bordeaux  the  sales  of  arachide  exceed  that  of  all  other  oils — in  fact 
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they  are  almost  as  large  as  the  sales  of  all  others  combined.  Over 
50,000  tons  of  peanuts  are  brought  to  this  port  every  year  from  the 
French  possessions  in  Africa,  the  average  annual  value  of  the  peanut 
(or  arachide)  oil  manufactured  in  this  city  being  over  $2,000,000. 

USE,  PRICE,  AND   MANUFACTURE  OF  THE  OIL. 

Not  only  is  arachide  a  most  excellent  table  oil,  palatable,  nutri- 
tious, and  healthful,  and  very  much  cheaper  than  olive  oil,  but  it  is 
employed  almost  exclusively  m  the  manufacture  of  a  high-class  com- 
pound lard.  For  cooking  sardines  before  packing  in  olive  oil,  I  am 
told  it  is  unsurpassed.  The  best  quality  or  arachide  oil  is  selling 
wholesale  at  about  80  or  82  cents  per  gallon  at  this  time  and  lower 
grades  at  from  55  to  65  cents. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  the  oil  is  simple,  the  nuts  being 
pressed  in  the  same  kind  of  presses  used  for  cotton  seed.  The  oil  is 
clarified  in  the  same  manner  as  olive  oil,  i.  e.,  by  filtering  through 
lavers  of  carded  cotton,  the  quality  depending  largely  upon  number 
or  filterings  and  the  degree  of  clarification  attained.  The  residuum  is 
pressed  into  cakes,  making  an  excellent  and  nutritious  food  for 
cattle.  This  cake  is  selling  at  from  15  to  18  francs  per  100  kilos,  or 
from  $2.90  to  $3.47  for  every  220  pounds. 

There  is  not  a  particle  of  waste  in  the  manufacture.  The  shells 
are  finely  ground,  mixed  with  common  molasses,  pressed  into  cake, 
and  used  as  cattle  food,  not  so  good  it  is  true  as  the  cake  made  from 
the  residuum  of  the  nuts,  but  still  nutritious,  and  selling  for  about 
one-third  its  price.  To  make  a  fuel,  which  burns  well  and  gives 
^eat  heat,  the  powdered  shells  are  mixed  with  coal  dust  and  pressed 
into  blocks. 

The  records  of  the  Bordeaux  consulate  show  that  the  exports  of 
arachide  oil  to  the  United  States  for  the  past  five  years  amounted 
to  $115,220. 

COFFEE,  CACAO,  AND  TEA. 

BRAZIL. 
OBJECTION    MADE   TO   PRESENT   METHODS   OF    GRADING   COFFEES. 

Consul-General  G.  E.  Anderson  reports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  that 
the  adoption  of  the  New  York  classification  for  grading  Brazilian 
coffees,  which  has  obtained  practically  in  Brazil  for  a  long  time  and 
which  now  has  more  or  less  official  sanction  through  the  action  of  the 
Santos  Commercial  Association  in  issuing  a  formal  syllabus  of  the 
system,  has  met  with  considerable  opposition  in  Brazilian  coffee  circles 
and  may  have  some  very  important  results  in  the  coffee  markets  of 
the  world.    Mr.  Anderson  continues : 

The  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Agriculture  of 
Brazil,  which  was  recently  named  to  consider  the  matter,  has  pub- 
lished a  protest  against  the  New  York  classification  and  is  carrying 
on  agitation  against  a  continuation  of  present  methods  of  selling  the 
Brazilian  product.  The  committee  objects  to  the  New  York  classi- 
fication favored  by  the  Santos  association  on  the  ground,  first,  that 
the  recent  action  was  not  representative  of  Brazilian  coffee  interests; 
secondly,  the  adoption  of  the  New  York  classification  promotes  s^q»^- 
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lation  rather  than  legitimate  selling,  resulting  in  violent  oscillations 
in  the  prices  of  coffee  and  prejudicing  interests  dependent  upon  the 
product.  In  the  third  place,  the  committee  declares  that  inasmuch 
as  the  types  best  known  to  consumers,  as  Java,  Mocha,  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  like,  are  mostly  composed  nowadays  of  Brazilian  coffees  with- 
out any  recognition  of  the  fact  being  made,  while  the  coffees  generally 
known  as  Brazilian  are  those  of  inferior  grades,  the  waste  coffees,  in 
fact,  it  is  necessary  for  the  protection  oi  Brazilian  coffee  interests 
that  the  present  New  York  system  shall  be  done  away  with,  so  that 
the  higher  grades  of  Brazilian  coffee  now  known  under  other  names 
shall  be  presented  to  consumers  as  what  they  really  are.  Lastly,  the 
committee  favors  an  ideal  classification  based  upon  chemical  anah'sis. 
Whether  there  will  be  any  change  in  the  present  method  of  grading 
coffee  as  a  result  of  this  new  agitation  in  Brazil  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  in  connection  with  the  propaganda  movement  in  favor  of  Brazil- 
ian coffees  as  such  the  indications  are  that  there  will  be  a  very  de- 
termined movement  to  break  up  the  present  methods  of  selling  coffee 
to  the  American  consumer. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 
AMOUNT    AND    VALUE    OF    COFFEE    PURCHASES. 

Consul-General  J.  G.  Lay  reports  from  Cape  Town  that  during  the 
fiscal  year  1907  the  amount  of  raw  coffee  imported  into  British  South 
Africa  was  26,436,603  pounds,  valued  at  $2,308,901,  the  leading  coun- 
tries of  shipment  being  as  follows: 


Couiitrv 


United  States 

Brazil 

BelKnini 

German  V 


Pounds.    I    Value. 


284.063 

20, 669,  ,569 

930, 327 

2,534,79b 


?26,099 

1,7-41,642 

8«.068 

•238.844 


In  addition,  425,077  pounds  of  roasted  and  mixed  coffee  was 
imported  during  the  year.  [Mr.  Lay  forwards  a  list  of  coffee  import- 
ers and  coffee  grinders  at  Cape  Town,  which  American  exporters  may 
obtain  from  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


ECUADOR. 
METHODS    EMPLOYED    IN    LEADING    CACAO-PRODUCING    COUNTRY. 

Consul-General  H.  R.  Dietrich,  of  Guayaquil,  writes  as  follows 

relative  to  the  cost  of  production  of  cocoa  in  Ecuador: 

Some  years  a  cacao  tree  yielded  considerably  more  than  a  pound. 
A  moderate  estimate  is  an  average  yearly  yield  of  a  pound.  The  cost 
of  a  plantation  in  this  vicinity,  including  cost  of  the  land,  clearing, 
plantmg,  and  care  until  the  trees  are  in  condition  to  bear,  which  is 
about  eight  years,  is  from  $0.30  to  $0.35  per  tree,  including  interest 
on  the  capital  invested.  I  know  of  no  plantation  having  been  offered 
for  sale  here,  with  all  the  trees  in  good  bearing  condition,  for  less 
than  $0.50  to  $0.75  per  tree,  including  the  land,  and  if  in  exceptionally 
good  condition,  with  valuable  improvements,  such  a  plantation  would 
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bring  a  still  higher  price.  This  demonstrates  that  it  would  be  profit- 
able to  plant  and  cultivate  the  trees  whenever  practicable. 

It  is  estimated  that  40  to  45  per  cent  of  the  crop  will  pay  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  plantation,  including  the  harvesting  or  the  crop, 
marketing,  and  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  leaving  55  to  60  per 
cent  of  the  crop  as  a  net  income  to  the  owner.  The  value  of  the  crop 
will,  of  course,  vary  as  the  price  of  cocoa  varies.  During  the  present 
year  the  price  here  has  been  $0.15  to  $0.20  per  pound. 

Cacao  trees  are  usually  planted  9  feet  apart.  The  trees  require 
plenty  of  shade,  and  when  clearing  the  land  some  trees  are  left  stand- 
ing promiscuously  for  shade.  When  planted  on  cleared  ground, 
shade  trees  must  also  be  planted. 


GERMANY. 
REPORT  OF  CHOCOLATE  MANUFACTURERS  SHOWS  REDUCED  PROFITS. 

Consul-General  Richard  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  advises  that  the 
German  Chocolate  Manufacturers'  League,  comprising  97  German 
firms,  producing  articles  composed  of  the  product  of  the  cacao  tree, 
has  published  its  report  on  the  condition  of  the  trade  during  the  busi- 
ness year  1906-7.    He  says : 

The  report  complains  of  the  diminished  profits  of  the  chocolate 
and  cocoa  consuming  industries,  owing  chieny  to  the  extraordinary 
advance  in  the  price  of  the  staple,  which  during  said  year  amounted 
to  100  to  125  per  cent.  In  addition  to  this  great  enhancement  of  the 
cost  there  were  price  advances  in  other  ingredients  and  in  the  wage 
scale  of  the  operatives  and  employees.  In  view  of  this  enormous 
increase  of  the  cost  the  situation  of  the  chocolate  manufacturing 
industries  will  become  critical  unless  a  decided  fall  in  the  price  or 
raw  cocoa  takes  place  shortly..  The  importation  of  this  staple  by 
Germany  during  the  twelve  months  ending  July  31,  1907,  for  the  use 
of  German  manufacturers,  aggregated  3,200.8  metric  tons  (metric  ton 
2,204.6  pounds),  exceeding  that  of  the  preceding  twelve  months  by 
about  12  per  cent.  The  importation  or  powdered  cocoa  amounted 
to  579  metric  tons,  which  was  supplied  by  Holland.  The  exportation 
of  German  chocolate  manufactures  diminished  during  the  statistical 
year.  The  combine  conduced  to  check  the  price  competition  for  the 
manufactured  articles. 


RRITISH  INDIA. 
THE  MOSQUITO  BITE  IS  PROVING   DISASTROUS  TO  THE  TEA   PLANTS. 

A  report  from  Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  says 

that  the  blight  of  the  tea  plant,  caused  by  the  bite  of  the  mosquito, 

is  causing  a  good  deal  of  alarm  among  the  tea  planters  of  India, 

especially  in  the  Duars.    He  adds: 

The  situation  has  become  much  worse,  and,  in  response  to  an  urgent 
appeal  from  the  planters,  the  scientific  and  entomological  officers 
01  the  Tea  Association  will  do  whatever  is  possible  to  find  relief 
from  the  pest  and  the  effect  of  the  blight  caused  by  it.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  the  mosquito  bite  was  productive  of  tea  blight,  but 
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it  was  not  regarded  seriously.  The  condition,  however,  has  become 
so  widespread  and  bad  that  something  must  be  done.  Spraying  the 
bushes  with  any  liquid  or  oil  is  not  practicable,  because  of  the  effect 
on  the  flavor  of  the  tea  leaves,  and  to  cut  away  the  affected  parts 
of  the  bush  gives  only  a  temporary  relief,  as  the  persistent  attacks 
of  the  mosquito  serve  to  perpetuate  the  blight.  The  only  per- 
manent relief  seems  to  lie  in  the  destruction  of  the  mosquito.  How 
this  can  be  done  is  the  question. 


MARKETS  FOR  BEER. 

PERU. 
THE  IMPORTATION  OP   IT  IN  IQUITOS  RAPIDLY  INCREASING. 

The  growing  popularity  of  American  beer  in  Iquitos  and  vicinity  is 

the  subject  of  the  following  report  froni  Charles  C.  Eberhardt,  the 

United  States  consul  in  that  Peruvian  town : 

In  a  country  where  continual  tropical  heat  is  experienced,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  Upper  Amazon  district,  there  is  naturally  a  great 
amount  of  liquor  of  all  kinds  consumed.  Aside  from  the  principal 
native  drinks,  such  as  "  cachassa,"  "  masato,"  "  chicha,"  etc.,  made 
chiefly  by  the  Indians  and  rubber  gatherers  from  cane  and  the  yucca 
root,  all  beverages  are  imported,  and  until  recently  Europe  furnished 
the  entire  amount  consumed,  as  she  does  still  in  the  matter  of  high- 
grade  wines,  etc.,  France  being  the  largest  exporter.  In  the  matter 
of  beer,  however,  the  American  product  is  making  rapid  and  success- 
ful headway,  as  the  following  statistics  will  show : 


United  States. 
Great  Britain, 

Germany 

Brazil  ..' 


Total 


1905. 


Dot.  bottles. 

5,737 

d,874 

20,089 


29,700 


1906. 


Doz.  boUleft. 

13,105 

3,967 

22,032 

390 


39,494 


Three  years  ago  American  beer  was  practically  unknown  in  Iquitos. 
To-day  it  is  probably  the  most  popular  beer  on  the  local  market, 
many  of  the  members  of  the  German  colony  here  preferring  it  to 
the  article  imported  from  their  own  country.  In  1905  the  United 
States  was  second  in  the  list  of  exporters  of  beer  to  this  country, 
furnishing  one- fourth  as  much  as  Germany,  the  chief  source  of  sup- 
ply, or  one-sixth  of  the  entire  amount  imported.  In  1906,  though 
still  second  on  the  list,  the  United  States  furnished  more  than  one- 
half  as  much  as  Germany  and  one-third  of  the  entire  amount. 

The  customs  house  valuation  is  throe  soles  per  dozen  bottles,  and 
the  duty  charged  is  30  per  cent  of  that  amount,  or  90  centavos  Peru- 
vian currency  ($0.44  United  States  currency)  per  dozen  bottles, 
one  liter  being  the  limit  of  the  size  of  the  bottle.  From  present  indi- 
cations it  seems  that  it  should  not  be  long  till  American  beer  leads 
all  other  brands  imported  into  this  district. 
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ECUADOR. 
HOME   PRODUCTION — AMERICA    SECOND   IN    IMPORTS. 

Consul-General  H.  R.  Dietrich,  referring  to  the  production  of  beer 
in  Ecuador,  submits  the  following  from  Guayaquil : 

Six  of  the  eight  breweries  in  the  Republic  had  an  aggregate  esti- 
mated output  in  190G  of  137,040  dozen  quarts.  Severalof  the  brew- 
eries are  newly  established,  and  the  production  will  be  thereby 
increased.  For  purposes  of  taxation  in  Ecuador  breweries  are 
divided  into  first,  second,  and  third  classes.  Breweries  of  the  first 
class  pay  $250  United  States  currency  per  'month  taxes;  second 
class,  $125,  and  third  class,  $75.  The  class  to  which  any  given  brew- 
ery belongs  is  determined  by  Congress  and  does  not  necessarily 
depend  on  capacity  for  production  or  sales. 

The  importations  of  beer  for  the  past  two  years  have  been  as 
follows : 


Country. 


United  States 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

Chile 


1906. 

1906. 

$11,417 

36.7G8 

2,607 

825 

255 

$11,088 

41,558 

1,476 

Country. 


France 

Belgium  .. 

Total 


The  total  quantity  of  beer  imported,  estimated  by  weight  and 
including  the  weight  of  containers,  packing,  etc.,  was  627,204  kilos 
in  1905,  and  632,353  kilos  in  1906.  Duty  is  collected  at  the  rate 
of  3  cents  United  States  currency  per  kilo,  gross  weight — ^i.  e.,  in- 
cluding weight  of  containers  and  packing. 


COLOMBIA. 
AMERICAN   PRODUCT  IS  PRACTICALLY  UNKNOWN. 

Consul  P.  P.  Demers,  of  Barranquilla,  furnishes  the  following  data 

on  the  beer  industry  of  that  Colombian  district : 

The  only  brewery  in  this  district  [name  filed  at  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures] produces  6,000  to  8,000  barrels  per  annum,  sold  locally. 
The  imports  of  foreign  beer  through  this  port  for  the  calendar  year 
1906  amounted  to  1,593,810  pounds,  the  receipts  being  from  the  fol- 
lowing countries :  Germany,  983,637 ;  Great  Britain,  554,353 ;  France, 
19,614;  United  States,  7,164;  other  countries,  29,042  pounds.  These 
figures  represent,  more  or  less,  65  per  cent  of  the  total  beer  imports 
into  Colombia.  American  beer  is  practically  unrepresented,  a  fact 
which  would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  indifference  of  the  American  brew- 
ers, as,  to  my  knowledge,  great  quantities  of  American  beer  are  mar- 
keted and  find  favor  in  other  Spanish-American  countries.  Not  one 
bottle  of  the  American  product  is  to  be  found  in  this  city,  with  a 
population  of  40,000  inhabitants.  The  duties  on  foreign  beer  are 
about  5  cents  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds)  on  the  gross  weight.  There  are 
no  taxes  levied  on  native  products. 
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SANTO  DOMINGO. 
NO  BREWERS — ^ROOM   FOR   AMERICAN   TRADE. 

Mr.  F.  R.  McCreery,  minister  and  consul-general  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo, sends  statistics  of  the  brewing  industry  of  that  Republic,  as 
follows : 

There  are  no  breweries  in  this  consular  district.  The  amount  of 
beer  imported  into  the  Republic  for  tlie  year  1906  was  40,099  dozen 
bottles  of  a  total  value  of  $59,011.  The  customs  classification  of  beer 
fixes  the  value  at  $2  per  dozen  bottles,  73.8  per  cent  of  which  would 
constitute  the  duties  payable.  The  sale  of  American  beer  should  be 
much  larger  than  it  is    ^ 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR. 

CHINA. 
COMPETITION   BETWEEN    AMERICAN    AND   RUSSIAN   FLOUR. 

A  report  from  Consul-General  W.  D.  Straight,  of  Mukden,  sajs 
that  it  is  stated  that  Russian  flour  from  the  Harbin  mills  will  shortly 
be  placed  on  the  south  Manchurian  market  to  compete  with  the 
American  article,  of  which  during  1906  274,191  piculs,  valued  i^ 
891,124  haikwan  taels,  or  about  $608,343  gold,  were  imported  through 
Newchwang,  with  an  even  larger  amount  through  Dalny.  Mr. 
Straight  continues: 

Russian  flour  is  to  be  purchased  by  local  dealers  through  the  Russo- 
Chinese  Bank  and  will  oe  sold  at  Mukden,  wholesale,  at  about  $2.30 
small  coin,  or  approximately  $1.10  United  States  gold  per  bag  (49 
pounds).  American  flour  is  now  selling  wholesale  at  about  $2.50 
small  coin  per  bag,  but  owing  to  the  rise  on  the  American  market 
this  price  can  hold  only  while  stocks  ordered  prior  to  that  rise  are 
obtainable.  In  less  than  six  months  there  has  been  an  increase  of  80 
gold  cents  per  barrel  in  the  c.  i.  f.  price  at  Yokohama  and  Kobe, 
virtually  the  same  rate  holding  for  Dalny.  American  sales  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  seriously  menaced  by  probable  Russian  competi- 
tion. The  ability  of  the  Harbin  millers  to  undersell  the  dealers  in 
our  flour  will  be  increased  by  the  improvement,  shortly  to  be  efl^ected, 
of  facilities  for  transshipment  from  the  Russian  to  the  Japanese 
railway  systems.  It  should  be  remembered,  in  connection  with  this 
desire  of  the  Russian  interests  to  enter  this  field,  that  the  Harbin 
mills  were  considerably  enlarged  during  the  late  war  to  supply  the 
Manchurian  armies.  Owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  how- 
ever, they  are  now  forced  to  seek  their  markets  elsewhere.  The  Russo- 
Chinese  Bank  is  reported  to  have  advanced  considerable  sums  to  the 
mill  owners,  and  it  is  largely  to  protect  their  own  interests  that  the 
bankers  are  interesting  themselves  in  extending  the  flour  business  in 
southern  Manchuria. 

American  millers  may  be  interested  to  learn  that  the  Chinese 
prefer  their  native  flour,  ground  by  hand  or  by  horse  or  mule  power, 
to  the  foreign  product,  on  account  of  the  greater  proportion  of  gluten 
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contained  in  the  former.  They  state  that  the  native  article,  which 
may  be  likened  to  the  American  graham  or  whole-wheat  flour,  pos- 
sesses more  "  li "  or  strength.  It  sells  for  about  $6.90  small  coin  per 
100  catties,  or  about  15  cents  (silver)  on  a  49-pound  bag,  higher  than 
American  flour.  An  attempt  to  put  graham  flour  on  the  market  in 
Manchuria  might  be  attended  with  excellent  results,  and  millers 
interested  in  making  a  trial  shipment  should  communicate  with  firms 
trading  in  this  region  [addresses  on  file  at  Bureau  of  Manufactures], 
one  of  which  during  the  past  year  imported  large  quantities  of 
American  flour. 


FRANCE. 


Wheat  flour — Continued. 
Other  countries 


Tons. 
805 


Other  flour 


11,475 
.* 1,  061 


TRADE   AT   MARSEILLE   FOR   MEDITERRANEAN    REGION. 

In  a  previous  report  Consul-General  K.  P.  Skinner,  of  Marseille, 
explained  why  foreign  flour,  except  limited  quantities  of  special  pur- 
pose flour,  rich  in  gluten,  could  not  be  sold  in  France.  He  now  writes 
as  follows : 

The  import  duty  of  $2.60  per  220  pounds  (100  kilos)  is  practically 
prohibitive,  the  total  French  flour  importations  for  1906  being  as 
follows : 

Wheat  flour :  Tons. 

Belgium 19 

Germany 4,  309 

Austria-Hungary 6, 109 

Italy 84 

United  States 149 

Total - 12,  536 

While  no  French  business  is  to  be  looked  for  ordinarily,  the  Mar- 
seille export  houses  do  handle  considerable  quantities,  particularly 
low-grade  flours,  which  are  taken  up  in  numerous  non-French  mar- 
kets m  the  Mediterranean.  There  is  also  a  large  business  within  the 
grasp  of  American  millers  prepared  to  supply  semolina  equal  to  the 
various  grades  shipped  from  Marseille,  not  only  in  Mediterranean 
markets,  but  elsewhere.  I  supply  herewith  useful  addresses  in  this 
connection  [filed  at  Bureau  of  Manufactures]. 

While  Marseille  can  not  itself  absorb  American  flour,  it  is  prob- 
ably our  best  single  customer  for  American  hard  or  macaroni  wheat. 
The  importations  of  these  wheats  into  Marseille  have  been  as  follows 
during  the  few  years  since  America  has  been  producing  these  vari- 


eties: 

Origin. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

United  States 

Tons. 

Thus. 
40,047 
269,291 

Tons. 
112,888 

All  other 

193,614 

98,787 

Total 

193,614 

309,338 

211,675 

From  January  1  to  September,  this  year,  Marseille  has  received 
60,859  tons  of  American  macaroni  wheat,  and  the  business  will  con- 
tinue according  to  crop  results  in  the  United  States  and  other  com- 
peting countries.  [Marseille  firms  handling  grain  in  large  quantities 
are  indexed  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 
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SALT  INDUSTRY. 

FRANCE. 
OPERATIONS   AT   NANTES — ^LARGE   REVENUE   TO   THE   GOVERNMENT. 

Consul  Louis  Goldschmidt,  of  Nantes,  writes  that  solar  salt  is  one 
of  the  most  important  products  in  the  part  of  western  France  which 
extends  from  the  Presqu'ile  Guerandaise  (Loire-Inferieure)  to  L'lle 
d'Oleron  (Charente-Inferieure),  the  manufacturing  method  of  which 
may  be  thus  described : 

The  salt  is  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  sea  water  by  the  sun. 
This  operation  takes  place  in  large  reservoirs  called  "  salt  marshes  " 
(marais-salants).  The  depth  of  these  reservoirs  is  about  25  centi- 
meters (centimeter  =  0.3937  inch) ;  length,  120  meters  (meter  =  39.37 
inches) ;  width,  25  meters.  The  bottom  of  the  reservoirs  must  be 
impervious,  so  that  the  water  can  not  infiltrate  through  it.  The  salt 
water  is  brought  into  the  salt  marsh  by  a  little  canal  called  Etier. 

The  water  remains  in  two  reservoirs  successively,  in  which  it  gets 
rid  of  impurities  such  as  mud,  shells,  stone,  etc.  After  having  re- 
mained there  about  two  or  three  weeks  this  water  is  drawn  into  the 
(Billets.  Then  begins  the  evaporation  of  the  salt  at  a  temperature  of 
27^  C. 

At  first  there  is  a  slight  sediment  upon  the  bottom  of  the  oeillets. 
By  degrees  the  sediment  increases  as  the  evaporation  goes  on.  With 
a  special  long  rake,  called  rable,  a  man  begins  to  gather  the  salt,  which 
is  brought  on  to  earth  mounds,  where  it  dries.  The  salt  is  then  carried 
off  into  a  shed,  or  salorge.  When  the  water  does  not  give  salt  any 
more,  the  marsh  is  drained  off.  Salt  is  obtained  only  during  July, 
August,  and  September,  the  warmest  months  of  tfie  year.  This 
method  of  making  salt  requires  much  practice  and  ability.  This  part 
of  western  France  produces  about  100,000  tons  of  solar  salt  per  year. 

GOVERNMENT   INSPECTION    AND   TAX. 

The  salt  marshes  belong  to  private  individuals  and  are  small  hold- 
ings. However,  the  production  of  salt  is  under  strict  control  of  the 
Government,  and  the  owners  of  the  marshes  can  not  use  or  sell  the 
salt  except  under  supervision  of  the  Government,  which  keeps  revenue 
officials  stationed  all  through  the  salt  country.  The  revenue  derived 
by  the  Government  is  10  francs  ($1.93)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds). 
The  amount  of  yearly  revenue  from  salt  to  the  French  Government 
amounts  to  about  17,000,000  francs,  which  means  a  total  production 
of  about  170,000  tons. 

The  salt  as  produced  in  the  salt  marshes  is  of  good  quality  and 

?uite  pure,  but  is  washed  and  refined  for  certain  purposes,  such  as 
or  table  use,  etc.  The  selling  price  of  the  salt  at  the  marshes,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Government  tax,  runs  from  4  to  5  francs  per  100  kilos 
(77  to  96  cents  per  220  pounds),  according  to  the  amount  produced 
in  any  given  season.  The  production  varies  considerably,  according 
to  the  year,  being  much  greater  in  hot  seasons.  Thus,  in  the  year 
1903  one  of  the  described  reservoirs  produced  barely  300  kilos,  while 
in  1900,  which  was  exceptionally  hot,  the  same  reservoir  produced 
3,200  kilos. 
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The  size  of  these  reservoirs  or  condensing  places  varies  in  different 
localities,  but  they  are  always  constructed  so  that  a  man  with  a  long 
wooden  scraper  can  scrape  the  salt  from  the  bottom  of  the  reservoirs, 
which  are  not  over  10  inches  in  depth,  and  bring  it  on  to  the  little 
mounds  surrounding  the  water,  where  it  is  left  to  dry.  A  sketch 
plan  of  the  condensing  plant  and  some  illustrated  postal  cards,  show- 
mg  the  general  appearance  of  the  salt  country,  are  forwarded  [and 
are  filed  for  reference  with  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures]. 


BRITISH   INDIA. 
HEAVY    IMPORTATIONS    DESPITE    INEXHAUSTIBLE    HOME    DEPOSITS. 

Statistics  furnished  by  Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael,  of  Cal- 
cutta, show  that  there  were  1,582,784  tons  of  salt  imported  into  India 
in  190(>-7,  and  during  the  two  months  of  April  and  May  of  the 
present  financial  year,  1907-8,  393,085  tons  were  imported.  Mr. 
Michael  adds: 

The  bulk  of  the  salt  came  from  the  United  Colonies,  although 
Germany,  France,  and  Aden  contributed  a  considerable  share.  The 
decrease  in  quantity  imported  over  the  previous  vear,  1905-6,  was  35 
per  cent,  but  there  was  an  increase  in  value  of  1.6  per  cent.  The 
decline  is  due  to  the  boycott  of  foreign  goods.  It  is  to  be  wondered 
at  that  so  much  salt  is  imported  into  India,  when  one  considers  the 
exhaustless  deposits  of  rock  salt  in  the  salt  mines  of  the  Punjab,  and 
the  limitless  resources  of  fine  salt  in  the  Sambhar  Lake  in  Rajputana. 
Were  these  natural  resources  developed  as  they  might  be  by  local 
capital  in  the  introduction  of  the  most  modem  machinery  there 
would  be  little  need  of  going  outside  of  India  for  salt. 

There  were  146,000,000  pounds  of  salt,  owned  by  private  indi- 
viduals, in  the  bonded  warehouses  and  afloat  on  the  river  Hooghly 
on  August  15,  all  of  which  is  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  and  Aden;  and  at  the  end  of  August  there  was  hardly  a 
pound  of  salt  of  Indian  manufacture  to  be  found  in  Calcutta.  The 
price  of  Liverpool  salt  in  Calcutta  fluctuates  around  $16  per  100 
maunds,  or  8,271  pounds.  With  the  tax  removed  and  the  Indian 
mines  and  salt  lake  waters  being  utilized  the  price  of  salt  would  be 
reduced  easily  one-half. 

FRUIT  TRADE. 

< 

MEXICO. 
OPPORTUNITY    FOR    MANUFACTURE    OF    EXTRACT    FROM    LIMES. 

Consul  Carl  F.  Deichman,  reporting  from  Manzanillo,  states  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  plantations  or  haciendas  in  the  Mexican 
State  of  Colima  which  produce  many  tons  of  limes,  which  might  be 
utilized  for  the  production  of  lime  juice  or  extract.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  no  demand  for  them  and  the  fruit  rots  on  the  ground. 

He  continues: 

The  owners  of  these  haciendas  would  be  glad  to  dispose  of  the 
crops  of  limes  at  a  nominal  price,  and  contracts  could  \a^  \ftaA&  ^^^ 
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their  gathering  and  delivery  at  a  stated  place.  There  is  no  such 
industry  in  the  entire  State  of  Colima,  and  it  seems  that  a  good  prac- 
tical man  could  establish  a  large  and  profitable  business  here  on 
account  of  the  very  large  number  of  limes.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  ship  the  fruit  to  San  Francisco,  which  it  is  said  were 
unsuccessful,  principally  because  the  steamers  called  irregularly  at 
Manzanillo,  and  the  limes  commenced  to  decay  before  reaching  their 
destination. 

[A  list  of  the  principal  hacendados  who  have  a  large  number  of 
lime  trees  on  their  plantations,  which  was  forwarded  by  the  consul, 
is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


GREECE. 
ANNUAL  REPORT  SHOWS  FURTHER  DECREASED  EXPORTS  OF  CURRANTS. 

Mr.  John  B.  Jackson,  American  minister  at  Athens,  reports  that  the 

statistics  of  the  annual  Greek  currant  "  campaign,"  which  ended  on 

August  9,  old  style,  each  year,  have  just  been  officially  published, 

showing  the  following  results : 

The  total  amount  of  currants  exported  during  the  1906  campaign, 
as  in  the  preceding  year,  showed  a  slight  decrease,  this  amount  beinjg 
229,212,784  Venetian  pounds,  as  against  more  than  238,000,000  poun(& 
for  1905.  As  usual,  more  than  half  of  the  crop  was  exported  to  Eng- 
land, the  United  States  retaining  second  place  on  the  export  list  wim 
almost  34,000,000  pounds,  or  a  little  less  than  last  year.  No  currants 
were  shipped  to  Roumania  during  the  period  in  question.  Brazil 
took  about  half  the  quantity  which  she  had  taken  the  year  before, 
being  still  the  only  South  American  country  mentioned.  No  addi- 
tional shipments  followed  the  small  amount  sent  to  China  on  account 
of  1005,  and  Japan  appears  as  a  purchaser  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
10,000  pounds.  Australia  seems  to  take  about  8,000,000  pounds 
annually. 

ITALY. 
EXPORTATION    OF    CIIKKRIKS    IX    RRINE. 

Vice-Consul  H.  M.  Byington,  of  Naples,  reports  that  during  the 

last  few  years  a  new  product,  cherries  in  brine,  has  begun  to  figure 

prominently  among  the  exports  from  that  part  of  Italy. 

These  cherries  are  treated  with  sulphur  smoke  and  tKen  packed 
in  casks  in  a  very  strong  brine.  Prepared  in  this  way  no  duty  is 
paid  to  the  United  States  customs  and  competition  can  be  successfully 
maintained  with  American  fruit.  The  cherries  exported  are  divided 
into  two  grades,  those  selected  to  be  used  for  cocktails  and  brandied 
cherries  and  the  ordinary  for  confectionery,  preserves,  fruit  sirups, 
etc.  In  1904  Naples  exported  this  product  to  the  value  of  $13,918 
only,  but  in  1906  this  increased  to  $72,921,  and  the  current  year  shows 
the  enormous  gain  of  over  100  per  cent  in  the  sum  of  $153,623. 
[Italian  exporters  of  cherries  in  brine  are  listed  at  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures.] 
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OMAN. 
LATENESS  OF  PERSIAN   GULF  DATE   CROP. 

Reports  from  the  interior  of  Oman  indicate,  says  Consul  William 

Coflin,  of  Maskat,  that  there  is  a  plentiful  crop  of  Fard  dates  of 

excellent  quality  for  the  season  of  1907.    He  adds : 

The  unusually  cold  summer  had,  however,  greatly  retarded  the 
crop,  so  much  so  that  the  cutting  began  nearly  a  month  later  than 
usual,  and  Fard  dates  did  not  reach  Maskat  until  about  September  1. 
This  will  to  a  certain  extent  affect  the  American  shipments,  and  while 
a  small  quantity  of  Fards  will  reach  the  United  States  at  about  the 
usual  time,  the  bulk  of  the  shipments  will  be  late.  It  is  possible 
that  the  cool  summer  may  unfavorably  affect  next  year's  crop  both 
as  to  quantity  and  quality.  A  decided  shortage  is  reported  in  the 
date  crop  of  the  Basra  district,  owing  to  the  heavy  floods  there  last 
spring. 


SUGAR  PRODUCTION. 

CHINA. 
COMPARISON   OF  THE   JAPANESE   MAKE   WITH   THE   NATIVE  PRODUCT. 

Consul  Thomwell  Haynes,  reporting  from  Nankin,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing information  concerning  the  condition  of  the  sugar  trade  in 
the  Chinese  city  of  Chinkiang : 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  item  of  imports  at  Chinkiang  is 
sugar,  wnich,  amounting  jfor  1906  to  75,000  tons,  exceeds  the  preced- 
ing year's  import  by  over  50  per  cent.  Strong  rivalry  has  arisen 
between  sugar  from  the  refineries  in  Japan  and  that  from  refineries 
in  Hongkong.  Last  summer  a  Japanese  committee  met  the  Chinese 
sugar  brokers  of  Chinkiang  and  placed  before  them  samples  of  sugar 
comparing  favorably  in  color,  taste,  and  smell  with  other  sugars  on 
the  market.  These  samples  were  submitted  to  a  European  expert, 
who  pronounced  them  to  be  an  extract  from  Java  cane,  of  which 
Japan  is  now  importing  considerable  quantities.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  Japan  probably  uses  a  large  proportion  of  Formosan 
cane  in  her  refineries.  Some  months  ago  about  12,000  bags  of  refined 
sugar  was  placed  on  the  Chinkiang  market  by  Japan  to  compete 
with  the  Hongkong  product  at  the  following  prices  for  similar 
grades:  Japanese,  $3,66,  $3.52,  and  $3.42  per  100  pounds,  against 
Hongkong,  $3.69,  $3.57,  and  $3.42  per  100  pounds.  Later  these  prices 
fell  to  $3.18,  $3.21,  and  $3.09,  against  $3.33,  $3.21,  and  $3.06. 

The  Chinese  have  found  by  experience  that  the  Japanese  sugar 
under  storage  deteriorates  rapidly  in  appearance,  taste,  and  smell, 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  a  want  of  knowledge  in  the  refining 

Erocess.  With  the  advantage  of  importation  in  subsidized  steamer 
nes  and,  it  is  said,  of  bounty-fed  factories  the  competition  is  likely 
to  be  maintained.  The  Swatow  sugars,  though  more  expensive,  being 
hand  refined,  are  sweeter,  and  for  sweetmeat  making  are  not  likely 
to  be  displaced,  as  one  pound  is  equal  to  a  pound  and  a  half  of  foreign 
refined  sugar.    With  China's  rich  agricultural  soil,  which  can  grow 
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any  known  vegetable  and  fruit,  it  would  seem  to  be  only  a  question 
of  time  when  the  Chinese  will  produce  their  own  sugar  from  home- 
raised  beet  roots. 


MAURITIUS. 
LARGE   INCREASE   SHOWN    IN    EXPORTS   FROM    ISLAND. 

Vice-Consul  R.  E.  Sneeden,  of  Port  Louis,  has  compiled  the  statis- 
tics of  the  exports  of  sugar  from  the  island  of  Mauritius.  Of  the  last 
crop  203,140,518  kilos  (kilo  2^  pounds)  were  shipped  up  to  June  30, 
1907,  against  182,345,000  kilos  the  previous  year  and  127,671,440  kilos 
in  1904-5.  India  is  the  best  customer  for  the  sugar  of  Mauritius, 
increasing  its  purchases  from  69,911,289  kilos  in  1904^5  to  106,073,912 
kilos  in  1905-6  and  to  130,285,708  kilos  in  1906-7. 


NORWEGIAN  SARDINE  PACKING. 

FACTORY  METHODS  EMPLOYED  AT  THE  CITY  OF  BERGEN. 

Consul  F.  S.  S.  Johnson,  of  Bergen,  furnishes  the  following  infor- 
mation  as  to  the  sardine  industry  at  that  Norwegian  port: 

The  fish  are  eauffht  by  nets  in  the  fjords  north  of  Bergen,  though 
at  times  they  are  had  in  the  inlets  between  Bergen  and  Stavanger. 
They  resemble  small  herring,  and  in  length  are  from  3  to  4  inches. 
On  arrival  at  the  canning  factory  the  fish  are  placed  in  tubs  and 
washed,  after  which  they  are  put  in  salt  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and 
are  then  sent  to  the  storing  room,  where  the  different  sizes  are  classi- 
fied. From  this  department  they  go  to  the  room  where  they  are  pre- 
pared to  be  smoked.  An  iron  rod  (which  holds  twenty  or  more  fish) 
IS  passed  through  the  fishes'  eyes,  15  or  20  iron  rods  making  a  frame. 
As  soon  as  a  frame  is  finished  it  is  placed  in  a  slide  of  a  brick  oven 
over  a  wood  fire  and  allowed  to  remain  there  for  twenty  minutes.  It 
is  then  removed  and  sent  to  the  clipping  department,  where  the  heads 
are  cut  off  by  means  of  scissors. 

The  fish  then  go  to  the  packing  department,  where  the  fish  are 
packed  in  cans.  The  cans  are  first  prepared  by  being  half  filled  with 
olive  oil.  The  fish  are  then  laid  m  lengthways  in  the  cans,  which 
hold  from  12  to  30  fish,  according  to  size.  A  ruober  band  is  placed  on 
the  edge  of  the  top  of  the  sardine  box  before  the  lid  is  closed  by  means 
of  a  machine.  The  last  stage  is  when  the  boxes  are  placed  in  a  cal- 
dron of  hot  water  and  cooked  or  steamed  for  twenty  minutes,  then 
taken  out  and  examined  to  see  if  there  are  any  leaks  or  defects  and 
sent  to  the  packing  and  labeling  rooms. 


AGRICULTURAL  TOPICS. 

FARMING  INDUSTRY. 

JAMAICA. 
CHIEF   SOURCE  OF  INCOME CHANGING   CROPS   OF   ISLAND. 

Special  Agent  Arthur  B.  Butman,  in  writing  from  Kingston  that 
the  principal  industries  of  Jamaica  are  agricultural,  says  that  her 
important  crops  are  bananas,  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  pimento,  cocoa- 
nuts,  ginger,  cocoa,  logwood,  cassava,  cotton,  and  citrus  fruits.  He 
furnishes  the  following  details : 

Bananas  are  extensively  cultivated,  furnishing  at  present  the  chief 
industry,  and  the  leading  product  of  export.  For  the  successful  cul- 
ture of  the  banana  heat,  moisture,  and  rich  soil  are  necessary,  all  of 
which  requirements  are  liberally  afforded  the  planter  in  Jamaica.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  planting  an  acre  of  banana  on  hitherto 
uncultivated  land  is  about  $57,  and  339  stocks  are  planted  to  the  acre. 
The  present  area  under  cultivation  of  this  fruit  is  oflScially  given  at 
59,958  acres.  The  output  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1906, 
reached  a  total  of  14,981,145  bunches,  valued  at  $4,100,524,  this  being 
the  largest  exportation  (in  quantity)  ever  recorded  from  the  island. 
The  United  States  took  13,703,363  bunches,  an  increase  of  5,510,393 
over  the  previous  year.  The  United  Kingdom  took  1,217,901,  an 
increase  of  522,949.  To  Canada  were  sent  57,611  bunches.  A  still 
better  record  is  shown  in  the  advance  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1907.  There  were  16,000,000  bunches  exported,  14,600,000  of  which 
went  to  the  United  States  and  were  valued  at  $3,917,678.  The  valu- 
ation of  the  quantity  sent  to  England  was  $335,600. 

CITRUS   FRUITS    AND   PINEAPPLES. 

Oranges  yield  abundantly  with  little  or  no  cultivation;  609  acres 
are  given  over  to  their  production.  Improved  methods  of  sorting 
and  packinff  are  being  adopted  and  exports  are  gradually  increasing. 
Of  the  total  output  for  the  fiscal  year  1906,  44,801,671  oranges  went 
to  the  United  States,  21,640,730  to  the  United  Kingdona,  and  7,479,875 
to  Canada.  A  considerable  increase  occurred  in  shipments  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  while  in  the  shipments  to  the  United 
States  there  was  a  decrease  of  2,639,847.  Of  the  output  for  the 
fiscal  year  1907,  18,000,000  went  to  the  United  States,  50,000,000  to 
England,  and  10,000,000  to  Canada.  The  cultivation  of  grape  fruit, 
previously  gathered  only  from  wild  trees,  received  an  impetus  some 
years  ago  owing  to  the  demands  of  the  United  States  market,  although 
this  is  now  largely  supplied  by  Floridian  and  Californian  groves. 
The  fruit  has  become  popular  and  exports  for  1906  show  a  valuation 
of  $44,324. 

Pineapples  are  not  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  past  experience  in 
the  growing  of  this  fruit  in  Jamaica  not  having  been  so  suceess.f»L 
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from  a  business  point  of  view  as  is  true  in  other  West  Indian  islands. 
This  owes  its  existence  to  the  cultivation  of  varieties  not  suitable  for 
export,  the  native  Ripley  being  generally  grown  here  in  lieu  of  the 
Red  Spanish,  which  holds  an  export  reputation  of  its  own  in  other 
localities.  The  exports  of  this  fruit  are  at  present  very  small,  having 
constantly  decreased  during  the  past  five  years — from  11,806  dozens 
in  1902  to  3,457  dozens  in  1906. 

Lime  trees  grow  wild  on  the  pasture  lands,  and  yield  fruit  of  good 
quality  even  on  poor  soil.  As  m  the  case  of  pineapples,  the  exports, 
however,  show  a  constant  decrease  both  of  iruit  and  of  lime-juice; 
188,947  gallons  of  lime  juice  were  exported  in  1902,  and  in  1906  only 
79,822  gallons,  valued  at  $15,eS74. 

GINGER,  VANILLA,  AND  PIMENTO  CROPS. 

A  decrease  is  also  shown  in  mangoes  and  ginger.  The  falling  off 
in  the  cultivation  of  ginger  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  great  amount  of 
attention  now  being  paid  to  banana  culture,  small  settlers  in  the 
northwestern  portion  of  the  island  having  recently  largely  adopted 
banana  cultivation.  There  are  259  acres  under  the  cmtivation  of 
ginger,  the  exports  of  which  for  1906  were  valued  at  $124,996,  and  in 
1907  at  $109,000. 

Vanilla  is  grown  by  a  few  small  farmers,  though  not  to  an  v  appre- 
ciable extent.  It  is  surprising  that  the  culture  oi  this  valuable  article 
of  commerce  is  not  more  generally  adopted  here,  especially  since  it 
is  said  that  in  certain  pari3ies  in  tne  western  portion  the  plant  grows 
naturally,  even  climbing  over  rocks  and  trees  in  the  pastures.  It 
would  seem  that  the  curing  of  the  vanilla  bean  as  an  article  of  export 
might  prove  a  valuable  industry  if  seriously  undertaken. 

Pimento,  which  is  found  only  in  Jamaica,  and  in  certain  portions 
of  South  America,  where  the  expense  of  gathering  is  said  to  be 
commercially  prohibitive,  is  a  fluctuating  crop,  the  value  of  which 
naturally  varies  with  the  yield.  The  annual  production  of  pimento 
is  from  50,000  to  60,000  bags  of  150  pounds  weight,  and  the  average 
price  obtainable  on  the  island  has  been  about  $3.65  per  100  pounds, 
though  sometimes  reaching  $6  for  the  same  weight.  This  product, 
owing  to  the  comparatively  cheap  labor  wage  for  gathering,  affords 
a  good  profit  to  the  grower.  The  pimento  tree  is  a  species  of  myrtle, 
grows  to  a  height  of  about  30  or  40  feet,  and  begins  to  bear  fruit 
when  about  8  or  10  years  old.  The  fruit,  commercially  known  as 
"  allspice,"  is  of  a  glossy  black  color  when  ripe  and  about  the  size  of 
a  currant.  The  extent  of  area  over  which  pimento  is  grown  is  not  at 
present  officially  shown.  Included  in  common  pasture  and  pimento 
culture  the  returns  for  1906  for  the  latter  are  given  as  105,967  acres, 
this  in  addition  to  common  pasturage  set  down  as  339,184  acres.  The 
total  exports  of  pimento  for  1906  were  91,736  hundredweights, 
valued  at  $390,588.  The  United  States  took  34,935,  the  United  King- 
dom 7,224,  British  possessions  1,105,  and  other  countries  48,752  hun- 
dredweights. The  total  exports  for  1907  were  85,000  hundred- 
weights, valued  at  $380,000,  of  which  the  United  States  took  40  per 
cent. 

COFFEE,    COCOANUT,    AND   CACAO   PLANTATIONS. 

Jamaican  coffee  was  exported  during  1906  to  the  amount  of  80,772 
hundredweights,  valued  at  $653,421.  The  total  quantity,  in  hundred- 
weights, was  divided  as  io\\o^^\  To  \Xv^  \3Ti\tftd  States  17,476,  to  the 
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United  Kingdom  11,411,  to  British  possessions  6,144,  while  other 
countries  received  45,741.  For  the  Blue  Mountain  coffee  Jamaica 
holds  a  reputation  of  its  own,  and  the  claim  is  made  that  it  is  excelled 
by  no  other  berry.  This  particular  coffee  is  grown  at  an  altitude  of 
between  3,000  and  4,000  feet  and  for  the  most  part  on  established 
plantations.    The  bulk  of  the  island's  coffee  production,  however,  is 

S'own  by  the  peasantry,  only  about  400  tons  annually  of  so-called 
lue  Mountain  berry  being  produced.  It  is  claimed  that  the  highest 
price  obtainable  in  the  world's  market  for  coffee  is  paid  for  this 
especial  brand  of  Jamaica's  product — ^$30  to  $32  per  hundredweight. 
The  total  area  under  coffee  cultivation  is  given  at  27,765  acres. 

Cocoanuts  are  grown  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  island,  the  yield 
per  tree  being  estimated  at  100  nuts.  The  hurricane  of  1903  devas- 
tated the  cocoanut  plantations  greatly,  the  present  yield  beinff  some- 
what less  than  one-third  that  of  four  years  ago.  Careful  replanting 
has,  however,  been  done  and  earnest  efforts  are  being  put  forth  to 
restore  and  extend  cocoanut  cultivation.  About  300,000  more  cocoa- 
nuts  were  gathered  last  year  than  in  the  year  preceding.  The  ship- 
ments are  given  at  7,092,298,  the  valuation  $138,044.  Statistics  for 
the  fiscal  year  1907  give  the  value  of  total  exports  at  $215,000,  divided 
as  follows:  United  States  $150,000,  United  Kingdom  $15,000,  and 
Canada  $50,000. 

The  production  of  cocoa  is  on  the  increase  in  Jamaica,  owing  to 
the  establishment  of  cacao  plantations  among  the  banana  growers  in 
connection  with  the  banana  industry.  Still  further  development 
along  this  line  is  assured,  as  such  mode  of  cultivation  has  proven 
satisfactory,  small  expense  being  attached  to  cacao  plantations  thus 
established.  An  area  of  6,021  acres  is  now  under  cacao  cultivation, 
while  the  exports  for  1906  were  31,066  hundredweights,  valued  at 
$256,989.  Exports  of  cocoa  to  the  United  States  for  1907  were  valued 
at  $142,000. 

TEA  AND  TOBACCO  CULTURE. 

One  tea  plantation  exists  on  the  island,  comprising  about  80  or  90 
acres.  Without  doubt  tea  growing  would  be  much  more  largely  ex- 
tended were  it  not  for  the  expense  attached  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant  while  waiting  for  maturity,  the  time  required  being  about  five 
years.  The  plantation  in  question  is  situated  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  island  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ann.  The  factory  in  which  the  tea 
is  cured  and  prepared  for  market  is  equipped  with  improved  ma- 
chinery and  an  article  of  good  flavor  and  quality  is  turned  out. 

Tobacco  in  Jamaica  is  cultivated  on  about  300  acres.  The  tobacco 
districts  are  situated  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Catherine,  and 
Clarendon,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  There  is  a  good  future 
for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  leaf  here^  the  required  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate  being  liberally  afforded ;  m  fact  it  is  claimed  that 
Jamaican  lands  in  certain  localities  are  capable  of  producing  600 
pounds  of  tobacco  per  acre.  The  official  statistics  of  1906  give  the 
number  of  cigar  factories  on  the  island  as  sixteen,  four  of  which  are 
equipped  with  machinery.  One  factory  employs  200  persons  and  pro- 
duced during  the  season  3,137,473  cigars  and  30,020,122  cigarettes. 
Another  firm  employs  120  persons  and  produced  3,068,513  cigars  and 
12,342,160  cigarettes.  Productions  of  other  factories  were  appreci- 
ably less. 
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The  following  quantities  of  tobacco  (in  pounds)  were  exported  in 
1906:  Cigars,  40,325 ;  cigarettes,  11,261 ;  leaf,  6,554;  the  total  valua- 
tion  of  which  was  $106,117.  The  larger  percentage  of  this  valuation 
was  taken  by  British  possessions  and  by  the  United  Kingdom;  to 
the  United  States  was  sent  $1,435  worth.  A  large  modem  tobacco 
factory  is  now  being  erected  in  the  city  of  Kingston  by  American 
capitalists. 

SUGAR  CANE  AND  RUM  PRODUCTION. 

Under  sugar-cane  cultivation  there  are  at  the  present  time  26,838 
acres,  Westmoreland,  Hanover,  St.  James,  Trelawny,  and  the  south- 
ern portion  of  Clarendon  being  the  principal  sugar-growing  districts. 
Cane  cultivation  is  increasing,  and  the  introduction  of  improved  ma- 
chinery is  gradually  tending  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production.  Coop- 
eration of  planters  nas  resulted  in  the  bringing  in  of  capital  and  the 
erection  or  new  centrals.  I  am  informed  that  in  one  parish  nearly 
$200,000  worth  of  new  machinery  has  been  imported  during  the  past 
four  years.  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  the  classes  of 
machinery  required  for  this  industry  would  do  well  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  demands  of  Jamaica's  markets. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  certain  districts  here  sugar  cane  may  be  grown 
at  a  cost  of  from  $1  to  $1.35  a  ton,  and  that  with  the  use  of  modern 
methods  and  machinery  a  ton  of  sugar  may  be  made  from  8  or  9  tons 
of  cane,  while  under  the  old  mill  system  11  to  18  tons  of  cane  were 
required.  For  1906  238,690  hundredweight  of  sugar,  valued  at 
$595,448,  were  exported,  the  principal  quantities  being  taken  by 
British  possessions  and  the  United  Kingdom.  For  the  fiscal  jear 
1907  exportations  of  sugar  amounted  to  278,000  hundredweiglit, 
Canada  purchasing  219,000  and  the  United  Kingdom  44,000  The 
outlook  of  the  sugar  situation  in  relation  to  the  "  Jamaica  rum"  indus- 
try is  said  to  be  promising,  and  in  a  way  has  made  up  for  the  loss  in 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  by  those  planters  forced  to  crush  their 
product  in  the  old-style  mill.  Earnest  efforts  have  been  made  to 
protect  the  genuine  article  from  imitation.  Scientific  instructions 
for  the  benefit  of  rum  distillers  is  furnished  by  the  local  government 
at  the  sugar  experiment  station,  and  the  formation  is  recorded  of  a 
$500,000  syndicate  in  London  for  exploiting  Jamaica  rum.  With  a 
certain  number  of  $5  shares  allotted  to  local  producers,  it  has  tended 
to  increase  the  price  and  protect  the  genuine  article.  Accordingly, 
although  a  decrease  of  103,808  gallons  was  shown  in  exportations  for 
1900  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  valuation  was  increased 
something  like  $30,000.  The  value  of  the  1,130,549  gallons  exported, 
of  which  by  far  the  larger  amount  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  was 
$481,350.  The  value  of  rum  exported  for  the  year  1907  was  $650,000, 
most  of  which  went  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

COTTON  GROWING EXPORTS  OF  DYE  WOODS. 

Jamaica  affords  good  opportunities  for  cotton  growing,  although 
its  cultivation  was  largely  abandoned  for  many  years  and  the  atten- 
tion of  growers  given  to  cane.  About  500  acres  are  now  under  cotton 
cultivation,  and  the  returns  per  acre  have  proven  satisfactory.  Sea- 
island  cotton  is  grown  and  has  been  pronounced  to  be  of  finest  quality, 
selling  at  a  high  market  price  in  England.  Dyewoods  were  exported 
to  the  valuation  of  $390,G4G.  The  American  consul  at  Kingston  has 
recently  furnished  a  detailed  report  on  logwood. 
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THE  REARING  OF  ANIMALS. 


The  rearing  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  is  an  important  industry 
in  Jamaica.  This  is  known  as  "  pen  keeping,"  the  pens  varying  in 
size  from  200  to  2,000  acres,  and  embraces  tor  a  pen  of  1,000  acres 
about  350  to  400  head  of  cattle.  Cattle  raising  is  most  largely 
engaged  in  by  the  pen  keepers,  who  rear  both  beef  and  draft  animals. 
The  English  breeds  are  for  the  former,  and  the  East  Indian  cross- 
breeds for  the  latter  purposes.  Dairying  is  not  carried  on  to  any 
great  extent,  the  native  cow  not  being  a  good  milker.  Jamaica  must, 
therefore,  draw  largely  from  foreign  sources  for  butter,  cheese,  and 
condensed-milk  supplies. 

Excellent  horses  are  bred  on  the  island,  both  racing  and  work 
stock.  Horse  and  mule  breeding  is  a  profitable  industry  for  the  pen 
keeper  having  proper  knowledge  of  its  requirements.  All  heavy 
draft  work  is  done  by  mules,  for  which  animals  a  large  home  mar- 
ket is  created,  owing  to  the  fruit  and  dyewood  industries.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1906  the  export  statistics  of  animals  are  given  as  follows : 
Cattle,  2,769  head,  valued  at  $80,673;  horses  and  mules,  273  head, 
valued  at  $16,517.  Hides  to  the  value  of  $41,852  and  ffoatskins  to  the 
value  of  $47,292  were  also  exported.  Cuba  afforded  the  principal 
market  for  cattle.  Beekeeping  resulted  in  export  returns  of  honey 
amounting  to  $49,560  for  the  same  year. 


BRITISH   INDIA. 
GOVERNMENT  REDEEMING  WASTE  LAND  BY  IRRIGATION. 

Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  contributes  the  follow- 
ing on  the  success  met  with  in  developing  agriculture  by  irrigation 
and  various  interesting  matters  concerning  British  India : 

The  Chenab  canal  system  was  opened  in  1887,  and  waters  nearly 
2,000,000  acres  of  land  that  was  comparatively  worthless  before 
brought  under  irrigation,  but  which  is  now  rated  at  an  average  of  $50 
per  acre.  The  Chenab  colony  is  now  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  all 
India.  It  has  no  fears  hanging  over  it  as  to  the  outcome  of  crops 
on  account  of  uncertain  rainiall,  and  the  result  is  that  the  people  com- 
prising the  colony  are  happy  and  contented.  Before  the  canal  was 
opened  and  the  colonization  scheme  carried  out  to  any  degree  of  suc- 
cess the  land  was  practically  a  desert  country  occupied  by  a  few 
people  engaged  principally  in  raising  goats  and  breeding  camels. 
When  the  grazing  was  fairly  good  by  reason  of  sufficient  rainfall  the 
population  increased  and  the  animals  did  very  well.  But  when  the 
arought  was  on  (which  was  the  case  most  of  the  time)  the  herds- 
men moved  their  herds  to  a  more  favored  locality.  Now  all  this  is 
chan^d.  The  Chenab  Canal  has  converted  the  desert  into  a  garden, 
and  the  people  living  there  have  plenty  and  to  spare. 

The  Government  has  endeavored  to  select  good  people  for  the 
Chenab  colony  or  colonies,  and  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  the  most 
congested  localities  in  the  province.    To  meet  the  necessities  of  trans- 

{)ortation  the  Government  built  good  roads  through  the  redeemed 
ands,  and  connected  the  center  of  the  colony  by  railroad  with  the 
main  line  of  the  Northwest  system.  A  new  town  laid  out  on  modem 
lines,  called  Lyallpur,  in  honor  of  Sir  James  Lyall,  who  was  an  en- 
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terprising,  successful  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Punjab,  has  already 
grown  to  be  a  thriving  city,  possessing  modern  sanitation,  electric 
lighting,  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  modern  life. 

THE  JHELUM  COLONY. 

The  Government  has  inaugurated  a  similar  colonization  scheme 
known  as  the  Jhelum  Colony,  which  is  converting  dead  wastes  into 
blooming  fields  and  gardens.  Another  scheme  being  carried  out  is 
that  which  will  water  millions  of  waste  land  in  western  Punjab,  and 
will  be  more  extensive  than  either  that  of  the  Chenab  or  Jhelum. 

To  meet  the  great  draft  for  water  on  the  Chenab  it  is  proposed  by 
the  engineers  to  convey  the  water  of  the  Jhelum  into  the  Chenab  and 
to  carry  the  water  thus  accumulated  across  the  river  Rabi  to  irri- 
gate a  vast  tract  of  desert  country  in  the  Montgomery  district.  The 
scheme  contemplates  the  utilization  of  the  waters  of  the  Sutlej  to 
irrigate  the  lands  on  its  left  bank.  These  undertakings  when  com- 
pleted, together  with  works  already  in  operation,  will  put  the  Punjab 
m  the  advance  of  irrigated  countries  and  go  far  toward  determining 
the  question  of  famine  in  India. 

The  success  of  irrigation  in  India  furnishes  a  splendid  lesson  for 
the  United  States,  although  the  conditions  are  very  different  in  the 
two  countries,  a  careful  study  of  which  would  help  in  carrying  out 
the  vast  scheme  of  irrigation  the  United  States  has  before  her. 

FORECAST  OF    SUGAR   FROM    CANE   AND   THE    PALM. 

The  sugar-cane  crop  of  Bengal,  which  contains  18.9  per  cent  of  the 
area  planted  to  cane  in  India,  is  reported  by  the  department  of  agri- 
culture, Bengal,  to  be  in  good  shape.  The  number  of  acres  planted 
to  cane  this  year  in  Bengal  is  431,900,  against  424,500  acres  in  1906. 
The  yield  is  estimated  at  93  per  cent  of  normal,  against  90  per  cent 
last  year.  A  part  of  the  province  will  have  a  "  bumper  "  crop,  the 
estimates  for  the  Sonthal  Parganas  being  119  per  cent,  100  per  cent 
being  normal. 

The  total  quantity  of  raw  sugar  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the 
date  palm  is  expected  to  be  nearly  1,458,117  hundredweights  and  that 
from  the  Palnyra  palm   58,743  hundredweights.     Most  of  the  gur 


made  in  Bengal  of  sap  from  the  date  palm  is  manufactured  in  Jes- 
sore,  some  being  made  in  Khulna,  Nadia^  and  the  Parganas.  The 
gur,  or  sugar,  made  from  the  date  pahn  is  preferred  for  "  sweets " 
by  the  natives.  They  say  it  is  sweeter  than  cane  sugar  and  free  from 
the  acid  taste  present  in  the  latter. 

The  crop  or  sugar  cane  is  put  in  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  May,  and  some  of  it  is  harvested  in  October  and  November, 
or  during  "  pujah,"  and  is  eaten  much  as  stick  candy  or  raw  fruit 
are  eaten.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  harvested  from  the  middle  of 
December  to  the  middle  of  January  and  from  the  middle  of  January 
to  the  middle  of  February,  and  is  converted  in  the  most  primitive  way 
into  sirup  and  sugar. 

CAMPHOR,  OPIUM,  AND  INDIGO. 

There  was  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  imports  of  camphor  into 
Bombay  during  the  year  190()-7,  when  they  improved  by  72,927 
pounds,  or  20  per  cent,  in  quantity,  but  in  value  by  as  much  as  91} 
per  cent,  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  latter  feature  is 
due  to  the  phenomenal  rise  in  the  price  of  camphor,  owing  to  the 
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Strong  demand  for  it  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives.  The  total 
imports  of  camphor  into  Bombay  of  the  value  of  $491,000  during 
1906-7  is  the  largest  figure  on  record,  out  of  which  Japan  contributed 
in  "  refined  cake  "  as  much  as  $457,000,  or  93  per  cent. 

There  was  a  heavy  drop  in  the  exports  of  opium  from  Bombay 
during  the  year  1906-7,  aggregating  15,875  chests,  or  over  50  per 
cent  m  quantity,  and  $1,812,000,  or  22  per  cent  in  value,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  vear,  1905-6.  According  to  a  Bombay 
blue  book,  the  shipments  oi  Bengal  opium  from  Calcutta  increased 
by  4,755  chests,  or  about  9  per  cent.  Malwa  opium  shipped  from 
Bombay  declined,  as  stated,  by  50  per  cent  in  value.  It  appears 
as  if  the  very  high  prices  ruling  for  Malwa  opium  in  1906^7,  due 
to  a  short  crop,  had  given  a  stimulus  to  the  consumption  of  Bengal 
opium,  which  is  said  to  a  certain  extent  to  be  displacing  the  former 
in  the  China  market. 

There  was  an  hnprovement  in  the  exports  of  indigo  from  Bombay 
during  1906-7  over  1905-6,  when  there  was  a  large  drop  in  the  trade 
compared  with  the  preceding  years.  The  exports  of  the  dye  in  1906-7 
amounted  to  $152,885,  against  $118,875  in  1905-6;  $220,295  in  1904-5. 
and  $137,100  in  1902-3.  The  exports  in  1906-7  improved  by  649 
hundredweight,  or  about  25  per  cent,  in  quantity,  and  by  $34,000,  or 
over  28  per  cent,  in  value.  Irersia  is  the  principal  buyer  of  the  dye, 
and  shipments  to  that  country  expanded  by  $25,000,  Arabia  taking 
the  remaining  increase. 

GERMANY. 
GOVERNMENT  OF  SAXONY  ACTIVELY  INSTRUCTING  AGRICULTURISTS. 

Consul  C.  B.  Hurst,  of  Plauen,  reports  that  although  that  district 

of  Saxony  is  engaged  chiefly  in  manufactures,  much  has  been  done 

recently  to  disseminate  new  information  on  agricultural  subjects 

among  the  surrounding  peasantry,  concerning  which  he  says: 

The  small  farms  have  been  cultivated  in  pretty  nearly  the  same 
manner  for  generations.  With  a  view  to  enlighten  the  peasants  as 
to  the  latest  results  of  scientific  farming  the  neighboring  territory 
has  been  traversed  by  instructors,  largely  paid  for  by  the  Saxon  Gov- 
ernment. Many  remote  villages  have  been  visited^  public  talks  been 
fiven  showing  the  benefits  of  the  newest  methods  m  various  lines  of 
arm  work.  Cattle-breeding  associations  have  been  visited,  and  the 
formation  of  others  planned;  country  fairs  have  been  arranged  and 
the  traveling  instructors  have  acted  as  business  managers  and  judges, 
and  distributed  premiums.  Fodder  given  to  cattle  has  been  inspected 
and  grazing  lands  as  well,  in  order  to  give  suggestions  for  bettering 
the  nutrition  and  consequent  development  of  the  live  stock. 

Owing  to  the  all-absorbing  labor  on  the  farm  that  leaves  little 
opportunity  for  study  outside  of  elementary  schooling,  a  course  in 
bookkeeping  has  also  been  inaugjurated  in  some  places.  Besides  the 
lectures  given  in  isolated  localities,  much  information  has  been  im- 
parted individually  in  writing,  as  well  as  o^all5^  Even  the  long-dis- 
tance telephone  has  been  used  on  some  of  the  larger  landed  prop- 
erties to  ask  important  specific  questions  of  the  agricultural  experts. 
There  seems,  accordingly,  to  be  an  awakening  desire  to  get  better  re- 
sults out  of  the  land.    More  scientific  dairying  and  poultry  raisixv^ 
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are  urged  and  fish  culture  is  encouraged  in  some  places.  Open-air 
lectures  were  given  on  fruit  growing  and  many  practical  demonstra- 
tions were  made  in  the  upland  orchards.  Some  farm  literature  was 
distributed  through  the  country,  but,  compared 'with  the  vast  range 
of  helpful  printed  matter  that  the  American  farmer  has  at  his  dis- 
posal, the  quantity  and  subjects  seem  indeed  limited. 

PRACTICAL   RESULTS. 

While  intensive  farming  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Saxon  peasant 
from  time  immemorial,  the  labor  of  the  peripatetic  teachers  in  giving 
the  small  farmers  new  pohits  has  certainly  been  fruitful  in  develop- 
ing the  possibilities  of  farm  work  to  a  greater  degree  in  this  district. 
Some  indication  of  the  value  of  the  leading  crops  may  be  gathered 
from  the  prices  prevailing  during  the  second  half  of  last  year:  Rye 
and  wheat,  from  $39.27  to  $40.46  a  ton ;  barley,  from  $40.46  to  $42.84 
a  ton,  chiefly  used  for  brewing ;  oats,  from  $39.27  to  $41.65  a  ton ;  rye 
straw  brought  about  $1.19  for  220.46  pounds;  hay  and  clover,  from 
$1.19  to  $1.43  for  like  quantity. 

There  was  not  enough  potatoes  to  supply  the  local  demand^  which  is 
covered  by  buying  elsewhere  in  Germany  at  prices  ranging  from 
$0,428  to  $0,476  for  110.23  pounds.  Experiments  were  made  in  this 
district  during  the  season  with  new  varieties  of  potatoes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  local  output.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  much 
attention  is  devoted  to  fruit  raising  by  the  experts  and  farmers,  and 
that  in  a  good  year  apples  are  cheap,  the  American  apples  remain 
the  favorite  and  are  imported  by  the  carload.  Also,  dried  American 
apples  are  largely  bought,  as  well  as  dried  California  plums,  pears, 
and  peaches. 

The  experts  have  closely  followed  up  the  results  of  their  w^ork  and 
find  that  the  improvements  in  the  farming  methods  in  this  district 
are  gradually  telling  in  the  quantities  and  qualities  of  the  various 
local  crops  obtained.  The  gratuitous  instruction  has  in  all  cases  been 
attentively  received  in  this  country. 

FURTHER    GOVERNMENT   AID IMPROVING   BUILDINGS. 

Encouraged  by  this  the  Government,  in  connection  with  the  local 
organizations  interested  in  farm  work,  is  now  making  a  more  exten- 
sive campaign  for  helping  the  peasant  to  get  the  best  out  of  his  farm 
and  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  his  labor.  Much  careful  attention  has 
of  late  been  paid  to  the  construction  and  style  of  peasant  dwellings 
and  outbuildings.  As  is  known,  the  small  peasants  in  this  country 
live  almost  altogether  in  villages  and  cultivate  the  surrounding  fields, 
so  that  the  houses  are  principally  intended  for  a  limited  space.  They 
are  designed  in  three  or  four  rooms,  in  which  the  kitchen  is  often 
used  as  well  for  living  and  eating  room.  None  of  the  new  houses 
are  planned  for  wood  alone ;  brick  and  stucco  are  used  for  the  walls, 
as  is  the  present  custom  here,  while  many  of  the  designs  are  for  half- 
timbered  structures,  especially  for  the  upper  story,  the  spaces  being 
filled  in  with  whitewashed  masonry.  The  roofs  are  not  designed  for 
shingles,  though  occasionally  for  thatch,  but  chiefly  for  red  tiles. 
New  low-cost  furniture  is  now  being  made,  in  which  convenience  and 
durability  are  combined,  and  the  traditional  peasant  style  conven- 
tionalized lends  itself  to  more  artistic  forms. 
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ASIATIC  TURKEY. 
SHIPMENT  OF  GRAIN  AND  INTRODUCTION  OF  NEW  CROPS. 

Consul  E.  L.  Harris,  of  Smyrna,  in  reporting  that  during  the  past 
few  years  much  attention  has  been  paid  by  foreigners  to  agriculture 
in  Asia  Minor,  gives  the  following  particulars : 

The  German,  French,  and  English  railroads  are  assisting  foreign- 
ers wherever  practicable,  and  are  doing  what  they  can  otherwise  to 
cultivate  an  interest  in  agriculture  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their 
lines.  As  a  result  of  this  a  number  of  European  farmers  with  some 
means  have  located  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  plateaus  of  Anatolia  are  capable  of  sustaining  a  large  popu- 
lation and  of  eventually  exporting  grain  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  other  countries.  This  latter,  however,  as  far  as  the  interior 
of  Asia  Minor  is  concerned,  will  never  come  to  pass  until  some  system 
of  rational  farming  shall  be  introduced  to  substitute  the  primitive 
methods  now  generally  in  use.  Then,  again,  a  network  of  railways 
will  be  absolutely  indispensable  in  order  to  move  the  crops  from  the 
interior  to  the  seaboard.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  dis- 
tricts immediately  adjacent  to  the  seacoast.  For  example,  in  the 
Vilayet  of  Smyrna,  the  soil  is  so  rich  that  there  is  already  a  super- 
abundance of  agricultural  products  above  what  is  consumed  by  the 
inhabitants.  In  1906  the  following  grains  were  exported  from 
Smvrna,  in  tons:  Wheat,  800;  beans,  19,075;  cotton  seed,  12,000; 
poppy  seed,  1,400;  millet,  2,000;  barley,  99,200;  oats,  2,300;  hemp 
seed,  400 ;  linseed,  500 ;  maize,  4,100. 

Generally  speaking,  manure  is  never  used,  and  a  rotation  of  crops 
for  the  purpose  of  resting  the  soil  seems  to  be  unknown.  The  same 
kinds  01  crops  are  plantea  in  the  same  field  year  after  year  until  the 
soil  is  Qompletely  exhausted.  After  grain  has  been  cut  in  the  field, 
it  is,  as  a  rule,  spread  out  on  the  ground  and  separated  from  the  straw 
by  the  tedious  process  of  having  oxen  tramp  upon  it.  AVhile  many 
of  the  mountain  ranges  of  Asia  Minor  are  covered  with  splendid 
forests,  yet  the  plateaus  and  valleys,  as  a  rule,  are  devoid  of  forest 
vegetation,  and  this  renders  farming  more  difficult,  for  the  reason 
that  the  soil  is  thus  robbed  of  a  natural  moisture,  which  is  much 
needed  throughout  the  long,  dry  summer  months. 

NEW    FAR3I    PRODUCTS. 

Within  the  past  few  years  many  foreign  agricultural  products  have 
been  introduced  which  provide  for  the  peasant  classes  of  the  interior 
cheap  and  healthy  foods.  Potatoes,  for  example,  were  planted  on  the 
higher  plateaus  of  Anatolia.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Eskishehr  a 
station  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  with 
beet  roots.  The  soil  of  that  region  produces  a  beet  of  normal  size,  with 
exceptionally  large  quantities  of  sugar  ingredients.  The  supervision 
of  this  station  is  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  German.  Hops  have 
also  been  introduced,  with  considerable  success.  The  plants  were 
brought  from  Wurttemberg  and  planted  at  Ada-Bazar.  This  oc- 
curred about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  length  of  time  intervening 
since  then  has  been  sufficient  to  show  that  in  quality  and  quantity 
hops  can  be  grown  as  well  in  Asia  Minor  as  in  Germany.  The 
autumn  in  this  country  is  invariably  good,  and  this  greatly  facili- 
tates the  culture  of  hops,  inasmuch  as  it  is  imn^cftssacrj  VaXsvi^^^^^^ 
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for  drying  purposes,  as  the  plant  can  be  spread  out  in  the  fields 
without  fear  of  rain.  It  is  claimed  that  sun-dried  hops  are  better  in 
quality  than  when  dried  in  sheds. 

In  1894  European  asparagus  was  introduced  into  different  parts  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  experiments  have  been  rewarded  with  good  results. 
Foreign  fruits  and  vegetables  of  many  varieties  have  also  been  intro- 
duced with  considerable  success.  In  1896  a  nursery  for  rearing  trees 
was  founded  at  Verzirchan  for  the  purpose  of  planting  forests  along 
the  railroad  line  which  leads  to  Konia.  In  1895  sunflowers  were 
introduced  and  planted  on  a  large  scale  in  close  proximity  to  many 
towns  in  the  interior  which  had  always  suffered  from  fevers  of  differ- 
ent character.  It  was  thought  that  the  sunflower  would  react  favor- 
ably upon  the  climate  and  lessen  the  dangers  of  fever,  but  such  re- 
sults were  not  achieved.  The  sunflower  plantations,  however,  were 
continued  for  the  reason  that  a  certain  kind  of  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
seed  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  giving  employment  to  a  certain 
portion  of  the  population.  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  is  also  grown  in 
Turkey.  I  have  seen  it  in  many  gardens  at  Smyrna,  where  it  grows 
as  tall  and  ears  as  finely  as  in  America.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
staple  product  with  the  peasants  in  the  Vilayet  of  Smyrna.  In  1906, 
3,562  tons  of  white  und  585  tons  of  yellow  maize  were  exported  from 
this  city. 

PERU. 
RICH  VALLEYS  LYING  IDLE WOULD  REPAY  DEVELOPMENT. 

Consul-General  S.  M.  Taylor,  in  his  annual  report  from  Callao, 
furnishes  a  description  from  the  consular  agent  at  MoUendo  on  the 
backward  condition  of  agriculture  in  that  part  of  Peru  and  the 
opening  for  large  farming  enterprises  in  the  fertile  valleys.  In  his 
report  he  says  : 

In  this  district  agriculture  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  most  farmers 
work  in  the  primitive  way  which  was  carried  on  at  the  time  the  Span- 
iards came  to  Peru.  Bullocks  are  employed  for  plowing,  and  the 
old  wooden  beam  jdIow  is  still  very  frequently  seen.  The  principal 
farmers  are  now  using  American  plows,  and  some  of  them  who  make 
hay  for  export  have  American  mowers.  No  steam  plows  are  used, 
although  the  ground  in  the  valleys  is  mostly  level.  The  use  of  hay 
was  not  known  here  before  the  Inca  Mining  Company,  an  American 
enterprise,  began  to  work  the  old  famous  gold  mine. 

Very  little  of  the  fertile  Tambo  Valley  is  under  cultivation.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  ground  is  not  producing  through  the 
lack  of  both  capital  and  laborers.  The  principal  production  is  aguar- 
diente, which  is  a  cane  liquor,  20  per  cent  alcohol.  This,  as  well  as 
large  quantities  of  alcohol  which  come  from  the  north,  is  extensively 
drunk  by  the  Indians  in  the  interior.  A  great  number  of  Indians 
die  annually  through  drinking  this  poison,  and  the  population  is,  in 
consequence,  materially  decreasing.  Sooner  or  later  laborers  will  be 
short  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  immigrants  to  replace  them,  as 
the  climate  of  the  altitudes  is  suitable  only  to  the  Indians  born  there. 
In  Tambo  there  is  only  one  good  machine  plant  for  making  cane 
sugar  and  aguardiente ;  all  the  others  are  primitive.    This  valley  also 
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? reduces  maize,  aii,  and  rice.  The  aji,  or  pepper,  is  used  by  the 
eruvians  and  Bolivians  at  ahnost  every  meal.  The  production  of 
rice  is  small  but  of  excellent  quality.  The  last  yield  was  only  67,000 
pounds.  The  grain  is  large,  sweet  in  flavor,  and  when  boiled  it  aug- 
ments much  more  than  any  other  kind.  For  this  reason  it  always 
commands  a  higher  price  than  the  best  coming  from  the  north.  There 
is  only  one  good  rice  mill  in  Tambo,  and  it  was  made  in  the  United 
States.  All  the  others  are  primitive  wooden  stamp  mills  driven  by 
water  wheels.  On  account  of  the  quality  of  the  water  bananas,  figs, 
olives,  and  pomegranates,  are  the  only  fruit  which  will  grow  in  this 
valley.    Oranges  and  lemons  are  not  a  success. 

CAMANA,  VrrOR,   AND   AREQXnPA   VALLEYS. 

The  large  and  fertile  Camana  Vallev,  having  abundance  of  water, 
will  produce  anything;  as,  for  example,  sugar  cane,  rice,  maize,  aji, 
yuca,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit.  The  oranges  irom  here  are  very  sweet 
and  are  considered  the  best  on  the  coast.  It  is  a  pitv  to  see  this  valley 
so  neglected.  Only  very  little  of  the  ground  is  under  cultivation,  the 
people  bein^  too  indolent.  Owing  to  several  authorities  being  assassi- 
nated in  this  valley  the  people  Dear  a  bad  reputation.  The  entire 
valley  could  be  bought  for  very  little,  and  with  suflScient  capital  and 
laborers  from  outside  could  be  converted  into  one  of  the  richest  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  chief  products  of  the  Vitor  Valley  are  wine,  maize,  and  pota- 
toes. The  wine,  as  a  rule,  is  very  strong,  alcoholic,  and  of  sour  taste, 
similar  to  the  wines  from  Moquegua.  With  sufficient  capital  a  great 
deal  could  be  done  here. 

The  principal  production  of  Arequita  Valley  is  maize  or  com,  which 
is  used  in  large  quantities  for  making  chicha  (native  maize  beer). 
Wheat  is  also  cultivated  in  large  quantities,  but  not- sufficient  for  the 
home  consumption,  so  that  about  500  quintals  (Peruvian  quintal, 
101.6  pounds)  of  Califomian  are  used  monthly  here.  Alfalfa  also 
thrives  very  well,  although  the  elevation  is  7,600  feet. 

All  these  valleys  are  very  fertile  and  will  produce  two  crops  each 
year.  The  consumption  or  guano  in  Tambo  and  Arequipa  is  from 
4,000  to  5,000  tons  per  year.  The  cost  of  this  fertilizer,  on  board  in 
MoUendo,  is  about  $6.26  per  ton,  but  the  sellers  ask  from  $12  to  $15 
on  board,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  they  obtain  large  profits. 


DAIRYING. 

GERMANY. 


SCIENTIFIC  DISCUSSION  OF  HOW  PURER  MILK  MAY  BE  ATTAINED. 

Consul  T.  H.  Norton,  reporting  from  Chemnitz,  says  that  the  most 
important  address  on  the  protection  of  health  at  the  seventy-ninth 
annual  meeting  of  the  German  Association  of  Scientists  and  Physi- 
cians, held  at  Dresden  in  September,  was  that  on  the  "  Treatment  of 
milk"  by  Professor  Hempel.  A  part  of  the  consul's  summary 
follows: 

The  importance  of  the  question  in  Germany  is  evident,  for  the 
latest  statistical  data  show  that  the  Empire  prodwci^^  ^tvsv»a&<j  ^^:f^^ 
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000,000  gallons  of  cow's  milk,  valued  at  $405,000,000,  and  15,850,000 
gallons  of  goat's  milk.  Comparison  may  aptly  be  made  with*  Ger- 
many's annual  production  of  pig  iron,  valued  at  $232,500,000,  or  her 
annual  coal  output,  valued  at  $404,600,000. 

It  is  a  serious  question,  in  view  of  the  brilliant  successes  in  the 
field  of  serum-therapy,  whether  we  should  not  abandon  entirely  the 
current  methods  of  treating  milk  by  heating,  so  as  to  destrov  possible 
germ  growth,  in  favor  of  a  process  based  upon  the  introduction  of 
protective  bacterial  agencies,  capable  of  neutralizing  or  nullifying 
the  action  of  disease  germs,  if  present. 

It  is,  however,  beyond  all  dispute  that  milk  from  healthv  animals, 
collected  under  conditions  of  scrupulous  cleanliness,  is  a  better  and 
safer  food  than  milk  which  has  been  heated  to  the  point  at  which 
germ  life  is  destroyed. 

IMPRO\^MENT   IN   TRANSPORTATION. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  attainment  of  the  hygienic  dairy 
ideal  is  the  problem  of  the  transportation  of  milk,  liie  larger  the 
size  of  a  city,  the  longer  must  be  the  average  haul  of  its  miUc  sup- 
plies, the  greater  the  possibilities  of  deterioration.  Furthermore,  m 
most  German  cities  admirably  constructed  dairy  stables,  with  every 
possible  adjunct  for  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  have  been  erected  at 
great  expense.  Their  original  value  and  their  maintenance,  with 
the  higher  urban  charges  tor  labor,  fodder,  bedding,  etc.,  all  involve 
a  very  marked  addition  to  the  normal  cost  of  milk  produced  in  the 
country  districts,  and  constitute  a  tax,  levied  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
livering fresh  milk  with  the  least  loss  of  time,  to  the  consumer. 

A  change  to  more  healthful  and  economic  methods  involves  the 
distinct  organization  of  milk  traffic  on  the  German  railways  on  such 
a  basis  that  well-cooled  milk  shall  be  transported  in  refrigerator 
cars  attached  to  express  trains.  It  likewise  presupposes  the  proper 
agencies  for  the  distribution,  under  similar  temperature  conditions, 
of  such  milk  to  consumers  after  reaching  a  city.  Neither  of  these 
conditions  exists  as  yet  in  (iermany.  The  excellent  arrangements 
for  insuring  cleanliness  in  urban  dairies  have  not  yet  been  supple- 
mented by  provision  for  preserving  milk  at  a  low  temperature  until 
it  passes  into  the  consumer's  possession,  often  a  half  day,  and  even 
an  entire  day,  after  leaving  the  cow. 

Doctor  Hempel  concludes  that  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
milk  problem  in  Germany  is  to  be  reached  by  governmental  require- 
ments and  inspection  at  each  stage  along  the  following  lines : 

FUNDAMENTAL  RULES. 

First.  Dairy  cows  must  be  absolutely  free  from  tuberculosis  and  be  subject  to 
frequent  examination  and  tests  by  competent  inspectors. 

Second.  They  must  pass  the  day,  when  the  weather  permits,  in  the  open  air 
and  in  pastures. 

Third.  They  must  have  an  abundance  of  good  fodder,  be  under  good  care,  and 
be  cleaned  each  day. 

Fourth.  Milking  should  take  place  in  a  special  milking  room,  kept  scrupulously 
clean.  A  milker  careless  about  personal  cleanliness  would  respond  to  the 
stimulus  of  such  an  environment. 

Fifth.  Udders  should  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  washed  with  pure  water 
immediately  before  milking  and  dried  with  clean  towels. 

Sixth.  Milk,  as  soon  as  collected  from  a  cow,  should  be  rapidly  cooled  to  a 
point  but  little  above  that  of  freezing  water.     In  summer  ice  or  refrigerating 
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apparatus  must  be  used.    In  winter  running  cold  water,  in  pipes  or  the  like,  can 
be  employed  for  the  purpose. 

Seventh.  Mi  lie  must  be  kept  at  this  low  temperature  during  transportation  and 
until  delivered  to  consumers,  who  then  become  responsible  for  the  continuance 
of  the  conditions  described  until  the  liquid  is  required  as  an  article  of  food. 

The  address  closed  with  a  forcible  plea  for  the  installation  on  all 
railways  of  refrigerator  cars,  first,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  milk 
traflSc,  and,  second,  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  fresh  meats, 
fish,  fruits,  flowers,  etc.  In  connection  with  this  brief  summary  of 
Doctor  Hempel's  strong  presentation  of  the  present  status  of  the 
milk  problem  in  Germany  a  few  comments  may  be  made. 

PROBLEMS   TO   BE   SOLVED. 

The  question  of  the  satisfactory  transportation  of  milk  by  rail  for 
long  distances  has  been  fairly  well  solved  in  the  United  States,  where- 
ever  milk  cars,  constructed  after  the  model  of  those  used  by  the  well- 
known  Walker-Gordon  Company,  have  been  introduced.  Greater  dis- 
tances have  necessarily  stimulated  American  ingenuity  to  a  more 
prompt  solution  of  existing  problems  in  all  the  phases  of  transporta- 
tion than  has  been  the  case  in  Europe. 

From  a  personal  examination  of  urban  dairy  management  in  Ger- 
many I  am  convinced  that  but  little  remains  to  be  done  there  in  the 
matter  of  cleanliness,  although  probably  the  Danish  practice  in  this 
respect  could  serve  even  still  better  as  a  model.  It  is  undeniable, 
however,  that  much  missionary  work  must  be  done  in  the  United 
States  to  bring  about  adequate  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  public 
and  its  representatives  of  the  tremendous  importance  of  carrying  out 
fully  the  new  fundamental  rules  so  clearly  and  succinctly  enunciated 
by  the  famous  German  chemist. 

Legislative  action  in  the  United  States  can  probably  not  go  beyond 

{)rescribing  regulations  for  the  manner  in  which  milk  shall  be  col- 
ected,  transported,  and  delivered.  There  still  remains  a  serious 
question  as  to  the  conditions  under  w^hich  milk  is  kept  before  being 
used  in  households  too  poor  to  buy  ice  or  too  ignorant  to  use  it  intel- 
ligently. Especially  is  it  important  in  cities  and  during  the  heated 
term.  Philanthropic  effort  has  endeavored  to  lessen  dangers  in  this 
connection  by  furnishing  sterilized  milk  at  cost  price.  It  is  now 
generally  recognized  that  other  and  more  serious  dangers  may  be 
incurred  in  resorting  to  sterilization  by  heat. 

ADVANTAGES   OF   FROZEN    MILK. 

Can  not  Doctor  Hempel's  thesis  be  carried  a  step  further?  AVhy 
not  transport  and  deliver  milk  in  the  frozen  condition  ?  Exhaustive 
experiments  have  shown  conclusively  that  pure  milk,  when  frozen, 
preserves  its  original  properties  unchanged  lor  weeks.  Frozen  speci- 
mens kept  for  over  a  month  in  a  refrigerating  room  showed  on 
thawing  absolutely  no  alteration  in  taste,  while  the  fact  of  a  consid- 
erable diminution  in  the  number  of  bacteria  present  was  clearly 
established.  Important  also  is  the  circumstance  that  while  frozen 
the  cream  remains  evenly  diffused  throughout  the  solidified  mass, 
which  is  not  the  case  when  milk  is  kept  at  a  low  temperature  in  the 
liquid  statei.  To  attain  such  results  it  is  essential  that  pure,  fresh 
milk,  as  soon  as  collected  from  an  animal,  should  rapidly  be  cooled 
to  the  freezing  point.    Dirty  and  contaminated  milk,  as  well  as  laUk 
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in  which  the  lactic  fermentation  has  begun,  after  being  frozen  cur- 
dles upon  melting. 

To  effectively  meet  the  prevalent  conditions  in  the  tenement  dis- 
tricts of  cities  or  the  needs  of  infants  when  carried  on  journeys,  or 
even  the  requirements  of  a  ship's  commissariat,  fresh  milk  could  be 
frozen  in  the  proper  containers  by  submerging  them  in  brine  chilled 
far  below  the  melting  point  of  ice.  When  the  milk  has  not  only  been 
frozen,  but  cooled  still  further  to  the  temperature  of  the  surround- 
ing liquid,  the  flasks  or  other  containers  can  be  removed,  inclosed  in 
felt  protectors,  and  conveyed  to  the  consumers.  Frozen  milk  pre- 
pared under  such  conditions  will  remain  in  the  solid  form  for  a 
day  or  more  before  the  temperature  of  the  entire  mass  can  rise  to 
the  melting  point.  An  analogous  state  is  that  of  ice  harvested  and 
housed  during  a  very  cold  season.  As  is  commonly  known,  its  keep- 
injg  qualities  are  far  superior  to  those  of  ice  gathered  during  a  mild 
winter. 

The  economic  realization  of  such  a  project  would  involve  the  estab- 
lishment of  small  refrigerating  plants  in  connection  with  dairies  of 
some  size,  or  of  larger  plants,  preferably  adjacent  to  railway  stations, 
able  to  chill  the  commercial  milk  supply  of  an  entire  district  when 
brought  to  the  place  of  shipment  aiter  previously  being  cooled  to 
the  melting  point  of  ice. 

Refrigerating  cars  are  obviously  unnecessary  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  milk  in  this  form,  unless  unusually  long  distances  are  to  be 
traversed.  The  comparatively  small  cost  of  freezinc  and  chilling 
the  milk  supply  of  a  city  would  be  more  than  offset  by  economy  in 
transportation,  by  the  utilization  of  remote  and  inexpensive  pas- 
turage, and  by  the  removal  of  one  of  the  gravest  causes  of  iniant 
mortality. 

PUNISHMENT  FOR  MILK  ADULTERATION. 
JAIL  SKNTKNCES  AND  FINES  1MP08KI)  ON   OFFENDERS. 

Consul-General  Richard  Guenther  writes  that  the  police  supervi- 
sion of  Frankfort,  Germany,  over  the  dealers  in  milk  had  for  years 
endeavored  to  protect  the  consumers  of  milk  against  adulteration 
by  frequent  examinations.  The  courts,  however,  were  usually  very 
lenient  and  imposed  only  fines,  which  had  little  effect.  Lately,  how- 
ever, in  view  of  the  many  cases  of  milk  adulteration,  the  courts 
deal  more  severely  with  offenders  and  impose  jail  sentences.  Re- 
cently three  milk  dealers  were  sentenced  for  selling  skimmed  milk 
as  "  full "  milk.  One  was  given  six  weeks,  the  other  four  weeks,  in 
jail,  and  each  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  300  marks  ($71.43).  The  third,  a 
woman,  had  to  pay  only  a  fine  of  50  marks,  about  $12,  as  it  was 
her  first  offense. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 
A    PROFITABLE   AND   GROWING    INDUSTRY EQUIPMENT    NEEDS. 

Vice-Consul-General  G.  L.  Foster,  of  Cape  Town,  submits  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  growth  of  the  South  African  dairy  industry 
and  the  market  it  affords  to  American  manufacturers  of  dairy  equip- 
ment; 
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The  importation  of  butter  into  Cape  Colony  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  1907  was  2,061,138  pounds,  as  compared  with  3,723,352 
pounds  for  the  same  period  oi  1906,  or  a  falling  off  of  1,662,214 
pounds.  This  decrease  in  importation  indicates  a  substantial  increase 
m  the  production  of  butter  within  the  colony,  and  the  progress  and 
prosperity  in  dairying  is  evident  from  the  prices  and  increased  supply 
of  milk  and  milk  products.  Milk  is  now  easily  obtained  retail 
throughout  the  year  at  11  and  12  cents  per  quart  in  Cape  Town, 
whereas  it  was  sold  at  from  15  to  20  cents  per  quart  five  years  ago  and 
the  supply  was  not  equal  to  the  demand.  Butter  of  the  best  colonial 
manufacture  was  sold  five  years  ago  at  from  50  to  85  cents  per 
pound,  while  now  it  can  be  obtained  for  36  to  50  cents  in  Cape  Town, 
and  the  supply  is  increasing. 

For  about  ten  years  the  department  of  agriculture  of  Cape  Colony 
has  employed  expert  dairymen,  imported  from  dairying  countries^  to 
travel  among  the  farmers  and  instruct  them  in  the  art  of  making 
butter  and  cheese  on  the  most  approved  and  up-to-date  plan  available 
and  consistent  with  the  equipment  in  possession  of  the  farmer.  This 
has  led  to  the  turning  out  of  a  better  quality  of  butter  and  cheese 
and  has  induced  the  former  to  adopt  new  methods  requiring  modern 
appliances,  which  have  been  imported  from  England,  Australia,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden,  and  in  very  isolated  cases  from  America. 

Several  cooperative  creameries  and  butter  factories  of  large  capac- 
ity have  been  established  in  Cape  Colony  during  the  past  three  years, 
aided  by  government  loans  at  4  per  cent  interest,  secured  by  first 
mortgages  on  the  premises  and  plants.  While  some  of  these  factories 
have  not  been  financially  successful  owing  to  bad  management,  others 
have  been  so  profitable  as  to  induce  the  government  to  assist  some  new 
companies  to  start.  Other  new  creameries  and  cheese-making  fac- 
tories will  be  started  by  cooperative  companies  without  the  financial 
aid  of  the  government. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  PLANT  AND  ITS  EQUIPMENT. 

One  cooperative  dairy  company  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  started 
operations  in  Cape  Town  at  the  beginning  of  1907  with  an  up-to-date 
plant  for  cooling,  pasteurizing,  separating,  churning,  and  refrigerat- 
ing— in  fact,  everything  connected  with  handling  milk  in  a  retail  or 
wholesale  way  from  the  time  it  arrives  from  the  farmer  till  it  reaches 
the  consumer  in  the  city  in  the  shape  of  milk,  cream,  butter,  or  butter- 
milk. The  balance  sheet  of  this  company  showed  a  profit  of  ever 
$1,700  for  the  first  six  months.  Their  plant,  consisting  of  8-horse- 
power  engine,  12-horsepower  boiler,  2i-ton  refrigerator  plant,  75- 
gallon  tempering  vat,  cooler,  and  pasteurizer,  each  of  200  gallons 
capacity  per  hour,  separator  of  100  gallons,  75-gallon  end-over-end 
churn,  power  butter  worker,  butter  patter  for  making  pound  blocks, 
besides  milk  and  cream  cans  and  jars  and  small  equipment,  was  in- 
stalled by  a  Cape  Town  firm  of  hardware  merchants  and  engineers 
at  a  cost  of  $3,260,  with  a  guaranty  to  keep  it  all  in  order  for  one  year, 
when  it  is  well  known  that  the  usual  trade  price  for  installing  would 
be  at  least  $4,860. 

This  shows  the  eagerness  of  the  South  African  merchants  to  adver- 
tise their  dairy  machinery  and  appliances.  Merchants,  as  well  as 
others,  realize  that  the  dairying  industry  in  South  Africa,  while  only 
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in  its  infancy  at  present,  has  very  bright  prospects  for  the  future 
and  those  who  wish  to  introduce  their  machinery  and  appliances  for 
use  in  this  industry  will  find  this  a  most  opportune  time  to  do  so. 
Within  the  next  three  months  the  foregoing  company  will,  it  is 
stated,  give  orders  for  machinery  and  equipment  for  a  cheese  making 
plant  costing  $1,000  to  $1,500.  Plans  have  also  been  passed  and 
operations  started  for  building  and  equipping  a  butter  factory  at 
Alice,  Cape  Colony. 

A  DANISH  INSTRUCTOR — DAIRY  ARTICLES  USED. 

The  Transvaal  government  has  only  recently  engaged  the  services 
of  a  special  expert  from  Denmark  to  advise  and  instruct  farmers  in 
the  most  modem  methods  of  dairying  and  cooperative  butter  and 
cheese  making.  All  these  new  developments  are  creating  new  demands 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers.  If  he  patronizes  a  milk  depot  he  must 
have  a  cooler,  which  is  retailed  at  about  $25  for  40-gallon  capacity,  as 
the  distributing  depots  stipulate  that  milk  must  be  cooled  to  60°  as 
soon  as  it  comes  from  the  cow.  He  must  have  cream  or  milk  cans. 
The  usual  size  is  8  gallons,  as  they  are  most  conveniently  handled. 
These  are  retailed  at  $7  to  the  farmer. 

If  the  farmer  patronizes  a  creameiy  and  butter  factory  he  is  com- 
pelled to  have  a  separator,  as  these  factories  only  accept  cream  and 
it  is  possible  for  the  farmers  to  ship  their  cream  considerable  dis- 
tances, in  some  cases  200  to  300  miles,  by  rail  to  a  butter  factory. 
The  usual  size  of  a  separator  used  bj  the  average  farmer  is  of  30  to 
50  gallons  capacity  per  hour,  and  is  worked  by  hand;  it  is  stated 
that  it  only  costs  the  farmer  8  cents  per  day  for  a  KaflSr  to  separate 
his  milk. 

The  hand  separator  which  is  said  to  enjoy  the  largest  sale  in  Cape 
Colony  is  the  "Alpha  Laval,"  of  Swedish  manufacture,  and  is  sold 
at  retail  for  $85  for  45-gallon  capacity  per  hour.  The  next  in  rank 
with  respect  to  sale  is  said  to  be  the  "  Melotte,"  a  Danish  separator 
sold  through  an  English  agency.  This  is  sold  retail  for  $76  for  50- 
gallon  capacity.  The  "  Svea,"  another  Swedish  separator,  is  retailed 
at  $76  for  a  capacity  of  66  gallons  per  hour.  Catalogues  of  the 
"  Melotte  "  and  "  Svea  "  are  forwarded,  giving  explanations  of  their 
workings  and  prices.  [These  catalogues  will  be  loaned  by  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures  to  the  makers  of  dairy  equipment  in  the 
order  of  application.] 

Glass  milk  and  cream  jars  have  very  recently  come  into  use  here 
and  are  slowly  taking  the  place  of  the  ordinarv  wine  bottle  for  dis- 
tributing milk  and  cream.  These  are  used  chiefly  for  cream  in  i-pint, 
■i-pint,  and  pint  sizes.  An  order  was  recently  sent  to  the  United 
States  for  15,000  of  these  jars  of  sizes  assorted. 

CHANCE    FOR   AMERICAN    EQUIPMENT. 

To  an  American  the  scarcity  of  American  dairy  machinery  in 
South  Africa  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  possible  diiference 
in  price  between  that  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  that 
manufactured  in  other  countries  where  dairying  is  scientifically  car- 
ried on.  The  only  article  in  the  entire  eqiiipment  of  the  concern 
mentioned  which  was  made  in  the  United  States  was  the  75-gallon 
tempering   vat  made   at   Bellows   Falls,   Vt     This  was   imported 
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direct  from*  the  manufacturer,  the  managing  director  having  become 
familiar  with  them  in  England.  It  was  stated  by  the  managing 
director  himself  that  when  viewing  dairy  equipment  in  merchants' 
stocks  in  Cape  Town  he  did  not  see  a  single  article  or  appliance  of 
American  make.  Those  being  offered  were  of  English,  Danish,  Swed- 
ish, and  Australian  manufacture. 

The  matter  of  price  should  not  be  suflScient  to  keep  out  American 
dairy  appliances  when  about  one-half  the  machinery  imported  into 
South  Africa  comes  from  the  United  States,  and  it  seems  more  likely 
that  American  manufacturers  are  not  familiar  with  the  requirements 
of  the  South  African  dairymen  and  have  made  no  effort  to  get  a  por- 
tion of  this  rapidly  increasing  trade.  Although  there  are  occasional 
openings  for  machinery  and  equipment  for  butter  and  cheese  facto- 
ries the  part  of  the  trade  in  which  the  American  manufacturer  should 
easily  secure  a  share  is  in  the  supply  of  articles  used  by  the  farmers 
and  the  town  distributors. 

Manufacturers  will  not  get  the  best  results  by  only  placing  their 
agencies  with  South  African  merchants  and  leaving  them  to  do  the 
rest,  as  the  same  merchants' may  represent  several  manufacturers.  It 
is  essential  that  manufacturers  be  represented  by  well-posted  special 
agents  w^ho  will  advertise,  demonstrate  at  agricultural  shows,  and 
push  the  sale  of  the  goods  among  the  farmers  and  directors  of 
cooperative  dairy  concerns.  It  is  suggested  that  the  manufacturers 
who  are  unable  to  send  or  secure  special  representatives  send  cata- 
logues and  full  particulars  of  their  dairy  machinery  and  appliances 
both  to  the  firms  named  herewith  and  the  managers  of  the  coopera- 
tive creameries,  names  of  which  are  also  given,  to  whom  the  farmers 
look  for  advice  in  purchasing  new  appliances.  [Both  lists  are  filed 
for  reference  at  the  Bureau  of  Manuiactures.] 


PHOSPHATES    FOR    EUROPE. 

GERMANY. 
FLORIDA    ROCK    AND    OTHER    PHOSPHATES    FOR    LAND    FERTILIZATION. 

Consul-General  A.  W.  Thackara,  writing  from  Berlin,  covers  the 

phosphatic  import  trade  of  Germany  as  follows : 

Germany,  although  a  country  of  agricultural  contrasts  caused  by 
its  natural  conditions,  utilizes  every  resource  it  possesses  to  the  great- 
est advantage.  The  endeavor  is  becoming  more  evident  to  obtain  a 
Beater  raw  production  per  acre,  even  at  an  increased  expense  of 
3or  and  money.  In  Germany  to-day  there  is  a  more  thorough  till- 
ing and  working  of  the  soil,  greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  proper 
manuring  of  the  ground  with  natural  and  artificial  fertilizers,  to 
systematically  draining  the  fields,  to  a  proper  breeding  of  cattle,  and 
to  the  rational  feeding  of  useful  stock.  By  these  measures,  together 
with  the  use  of  nitrogen-accumulating  plants,  it  has  become  possible 
to  make  the  lightest  sand  and  moor  soil  productive,  so  that  large 
tracts  of  land  hitherto  uncultivated  are  now  utilized  in  providing 
food  for  the  people.  In  addition  to  the  raw  materials  and  finished 
products  for  lertilizing  purposes  produced  in  this  country,  Germany 
imported  in  1906,  27,385  tons  of  artificial  guano,  poudrette,  etc.. 
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29,157  tons  of  natural  guano,  37,823  tons  of  bone  meal,  193,896  tons 
of  Thomas  phosphate  meal,  531,195  tons  of  phosphates,  78,036  tons 
of  superphosphate,  and  20,687  tons  of  animal  blood,  manure,  etc. 


EXTENT  OP  IMPORTS. 


The  following  figures,  tabulated  from  official  statistics,  indicate  the 
weights  (in  metric  tons  of  2,204.6  pounds)  and  values  of  the  imports 
of  phosphates  for  consumption  m  Germany  during  the  past  five 
years,  and  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  tne  trade : 


Year. 


1906 
1905 
1904 
1903 
1902 


Total  imports. 


531.195 
501,048 
608,634 
461,092 
430,043 


$7,443,926 
6,962,876 
5,568.486 
5,047,980 
4,708,116 


Imports  from  United 
States. 


Metric 
tons. 


298.119 
297,868 
329,556 
289,119 
320,305 


Value. 


S4,111.450 
<S,  944,Oi>4 
3.608.060 
3, 165, 162 
3,506,692 


Of  the  imports  from  tiie  United  States  in  1906,  148,678  tons  were 
received  at  Hamburg-Harburg,  73,532  tons  at  Stettin,  46,851  tons  at 
Bremen,  Bremerhaven,  and  tiie  other  Weser  ports,  and  the  balance 
through  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp,  via  the  Rhine.  Besides  the  United 
States,  other  countries  from  which  phosphates  are  imported  are  Bel- 
gium, which  furnished  in  1906  70,041  tons;  Algeria,  89,519  tons; 
Tunis,  15,238  tons,  and  Australia,.46,496  tons.  Of  the  215,006  tons  of 
phosphates  received  at  Hamburg-Harburg  in  1906,  besides  the  148,678 
tons  of  Florida  phosphates  from  the  United  States,  9,430  tons  came 
from  Ocean  Island,  13,600  tons  from  Tunis,  40,430  tons  from  Algeria, 
and  2,808  tons  from  Aruba,  in  the  Dutch  Antilles.  In  the  following 
table,  published  by  Mr.  Emil  Hauenschild,  of  Hamburg,  are  indicated 
the  weights  of  the  various  fertilizers  imported  at  Hamburg-Harburg 
by  sea  during  the  past  four  years,  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds  each, 
together  with  the  places  and  countries  of  origin : 


Plnces  and 

t.'oiintrics  of 

origin. 


Mineral 
phos- 
phates. 


Guano. 


Bone 
ashes. 


Bone  and 
j     bone 
I     meal. 


Bone 
char- 
coal. 


Horn??, 
etc. 


Florida I     148, 078 

Ocean  Island  . .         9, 430    

Tunis 13, 6^)0    

Algiers 40,430    1 

Aruba 2,808 

France 

Belgium ■ I 

La  riata 5,  402 

England 140' 

Russia ' 

lAJvant 

Norway 

India 

Peru I    7,  110    

North  .America. 

Various 1 . •U7    


Fish 
guano. 


Meat   I    Am-    |    Vari- 
gua.no.  I  monitt.'    nus. 


1 
405 
51.-) 
259 
2.50 
478 
130 
14,888 


187  I. 
'313!, 


472 


2,277 


4,653 


4,210 
372 


6,900 


1,000 
2,020 

1,41.^ 


50 


Total  im-' 

port,  1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 


215, 000 
195.  (K»0 
175.090 
105,119 


9,  197 
3,  833 
1,511 

13, 2»7 


5.  402 
5.219 
l,5f)l 
1.725 


0(iO 


— 

J 

1 



- 

17, 

092 

.500 

472 

0,930 

4,.^ 

6.900  . 

20. 

971 

1 

840 : 

.3.S3 

6,970 

3,689 

10,463 

21, 

971 

1 

301  ! 

311 

5,273 

2,490 

11,947  i 

17, 

175 

1 

3.58  ' 

1 

204 

6,102 

2,319 

14,007 

Itvi 


5.005 
7,99.=i 
4.  Mr. 
1,293 
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PRICE  QUOTATIONS — LAND  AND  RIVER  PHOSPHATES. 

The  following  are  the  prices  quoted  at  Hamburg  for  phosphates, 
cost,  freight,  and  insurance  (c.  i.  f.),  North  Sea  ports,  per  unit  of 
phosphate  in  the  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  with  a  discount  of  2 J  per  cent: 

Per  cent.  Cents. 

Florida  hard-rock  phosphate 77  to  80  20 

Florida  pebble  phosphate 68  to  70  14* 

Algerian  phosphate 03  to  70  15 

Algerian  phosphate 58  to  03  14^ 

In  other  words,  the  value  of  the  78  per  cent  quality  is  78  per  cent 
multiplied  by  20  cents,  or  $15.60  per  ton,  less  a  discount  oi  2^  per 
cent.  Various  kinds  of  Florida  phosphate  are  imported  into  Ger- 
many, namely,  Florida  hard-rock  phosphate,  Florida  land-pebble 
phosphate,  and  Florida  river-pebble  phosphate.  In  the  official  sta- 
tistics no  distinction  is  made  between  the  different  sorts,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  a  large  importer  of  fertilizing  materials  at  Hamburg,  of 
the  269,069  tons  received  Hamburg-Harburg,  Stettin,  and  the  other 
Weser  ports  in  1906,  at  least  230,000  tons  were  hard  rock.  He  is  also 
of  the  opinion  that  in  the  near  future,  owing  to  the  increasing  output 
of  the  land-pebble  phosphate  in  Florida,  the  proportion  of  that  prod- 
uct will  probably  be  greatly  increased. 

Only  small  quantities  of  the  river-pebble  phosphate  are  ever  re- 
ceived. Formerly  South  Carolina  phosphates  were  shipped  to  Ger- 
many, but  with  the  appearance  of  the  phosphates  from  Florida,  the 
South  Carolina  products  have  gradually  disappeared  from  the  Ger- 
man market.  From  information  obtained  from  several  of  the  largest 
German  importers  of  raw  materials  for  fertilizing  purposes  and  from 
manufacturers  of  artificial  manure,  the  Florida  phosphates  are  used 
in  Germany  solely  in  the  manufacture  of  superphosphate,  a  fertilizer 
which  contains  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  water. 


WALES. 
WORKS    AT    SWANSEA    IMPORT    MUCH    RAW    MATERIAL. 

Consul  J.  H.  Johnson  writes  that  among  the  scores  of  factories 
in  the  Swansea  district  of  Wales  there  are  some  known  as  phosphate 
works,  which  have  attracted  his  attention  owing  to  their  demand 
for  considerable  quantities  of  phosphatic  nodules,  locally  termed 
phosphate  powdered  rock  and  phosphate  pebble  rock,  concerning 
which  he  gives  the  following  information: 

There  recently  arrived  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  at  this  port  a  consign- 
ment of  over  2,000  tons  of  these  fragments  of  ammonites  and  fossils, 
which  upon  being  analyzed  would  show  anywhere  from  50  to  70  per 
cent  of  phosphate.  This  cargo  is  for  use  in  the  local  factories,  and 
it  is  q^uite  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  the  publication  of  news 
of  shipments  comprised  of  such  curious  merchandise  would  lead  to 
the  expansion  and  development  of  this  somewhat  peculiar  trade,  and 
thus  interest  many  of  our  exporters. 

Shipments  are  being  brought  into  Swansea  from  Tunis,  as  well  as 
from  other  southern  states,  and  some  years  ago  lots  came  from  Bull 
River.  Tunis  supplies  the  powdered  rock;  that  is,  the  fossils,  etc., 
are  powdered  prior  to  shipment.    Shipments  from  Tampa  are  simply 
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dried  before  exportation  and  are  in  their  natural  state,  resembling 
rounded  and  water-worn  fragments  of  animal  bones,  fossilized  and 
highly  phosphatized. 

In  price  there  is  very  little  diflference  between  the  powder  and 
pebble,  although  the  latter  is  regarded  as  containing  the  greater  per- 
centage of  phosphate.  The  present  price,  delivered  at  this  port,  is  $9 
per  ton  (2,240  pounds).  This  fi^re  includes  ocean  freight  from 
Florida  of  $3.40.  This  merchandise  is  used  in  local  works  for  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  manures  and  artificial  fertilizers.  Here 
they  are  redried  and  ground  together  with  bones  and  offal.  The 
compound,  after  being  treated  with  acids  and  otherwise  chemically 
dealt  with,  forms  an  excellent  fertilizer,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
big  percentage  of  phosphorus.  Under  the  name  of  "  superphos- 
phates "  this  fertilizer  finds  a  ready  market  and  is  very  extensively 
employed  in  agriculture  and  horticulture.  The  superphosphate  is 
exported  from  Swansea  to  all  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  local 
works  employ  somewhere  about  one  hundred  hands,  and  the  business 
appears  to  be  a  very  remunerative  one. 


BELGIUM. 
IMPORTED    AND  TREATED   FOR   SOIL   FERTILIZATION. 

Consul-General  Ethelbert  Watts,  of  Brussels,  sends  the  following 
information  concerning  the  uses  of  Florida  rock  phosphates  in 
Belgium : 

The  Florida  rock  phosphate  imported  is  exclusively  used  for  fer- 
tilization. It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  superphosphates  by 
combining  it  with  sulphuric  acid.  All  phosphates  used  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  in  their  crude  state  or  merely  ground,  contain  but 
a  small  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  and  consequently  are  sold  at  a 
low  figure.  Natural  phosphates  are  used  in  very  acid  soils  in  place 
of  lime.  The  principal  ports  of  entry  for  this  product  are  Antwerp 
and  (xhent. 


TOBACCO. 

CHINA. 
EXPERIMENTS  BY   THE   VICEROY    NEAR   CITY   OF   HANKOW. 

Vice-Consul  General  W.  B.  Hull  sends  the  information  that  Viceroy 
Chang  Chih-tung  established  about  eighteen  months  ago  a  tobacco 
plantation  at  a  place  between  30  and  40  miles  below  Hankow,  with 
the  idea  of  making  tests  and  experiments  in  growing  and  preparing 
Chinese  and  foreign  tobacco  leaves,  with  the  following  results: 

An  Englishman  residing  in  Hankow  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
work,  and  last  year  went  to  Manila,  where  he  secured  a  Philippine 
tobacco  grower  to  take  direct  charge  of  the  plantation  and  super- 
intend the  cultivation  and  preparation.  Tobacco  seeds  were  also 
brought  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  with  a  view  of  growing  and 
testing  their  productiveness  in  Chinese  soil.  Efforts  were  also  made 
to  improve  the  Chinese  tobacco  by  scientific  cultivation. 

The  crop  of  1905  proved  fairly  satisfactory,  good  cigars  being 
made  from  the  Philippine  tobacco ;  but  very  little  improvement  was 
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found  in  the  Chinese  tobacco.  This  year  Chinese  tobacco  was  again 
planted,  and  also  some  seeds  of  Kentucky  tobacco.  The  latter  has 
made  a  wonderful  growth  and  produced  large  and  excellent  leaves. 
As  soon  as  the  leaves  have  been  cured  they  will  be  made  up  in  the 
wavs  best  suited  for  testing  their  quality. 

It  is  the  viceroy's  wish  to  either  improve  the  native  tobacco  or  else 
secure  seeds  from  foreign  countries  which  will  grow  in  this  soil  and 
climate.  When  the  proper  thing  is  found,  I  understand  that  he  will 
place  the  seeds  withm  reach  of  the  native  growers  of  tobacco,  at  the 
same  time  encouraging  them  to  improve  their  seeds  and  plants  and  to 
carry  on  the  cultivation  along  more  scientific  lines.  The  demand  for 
native  tobacco  will  no  doubt  increase,  owing  to  the  large  quantities 
which  will  be  used  by  foreign  manufacturers  in  China,  and  tobacco 
smoking  will  certainly  grow  with  the  suppression  of  opium  smoking. 
As  a  result  of  larger  crops  of  better  tobacco  the  revenues  of  the  Prov- 
ince will  be  increased  and  the  income  to  the  landowners  raising  to- 
bacco will  be  increased.  This  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  the  viceroy  in 
making  these  experiments. 


CANADA. 
STATISTICS  SHOWING  USE  OF  CIGARS  AND  CIGARETTES  IN  THE  DOMINION. 

Vice-Consul-General  P.  Gorman,  of  Montreal,  reports  that  the 
returns  of  the  consumption  of  tobacco  in  Canada  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30  last,  show  an  increase  of  nearly  one-third  in 
the  number  of  cigarettes,  while  the  consumption  of  cigars  has  re- 
mained practically  the  same  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1905-6. 
His  statistics  follow : 

For  the  twelve  months  ending  June  last,  the  total  number  of 
cigarettes  entered  for  consumption  in  Canada  was  331,972,137,  as 
compared  with  269,334,937  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1905-6, 
an  increase  of  nearly  one-third.  In  1904  the  number  of  cigarettes 
entered  for  consumption  was  250,860,387,  and  ten  years  ago  it  was 
only  93,798,000. 

The  consumption  of  cigars  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30 
last  was  193,816,575,  practically  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  twelve 
months.  Cigars  made  from  Canadian  tobacco  numbered  2,826,721, 
as  comparea  with  3,172,466  for  the  fiscal  year  1905-6.  The  total 
consumption  of  tobacco  of  all  kinds  for  the  twelve  months  is  esti- 
mated at  2.953  pounds,  per  head  of  the  population,  the  largest  on 
record.  A  rough  estimate  might  figure  this  out  at  about  10  pounds 
per  head  of  the  adult  male  population  of  the  country. 


GERMANY. 
LIGHTER    YIELD   BUT    HIGHER    PRICES    WERE    REALIZED. 

Consul  G.  N.  Ifft,  of  Annaberg,  quotes  official  statistics  of  the  Ger- 
man tobacco  crop  of  1906  as  follows : 

The  figures  show  that  last  year  97,156  tobacco  growers  harvested 
from  36,269  acres  a  total  of  70,733,490  pounds  of  tobacco,  of  the  total 
value  of  $7,197,120.    In  the  previous  year  tobacco  growers  was  93,119 ; 
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the  area  under  cultivation  was  34,854  acres ;  the  total  crop,  70,239,217 
pounds,  and  its  value  $6,549,760.  The  1906  crop  thus  realized 
$547,360  more  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  but  was  somewhat 
lighter,  averaging  1,945  pounds  per  acre,  as  against  2,015  pounds  per 
acre  in  1905.  The  price,  however,  was  somewhat  higher,  averaging 
(inclusive  of  the  tobacco  tax)  $22.43  per  100  kilos  (220.46  pounds), 
as  against  $20.50  per  100  kilos  in  1905.  The  tax  upon  the  1906  crop 
amounted  to  $2,758,900. 

The  1906  crop  was  distributed  throughout  the  Empire  as  follows: 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  $3,196,340 ;  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  $1,763,580 
(province  of  Brandenburg,  $747,520;  Pomerania,  $397,460;  West 
Prussia,  $247,520;  Hanover,  $133,280;  and  Rhine  provinces, 
$126,140) ;  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  $982,940;  Alsace,  $837,760;  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hesse,  $204,680,  and  Kingdom  of  Wurttemberg,  $133,880. 


ASIATIC  TURKEY. 
THIS  year's  crop  of  CKJARETTE  TOBACCO  GREATER  THAN  LAST. 

Consul  M.  A.  Jewett,  of  Trebizond,  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  cigarette-tobacco  trade  of  that  part  of  Asia  Minor : 

Tobacco  for  cigarettes  is  the  most  important  product  of  the  Trebi- 
zond Province  of  Asia  Minor.  The  tobacco-OTOwing  regions  embrace 
Bafra,  Samsoun,  Platena,  and  Trebizond.  Last  year  9,063  tons  of 
cigarette  tobacco  was  exported  from  Samsoun,  of  which  609  tons  went 
direct  to  the  United  States.  The  annual  product  of  the  whole  prov- 
ince is  about  17,000  tons.  The  value  of  the  declared  exports  oi  cig- 
arette tobacco  to  the  United  States  for  the  whole  province  during  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1907,  was  $400,629. 

The  crop  for  this  year,  in  spite  of  the  damage  done  by  insects,  prom- 
ises to  be  large  and  of  good  quality.  In  the  Trebizond  and  Platena 
districts  a  cut  worm  did  some  little  damage  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  but  the  crop  is  estimated  at  30  or  40  per  cent  more  than  last 
year.  As  practically  nothing  was  done  to  destroy  the  cut  worms,  it  is 
feared  that  next  year  they  may  be  much  more  abundant  and  cause 
serious  damage.  In  the  Bafra  region  the  locusts  did  considerable 
damage,  and  the  crop  is  reported  as  considerably  below  the  average. 


MACHINERY  AND  METALS. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT. 

BRITISH  INDIA'S  NEEDS. 
PRACTICABILITY   OF   THRASHING    MACHINES   PROVEN   BY   TEST. 

A  report  from  Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael,  at  Calcutta,  states 
that  nothing  could  more  fully  illustrate  the  backwardness  of  India 
in  agriculture  than  an  experiment  recently  made  at  Pusa  by  the  im- 
perial agriculturist  with  a  steam  thrasher  which  he  had  built  pur- 
posely to  thrash  Indian  grain  and  to  meet  certain  Indian  condi- 
tions. That  official  describes  at  length  the  experiment  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Journal  of  India,  from  which  the  following  resume  was 
prepared : 

The  writer  says  that  the  object  of  the  experiment  was  to  compare 
the  work  done  by  a  thrasher  and  its  cost  with  that  of  the  ordinary 
country  method  of  treading  out  by  bullocks  or  by  hand-thrashing. 
The  experiment  was  handicapped  by  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions, but  the  results  are  none  the  less  interesting  and  instructive. 
The  thrasher  was  specially  designed  for  use  in  India.  Its  cost, 
landed  at  Calcutta,  was  about  $1,600,  which  the  imperial  agricultur- 
ist thinks  moderate  enough.  The  crop  used  for  trial  was  oats,  nei- 
ther wheat  nor  barley  being  available  in  sufficient  quantity.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  unfavoraole  weather  was  more  disadvantageous 
to  the  thrasher  than  to  the  country  method.  With  moist  weather 
jamming  was  frequent,  while  changes  of  wind  affected  the  leather 
belting,  causing  frequent  breakages.  As  a  result  of  these  disadvan- 
tages the  normal  working  day  of  the  thrasher,  which  was  eight  hours, 
was  reduced  to  six  and  a  quarter  hours.  It  was  found  that  the  aver- 
age cost  per  eighty  pounds  turned  out  by  the  thrasher  was  4J  cents, 
or  6f  cents  if  due  allowance  be  made  for  mterest  on  capital  expended. 
The  average  cost  per  eighty  pounds  by  the  bullock-treading  method 
was  11  cents..  Three  pairs  of  bullocks  turned  out  3,000  pounds  in 
seven  days,  while  the  outturn  of  the  thrashing  machine  in  the  same 
period  was  87,760  pounds.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  from  this  that 
steam  thrashers  may  be  profitably  employed  in  India,  especially  if 
the  difficulty  of  the  initial  cost  be  overcome  by  their  being  worked 
by  a  business  firm  on  the  traveling  plan,  as  is  done  in  some  other 
countries. 

PRACTICAL  UTILIZATION. 

This  may  prove  amusing  to  the  average  American  reader  who  has 
been  used  to  thrashing  machines  run  by  horse  and  steam  power  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  The  idea  of  experimenting  with  an  up-to- 
date  thrashing  machine  to  determine  its  siiperiority  over  tramping 
out  wheat  with  bullocks,  or  by  the  use  of  a  flail,  to  an  American  will 
seem  as  ridiculous  as  would  a  contest  between  the  old  Franklin  hand 
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printing  press  and  the  modem  power  perfecting  press.  Yet  the 
agricultural  conditions  in  India  admit  of  ]ust  such  experiments. 

The  fact  is  the  horsepower  thrasher  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  is  just  the  machine  for  India,  and  it  can  be  laid  down  in  India 
for  less  than  one-third  the  cost  of  the  one  built  under  the  direction  of 
the  imperial  agriculturist.  The  horsepower  machine  could  be  run 
with  bullocks  quite  as  well  as  with  horses  or  mules,  and  just  as  good 
results  could  be  obtained.  Four  pairs  of  bullocks  would  be  able  to 
haul  the  thrasher  from  village  to  village  and  do  the  thrashing  and 
cleaning  and  separating  of  the  grain  at  about  one-half  or  one-third 
the  cost  of  thrashing  it  by  the  treading  or  flailing  method. 

There  has  been  ^eat  complaint  by  shippers  of  wheat  at  Karachi, 
as  well  as  by  the  millers  of  England,  on  account  of  the  dirty  condition 
of  the  wheat  from  India.  This  condition  is  due  to  the  dirty  way  in 
which  it  is  thrashed,  and  the  imperfect  way  in  which  it  is  separated 
from  the  chaff  and  filth  incident  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  thrashed. 
All  of  this  could  be  remedied  by  the  use  of  thrashing  machines. 

INTRODUCING   AMERICAN    MACHINES. 

It  would  pay  an  American  manufacturer  of  thrashing  machines  to 
introduce  into  the  wheat-growing  districts  tributary  to  Karachi  a 
thrashing  machine  of  medium  size  run  by  horse  or  bullock  power 
and  create  a  new  departure.  It  would  prove  in  short  time,  I  am 
satisfied,  a  profitable  venture.  The  shipment  would  be  all  the  way 
by  water  to  Karachi,  and  then  by  rail  out  into  the  wheat-growing 
country,  which  is  a  large  one,  as  the  figures  will  show.  The  total 
area  under  wheat  averages  about  30,000,000  acres,  of  which,  last  year, 
9,133,000  acres  were  under  irrigation.  The  crop  of  last  year  amounted 
to  8,508,040  tons,  or  about  311,911,466  bushels,  and  the  average  annual 
crop  is  not  far  from  this. 

It  is  therefore  an  inviting  field  for  American  manufacturers  of 
thrashing  machines.  But  it  can  not  be  occupied  by  the  use  of  cata- 
logues and  glowing  accounts  of  what  the  American  thrashing  ma- 
chine can  do.  Some  enterprising  manufacturer  must  send  to  India 
such  a  machine  as  described,  in  charge  of  a  man  who  can  set  it  up, 
show  how  the  bullocks  can  be  hitched  to  it,  and  then  be  able  to  feed 
the  machine  and  take  away  the  grain ;  one  who  will  be  able  not  only 
to  do  all  this,  but  if  anything  should  go  wrong  with  the  machine  be 
able  to  make  the  necessary  repairs  on  the  spot. 

I  am  satisfied  that  this  course  would  prove  successful,  and  would 
in  time  open  a  vast  field  for  seeders  and  reapers  and  possibly  plows. 
What  is  wanted  on  the  part  of  American  manufacturers  is  a  bold 
campaign  spirit  that  will  not  shrink  from  advancing  a  little  money 
in  a  foreign  market  like  India  in  order  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for 
future  trade. 

TEXTILE  MACHINERY  WANTED. 
EXCELLENT  .MAKKET   FOK   AMERICAN    PRODUCTS. 

Consul  E.  H.  Dennison,  of  Bombay,  calls  the  attention  of  the 
manufacturers  of  textile  machinery  in  the  United  States  to  the  large 
and  promising  field  that  exists  in  British  India  for  the  sale  of  their 
products.     He  writes: 
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Of  late  this  consulate  has  had  a  number  of  requests  from  native 
mill  owners  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  American  textile  machin- 
ery manufacturers,  and  inquiries  have  even  been  published  in  local 
textile  journals  on  this  subject.  Because  of  England's  practical 
monopoly  of  this  trade  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  cotton-mill 
industry  in  India  these  inquiries  were  a  matter  of  unusual  interest  to 
me,  and,  after  investigation,  I  found  that  the  Indian  mill  owner  is 
having  great  diflSiculty  in  getting  delivery  of  goods  from  England 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

The  Indian  industry  is  enjoying  extraordinary  prosperity,  result- 
ing in  the  erection  of  new  mills  and  the  extension  of  existing  plants. 
At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  tremendous  "  boom  "  in  England. 
The  increased  demand  for  machinery  due  to  this  activity  in  the  two 
countries  has  resulted  in  the  Englisn  manufacturers  getting  far  be- 
hind in  their  deliveries,  and  the  Indian  mill  owner  is  now  compelled 
to  wait  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months  before  his  orders  for  textile 
machinery  will  be  executed. 

AN   OPPORTUNE  TIME. 

In  spite  of  the  discouraging  attempts  of  the  past  on  the  part  of 
American  manufacturers  to  get  into  this  market,  the  present  seems  to 
be  a  most  opportune  time  for  them  to  make  a  serious  and  determined 
effort  to  obtain  at  least  a  fair  share  of  the  trade.  The  great  difficulty 
has  always  been  the  inability  of  American  manufacturers  to  meet 
the  English  prices,  but  if  some  concessions  could  be  made  in  this 
particular,  coupled  with  the  promise  of  prompt  delivery,  which  I 
understand  our  manufacturers  could  fulfill,  a  successful  beginning 
could  undoubtedly  be  made. 

There  are  about  two  hundred  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  mills 
in  India,  the  majority  of  which  are  in  or  near  the  city  of  Bombay. 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1907,  these  mills  produced 
680,918,581  pounds  of  yam  and  662,856,174  yards  of  cloth  weighing 
163,878,264  pounds.  During  the  same  period  there  was  imported 
into  Bombay  machinery  valued  at  $8,597,000,  of  which  $3,886,000 
consisted  of  textile  machinery. 

A  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  cotton-mill  industry  is  that  there 
is  not  a  single  factory  in  India  for  turning  out  bleached  and  printed 
goods.  The  official  returns  show  that  bleached,  dyed,  and  printed 
goods  form  about  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  imports  of  cotton  goods, 
which  in  1906-7  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $136,391,666. 

These  mills  are  controlled  by  native  capital  and  are  generally 
under  native  management.  Hence,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
United  States  would  enjov  the  same  advantages  as  England,  for  the 
native  has  no  prejudice  for  or  against  the  products  of  either  coun- 
try, but  American  houses  are  so  little  represented  here  that  few 
opportunities  are  availed  of  for  supplying  material.  All  the  large 
English  exporters  are  represented  by  both  native  and  English  agents 
and  much  money  is  expended  in  pushing  and  developing  the  busi- 
ness. Every  Indian  newspaper  and  trade  journal  contains  their  ad- 
vertisements and  so  far  their  position  has  been  impregnable. 

AMERICAN    REPRESENTATIVES    NECESSARY. 

The  competition  is  so  keen  and  the  trade  so  well  organized  that  it 
would  be  almost  useless  for  our  manufacturers  to  depend  upon  cor- 
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respondence  for  getting  a  foothold  in  the  market.  Representatives 
should  be  sent  out  to  look  over  the  field  in  order  to  get  acauainted 
with  local  conditions.  The  trade  in  some  respects  is  a  peculiar  one 
and  must  be  thoroughly  understood  to  attain  any  success. 

Here  is  a  population  of  nearly  300,000,000  people  whose  clothing 
consists  almost  entirely  of  cotton  textiles.  There  is  a  strong  and 
growing  sentiment  among  them  to  confine  their  purchases  to  home- 
made goods.  While  the  cotton  used  is  mostly  Indian  grown  and  of 
the  short  staple  variety,  which  prevents  its  manufacture  into  the 
finer  grades  of  cloth,  its  quality  is  gradually  being  improved.  There 
is  also  a  growing  desire  upon  the  part  of  the  rich  natives  to  invest 
their  buried  treasure  in  native  industries  and  much  of  this  is  going 
into  the  cotton-mill  industry.  All  these  things  augur  well  for  tlie 
future  of  the  trade  and  for  the  continued  expansion  of  the  imp<:»rts 
of  textile  machinery. 

This  office  is  in  a  position  to  answer  inquiries  of  all  kinds  from 
our  textile  machinery  manufacturers,  and  it  is  hoped  that  advantage 
will  be  taken  of  this  opportunity  to  get  acquainted,  as  much  as  cor- 
respondence permits,  with  the  local  cotton-mill  industry. 


BRITISH  INDIA'S  FIRST  STEEL  PLANT. 
A  LARGE  MANUFACTURING  ENTERPRISE  IS  PROPOSED  AT  BOMBAY. 

Consul-General  Michael  advises  that  the  first  attempt  to  establish 

iron  and  steel  works  in  British  India  has  just  been  started  by  a  rich 

firm  in  Bombay,  supported  by  other  wealthy  individuals,  and  by  the 

Government  of  India,  the  details  being  as  follows: 

It  starts  out  under  what  seems  to  be  the  most  auspicious  circum- 
stances, and  the  proposed  enterprise  is  receiving  hearty  acclaim  from 
all  over  India.  The  location  oi  the  plant  will  oe  near  Sini  Junction 
on  the  Bengal  Nagpur  Railway,  where  there  is  abundance  of  water, 
and  where  iron  ore,  coal,  and  limestone  can  be  assembled  at  low  cost 
of  transit.  The  Government  of  India  has  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  a  broad-gage  line  from  the  proposed  site  and  ore  beds,  a 
distance  of  GO  miles.  On  all  Government  railways  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation in  the  interest  of  the  plant  will  be  put  down  to  a  mere 
nominal  figure  for  a  term  of  years,  say,  0.15  of  an  anna  (1  anna=2 
cents)  per  ton  per  mile.  The  Government  agrees  to  take  at  import 
prices  20,000  tons  of  steel  rails  annually  for  ten  years — in  lact, 
agrees  to  do  whatever  is  within  its  power  to  encourage  the  enter- 
prise within  proper  business  limits. 

The  capital  is  fixed  at  $7,725,000,  and  the  output  of  the  works  will 
be  about  200,000  tons,  and  the  royalties  to  Government  for  the  first 
thirty  years  will  be  one  and  three-quarter  cents  per  ton,  and  for  the 
second  thirty  years  ten  cents  per  ton.  After  careful  calculation  by 
competent  accountants  the  gross  profits  of  the  proposed  works  will 
be  for  the  first  year  $805,000.  The  future  income  of  the  plant  is 
based  on  the  imports  of  iron  and  steel  into  India  for  1905-6,  for 
the  classes  intended  to  be  produced  by  the  company,  which  was 
015,000  tons,  and  for  the  past  twelve  years  409,000  tons  annually. 
The  imports  are  in  excess  of  the  estimated  output  of  the  proposed 
plant,  which  at  first  will  be  120,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  85,000  tons  ttiereoi  mUi  1^^^^^  \.ow5.  oi  &ai§hftd  steel.    It  is 
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calculated  that  it  will  not  cost  to  exceed  $8,000,000  to  erect  and 
thoroughly  equip  a  plant  that  will  fully  realize  the  foregoing  figures. 

Without  doubt  the  enterprise  will  be  pushed  to  an  early  realiza- 
tion, and  India  will  have  taken  another  long  stride  toward  indus- 
trial independence. 

I  do  not  know  just  what  American  manufacturers  of  such  machin- 
ery as  is  used  in  such  a  plant  can  do  toward  securing  a  share  of  the 
business,  yet  it  would  seem  to  me  that  with  our  prestige  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  iron  and  steel,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  some  of  it. 
[The  name  of  the  firm  to  approach  on  the  subject  may  be  learned  from 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

REPORT  FROM  BOMBAY. 
PLANS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  NEW  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKB. 

Consul  Dennison  writes  as  follows  from  Bombay  concerning  the 

new  iron  and  steel  mill : 

A  company  has  recently  been  formed  in  Bombay,  with  a  capital 
of  $7,500,000,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  in  Inaia  blast  furnaces, 
dpen-hearth  steel  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  coke  ovens,  and  other  plant 
necessary  for  the  manufacture  oi  pig  iron,  steel  rails,  bars,  plates, 
etc.,  and  to  acquire  mining  rights  over  very  valuable  and  large  de- 

gosits  of  iron  ore.  A  site  for  the  new  works  has  been  selected  near 
ini  Junction,  on  the  Bengal-Nagpur  Railway,  where  the  three 
essentials — ^iron  ore,  coal,  and  limestone — can  be  assembled  at  a  low 
rate  of  transit.  The  enterprise  is  to  be  a  distinctly  Indian  concern, 
the  capital  being  Indian  and  the  board  of  directors  composed  entirely 
of  native  Indians. 

In  the  past  most  of  the  valuable  developments  of  India's  vast  min- 
eral resources  have  been  due  to  a  few  industrious  Englishmen,  so  that 
the  flotation  of  the  new  company  marks  an  important  stage  in  the 
economic  development  of  Indiaj  as  it  signifies  the  entry  of  Indian 
capital  and.Inman  enterprise  mto  the  Tiigher  fields  of  industrial 
activity.  Heretofore  the  principal  characteristic  of  Indian  capital 
has  been  its  timidity,  and  the  native  Indian  has  benefited  very  little 
by  the  industrial  development  of  his  country,  the  cotton-mill  industry 
being  about  the  only  one  in  which  he  has  been  at  all  active. 

For  centuries  native  iron  melters  have  been  at  work  upon  the  prod- 
ucts of  iron  sands  found  in  the  river  beds,  but  they  have  never  got 
beyond  the  laborious  method  of  blowing  with  bellows.  In  the  cen- 
tral provinces  native  iron  melting  on  a  small  scale  still  shows  signs 
of  vitality.  The  manufacture  of  iron  and  even  steel  in  India  l^y 
modem  methods  has  been  in  operation  for  a  good  many  years  under 
European  supervision  and  with  European  capital,  but  m  most  in- 
stances the  undertakings  have  proved  failures,  largely  due  to  the 
poor  transportation  facilities  and  the  consequent  high  cost  of  placing 
the  products  on  the  market.  Much  of  the  ore  raised  in  India  is  mined 
in  Bengal  and  it  is  largely  utilized  by  the  Bengal  Iron  and  Steel 
Works,  at  Baraker,  Bengal.  The  vast  deposits  of  the  country,  how- 
ever, are  as  yet  untapped. 

EQUIPMENT   OF   WORKS   AND   GOVERNMENT   AID. 

The  plant  to  be  erected  at  Sini  will  consist  of  two  blast  furnaces, 
six  basic  open-hearth  steel  furnaces,  and  mills  for  rolling  rails,  sec- 
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tional  iron-beam  channels,  round  and  ordinary  bar,  etc  It  will 
turn  out  in  the  year  120,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  of  which  70,000  tons  will 
be  converted  into  steel.  There  are  also  to  be  coking  furnaces  to  turn 
out  1,500  tons  of  coke  a  week  and  a  plant  for  dealing  with  the 
products. 

The  government  of  India  has  sanctioned  and  the  Bengal- Nagpur 
Railway  has  agreed  to  the  reduced  rate  of  0.15  anna  (anna=2  cents) 
per  ton  mile  on  all  materials  required  for  the  construction  of  the 
plant  and  on  all  raw  materials  to  the  works.  The  same  rate  is  also 
to  be  applied  to  all  finished  products  and  by-products  dispatched  for 
shipment  from  Calcutta.  The  government  of  India  has  further 
undertaken  to  purchase  from  the  company,  at  import  prices,  20,000 
tons  of  «teel  rails  annually  for  ten  vears.  The  consumption  of  iron 
and  steel  in  India  is  over  naif  a  million  tons  a  year,  while  that  pro- 
duced in  the  country  was  last  year  only  about  60,000  tons. 

The  whole  country  is  watching  the  development  of  this  scheme 
with  the  greatest  of  interest.  There  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  India 
for  the  encouragement  of  home  industries,  known  as  the  "  swadeshi  " 
movement.  The  native  capitalist  has  been  most  apathetic  in  the  past 
about  investing  his  money  in  industrials  and  has  been  content  to 
keep  his  treasure  buried  and  watch  the  exploitation  of  his  country's 
vast  resources  by  the  foreigner.  He  is  just  commencing  to  realize 
what  immense  opportunities  there  are  for  successful  investments, 
and,  if  success  is  attained  by  the  promoters  of  the  new  company,  it 
will  do  much  toward  encouraging  other  natives  to  take  a  more  active 
part  in  India's  industrial  development.  The  government  of  India 
mtends  to  render  all  the  aid  possible  to  assure  the  success  of  the 
undertaking. 

[Further  details  of  the  construction  plans  may  be  secured  from  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

MACHINERY  FOR  BRAZIL. 
MODERN    WOOD- WORKING    MECHANISMS   ARE    NEEDED. 

Consul-General  G.  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  states  that 

the  amount  of  American  or  other  modern  wood-working  machinery 

sold  or  in  use  in  Brazil  at  the  present  time  is  very  small,  but  that 

there  is  abundant  promise  for  the  trade  if  properly  presented.     He 

therefore  presents  these  trade  details: 

At  present  there  are  few  sawmills  in  the  country,  and  these  are 
badly  equipped,  while  conditions  in  the  lumber  industry  have  not 
been  promismg.  The  imports  of  lumber  are  large,  but  the  demand 
for  the  commodity  is  larger  than  the  supply  from  abroad  at  present 
high  prices,  and  there  are  indications  that  the  agitation  for  Brazilian 
lumber  production  will  be  successful  and  something  of  a  boom  in  the 
business  started.  At  present  most  of  the  native  lumber  used  in  Kio 
de  Janeiro,  especially  the  harder  woods,  is  sawed  from  the  logs  by 
hand,  with  not  even  modern  handsaws  to  aid  the  labor,  which  of 
itself  is  scarce  and  costly.  In  the  way  of  improved  machines  and 
tools  for  handling  wood  in  the  finer  processes — in  cabinet,  furniture. 
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and  similar  work — ^there  is  almost  nothing  to  be  foimd.  There  are  a 
number  of  sawmills  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  which  correspond  in  a  way 
to  planing  mills  in  most  cities  of  the  United  States,  but  they  are 
generally  little  more  than  our  country  sawmills  and  undertake  none 
of  the  finer  work  done  in  American  mills.  The  number  of  establish- 
ments here  which  might  reasonably  be  considered  buyers  of  modem 
machinery  is  not  large,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  if  the  matter 
were  properly  presented  they  would  be  large  purchasers.  Their  busi- 
ness in  general  is  prosperous  and  would  be  much  more  so  if  they 
would  introduce  modern  methods. 

TALK  OF  IMPORTING   DOORS,   SASHES,  ETC. 

The  demand  for  work  of  the  sort  the  mills  should  be  turning  out 
is  so  great  that  the  question  of  importing  lumber  already  finished 
in  the  shape  of  doors,  sashes,  moldings,  and  the  more  ordinary  or 
standard  grades  of  finished  woodwork  is  seriously  considered  by 
several  importers,  although  duties  and  freights  will  probably  make 
this  impracticable.  Improved  machinery  for  general  sawmills,  box 
factories,  and  furniture  work  ought  to  be  sold  here  readily.  Rip- 
saws, surfacers,  matchers,  planers,  and  other  standard  machines 
ought  to  be  in  stock  here.  Some  American  machines  are  now  in  use, 
but  the  number  is  not  great  nor  are  the  models  of  the  latest  sort. 

It  will  be  practically  impossible  to  do  anything  in  this  line  at  long 
distance.  Dealers  should  work  through  local  agents  and  should  be 
prepared  to  give  liberal  credits,  credits  rather  than  prices  being  the 
necessity  of  this  market  in  this  as  well  as  in  most  other  lines  of  goods. 
It  is  not  enough  to  show  to  a  prospective  buyer  here  that  the  American 
method  of  short  credits  or  no  credit  at  all  works  out  better  for  all 
concerned.  The  European  manufacturers  shipping  goods  here  grant 
long  credits  and  the  local  buyers  want  them ;  thus  American  manufac- 
turers who  do  not  grant  them  as  a  rule  fail  to  get  business.  From 
three  to  nine  months'  time,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  from  date  of 
invoice,  are  the  prevailing  terms  in  most  lines  of  Brazilian  import 
trade.  If  possible,  makers  of  machinery,  especially  machinery  of  late 
models,  should  arrange  to  have  a  stock  of  machines  here. 


GERMAN  MACHINE  TRADE. 
RAPID  PROGRESS  OF  EXPORTATIONS SHIPMENTS   TO   AMERICA. 

Consul  Thomas  H.  Norton,  of  Chemnitz,  furnishes  the  following 

report  to  show  the  steady  growth  in  the  export  trade  of  Germany's 

machine  industry,  which  he  says  is  attracting  general  attention: 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  the  current  calendar  year  there  was 
an  increase  in  amount  of  17  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  1906.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  not  due  to  any  falling  off  m  the 
demands  of  the  home  market,  as  all  branches  report  an  excess  of 
domestic  orders,  and  in  addition  the  import  of  machinery  from 
abroad  has  increased  11  per  cent  during  the  same  period,  showing 
that  foreign  competition  encounters  less  difficulty  than  usual  on 
German  territory.    The  total  weights  of  machinery  imported  and 
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exported  during  the  first  seven  months  of  the  last  three  years  are  as 
follows : 


1905 
1906 
1907 


Imi>orts. 


Short  tons. 
54,259.17 
59,922.02 
66,682.54 


Exports. 


Short  toni. 
183,879.41 
172,006.77 
202,202.89 


Compared  with  1905  there  is  an  increase  of  23  ppr  cent  in  the 
imports  and  of  but  10  per  cent  in  the  exports.  Current  prices  would 
show,  however,  a  greater  relative  increase  in  the  value  of  exports. 
The  ratio  of  increase  in  exports  during  the  past  seven  months  has 
also  been  steadily  growing.  In  July  there  was  an  increase  of  over 
20  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  same  month  in  1906.  This  growth 
in  exports  has  been  very  unequal  in  the  different  categories  of 
machines.  It  has  been  most  marked  in  the  case  of  machines  for  metal 
working,  embroidery,  cloth  finishing,  milling,  and  sugar  manufacture. 
Thus  during  the  month  of  July  exportation  was  as  follows : 


Short  tons. 

Machines  for  working  metals 3,049. 67 

Steam  engines 3,051.66 

Flour  and  sugar  machines 1, 535. 09 

Thrashing  machines  and  mowers 1 ,  985. 03 

Sewing  machines 1, 587. 65 

Locomotives '  3, 142. 67 

Embroidery  and  finishing  machines I  680. 01 


1906. 


1907. 


S?iorttont. 
4,295.05 
3,688.17 
2,246.87 
1.896. 98 

.  1,773.65 
1,697.74 
1,497,73 


The  rather  striking  decrease  in  the  case  of  locomotives  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  figure  for  July,  1906,  was  abnormally  large. 

Chemnitz  exports  to  the  United  States  chiefly  glove,  hosiery,  knit- 
ting, lace,  and  tulle  machines.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  these 
exportations  is  much  greater  proportionately  than  in  the  case  of  Ger- 
man machinery  as  a  whole.  Some  comparative  values  of  machinery 
exported  from  the  Chemnitz  consular  district  to  the  United  States 
are  shown  in  the  following  table ; 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30 

Month  of  July 

Month  of  August 


1906. 

1907. 

Per  cent. 
incrca«.e. 

$197,307 
18,867 
26. 212 

$271,735             S'  T 

33,404 
47.813 

77  04 

8J.4 

IRRIGATION  MACHINERY   FOR  CHINA. 
DESIRABILITY    OF    PUMPS    AND    WINDMILLS    IN    SHANTUNG. 

Vice-Consul  Ernest  Vollmer,  of  Tsingtau,  calls  attention  in  the 

following  report  to  the  sales  possiblities  for  pumps  and  windmills 

in  China : 

On  the  whole  there  can  be  said  to  be  little  or  no  irrigation  in  this 
part  of  China,  as  the  rains  come  in  the  summer  months  when  most  of 
the  crops  needing  water  in  large  quantities  are  maturing.  Wheat 
and  cereals  are  harvested  just  before  the  wet  season,  and  kauliang 
grows  without  more  attention  after  the  rains,  having  passed  the 
stages  where  much  moisture  is  necessary.     There  are,  however,  a  large 
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number  of  agricultural  products  which  would  probably  be  classed  as 
garden  truck  which  need  constant  and  careful  attention.  If  the  rains 
are  a  little  delayed  or  lacking,  as  is  the  case  this  year,  all  of  these 
plants  have  to  be  regularly  watered.  To  accomplish  this  a  water  hole 
IS  dug  in  some  shallow  river  bed  and  the  moisture  carried  to  the 
fields  in  American  coal-oil  tins.  The  well  of  course  is  lost  the  next 
time  the  river  rises. 

A  few  years  ago  this  method  of  irrigation  was  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, but  conditions  have  altered  now,  and  the  time  seems  to  be  rapidly 
approaching  when  the  work  will  be  done  by  pumps,  windmills,  and 
ditches.  A  few  years  ago  the  field  laborer  had  nothing  to  do  when 
his  crop  was  growing  satisfactorily  and  could  well  spare  the  time  to 
water  it  when  there  nappened  to  be  a  drought.  At  present  there  is 
a  great  demand  for  coolie  labor  in  and  about  Tsingtau  for  all  sorts 
of  street,  harbor,  construction,  and  fortification  work,  and  on  rail- 
road construction  work  in  the  interior.  It  is  thus  evident  that  instead 
of  sitting  down  and  watching  his  crops  mature  he  can  spend  a  day 
walking  to  Tsingtau  or  some  other  place  where  there  is  work,  spend  a 
few  weeks  at  remunerative  labor  and  return  home  to  attend  to  his 
harvest. 

If  cheap  pumps  or  small  windmills  were  introduced,  a  whole  vil- 
lage might  unite  in  purchasing  one,  and  then  one  man  could  easily  do 
what  it  now  takes  dozens  to  accomplish.  A  well  once  dug  and  prop- 
erly boarded  up  under  a  pump  or  a  windmill  would  not  have  to  be 
redug  after  each  rain ;  women  and  children  could  keep  the  irrigation 
ditches  in  repair,  and  the  money  earned  by  the  men  whose  labor 
would  no  longer  be  needed  in  the  fields  would  repay  the  cost  of  in- 
stalling the  apparatus  in  a  very  short  time.  Pumps  for  the  market 
should  be  solid,  heavy  affairs,  while  the  windmills  should  be  a  small 
variety,  preferably  iron  or  steel,  mounted  on  a  steel  framework,  and 
of  the  simplest  possible  mechanism.  To  introduce  these  goods,  would 
of  course  require  the  attention  of  a  man  on  the  spot  and  could  not  be 
accomplished  by  correspondence;  but  once  the  first  few  specimens 
were  in  operation,  there  would  undoubtedly  be  a  large  and  steady 
demand. 


LABOR-SAVING  APPLIANCES  IN  SPAIN. 
CHEAPNESS  AND  ABUNDANCE  OF   MANIAL  LABOK  LIMITS  USE. 

Consul  C.  S.  Winans,  reporting  from  Valencia,  states  that  there  is 
no  direct  importation  of  mechanical  labor-saving  appliances  into  that 
Spanish  city,  but  forges,  sand  blasts,  tar,  and  cement  boilers  are 
frequently  purchased  from  large  supply  stores  or  through  German  or 
British  agents  in  Barcelona.  It  appears  to  the  consul  that  oil-burn- 
ing specialties  are  not  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  this  section  of 
Spain  because  of  the  high  price  of  petroleum  and  its  derivatives, 
which  sell  for  70  cents  a  gallon.  Owing  to  the  cheapness  and  abun- 
dance of  manual  labor,  labor-saving  devices  are  not  appreciated. 
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CHILE. 
A   GROWING   DEMAND   FOR   TYPEWRITERS,  CASH   REGISTERS,  DESKS,  ETC. 

A  report  from  Consul  A.  A.  Winslow,  at  Valparaiso,  states  that  the 
demand  for  typewriters  and  typewriter  supplies,  cash  registers,  and 
up-to-date  office  appliances  in  Chile  is  much  greater  than  ever,  caused 
largely  by  the  great  advance  in  wages  demanded  by  clerks  and  office 
help,  to  which  he  adds : 

In  conversation  with  the  manager  of  the  largest  house  dealing  in 
office  supplies  in  this  city,  with  branches  at  Santiago  and  Concep- 
cion,  Chile,  I  was  informed  that  the  demand  was  greatest  for  Ameri- 
can-made goods,  notwithstanding  the  prices  ran  higher.  During  1905 
there  was  imported  into  Chile  $79,862  worth  of  typewriters,  of  which 
the  United  States  furnished  $68,730  and  Germany  $7,144.  All  values 
are  given  in  United  States  gold.  The  imports  for  1906  can  not  offi- 
cially be  given,  but  it  is  well  known  that  they  were  much  heavier  than 
for  1905,  and  that  1907  will  show  even  a  greater  gain. 

The  United  States  seems  to  be  more  than  holding  its  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  trade,  but  I  believe  could  do  better  if  the  business  were 
in  the  hands  of  an  American  house,  as  the  manager  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing houses  here  was  heard  to  say  the  other  day  that  he  was  sorry  as 
good  machines  and  supplies  could  not  be  had  from  his  native  country, 
for  if  they  could  he  would  not  handle  American  goods. 

LABOR-SAVING    APPLIANCES    ARE   POPULAR. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  cash  registers  and  automatic  adding 
machines  in  Chile,  and  their  usefulness  is  recognized,  since  they  afford 
a  check  against  dishonest  and  careless  employees.  These  goods  come 
almost  entirely  from  the  United  States,  and  there  is  a  good  opening 
for  an  increase  of  business  along  this  line  for  the  next  few  years. 
This  business  is  now  in  very  good  hands,  but  it  will  stand  pushing 
considerably  more. 

The  commercial  gramophone  and  business  phonograph  is  receiving 
some  attention  here  of  late,  and  there  are  a  few  in  use  m  this  city.  I 
believe  there  is  a  good  future  in  this  country  for  these  labor-saving 
appliances.  There  are  practically  no  stenographers  in  Chile,  ana 
these  instruments  are  destined  to  take  the  place  of  this  shortage  in  the 
head  offices  of  the  larger  commercial  houses  in  this  country.  Since 
the  great  advance  in  wages  during  the  past  two  years  all  labor-saving 
devices  are  in  greater  demand. 

There  is  a  fine  opening  in  Chile  for  up-to-date  office  desks,  filing 
cabinets,  etc.,  and  it  will  pay  to  carefully  cultivate  this  field  along 
that  line.  Heretofore  England  and  Germany  have  been  supplying 
most  of  this  class  of  goods,  but  the  better  the  American  proou'ct  is 
understood  the  greater  the  demand.  This  trade  calls  for  good,  sub- 
stantial, durable  furniture  that  will  give  good,  honest  service  for  the 
money. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned  there  is  but  little  cause  for  complaint  be- 
cause of  poor  packing  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  classes  of  goods  men- 
tioned, and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  report  that  there  is  an  improvement 
in  general   with   the   American   exporter  along  that  line,  though 
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there  is  still  a  great  chance  for  improvement.  The  careful  packer 
will  be  the  successful  exporter  five  years  hence,  while  the  firm  that 
pays  little  attention  to  packing  is  doomed  to  failure.  The  foreign 
buyer  is  beginning  to  discriminate,  and  an  American  house  with  a 
bad  reputation  for  packing  will  eventually  be  driven  out  of  the  export 
business.  Poor  packing  loses  the  United  States  many  millions  of 
exports  every  year. 

SPAIN. 
rONDlTIONS  OF  MARKET  AND   IllfJII  DUTY  OX  TYPEWRITERS. 

Consul-General  B.  H.  Ridgely,  writing  from  Barcelona,  makes  the 
following  comments  on  the  selling  of  typewriters  in  Spain : 

The  principal  drawback  of  this  business  is  the  lack  of  interest  by 
the  Spanish  purchaser,  who  has  little  perseverance,  as  a  rule,  and  who 
seldom  takes  the  trouble  to  learn  how  properly  to  operate  and  take 
care  of  a  typewriter,  easily  ^ets  discouraged  at  the  least  little  de- 
rangement of  his  macliine,  which  most  of  the  time  is  due  to  careless- 
ness and  lack  of  oil,  and  is  apt  to  toss  it  aside  and  consider  that  he 
has  been  deceived.  Then,  some  local  mechanic,  in  trying  to  repair  it, 
leaves  the  machine  defective.  All  these  things  operate  against  the 
sale  of  typewriters  in  Spain.  The  competition  also  is  keen,  and  most 
of  the  sales  have  to  be  made  on  long  credits  with  many  risks,  while 
American  sellers  expect  invariably  to  be  paid  in  cash  before  the  goods 
are  shipped. 

The  import  duty  on  typewriters,  whether  new  or  rebuilt,  is  exces- 
sive; it  IS  at  the  rate  of  8  pesetas  ($1.50)  per  kilo  (2J  pounds) 
on  the  gross  weight,  including  the  case,  so  that  for  a  standard  ma- 
chine, weighing  with  the  case  25  kilos,  it  would  amount  to  200 
pesetas,  payable  in  gold,  which  would  make  the  whole  about  $38.67. 
It  is  reported  that  the  Government  will  issue  a  royal  decree  prohibit- 
ing the  writing  of  legal  documents  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  pen 
and  ink  method.  Typewriters  are  not  unfrequently  sold  on  the  in- 
stallment plan  with  no  discount;  monthly  payments  are  from  50  to 
100  pesetas  (silver  peseta  about  17  cents).  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  just  received  from  a  live  agent  in  this  city  who  is 
selling  a  cheap  but  serviceable  little  American  machine : 

I  am  always  ready  to  take  up  the  introduction  of  any  good  thing  that  has 
proved  Its  value  In  America,  investing  my  money  and  devoting  my  best  attention 
to  the  undertaking,  perfectly  satisfied  not  to  make  any  profit  on  it  the  first  year, 
but  to  give  it  all  the  benefit  possible  to  secure  the  very  best  results;  but  It  Is 
difficult  to  find  people  here  to  do  the  same,  and  where  there  is  that  greedy 
tendency  it  has  to  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  business.  American  manufacturers 
expect  their  profit  in  their  hands  before  the  goods  are  shipped  and  will  not 
Investigate  if  the  article  is  to  be  sold  to  their  advantage  by  the  agent,  thus 
creating  a  legitimate  demand  for  it,  or  simply  if  he  is  getting  rid  of  it  on  specu- 
lation without  preparation  to  unreliable  speculators  who  will  not  take  the  trouble 
or  the  expense  to  enlighten  the  purchaser  as  to  its  merits.  Thus  they  do  not  en- 
courage serious,  hard-working  agents  whose  only  fault  is  that  they  can  not 
always  pay  cash  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  American  manufacturers  expect  importers  here  to  have 
implicit  confidence  in  them  when  they  demand  payment  in  advance  before  the 
goods  are  shipped  and  consequently  before  the  purchaser  can  see  them.  Of 
course  most  reliable  concerns  do  not  l)etray  their  trust,  but  they  engage  middle- 
men as  shipping  agents,  who  handle  the  shipment  as  they  like,  there  being  no 
Interested  party  watching,  and  as  they  do  not  even  know  the  owner  of  the  goods 
they  relax  attention,  committing  errors  in  the  declaration  of  the  goods  and 
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weight,  to  the  detriment  of  the  purchaser,  whose  interest  is  not  studied,  and 
when  the  shipment  arrives  the  custom-house  officials  are  inexorable  in  holding 
the  goods  against  payment  of  heavy  fines. 

Besides,  there  are  shipping  agents  who  actually  speculate  with  the  goods  by 
studying  their  own  interest'and  allowing  shipping  opportunities  to  pass  so  as  to 
ship  when  it  suits  them  to  do  so.  If  complaints  are  made,  they  ah^ays  have 
excuses  or  pretend  ignorance.    I  speals  from  experience. 


FRANCE. 

UP-TO-DATE    UTILITIES    IJECOMINIJ    MORE    POPULAR. 

Consul-General  R.  P.  Skinner  reports  that  all  the  well-known 
American  typewriters  are  represented  in  the  French  city  of  Marseille 
by  agents  who  advertise  themselves  as  handling  special  makes  exclu- 
sively, and  whose  addresses  would  not  aid  newcomers  in  the  field  to 
secure  business.    He  adds: 

These  agents  also  sell  supplies,  adding  machines,  and  similar  arti- 
cles. The  American  typewriter  manufacturers  are  among  the  most 
successful  examples  of  American  concerns  who  have  applied  American 
methods  in  selling  their  wares  abroad  and  who  have  put  the  requisite 
capital  and  energy  into  the  business.  Instead  of  seeking  foreign 
instrumentalities  to  carry  on  their  work  or  establishing  foreign  fac- 
tories to  turn  out  foreign  goods  under  American  names,  they  have 
genuinely  extended  American  foreign  trade  under  conditions  enabling 
them  to  hold  the  trade  once  created  in  their  own  hands  and  in  their 
own  names.  There  are  a  few  low-priced  machines  offered  for  sale  in 
stationery  and  department  stores,  but  this  business  is  very  small  as 
compared  to  that  of  the  older  companies.  The  ordinary  standard 
American  typewriter  weighs  30  pounds,  and  as  it  has  no  aluminum 
parts  usually,  the  average  duty  per  machine,  without  the  cover,  would 
be  about  $3.95. 

Typewriters  are  coming  into  more  general  use  every  day  in  France. 
It  has  required  more  persistence  to  introduce  them  than  was  the  case 
in  the  United  States,  but  at  present  no  important  administration  is 
without  them.  There  is  still  a  very  large  amount  of  work  performed 
by  hand,  which  sooner  or  later  must  be  accomplished  upon  machines, 
and  it  will  be  years  before  the  business  settles  down  to  one  of  replacing 
worn-out  machines  and  of  providing  new  firms.  In  view  of  this  fact 
the  trade  opportunities  "  presupposing  a  persistent,  intelligent,  per- 
sonally conducted  campaign  "  may  be  said  to  be  good.  To  conduct 
such  a  campaign  a  general  headquarters  should  be  established,  prefer- 
ably in  Paris.  [The  addresses  of  such  stationery  firms  and  others 
in  Marseille  and  other  French  cities  as  are  not  now  directly  represent- 
ing American  manufacturers,  furnished  by  the  consul  are  filed  at  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

CASH  REGISTERS  IN  LA  ROCHELLE. 
OProRTlMTY   TO   DEVELOP   AN    EXCELLENT  BUSINESS. 

Consul  G.  H.  Jackson  finds  that  there  is  but  one  American  cash  reg- 
ister in  La  Rochelle,  a  French  city  with  a  population  of  35,000  or  a 
total,  urban  and  suburban,  of  100,000.  The  consul  adds  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  cash-registering  machine  can  never  be  thoroughly 
explained  in  pamphlets,  while  a  live  traveler  who  can  Visit  the  various 
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merchants  and  demonstrate  the  utility  of  the  instrument  stands  a 
splendid  chance  of  doing  excellent  business.  Other  cities  in  that  con- 
sular district  are  Niort,  Rochefort,  Saintes,  Cognac,  and  Angouleme. 


SAN  SALVADOR. 
FAVORABLE   CONDITIONS   FOR   SALE   OF   AMERICAN   TYPEWRITERS. 

Consul-General  S.  E.  Magill,  of  San  Salvador,  sends  the  following 
report  on  the  market  for  typewriters  in  that  Central  American 
Republic: 

Typewriters  of  American  manufacture  are  the  only  ones  found  in 
this  Republic,  on  account  of  their  greater  simplicity,  durability,  and 
the  Quality  of  the  work  they  do.  The  makes  most  in  evidence  are 
the  "visible"  machines,  though  some  of  all  well-known  makes 
may  be  seen.  The  retail  price  varies  from  $200  to  $250  silver  per 
machine,  according  to  make.  As  a  gold  dollar  is  at  present  worth 
$2.50  silver  here,  the  gold  selling  price  is  $80  to  $100.  The  duty  at 
present  is  about  $20  silver  per  machine.  There  are  several  good 
business  cities  in  this  Republic — Santa  Ana,  San  Miffuel,  Sonsonate, 
Santa  Tecla,  and  the  Ahuachapan ;  with  the  capital,  San  Salvador,  as 
a  center,  they  offer  a  good  field  for  an  active  agent  who  can  speak 
Spanish.  ^ 

The  fact  that  there  is  no  school  for  instruction  in  shorthand  in  this 
Republic  makes  a  shortage  in  stenographers,  which  shortage  affects 
the  demand  for  machines.  Under  the  present  circumstances,  only 
to  the  merchant  who  is  willing  to  learn  the  use  thereof  can  a  machine 
be  sold.  There  is  no  regular  agency  for  typewriters  here.  One  or 
two  who  handle  them  do  so  as  a  side  line,  not  even  carrying  supplies. 
Only  one  good  repairer  can  be  found,  and  his  prices  are  extortionate. 
A  young  man  experienced  in  that  line  could  do  a  good  business  with 
a  small  capital  and  a  knowledge  of  Spanish.  [Firms  at  San  Sal- 
vador which,  the  consul  states,  might  become  interested  in  the  sale 
of  typewriters  are  listed  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 
GOOD  DEMAND  FOR  TYPEWRITING   MACHINES  IN   \VALES. 

In  writing  on  Wales  as  a  field  for  typewriting  machines,  Vice- 
Consul  A.  F.  Phillips,  of  Cardiff,  says: 

Glamorganshire  and  Monmouthshire  are  strictly  commercial,  while 
the  other  11  counties  of  Wales  are  mostly  a^icultural.  Glamorgan 
has  a  population  of  900,000,  and  the  principal  centers  are  Cardiff, 
with  190,000  inhabitants;  Rhondda  Valley,  150,000;  Swansea,  125,000. 
and  Merthyr  Tidfil,  78,000.  Monmouthshire  has  a  population  oi 
350,000,  and  the  leading  centers  arc  Newport,  with  80,000,  and  Rhym- 
ney  Vale,  60,000.  These  two  counties  are  beehives  of  industry,  includ- 
ing shipping,  coal  mining,  and  the  manufacturing  of  iron,  steel,  tin, 
copper,  spelter,  and  patent  fuel.  The  two  counties  cover  but  a  small 
area,  ana  this  advantage  for  business  pursuits  is  obvious. 

Cardiff,  which  is  the  recognized  center  of  the  two  counties  and  the 
leading  seaport  of  Wales,  is  considered  a  very  good  field  for  a  type- 
writing machine.    The  large  amount  of  shippiivg  dow^  ^\.  ^Jcl^  ^^-^ 
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which  is  mostly  of  a  correspondence  character,  necessitates  careful 
clerical  work.  Thus  the  typewriter  is  an  indispensable  instrument 
There  are  several  firms  represented  in  the  district,  but  a  new  machine 
or  a  rebuilt  machine  sold  at  moderate  prices  could,  by  energetic  and 
persistent  push,  be  put  on  the  market  and  in  a  short  time  command  a 
large  share  of  the  trade. 

SHEET-METAL  GOODS. 

PERU. 
AMERICAN   COMPETITION   EXCLl  DEI)   HY   DISCRIMINATING   FREIGHT   RATES. 

Consul  Charles  C.  Eberhardt,  writing  from  Iquitos,  tells  of  the 
demand  for  roofing  in  that  section  of  Peru,  and  of  the  disadvantages 
Americans  labor  under  because  of  higher  freight  rates  on  the  steam- 
ship lines : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  certain  data  which  I  have  col- 
lected relative  to  the  amount  of  galvanized  iron  or  zinc  roofing  im- 
ported into  this  section  of  l*eru.  The  field  for  the  introduction  and 
extension  of  sales  of  this  line  of  goods  is  an  exceptional  one,  rendered 
so  by  Iquitos's  importance  as  a  trading  center  and  her  steady  growth, 
which  promises  to  bo  continuous  because  of  her  position  as  the  ship- 
ping port  for  western  Peru.  One  of  the  foremost  contractors  here 
estimates  that  this  growth  is  goin^  on  at  the  rate  of  ten  houses  per 
month,  counting,  of  course,  the  rude  hut  of  the  laborer  as  well  as  the 
home  and  business  house  of  the  merchant,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
this  roofing  is  being  used  on  eight  out  of  every  ten  of  these  buildings, 
as  well  as  for  fencing  and  other  purposes.  Its  comparative  cheap- 
ness and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  phiced  in  position  make  the  ques- 
tion of  its  introduction  and  adoption  an  easv  one,  the  thatched  roof 
used  for  centuries  as  a  covering  for  the  primitive  hut  in  these  regions 
and  the  tiling  introduced  by  the  white  man  alike  giving  way  to  it. 

INCREASED  IMPORTS  IN  WHICH  THE  UNITED  STATES  DOES  NOT  SHARE. 

A  study  of  the  manifests  of  the  shipping  company  shows  a  steady 
increase  in  the  imports  of  this  article,  there  having  been  scarcely  a 
month  during  190G  in  which  the  shipments  did  not  exceed  those  of  the 
corresponding  month  of  the  preceding  year,  while  the  records  for  the 
first  SIX  months  of  1907  show  a  corresponding  increase  over  1906. 
The  total  shipments  for  the  calendar  years  of  1905  and  1906,  all  of 
which  came  irom  England,  were  as  follows:  1905,  259,179  kilos  or 
259  metric  tons  and  179  kilos;  1900,  306,840  kilos  or  306  metric  tons 
and  840  kilos.  The  rate  of  increase  may  be  seen  to  be  nearly  12  per 
cent,  and  even  with  this  increase  the  supply  has  never  equaled  the 
demand.  Ten  sheets  cleated  together,  with  thick  paper  placed  be- 
tween each  sheet,  is  the  usual  method  of  shipment,  and  the  sizes  are 
2^  by  6  feet  and  3  by  7  feet,  though  the  latter  dimensions,  weighing 
about  15  pounds,  are  much  the  more  commonly  used.  The  cost  to  the 
local  merchant  is  £14  sterling  ($68.18  United  States  currency) 
per  metric  ton,  original  charge,  to  which,  freight  at  the  rate  of  78 
shillings  ($19  United  States  currency)  per  ton,  plus  10  per  cent,  is 
added.  There  are,  of  course,  the  freight  rates  from  England,  from 
which  country  all  shipments  of  this  article  have  been  made  for  the 
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past  two  years.  Generally  speaking,  American  shippers  are  charged 
about  10  per  cent  more  freight  than  their  European  competitors  on 
the  same  articles.  If  our  houses  at  home  can  overcome  this  difference 
in  freight  and  compete  in  quality  and  price  as  well  with  the  English 
firms  there  seems  no  reason  why  we  should  not  share  in  a  large 
measure  the  trade  in  this  article  which  is  now  completely  monopo- 
lized by  England. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  METAL  ROOFING. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
manufacturers  of  other  kinds  of  roofing  to  the  opportunity  for  intro- 
ducing their  goods  also  into  this  territory.  As  above  mentioned, 
the  metal  roonng  is  making  rapid  strides  in  this  country  and  there 
is  abundant  opportunity  in  that  line,  yet  it  can  not  be  said  to  be  the 
ideal  roofing  for  this  climate.  In  fact,  the  question  of  prohibiting 
its  use  on  buildings  in  Iquitos  because  of  its  heat-attracting  qualities 
has  been  seriously  discussed  at  meetings  of  the  city  authorities,  but 
until  some  reliable  substitute  can  be  found  no  such  measures  can  be 
adopted.  Experiments  have  already  been  made  with  roofings  of 
European  manufacture,  but  so  far  without  any  great  success.  It  is 
therefore  suggested  that  our  own  manufacturers  of  such  goods  who 
wish  to  extend  their  sales  send  catalogues  (in  Spanish,  if  possible)  to 
any  or  all  of  the  merchants  whose  names  were  transmitted  with  my 
unnumbered  report  of  March  28,  1907.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  test  will  be  a  severe  one;  for  the  roofing,  which  must 
of  course  be  made  of  such  material  as  will  attract  less  heat  than  the 
galvanized  iron,  must  also  have  durability  enough  to  resist  the  rav- 
ages of  alternating  excessive  heat  and  excessive  rains,  both  of  which 
often  occur  several  times  during  a  day.  The  effort  seems  well  worth 
the  while,  however,  and  it  looks  as  if  a  fortune  were  awaiting  the 
company  or  individual  that  can  furnish  to  tropical  South  America  a 
roofing  that  can  compete  in  price  and  durability  with  the  galvanized 
roofing,  now  coming  so  generally  into  favor  in  this  district. 


ASIATIC  TURKEY. 
USE   LIMITED SOME   AMERICAN    PRODUCTS    SOLD. 

Consul  E.  E.  Young  responds  to  an  American  inquiry  by  stating 
that  the  use  of  sheet  metal  work  is  limited  in  the  Turkish  city  or 
HarpuL  and  that  there  are  no  importing  firms  handling  such  prod- 
ucts. Occasional  inquiries,  however,  are  received  by  him  for  names 
of  American  manufacturers  of  these  ceilings.  Orders  have  been  for- 
warded this  year  to  the  United  States  for  steel  roofing  and  metal 
ceilings  to  the  amount  of  over  $1,000. 


FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS. 

GREECE. 
GERMAN    FIRMS   ARE   3IOST   ACTIVE   CO.AIPETITORS   FOR  TRADE. 

Vice-Consul-General  B.  Melissinos,  of  Athens,  reports  that  while 
Grecian  territory  ought  to  be  a  splendid  field  for  fire  extinguishers 
in  proportion  to  its  population  of  about  3,000,000  inhabitants,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  reliable  fire-department  vippv\r^V\\^^  ^^\.  Kxwstx^'K^ 
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manufacturers  have  to  compete  with    European   and   particularly 
German  firms.     lie  adds: 

The  fire  extinguishers  in  use  in  this  country,  the  number  of  which 
does  not  exceed  200,  are  of  three  German  brands  [list  on  record  at 
Bureau  of  Manufactures],  also  one  American  brand.  One  of  the 
German  firms  sent  a  representative  here  in  October,  1906,  and  gave 
an  open-air  exhibition,  at  which  some  50  to  GO  persons  were  invited, 
by  setting  fire  to  a  box  filled  with  wood  shavings  soaked  in  petro- 
leum and  extinguishing  same  with  their  machine.  They  then  started 
advertising  in  the  newspapers  and  canvassing.  They  furnished  some 
of  the  cars  of  the  Athens-Piraeus  Electric  Railway  with  their  extin- 
guishers. These  machines  sell  at  $G  to  $7,  according  to  the  plating 
(copper,  nickel,  etc.). 

As  a  general  rule  the  Germans  conquer  territory  here  in  business 
on  account  of  the  proximity  of  their  country  to  this,  but  principally 
owing  to  their  easy  terms  of  payment — i.  e.,  three,  six,  and  often 
twelve  months.  They  follow  the  consignment  plan  also,  but  their 
representatives  visit  the  country  beforehand  ana  naturally  ascertain 
to  whom  goods  can  be  supplied  on  credit.  Strictly  cash  business  can 
not  be  transacted  here  to  a  great  extent,  except  in  articles  of  first 
necessity. 

For  securing  business  a  man  who  laiows  the  country  and  can  speak 
the  lan^age  would  certainly  be  desirable,  but  that  would  be  a  rather 
expensive  experiment,  as  the  representative  would  have  to  make  a 
lengthy  if  not  permanent  stay  here  in  order  to  go  round  and  canvass 
and  sell  his  articles,  whereas  by  offering  liberal  terms,  some  reliable 
firm  might  be  induced  to  take  up  the  business  in  earnest.  The  name 
of  a  firm  who  is  willing  to  push  American  fire  extinguishers  is  fur- 
nished herewith  [address  is  obtainable  from  Bureau  of  Manufac- 
tures], In  any  case,  however,  the  sooner  some  steps  are  taken  the 
better,  as  with  the  approach  of  winter  the  Germans  will  undoubtedly 
begin  scattering  their  agents  over  the  place. 

BRITISH   INDIA. 
KKIiATK  ALLOWED  ,1 1  TK   .MILLS   lOH    INSTALLATION. 

Consul-General  AA\  H.  Michael  sends  from  Calcutta  the  following 

advice  to  American  makers  of  fire  extinguishers: 

A  large  jute  mill  near  Calcutta  has  placed  an  order  with  a  Man- 
chester manufacturer  for  20,000  sprinkler  heads  for  fire  protection. 
As  English  and  Scotch  insurance  companies  are  giving  a  special 
rebate  to  all  jute  mills  in  India  that  install  automatic  fire  extinguish- 
ers, other  factories  will  doubtless  follow  the  example  of  the  first 
enterprising  firm.  It  would  be  a  good  move  on  the  part  of  American 
manufacturers  of  fire  extinguishers  if  they  would  make  an  effort  to 
secure  some  of  the  business  thus  opened  up. 


STEERABLE  AIRSHIPS. 

I'KENCII    TKUCiKESS    IX    AKKOSTATION — SUCCESSFUL    ASCENSIONS. 

A  report  from  Consul-General  Frank  H.  Mason  at  Paris  states 
that  it  is  now  recognized  m  ^etowviwXAc  cvxdfe^  m  "Eliirope  that  while 
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the  experiments  in  aeroplanes  and  other  types  of  flying  machines 
have  been  generally  disappointing,  a  definite  and  advanced  stage  of 
progress  has  been  reached  at  Paris  in  the  construction  of  airships  or 
dirigible  balloons,  driven  by  a  rotary  propeller  and  steered  by  a 
rudder  similar  in  form  and  action  to  that  of  a  ship  at  sea.  Mr. 
Mason  continues : 

During  the  past  two  months  two  of  these  elaborate  constructions, 
the  Patne  and  the  Ville  de  Paris,  have  been  seen  repeatedly  flying 
over  the  city  at  various  altitudes  from  1,000  to  5,000  feet,  maneu- 
vering with  easy  facility  up,  across,  or  down  the  wind,  turning  grace- 
fully to  right  or  left  and  returning,  after  a  flight  of  several  miles, 
to  their  original  point  of  departure. 

The  Patne  is  the  property  of  the  French  Government  and  belongs 
to  the  equipment  of  the  aeronautical  corps  of  the  army.  The  VilTc 
de  Paris  has  been  built  by  Mr.  E.  Surcouf  in  collaboration  with  Mr. 
A.  Kapferer,  for  Mr.  Henry  Deutsch  de  la  Meurthe,  a  gentleman 
who  has  devoted  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  encouragement  and 
improvement  of  aeronautics  in  France. 

These  two  airships,  which  embody  the  highest  and  most  perfect 
standard  of  efficiency  thus  far  attained  in  French  dirigible  balloon 
construction,  are  the  fruit  of  long  and  patient  experiment  with  Le 
Jaune,  an  airship  which  was  built  by  Lebaudy  several  years  ago  and 
has  been  used  for  the  practical  test  and  study  of  everything  that 
could  be  learned  from  careful  and  persistent  experience. 

CHARACTER   OF    CONSTRUCTION — SAFETY   IN    OPERATION. 

The  Pa  trie  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  Ville  de  Paris,  but  they 
are  quite  similar  in  color,  form,  and  general  type  of  construction, 
the  balloon  being  pointed  at  the  bow,  with  strange  flat  or  cylindical 
flanges  at  the  stern  which  serve  as  a  keel  or  f earner  of  an  arrow  to 
steady  the  hull  when  working  on  or  into  the  wind.  The  car  and 
machinery  are  carried  by  the  long,  skeleton  frame,  which  is  hung 
underneath  the  hull,  with  the  two-headed  propeller  in  front,  the  motor 
amidship,  and  the  rudder  at  the  rear. 

It  is  tne  consensus  of  expert  opinion  that  nothing  so  graceful  and 

^acht-like  in  model,  so  manageable  in  still  weather  or  a  moderate 
reeze,  has  hitherto  been  achieved  in  airship  construction,  and  it  is  felt 
that  the  limit  of  practical  efficiency  in  that  direction  has  been  approxi- 
mately reached.  So  safe  and  manageable  have  these  airships  proven 
that  a  number  of  distinguished  persons,  including  two  cabinet  minis- 
ters, have  been  on  board  during  some  of  their  recent  flights  over  the 

A  number  of  photographic  illustrations,  which  show  the  appear- 
ance and  many  aetails  at  various  progressive  stages  of  construction 
more  perfectly  than  any  written  description  can  do,  are  transmitted 
as  exhibits  with  this  report.  [These  photographs  will  be  loaned  by 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  in  the  order  in  which  applications  are 
received.] 
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ALUMINUM  ELECTRICAL  CABLES. 

TO   UK    I  SKI)    INSTKAD    OF    COPPKK    IN    (iRKAT   BRITAIN. 

Consul  F.  W.  Mahin,  in  writing  from  Nottingham  that  the  manu- 
facture of  aluminum  cables  as  electrical  conductors  in  place  of 
copper  has  actively  begun  in  Great  Britain,  adds: 

The  high  price  of  copper  has  led  to  this.  Aluminum,  it  is  ex- 
plained, is  an  efficient  substitute  for  copper  where  space  is  not  an 
miportant  consideration ;  is  lower  in  cost,  needs  fewer  poles  for  its 
suj)port,  and  is  less  affected  by  the  atmosphere  than  copper.  Three 
serious  former  disadvantages  are  now  said  to  have  been  overcome — 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  aluminum  in  a  reasonably  pure  state,  of 
drawing  it  into  wire,  and  of  making  satisfactory  joints.  The  cables 
and  wires  being  made  in  this  country  are  covered  with  vulcanized 
bitumen  treated  by  Paterson's  method,  and  they  are,  it  is  claimed, 
not  brittle  at  low  temperatures  nor  unduly  soft  at  high  temperatures, 
which  they  would  meet  with  in  ordinary  use. 


WIRE  CLOTH. 

KINDS   AND  SIZKS   MAN  I  I'ACTl  RKD   IN    GERMANY. 

Vice-Consul-General  C.  A.  Risdorf ,  of  Frankfort,  advises  that  there 
is  only  one  important  manufacturer  of  wire  cloth  in  that  German  dis- 
trict, and  adds : 

This  firm  also  exports  its  product  to  the  United  States.  Wire  cloth 
is  manufactured  for  paper  mills,  chemical,  cement,  and  wood  pulp 
factories  in  tissues  of  phosphor-bronze,  copper,  iron  and  steel  in  sizes 
of  15  meters'  length  by  2  meters'  breadth  (meter=39.37  inches).  It 
is  also  furnished  in  larger  sizes.  A  sample  of  bronze  wire  cloth  for- 
warded is  priced  at  7^  marks,  equivalent  to  $1.78  per  square  meter. 
The  numbers  indicate  how  many  meshes  are  contained  in  27  square 
millimeters.  [The  sample  and  name  of  the  manufacturer  alluded  to, 
as  well  as  the  names  of  two  firms  in  the  province  of  Anhalt  making 
these  goods,  the  latter  forwarded  by  Consul  Thompson,  of  Hanover, 
are  all  on  file  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


MINES  AND  MINERALS. 

THE  WORLD'S  OUTPUT. 

ASIATIC  TURKEY. 
HOW   THE   SUPPLY   OF  EMERY   STONE    IS   SECURED   AND   MARKETED. 

Consul  E.  L.  Harris,  in  a  report,  says  that  the  district  of  Smyrna, 
together  with  the  island  of  Naxos,  practically  monopolize  the  world's 
supply  of  emery  stone.  He  sends  the  following  particulars  of  its 
mining  and  marketing : 

The  mineral  is  found  in  masses,  principally  embedded  in  limestone, 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  properly  defined  rule  respecting  its  occur- 
rence. All  the  emery  mines  m  Asia  Minor  actually  at  work  are 
situated  200  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  Smyrna.  The  quality  of 
this  emery  as  a  rule  varies  with  the  mountain  range  in  which  it  is 
found. 

Experience  has  taught  thus  far  that  the  mines  situated  nearer 
Smyrna  have  produced  the  best  emery  for  polishing  purposes,  while 
those  farther  awav  have  given  the  proper  quality  for  wheel  manufac- 
turing. The  diflference  which  exists  between  these  two  grades  of 
emery  is  simple,  namely,  the  quality  which  is  necessary  for  polish- 
ing purposes  will  not  stand  a  high  degree  of  heat  nearly  so  well  as 
that  quality  which  is  suitable  for  wheel  manufacturing.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  the  emery  necessary  for  polishing  purposes  must  be  of 
round  grain,  while  that  for  wheel  manufacturing  must  be  flat,  thus 
enabling  the  latter,  when  combined  with  the  proper  glue,  to  become  a 
substance  of  extreme  strength  and  hardness. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  demands  made  upon  them,  the  mines  nearest 
Smyrna  have  now  practically  become  exhausted;  the  only  ones 
operated  are  at  Cosbounar  and  Azizieh,  on  the  Aidin  Railway,  50 
miles  south  of  Smyrna.  After  sixty  years  of  work  all  the  visible 
emery  has  been  removed  and  the  actual  cost  of  extraction  has 
doubled,  for  the  reason  that  the  ore  now  obtainable  from  these  mines 
must  be  brought  to  the  surface  from  long  and  deep  underground 
galleries.  The  mine  owners  are  now  looking  to  more  remote  districts 
tor  their  supplies.  Owing  to  the  comparatively  low  market  value 
and  the  excessive  taxation  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  this  being 
21  per  cent  of  the  gross  value,  the  mineral  can  only  be  worked  super- 
ficially in  districts  not  too  far  distant  from  sea  or  railway.  The 
transport  to  the  seaside  or  railway  station  is  daily  meeting  with 
greater  difficulties.  Emery  stone  is  brought  from  the  mines  on  camels 
and  donkeys. 

REMOTENESS  OF  MINES,  PRIMITIVE  WORKING,   AND  SHIPMENTS. 

The  emei*y  mines  most  remote  from  Smyrna  are  those  located 
near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Hierapolis  and  Aphrodislo.^  ^VV 
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of  which  produce  Ilal-giaiu  emery,  most  suitable  for  the  wheel  trade. 
One  thing  which  greatly  militates  against  a  healthy  development 
of  the  emery  trade  is  the  seriousness  of  the  transportation  question. 
It  is  impossible  to  secure  regular  transportation  facilities  for  the  min- 
eral, for  the  reason  that  most  of  the  mines  are  situated  in  distant 
mountain  districts  and  the  camel  drivers  prefer  to  carry  other  goods, 
Buch  as  barley,  oats,  etc.,  even  at  a  lower  price,  especially  during 
years  when  the  harvests  have  been  plentiful.  Donkeys  and  mules 
are  not  much  resorted  to,  owing  to  their  greater  cost,  and  the  endur- 
ance of  these  beasts  of  burden  is  less  than  that  of  camels. 

The  emery  mines  in  Asia  Minor  are  worked  in  the  most  primi- 
tive fashion.  Skilled  labor  is  not  employed.  The  ore  is  quarried  out 
of  the  mines  without  explosives.  Labor  in  the  districts  of  Kuluk, 
Moulah,  and  Kuyudjak,  from  whence  come  the  largest  quantities 
of  emery,  costs  barely  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  ton,  while  in  the  mines 
of  Cosbounar,  Azizieh,  and  Sarakeuy  it  costs  not  less  than  $6  to 
$7  per  ton  to  mine  it.  The  value  of  emery  coming  from  the  various 
mines  mentioned  is  $17  to  $19  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Smyrna,  with  the 
exception  of  that  mined  at  Kuluk,  which  costs  $13.50  per  ton  f .  o.  b. 
at  the  small  port  of  Kuluk,  situated  in  the  gulf  of  Mandalia.  The 
total  shipments  from  Turkey  per  annum  amount  to  20,000  tons 
and  7,000  tons  from  the  island  of  Naxos.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
foregoing  amount  is  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  40  per  eent 
to  all  other  European  markets.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1907,  that  shipped  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $196,854  in 
value. 

NEW  MINING  LAW. 
AMENDMENTS   CAUSE   ACTIVITY   IN    PLANS   FOR  DEVELOPMENT. 

Consul  M.  A.  Jewett,  of  Trebizond,  writes  that  a  new  mining  law 
for  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  promulgated  April  8,  1900,  which  is 
considered  an  improvement  over  previous  regulations,  and  has  stimu- 
lated mining  enterprises  in  Asia  Minor.  The  new  law  (a  transla- 
tion of  which  is  filed  for  public  reference  at  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures) provides  that: 

Mines  can  only  be  exploited  in  virtue  of  an  Imperial  order,  con- 
stituting a  concession,  which  may  be  granted  for  a  period  of  ninety- 
nine  years  with  privilege  of  renewal.  The  mining  concession  is 
classed  with  real  property,  and  is  subject  to  like  laws  in  regard  to  sale, 
transfer  and  inheritance,  tnxes  and  leiial  proceedings.  Litigations 
arising  therefrom  are  tried  by  the  ordinary  local  courts.  Foreign 
mining  stock  companies  must  have  the  sanction  of  the  Imperial 
government  before  obtaining  a  concession. 

Prospecting  permits  arc  granted  on  petitions,  accompanied  by  full 
details  as  to  the  mine  to  be  explored,  addressed  to  the  local  authori- 
ties who  issue  a  certificate  of  registration.  A  survey  and  technical 
report,  made  by  the  local  authorities,  is  sent  to  the  Administration  of 
Mines  and  Forests  which  issues  a  prospecting  permit,  within  four 
months,  if  the  conditions  are  according  to  law."  From  3  to  5  Turki^ 
liras  (lira,  $4.40)  is  charged  for  the  rcrristration  certificate  and  from 
5  to  15  liras  for  the  prospecting  permit.  The  prospecting  permit  is 
g"ood  for  one  year  and  may  be  renewed  once  for  the  same  period.    If 
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no  prospecting  is  done  within  six  months,  the  permit  may  be  an- 
nulled. As  much  as  2,000  tons  of  ore  may  be  removed  on  a  prospect- 
ing permit  on  payment  of  the  proportional  tax. 

GROUND   RENT,  OUTPUT   RECORD,   AND   OTHER   REGULATIONS. 

Special  regulations  are  formulated  for  the  use  of  powder  and  fuse. 
A  fine  of  from  100  to  1,000  Turkish  liras  is  imposed  upon  anyone 
who  shall  exploit  a  mine  without  a  permit  or  concession,  or  who  shall 
upon  a  prospecting  permit  extract  a  greater  amount  of  ore  than  is 
allowed  by  the  regulations.  A  fee  of  from  50  to  200  liras  is  charged 
for  the  concession,  according  to  the  richness  and  importance  of  the 
mine,  and  4  liras  for  a  placer  mine  or  like  property. 

Mines  are  subject  to  an  annual  ground  rent  of  10  piasters  (piaster, 
4.4  cents)  per  djerib  (about  2.5  acres)  and  a  proportional  tax  of  from 
1  to  5  per  cent  on  the  gross  product  of  mines  worked  by  pits  or 

falleries,  and  10  to  20  per  cent  on  the  value  of  minerals  obtained 
rom  placer  mines,  including  mineral  waters  and  petroleum,  ac(jord- 
ing  to  the  value  of  the  mine.  All  mines  are  bound  to  keep  a  daily 
register  of  its  workings  and  output,  and  the  register,  accounts,  und 
technical  works  are  subject  to  government  inspection  and  control. 
Annual  reports,  with  plans  and  maps,  must  be  furnished  to  the 
.  Administration  of  Mines  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  5  to  25  Turkish 
liras. 

A  concession  which  is  not  worked  before  two  years  from  the  date 
of  issue  (which  period  may  be  extended  six  months)  may  be  annulled, 
subject,  however,  to  appeal.  The  grantees  must  maintain  a  dis- 
pensary and  a  qualified  physician  at  the  mine,  and  they  are  held 
responsible  for  accidents  due  to  technical  negligence.  Six  months' 
notice  must  be  given  when  the  grantee  wishes  to  abandon  a  mine, 
and  suspension  of  work  for  one  year  is  presumptive  evidence  of 
abandonment  of  the  mine  and  may  lead  to  annulling  the  concession. 
If  a  mine  has  been  abandoned  or  the  concession  has  expired  or  has 
been  annulled  according  to  law,  the  mine  reverts  to  the  State  or  to  a 
new  grantee,  and  the  machinery,  etc.,  may  be  bought  by  the  govern- 
ment or  the  new  grantee  at  a  price  fixed  by  experts.  The  duration  of 
concessions  granted  under  the  old  law^  is  not  affected  by  the  new  law. 
The  present  regulations  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  applicable  shall 
apply  to  concessions  granted  under  previous  regulations. 

MINERAL   RESOURCES NEW    PROJECTS. 

Asia  Minor  is  rich  in  mineral  deposits,  which  have  been  developed 
but  little.  Iron,  copper,  coal,  petroleum,  silver,  manganese,  zinc,  and 
other  minerals  have  been  found  in  this  consular  district,  but  owing 
to  lack  of  capital,  absence  of  railways,  scarcity  of  fuel,  and  to  the 
unfavorable  mining  laws  and  regulations  little  mining  work  has  been 
accomplished. 

The  new  mining  law  has  given  a  fresh  impetus  to  mining  projects. 
Parties  with  a  view  to  the  future  are  trying  to  secure  good  mining 
properties.  In  the  Trebizond  province  alone  more  than  300  mining 
claims  have  been  registered  during  the  last  year.  The  natives  are 
quite  keen  on  the  subject  and  several  foreign  prospectors  and  mining 
engineers  have  recently  visited  this  district  with  a  view  to  business. 
The  usual  caution  w^hich  should  be  exercised  by  a  person  who  pro- 
poses to  invest  his  money  in  mines  in  any  country  should  be  no  less 
exercised  in  this  country. 
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BRITISH  INDIA. 
RAPID  GROWTH  OF   MANGANESK   MINING  AND   EFFECT  ON   TRADE. 

Consul  E.  H.  Dennison,  of  Bombay,  reports  that  the  great  boom 
in  the  manganese-ore  industry  of  India,  which  was  given  such  im- 
petus a  year  or  so  ago  by  the  closing  down  of  the  Eussian  mines, 
continues  to  show  an  immense  expansion,  until  at  the  present  moment 
India's  production  must  place  her  almost  at  the  top  of  the  manga- 
nese-producing countries  of  the  world.  The  consul  describes  the 
present  status  of  mining : 

The  industry  dates  back  to  1892,  when  valuable  deposits  were  dis- 
covered in  the  Vizagapatam  district  of  the  Madras  Presidency. 
Since  then  manganese  has  been  discovered  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  principal  sources  of  supply  at  present  are  Vizagapatam, 
Sandur,  and  the  Mysore  State  in  Southern  India,  the  Central  Prov- 
inces and  the  Jhabua  State  in  central  India.  The  best  ^ade  of  ore 
comes  from  the  Central  Provinces.  This  is  less  phosphoric  than  that 
of  Vizagapatam  and  much  more  largely  braunite,  and  while  the 
latter  is  often  cavernous,  porous,  and  pliable,  that  of  the  Central 
Provinces  is  almost  invariably  very  compact,  hard,  and  more  or  less 
crystalline. 

The  exports  of  manganese  ore  from  India  for  the  fiscal  year  1904-5 
was  141,058  tons;  for  1905-6,  354,197  tons  and  for  1906-7,  602,152 
tons.  A  large  part  of  these  exports  have  gone  direct  from  Bombay 
to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  the  amounts  for  the  foregoing  re- 
spective years  being  41,800,  96,710,  and  108,870  tons. 

The  word  mining  in  connection  with  this  industry  is  a  misnomer; 
quarrying  describes  it  better,  for  the  mines  are  mere  openings  or 
Quarries.  The  field  is  an  attractive  one  for  the  capitalist,  for  at 
tne  present  prices  the  industry  yields  a  handsome  pront  and  fortunes 
have  already  been  made  out  of  it.  Commercially  the  Indian  product 
ranks  high  and  will  always  command  a  certain  market  both  on  the 
Continent  and  in  America,  and  although  the  resumption  of  the 
Russian  output  may  influence  prices  adversely,  there  would  have  to 
be  a  considerable  recession  from  the  present  ones  to  render  the  indus- 
try unprofitable. 

The  Indian  trade  having  established  itself  and  the  steel  production 
of  the  world  being  ever  on  the  increase  there  is  little  fear  of  the 
industry  languishing.  Such  is  the  faith  of  the  ironmasters  in  the 
stability  of  Indian  mines  that  some  of  the  largest  iron  and  steel 
manufacturers  have  already  acquired  or  are  negotiating  for  the  pur- 
chase of  manganese  properties  in  this  country.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  which  takes  all  the  shipments  from 
Bombay  to  the  United  States,  has  purchased  a  large  deposit  of  ore  in 
the  Balaghat  district  of  the  Central  Provinces.  Another  property 
in  Mysore  has  been  purchased  by  a  large  German  firm. 

VARIOUS   ORES — REDUCING   PLANT STEAMSHIP   LINE. 

The  four  most  important  forms  in  which  manganese  ore  is  found 
in  India  are  "  braunite,"  ''  psilomelane,"  "  pyrolusite,"  and  "  man- 
ganite."     The  first  is  the  most   iniporttint  commercially  and,  with 
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"  psilomelane,"  forms  the  largest  bulk  of  the  ore  exported.  With 
a  reducing  plant  in  operation  m  the  country  the  future  of  the  Indian 
manganese  industry  would  indeed  be  a  bright  one.  The  ore  being 
exported  in  a  crude  state  necessitates  the  payment  for  freight  of 
large  sums  for  waste.  Bombay  would  be  the  proper  center  for  such 
an  establishment,  as  this  is  the  principal  port  for  the  trade,  and  its 
importance  as  a  manganese  shipping  center  is  likely  to  increase. 

As  pointed  out  in  a  previous  report,  advantage  could  be  taken  of 
this  trade  for  the  establishment  of  a  direct  line  of  steamers  between 
Bombay  and  the  United  States.  In  1904-5  eight  ships  left  Bombay, 
bound  direct  for  the  United  States,  with  manganese  ore,  and  in  each 
of  the  following  years  eighteen  ships  sailed  direct.  There  is  no  more 
opportune  time  than  the  present  for  our  exporters  to  get  together 
under  some  kind  of  an  agreement  in  regard  to  their  shipments  to 
Bombay,  where  suflScient  cargoes  could  be  obtained  to  enable  ships  to 
come  straight  through  to  this  port. 

Even  at  present  enough  merchandise  is  imported  into  Bombay  to 
warrant  the  establishment  of  a  line  at  once  it  these  shipments  could 
only  be  given  at  stated  periods  to  a  certain  line  of  steamers  to  be 
agreed  upon.  A  return  carffo  of  manganese  ore  could  be  obtained 
for  every  ship  America  could  send  to  this  port.  Although  the  trade 
statistics  do  not  credit  the  United  States  with  nearly  the  correct 
amount  of  her  trade  with  Bombay,  as  merchandise  often  loses  its 
nationality  by  transshipment,  nevertheless  the  trade  is  not  what  it 
should  or  could  be,  for  an  intelligent  and  serious  effort  to  enter  this 
market  has  resulted  in  great  success  to  the  few  of  our  manufacturers 
who  have  attempted  it. 

CHILE. 
ENORMOUS   PROFITS  IJEALIZED  FROM    THE  NrfRATE   MINES. 

Consul  A.  A.  Winslow,  of  Valparaiso,  in  reporting  that  the  nitrate 
combine  of  Chile  is  one  of  the  most  complete  trusts  in  existence,  fur- 
nishes the  following  statement  of  its  present  operations: 

It  absolutely  controls  the  output  of  nitrate  and  its  principal  by- 
products. All  the  nitrate  companies  are  in  the  combine,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  each  plant  is  fixed,  so  there  is  no  overproduction.  The 
combine  also  fixes  the  price,  which  is  all  that  the  market  will  stand. 
The  year  1906  was  a  record  breaker  for  the  nitrate  interest  in  this 
country,  showing  an  increase  in  the  value  of  nitrate  exported  of 
$12,006,836  United  States  currency  over  1905,  or  any  previous  year, 
reaching  the  enormous  sum  of  $79,320,710,  or  more  than  80  per  cent 
of  the  total  exports  of  Chile  for  that  year.    The  value  of  nitrate  ex- 

Eorted  has  nearly  doubled  since  1900,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table 
elow,  while  the  quantity  has  only  increased  a  little  more  than  21 
per  cent  during  the  intervening  time.  The  total  export  for  the  seven 
j^ears  amounted  to  104,632,588  metric  quintals,  of  220.46  pounds. 
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which  was  valued  at  $386,227,057  United  States  currency,  as  shown 
by  the  following  table : 


Year. 


Value. 


1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903., 
1904., 


Metric 
quintals. 


14,0)59.654  $40,148,981 
12,919,579  43,383,947 
13,305,975  46,138,461 
14,527,670  51,965,475 
14,861,900  i  58,585,609 


Metric 
quintals. 


Value. 


1905 
1906 


16,689.760  i  867.313,874 
17,668,050  !     79,320,710 


Total I    104.632,588  i  386,867,a57 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE   NITRATE  COMBINE. 

The  Government  of  Chile  has  for  several  years  received  from  20  to 
50  per  cent  more  from  the  export  duty  levied  on  nitrate  than  it  has 
received  from  its  import  duties,  having  received  during  the  year  1906 
the  sum  of  $10,306,M5  from  this  source.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen  what 
a  hold  this  industry  has  on  the  country  and  what  it  means  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  influence  of  the  nitrate  combine  is  felt  on  every  hand, 
and  is  in  a  position  largely  to  control  the  policies  of  the  Government. 
The  nitrate  deposits  are  almost  inexhaustible,  and  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  what  it  may  lead  to  fifty  years  hence,  since,  as  matters  are 
now  managed,  something  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  business  actu- 
ally done  IS  profit,  so  that  of  the  $79,320,710  exported  during  1906 
more  than  $39,660,355  was  net  profit,  on  a  capital  actually  invested  of 
much  less  than  the  profits  for  one  year. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1907  there  was  an  increase  of  735,959 
metric  quintals  exported,  and  it  is  expected  the  last  half  of  the  year 
will  show  a  greater  increase,  while  for  1908  great  things  are  looked 
for  from  this  industrv. 

The  United  States  fs  taking  a  constantly  increasing  proportion,  in 

1905  the  amount  being  about  20  per  cent  of  the  output,  while  for 

1906  it  came  nearer  25  per  cent.     England  consumes  nearly  one-half 
the  output,  Germany  coming  next. 

At  the  beginning  of  1907  there  were  121  nitrate  works  in  Chile. 
These  were  provided  almost  exclusively  with  machinery  made  in 
Europe,  England  taking  the  lead.  Several  new  deposits  are  being 
opened  under  the  direction  of  the  combine. 

COPPER  PRODUCTION  SHOWS  RAPID  INCREASE GOLD  DREDGING. 

Consul  AVinslow  also  states  that  <j:reater  activity  has  been  shown  bv 
the  mining  interests  of  Chile  during  (lie  first  six  months  of  1907  than 
for  the  same  ])eriod  for  several  years,  as  the  following  indicates: 

This  is  particularly  true  in  copper  mining,  the  exports  showing  a 
gain  of  2,000  tons  during  that  time  over  the  same  period  of  1906.  It 
IS  thought  the  last  half  of  1907  will  show  much  better  in  exports 
because  of  the  general  interest  in  mining.  So  far  during  1907  sev- 
eral rich  discoveries  in  silver  and  copper  properties  have  been  made 
in  the  Coquimbo,  Atacama,  and  Antofagasta  districts.  The  rapid 
advance  of  these  districts  is  only  delayed  for  lack  of  better  transporta- 
tion facilities.  Some  of  the  newly  reported  discoveries  are  said  to  be 
fabulously  rich,  yielding  as  high  as  60  and  70  per  cent  of  silver,  while 
others  are  said  to  yield  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  copper.  The  gold 
fields  of  southern  Chile  so  far  have  not  proven  to  be  very  rich,  out- 
side of  now  and  then  a  pocket.     Tlie  yield  for  the  first  six  months  of 

1907  barely  covered  the  expenses  of  working  the  dredges,  by  which 
Jiieans  nearly  all  the  muVmg  \^  dow^  in  that  district. 
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RUSSIA. 
DE\1:L0P3IENT  of  iron  industry — ^INCREASING  COAL  OUTPUT. 

The  following  information  regarding  the  metals  and  minerals  of 
Sussia  was  transmitted  by  Consul  T.  E.  Heenan,  of  Odessa : 

It  is  most  interesting  to  take  cognizance  of  the  advance  of  metal- 
lurgy in  south  Russia.  It  is  barely  forty  years  ago  when,  apai-t  from 
what  iron  could  be  brought  from  Poland  or  from  the  Ural,  every  little 
scrap  of  iron,  from  the  biggest  rail  down  to  the  smallest  nail,  was  im- 
ported from  abroad.  The  progress  made  within  the  last  decade  is 
such  that  during  the  present  troubled  times,  when  the  demand  here 
is  reduced,  it  has  not  only  become  necessary,  but  also  possible,  with  a 
very  moderate  profit,  it  is  true,  to  export  shiploads  of  rails  to  such  for- 
eign countries,  including  even  England,  which  are  themselves  great 
producers  of  iron.  The  quantities  of  iron  ore  possible  to  be  mined  in 
south  Bussia  are  so  great  that  after  supplying  the  wants  of  local 
metallurgy  a  large  margin  of  both  iron  and  manganese  ore  is  left 
over  to  be  thrown  into  the  world's  market.  This  is  not  a  mere  tem- 
porary condition  of  affairs,  and  when  order  and  confidence  shall  be 
restored  and  more  capital  drawn  into  mining  the  ore  output  will 
greatly  increase. 

The  imports  into  Russia  of  "  Lake  "  copper  from  the  United  States 
in  1905  amounted  to  7,476  short  tons,  but  m  1906  to  only  2,262  short 
tons.  This  was  attributed  to  a  growing  demand  for  that  copper  at 
home.  The  general  dearth  of  copper  and  the  traditional  wealth  of 
some  old  Russian  copper  mines,  abandoned  when  labor  became  high- 
priced,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  enterprising  minds,  and  the 
next  twelvemonth  will  probably  show  to  what  extent  Russia  can  par- 
ticipate in  the  world's  supply  of  copper. 

RECORD  YEAR  FOR  PRODUCTION  OF  COAL. 

From  particulars  in  possession  of  the  Council  of  the  Conference 
of  South  Russian  Coal  Operators,  it  appears  that  the  output  of  soft 
coal  in  south  Russia  during  1906  attained  14,154,120  short  tons, 
against  12,614,580  short  tons  in  1905,  and  of  anthracite  1,894^20 
short  tons,  against  1,712,160  short  tons  in  1905,  the  total  outpiit  for 
1900  showing  it  to  be  the  record  year.  The  railroads  of  the  Donetz 
coal  field,  which  were  only  able  in  1905  to  carry  8,717,940  short  tons, 
in  1906  carried  11,321,280  short  tons.  Owing  to  this  increased  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  railroads  the  reserve  stock  of  coal  at  the  mines 
decreased  from  1,150,920  short  tons  at  the  end  of  1905  to  1,026,000 
short  tons  at  the  end  of  1906.  This  activity  is  a  part  of  the  gradual 
improvement  of  the  entire  mining  industry  here  after  the  troubles 
of  1905,  and  it  may  be  partly  due  to  the  insufficiency  in  the  market 
of  naphtha  and  the  consequent  chanf^e  of  sonic  concerns  from  liquid 
to  solid  fuel.  The  manufacture  or  coke,  used  almost  exclusively 
by  metallurgy,  which  in  1906  could  not  fully  recover  from  the  shock 
of  1905,  attamed  only  1,678,140  short  tons,  against  1,855,440  tons  in 
1905.  The  number  of  employees  used  to  produce  all  this  fuel  was 
87,063,  against  8:5,^83  in  n>05. 
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JAPAN. 
COPPER  PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORTATION   IS  HEAVILY  INCREASING. 

Keferring  to  the  export  of  copper  from  Japan,  Consul-General 

H.  B.  Miller,  of  Yokohama,  furnishes  the  following  statistics  from 

an  Osaka  paper: 

The  total  shipments  of  copper  last  year  compared  with  the  two 
previous  years  were  as  follows : 


Year. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1904 

46,537,509 
45,386,809 
75,481,152 

S6, 453, 000 

1905 

8,034,000 

1906 

12,502,000 

The  largest  exportations  last  vear  were  from  Kobe,  which  port 
handled  45,122,156  pounds,  of  which  17,935,030  went  to  Hongkong, 
6,515,130  to  China,  and  1,181,044  to  the  United  States,  while  the 
balance  went  to  European  countries.  Since  the  demand  of  the 
Chinese  Government  ceased,  the  copper  trade  in  Osaka  has  been 
almost  completely  transferred  to  Kobe,  on  acount  of  the  great  activity 
in  the  shipment  to  Europe.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  ship- 
ments to  Europe  this  year,  and  up  to  the  end  of  July  the  value  ex- 
ported from  Kobe  amounted  to  $6,654,000. 

PRODUCTION    OF    ANTI^IONY. 

Concerning  the  production  of  antimony  in  Japan,  Consul-General 
Miller  states  that  it  centers  around  Osaka  and  Kobe,  but  is  a  declining 
business.    He  adds: 

The  largest  production  in  recent  years  was  in  1896,  about  1,300 
tons,  valued  at  $115,000.  The  amount  diminished  annually  until 
1905,  when  it  was  less  than  300  tons,  valued  at  about  $45,000.  Anti- 
mony is  produced  in  China.  In  recent  years  ores  have  been  imported 
chiefly  from  China,  refined  in  Japan,  and  reexported.  The  1906  im- 
ports were  valued  at  $57,680  and  the  exports  at  $102,680. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 
DIAMONDS  TO  KK  FKEE  FKOM  EXPORT  TAX. 

In  his  annual  report  on  the  trade  and  industries  of  Cape  Colony 
Consul-General  J.  (x.  Lay  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  a  movement  on  foot  there  to  levv  a  10  per  cent  export  tax  on 
uncut  diamonds  in  order  to  promote  a  diamond-cutting  industry  in 
South  Africa,  and  that  such  an  industry,  if  established,  would  prob- 
ably injure  the  diamond-cuttin<r  industry  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Lav  now  adds : 

ft 

Our  lapidai'ies  need  liave  no  fear  for  tlie  present  that  diamonds 
will  be  cut  here  instead  of  in  the  United  States,  as  the  prime  minister 
of  Cape  Colony  stated  enii)hatically  in  l^irlianient  on  September  10 
that  the  (juestion  of  diamond  cuttinfr  has  been  carefully  investigated, 
but  so  far  the  (jovernment  does  not  see  its  way  clear  to  levy  an  export 
tax  on  diamonds. 
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COAL  TRADE. 

EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 
HIGH    PRICES    AND    HEAVY    DEMAND OPENING    FOR    AMERICAN    PRODUCT. 

In  the  following  report  from  Bergen,  Consul  F.  S.  S.  Johnson  tells 
of  the  demand  and  high  prices  for  coal,  not  only  in  Norway,  but  in 
all  Europe: 

At  the  present  time  when  there  is  a  steady  and  constant  demand 
for  coals  in  Europe  there  is  a  scarcity  throughout  Europe;  prices 
have  been  advanced;  England  is  unable  to  meet  the  demands  from 
the  Continent;  and  several  European  countries  are  now  looking  to 
other  coal-producing  countries  for  their  winter  supply.  The  ques- 
tion therefore  arises,  AVhy  should  not  this  trade  be  turned  to  Ameri- 
can account?  Where  there  is  a  demand  there  is  a  market;  scarcity 
and  inability  to  fill  orders  have  made  this  demand,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  tne  fuel  of  the  United  States  is  now  at  hand. 

The  increase  in  price  of  coals  in  England  is  ascribed  to  various 
causes.  It  has  been  stated  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
advance  is  that  many' railroad  companies  are  unable  to  find  sufficient 
cars  to  carry  to  the  consumers  the  output  of  the  collieries.  This 
statement  is  ridiculed  by  the  railroad  companies.  The  exceptionally 
cold  weather  during  the  past  few  months  and  the  great  consump- 
tion of  coals  by  the  manufactories  are  doubtless  contributory  causes 
to  the  advance. 

The  Nottingham  (England)  colliery  proprietors  advanced  prices  1 
shilling  (24  cents)  on  September  11.  This  makes  the  second  in  a 
fortnight.  Leading  colliery  owners  in  the  Cardiff  district  are  booked 
well  ahead.  In  Leeds  the  September  advance  has  been  made  without 
there  having  been  any  summer  reduction.  To  the  97  cents  advance 
already  made  there  will  be  added  another  73  or  97  cents  before  next 
summer.  In  many  cases  industrial  firms  will  be  working  at  a  loss 
owing  to  the  high  coal  prices.  During  the  past  twelve  months  house 
coal  has  advanced  97  cents  at  Bradford,  while  at  Newcastle  the  lack 
of  ships  is  preventing  Northumberland  and  Durham  coal  trade  from 
participating  in  the  boom. 

RATE  ADVANCES  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

Coals  in  France  are  much  higher  than  elsewhere.  Within  two  days 
recently  good  domestic  coal  advanced  from  50  cents  to  68  cents  per 
100  kilos  (220.46  pounds).  The  principal  Italian  markets  for  coals 
are  Naples  and  Genoa,  where  the  prices  of  Welsh  coal  are  $7.70  to 
$8.10  per  Italian  ton,  and  anthracite  coals  are  from  $10.15  to  $11.35. 
The  prices  of  both  kinds  have  increased  gradually  by  about  $2.03  per 
ton  since  the  beginning  of  last  winter.  In  Russia  the  price  of  coals 
has  risen  steadily  since  May  from  $4.45  to  $5.20  per  ton  and  is  likely 
to  so  still  higher.  In  Austria-Hungary  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
coal,  owing  to  industrial  activity  and  lack  of  labor  at  the  mines. 
Prices  have  risen  25  per  cent  in  the  last  twelve  months  and  the 
scarcity  is  likely  to  continue. 

Although  coal  production  in  Germany  is  at  present  at  high-water 
mark,  prices  maintain  a  high  level  owing  to  the  immense  demand. 
The  Prussian  state  mines  in  Silesia  only  recently  decided  to  raise 
the  rates  for  certain  qualities.    In  April  the  ^rie^  ol  e,c>^  x^^'sfc  \:t<5fKv 
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36  to  48  cents  above  the  previous  rates.  In  the  last  three  months  no 
fluctuations  have  occurred.  In  Switzerland,  since  June,  French  coal 
has  risen  8  per  cent,  while  German  coal  is  10  per  cent  dearer  than 
in  July,  and  a  20  per  cent  rise  was  predicted  from  the  beginning  of 
October.  Swiss  agents  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  rush  of  orders. 
Swiss  prices  are  about  $1.12  per  100  kilos.  In  Norway  last  year  steam 
coal  was  $4.14  and  house  coal  $5.11.  They  are  now  $5.84  and  $6.45, 
respectively.  Winter  prices  will  be  considerably  higher.  Merchants 
are  inquirmg  in  other  markets  for  coal. 

BRITISH  COAL  EXPORTS. 
THE  HUMBER  RIVER  PORTS  BLOCKED  BY  THE  DEMAND. 

Consul  Walter  C.  Hamm  writes  that  Hull  is  ^ving  a  significant 
illustration  of  the  prevailing  demand  in  Great  Britain  lor  coal.  The 
river  Humber  along  the  front  of  the  city  of  Hull  is  crowded  with 
steamers  waiting  their  turn  to  load  coal  at  the  docks.  Such  a  sight 
has  never  been  witnessed  in  the  port  before,  and  the  block  in  the  docks 
is  greater  than  ever.  In  some  cases  steamers  have  had  to  wait  a 
week  and  ten  days  before  they  could  get  their  cargoes,  and  the  cost 
in  demurrage  is  very  serious  for  all  concerned.  Day  and  night,  Sun- 
day and  week  days,  the  work  of  coaling  at  the  docks  goes  on.  The 
fresh  coal  fields  in  South  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  look  to  the 
Humber  as  a  natural  outlet  for  their  coal  to  places  abroad.  Besides 
this,  there  is  the  steady  normal  increase  in  demand  and  the  shorter 
supplies  from  Continental  sources.  At  the  present  time  the  entry 
into  Hull  is  enormous,  the  total  entry  for  coal  in  one  month  exceeding 
by  153,408  tons  the  entry  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

A  similar  situation  prevails  at  Goole  and  Grimsby,  the  two  nearby 
ports  on  the  Humber  River.  At  Goole  in  three  years  the  export  of 
coal  has  doubled.  Judging  from  present  indications  the  coal  ship- 
ments from  Hull,  Grimsby,  and  Goole  during  1907  will  approach, 
if  they  do  not  exceed,  10,000,000  tons. 

There  are  several  causes  for  this  great  boom  in  coal  shipments. 
One  is  the  opening  of  new  colliei'ies  in  South  Yorkshire  and  Derby- 
shire, and  the  consequent  increased  mining  of  coal.  Another  reason 
is  the  wider  recognition  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Humber  River 
for  coal  shipments.  The  demand  is  explained  by  the  failure  of  the 
AVestphalian  coal  supplies,  the  great  expansion  in  manufacturing,  and 
the  German  Government's  desire  to  store  away  huge  supplies  of  coal. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  coal  goes  to  Germany,  although  Holland  is 
taking  greater  quantities  than  ever,  while  shipments  go  to  every 
continent  on  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

How  long  the  boom  will  hut  is  uncertain.  The  shipments  have 
been  steadily  increasing  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  the  demand  shows 
no  sign  of  abating.  Some  of  the  increase  will  doubtless  be  permanent 
as  it  will  be  certain  to  call  attention  to  the  Humber  River  ports  as 
convenient  points  for  coal  shipments. 


BRITISH  INDIA. 
EXTENSIVE    DEPOSITS    EOl  ND   IN    ASSAM. 

The  Geological  Survev  of  India  has  made  a  valuable  and  interest- 
ing  report  on  the  coal  fields  of  eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  from 
which  Consul-General  ^N .  IS..  ^\ci\v^^\^  c^l  Q;^^M\Xsi.^  's.Ns.vMiiarizes : 
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The  coal  levies  are  on  the  northwestern  face  of  the  Eastern  Naga 
Hills,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  know^n  for  years.  The  coal 
measures  extend  along  a  distance  of  about  110  miles,  but  are  exposed 
only  where  the  river  valleys  have  cut  into  the  deposits.  Some  of  the 
seams  are  very  thick.  The  best  mines,  so  far  as  developed,  have  been 
leased  by  the  Assam  Railways  and  Trading  Company,  which  con- 
trols a  railroad  from  the  Brahmaputra  River  to  the  mines.  This 
company  mined  277,000  tons  of  coal  last  year,  which  found  a  ready 
and  remunerative  market.  It  is  believed  that  the  new  line  of  rail- 
way from  Upper  Assam  to  the  port  of  Chittagong  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  output  of  coal  during  this  year,  because  of  the  demand  of 
the  railroad  itself  and  the  requirements  of  the  extensive  tea  planta- 
tions through  which  the  road  runs.  The  coal  is  of  good  quality,  and 
but  for  the  distance  from  Calcutta  it  would  doubtless  become  a  strong 
competitor  of  the  Bengal  mines,  which  now  supply  the  Calcutta 
demand. 

Coal  of  varied  quality  has  been  discovered  in  the  Garo  Hills,  and 
the  area  of  the  measures  is  estimated  by  the  Geological  Survey  to  be 
about  50  square  miles,  but  it  is  thought  that  for  the  present,  at  least, 
these  deposits  w^ill  not  be  worked  to  any  considerable  extent. 

The  coal  in  the  Ivashia  Hills  is  of  more  regular  quality,  and  has 
been  mined  in  a  primitive  way  for  years  and  was  marketed  in  Shil- 
long.  The  area  of  these  measures  is  small.  The  largest  deposits  in 
the  Kashia  Hills  are  in  the  Cherrapunji  District.  The  Geological 
Survey  estimates  the  deposits  here  at  1,200,000  tons  of  high-grade 
coal,  but  owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  measures  it  will  be  expensive 
to  transport  the  coal  to  market,  and  this  fact  will  no  doubt  delay  the 
development  of  these  otherwise  valuable  deposits  of  coal. 

Deposits  of  good  coal  have  also  been  discovered  near  the  Shillong 
Gauhati  road  which  will  in  time  be  developed  and  become  valuable 
properties.  But  at  present  the  coal  fields  of  Assam  are  lying  com- 
paratively untouched,  and  will  probably  continue  so  until  the  widen- 
ing of  civilization  and  the  extension  of  industries  create  a  demand 
for  the  coal,  and  then  some  of  the  greatest  coal  mines  of  the  Orient 
will  be  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 


TRANSPORTATION. 

WORLD'S  RAILWAY  SYSTEMS. 

ARGENTINA. 
RAPID  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

In  stating  that  the  year  1906  was  an  exceptionally  prosperous  one 
for  the  railways  of  the  Argentine  Republic  Vice-Consul-General 
Otto  Hollander  concludes  that  no  better  illustration  of  its  national 
progress  could  be  had  than  the  rapid  development  of  these  highways. 
He  traces  their  growth  in  the  following  report  from  Buenos  Aires : 

In  the  year  1880  there  were  but  2,516  kilometers'  (kilometer=0.62 
of  a  mile)  of  railways,  and  the  total  amount  of  freight  handled 
amounted  to  only  660,905  tons,  while  in  1906  there  were  19,793  kilo- 
meters and  the  total  amount  of  freight  handled  was  26,000,000  tons. 
The  total  capital  invested  in  1880  was  only  $40,000,000,  while  in  1906 
it  was  $645,000,000,  there  having  been  over  $600,000,000  expended  on 
railroads  during  that  period.  Most  of  this  has  been  invested  by 
English  capitalists  and  some  by  French  capitalists,  but  other  nations 
are  now  also  realizing  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  invest- 
ments in  this  country,  and  two  valuable  concessions  for  new  railroads 
have  been  granted  this  year  to  some  French-Belgian  capitalists. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  22  railroad  companies  established  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,  of  which  18  are  English,  with  head  offices  in 
London,  1  a  French  company,  and  3  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Argentine  Government.  The  majority  of  the  roads — 19,347  kilo- 
meters— are  single  track,  and  only  446  kilometers  are  double  track. 
Three  different  gages  are  used  on  these  lines,  namely,  1  meter, 
1.435  meter,  and  1.676  meter  (meter =39.37  inches).  Eight  lines, 
with  12,444  kilometers,  use  the  last;  four,  with  1,806  kilometers,  the 
medium ;  and  ten,  with  5,542  kilometers,  the  narrowest  gage. 

CONTROL  OF  PRIVATE  LINES. 

The  private  railway  companies  operate  their  lines  under  a  charter 
from  the  Government  for  an  indefinite  period  with  no  further  restric- 
tion than  an  obligation  to  submit  to  the  Government  from  time  to 
time  an  exact  statement  of  their  operations  and  schedule  of  tariffs. 
Any  proposed  change  in  the  passenger  or  freight  rates  must  also  be 
submitted,  and  can  not  go  into  effect  until  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  obtained. 

Any  change  of  management  or  ownership  must  likewise  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Government,  and  the  railway  division  of  tne 
department  of  public  works  exercises  a  strict  vigilance  and  control 
over  all  the  lines.  So  effective  is  this  control  of  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment that  a  combine  of  the  railways  is  practically  impossible,  and 
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although  the  shareholders  of  one  company  may  sell  out  to  another 
if  they  see  fit  to  do  so  the  management  and  ownership  can  not  be 
transferred  unless  the  Government  allows  it.  Some  time  ago  two  of 
the  largest  companies  agreed  to  combine  under  one  management,  and 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  were  completed  in  London.  The 
Argentine  Government,  however,  refused  to  approve  the  transfer,  as 
the  lines  had  been  competing  ones,  running  almost  parallel  with  each 
other,  and  the  Government  considered  that  such  a  combine  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  country  at  large.  The  result  is 
that  although  these  two  companies  are  practicafly  owned  by  the 
same  shareholders  now  and  considered  as  one  company  in  London 
they  are  obliged  to  be  run  as  two  distinct  companies  m  this  country. 

The  Argentine  Government  has,  however,  aflForded  private  railway 
companies  every  possible  facility,  such  as  exemption  from  taxes  for 
a  number  of  years,  exemption  from  duties  on  all  material  required 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  roads,  etc.,  and  the  new 
concessions  recently  granted  include  some  of  these  privileges. 

EXTENSION    OF   LINES. 

Nearly  all  the  railway  companies  are  at  the  present  time  extending 
their  lines,  some  5,400  kilometers  being  in  course  of  construction,  of 
which  4,300  are  being  built  by  private  companies  and  1,100  by  the 
Government.  The  company  extensions  are  mostly  in  the  provinces 
of  Buenos  Aires,  Cordoba,  Mendoza,  San  Luis,  and  Santa  Fe,  and 
in  the  territories  of  the  Pampa  and  the  Chaco,  while  the  Govern- 
ment is  extending  its  line  to  the  frontier  of  Bolivia,  which  latter  road 
will  undoubtedly  divert  a  good  deal  of  Bolivia's  trade  from  Chilean 
to  Argentine  ports. 

Three  valuable  concessions  were  granted  last  year  to  private  cor- 
porations, viz.  General  Railway  Company  of  Buenos  Aires,  for  3,000 
kilometers;  Rosario  and  Pointe  Belgrano  Company,  for  800  kilo- 
meters; and  Midland  Railway  Company,  for  520  kilometers.  The 
first  two  of  these  are  to  French-Belgian  companies  and  the  latter  to  an 
English  company.  Under  their  concession  the  General  Railway  Com- 
pany is  obliged  to  construct  at  least  300  kilometers  per  year,  thus 
completing  the  entire  road  in  ten  years.  Although  the  development 
of  the  railroads  has  been  rapid  and  the  mileage  of  rails  is  consider- 
able, it  covers  as  yet  but  a  small  portion  of  the  total  area  of  the 
country,  which  comprises  2,950,520  square  kilometers  (1,139,196 
square  miles),  and  there  is  ample  room  for  further  roads. 

TRANSPORTATION   FOR   PATAGONIA    AND   SOUTHERN    PROVINCES. 

While  the  cereal  belt,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Aires, 
Entre  Rios,  and  Cordoba,  is  now  fairly  well  provided  with  rail- 
ways, there  are  other  provinces  that  are  badly  handicapped  for  lack 
of  the  proper  means  of  transportation,  especially  the  southern  prov- 
inces. Thus  the  territories  of  the  Rio  Negro,  Chubut,  and  Santa 
Cruz,  as  well  as  Patagonia,  to  which  the  Argentine  Government  has 
of  late  given  a  good  deal  of  attention,  have  up  to  a  year  ago  been 
entirely  dependent  for  their  freight  and  mail  on  the  few  Government 
transports  that  called  there  from  time  to  time.  The  Hamburg  South 
American  Steamship  Company,  however,  some  time  ago  started  a 
regular  monthly  service  to  the  southern  ports,  and  the  trade  of  this 
line  increased  so  rapidly  that  they  are  now  running  a  regular  fort- 
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nightly  service  from  Buenos  Aires  to  all  ports  south  as  far  as  Pata- 
gonia. They  have  now  five  steamers  in  this  service,  which  run  under 
the  Argentine  flag. 

The  scarcity  dt  the  population  of  some  of  the  provinces  and  the 
density  per  capita,  which  is  only  1,702  per  square  kilometer,  renders 
capitalists  naturally  reluctant  to  invest  in  enterprises  which  may  not 
pay  any  dividends  for  the  first  few  years,  but  if  the  immi^ation  con- 
tinues to  increase  as  it  has  during  the  last  ten  years  this  difficulty  will 
be  rapidly  overcome. 

The  statements  furnished  herewith  show  the  total  amount  of  capital 
invested  by  each  company ;  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  since  the 
year  1880;  the  dividends  paid  by  the  different  companies  and  the 
interest  received  on  the  capital  invested;  the  total  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures and  profits  or  losses;  a  comparative  table  of  the  area, 
population,  and  mileage  of  railways  of  the  different  provinces  and 
territories;  a  well-known  railway  magnate's  opinion  of  this  country, 
and  the  official  railway  map  issued  by  the  Argentine  Government. 
[These  are  all  filed  for  public  reference  with  the  Bureau  of  Manufac- 
tures.] 

RUSSIA. 
PROGRESS   SHOWN   DESPITE   UNFAVORABLE   CONDITIONS. 

Consul  T.  E.  Heenan,  of  Odessa,  writes  that  in  a  country  so  pre- 
eminently continental  as  Russia,  where  most  of  the  principal  rivers 
abound  in  rapids  that  present  almost  insuperable  difficulties  to  navi- 
gation, the  railroad  system  gains  a  position  of  importance  far  beyond 
that  occupied  in  other  countries.     The  consul  continues : 

In  the  matter  of  provisioning  the  vast  provinces  visited  by  the 
complete  failure  of  crops,  the  whole  weight  of  the  task  naturally  fell 
upon  the  railroads,  and  great  was  the  fear  entertained  that  they 
would  not  be  equal  to  this  extraordinary  effort — all  the  more  so  since 
much  of  the  rolling  stock  was  still  out  of  repair  after  the  work  it  had 
been  called  to  perform  during  the  Japanese  war.  The  railways,  how- 
ever, acquitted  themselves  of  this  work  far  better  than  could  have  been 
anticipated. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  her  railways,  Russia  has,  even 
during  the  war  and  times  of  trouble,  distress,  and  scarcity  of  funds, 
continued  to  enlarge  the  mileage.  The  latest  additions  embrace  eight 
new  roads,  with  2,123  mileage.  Furthermore,  284  miles  of  second 
lines  were  laid  on  present  roads,  and  a  road  to  go  around  Moscow  was 
energetically  pushed.  A  great  deal  of  work  still  remains  to  be  done 
even  in  connection  with  the  existing  railroads.  There  is  an  urgent 
necessity  for  increasing  the  rolling  stock,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of 
which  there  was  again  great  inconvenience  experienced  at  Odessa 
while  bringing  the  grain  down  for  shipment.  This  want  of  cars 
became  particularly  keenly  felt  when  the  rolling  stock  was  requisi- 
tioned from  all  sides  for  the  caniage  of  the  grain  to  the  famine 
districts. 

FAVOKAHLE  SHOWING  OF  SOU  IIIWESTERX  RAlEROADS. 

Odessa  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  group  of  Government  rail- 
ways which  have  been  combined  under  the  joint  appellation  "  South- 
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western  Ilailroa.ds."  This  network  of  roads  embodies  about  one- 
eighth  of  all  the  Government-owned  railways  in  Russia,  and,  owing  to 
its  position,  is  of  prime  importance.  The  traffic  and  revenue  returns 
for  these  lines  show  an  increase  in  the  gross  receipts,  which  were 
$28,882,000  in  1905  and  $35,177,000  in  190G.  The  roads  carried 
9,564,000  passengers  in  1905  and  10,827,000  in  1906.  This  increase  is 
quite  exceptional,  as  the  average  annual  increase  amounts  to  about 
400,000  passengers,  and  the  population  of  Odessa  is  somewhat  less 
than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  These  roads  carried  154,008  short  tons 
of  baggage  in  1905  and  174,942  short  tons  in  1906.  The  freight 
traffic  amounted  to  12,744,000  short  tons  in  1905,  against  17,208,000 
short  tons  in  1906.  The  working  expenses  were  $17,213,875  in  1905 
and  $21,155,170  in  1906. 

The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  expenditure  is  attributable  to 
an  advance  in  wages  to  the  employees  and  the  workmen  along  the 
line,  to  additions  and  repairs  to  the  rolling  stock,  and  to  the  repair- 
ing and  rebuilding  of  that  which  had  been  wrecked,  burned,  and 
destroyed  during  the  riots  in  Odessa  in  June,  1905. 

All  the  foregoing  taken  together  is  declared  to  present,  in  spite  of 
the  large  expenditure,  an  unusually  favorable  working  account  for 
this  network  for  1906,  and  the  net  returns  for  the  year  1906  of  $14,- 
022,420  stand  next  to  those  for  1903  of  $16,222,500  and  for  1902  of 
$15,862,000.  This  shows  that  the  use  of  railroads  is  in  growing  favor, 
and  that  the  volume  of  it  can  increase  even  under  unpropitious 
circumstances. 

TRANS-SIBERIAN  TRAVEL. 
PRESENT   FACILITIES    BETWEEN    VLAI)IV()S1T)K    AND    MOSCOW. 

Consul-General  Charles  Denby,  in  writing  from  Shanghai,  says 
that  the  journey  by  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  has  been  so  fre- 
quently reported  upon  recently  that  no  report  in  great  detail  appears 
justifiable. 

There  are  three  through  trains  between  Vladivostok  and  Moscow, 
leaving  Vladivostok  on  Sunday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday  at  7  o'clock 
p.  m.  and  arriving  at  Moscow  eleven  days,  eleven  hours,  and  forty- 
three  minutes  later.  The  trains  of  Sunday  and  Thursday  are  those  of 
the  Russian  Railway  Administration.  The  Tuesday  trains  are  run  by 
the  International  Sleeping  Car  Company  and  it  is  by  the  latter  that 
most  foreign  travelers  make  the  journey.  From  Moscow  to  Vladi- 
vostok the  trains  leave  Sunday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  at  11.45 
p.  m.  and  arrive  at  Vladivostok  eleven  days,  four  hours,  and  fifty-nine 
minutes  thereafter,  the  composition  of  the  trains  being  as  above,  the 
Wednesday  train  being  that  of  the  International  Company. 

Connection  is  made  at  Vladivostok  by  steamers  to  Shanghai  and 
to  Tsuruga,  Japan,  leaving  for  Tsuruga  from  Vladivostok  every 
Wednesday  at  2  p.  m.  and  leaving  for  Shanghai  every  Saturday  at 
4  p.  m.  There  are  occasional  steamers  which  connect  with  both  of 
the  foregoing  ports.  Ports  in  China  may  also  be  reached  by  leaving 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  at  Harbin  and  proceeding  by  rail  across 
the  Russian  and  Japanese  lines  in  Manchuria  which  connect  with  the 
Chinese  lines  and  afford  direct  routes  to  Tientsin  and  Peking,  and 
thence  by  the  Belgian  Railroad  to  Hankow.    This  route  is,  however, 
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inconvenient  by  reason  of  'frequent  changes  of  cars  and  by  imperfect 
organization  or  the  raihroad  traffic. 

TRAINS    COMFORTABLE,    THOUGH    SLOW,    MAKING    MANY    STOPS. 

The  trains  are  in  general  comfortable  and  sufficiently  well  kept. 
The  food  is  quite  sufficient.  The  speed  is  very  slow,  however,  and  the 
stops  at  stations  long  and  tedious.  In  general,  it  is  better  for  a  for- 
eigner not  familiar  with  the  Kussian  language  to  travel  by  the  Inter- 
national trains,  because  the  employees  thereon  in  all  cases  speak  either 
French,  German,  or  English  m  addition  to  Russian,  and  the  toilet 
arrangements  on  International  trains  are  much  superior  to  those  on 
the  State  railways. 

It  is  stated  that  the  journey  will  be  materially  shortened  during 
the  course  of  the  present  year,  which  will,  of  course,  entirely  alter  the 
existing  time-tables.  In  fact,  it  is  reported  that  arrangements  are 
about  to  be  put  into  operation  by  which  the  journey  will  be  reduced 
as  much  as  seventy  hours. 

The  hotel  accommodations  at  Vladivostok  are  at  present  ^eatly 
defective,  and  it  would  be  inadvisable  for  ladies  unaccompanied  by 
men  to  intrust  themselves  to  them,  and  even  for  men  the  lack  of 
suitable  accommodations  will  be  severely  felt.  The  practice,  however, 
prevails  of  remaining  aboard  ship  until  the  hour  of  the  sailing  of  the 
steamer,  for  which  arrangements  may  be  easily  made  with  the  captain. 

The  cost  of  a  ticket  on  the  Government  trains  from  Moscow  to 
Vladivostok  is  277.95  rubles,  on  the  International  trains  294.39  rubles. 
The  slight  increase  of  the  cost  of  the  International  trains  is  fully 
compensated  for  by  superior  accommodations. 


CHINA. 


LIST  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROJECTED   LINES  IN   THE  EMPIRE. 

In  a  report  from  Nankin,  Consul  Thomwell  Haynes  says  that  the 
railways  completed,  under  construction,  and  projected  in  China  are, 
at  present,  as  follows : 


Provinces. 


Tnwns. 


Manchuria 


Chihli-Munchnria 


Chihli 

Chihli-Mongolia 

Chili-Honan-Hupeh 


Com- 
pleted. 


Honan  

Chlhli-Shansi 
Honan  


Shantung 

KiangMu 

Chekiang 

Kiaugsi-Hunan. 

Kwangtung 


Kwangtung-Hunan-Hupeh 
Yunan  


(Irknt.sk)  Man<'liuli,  Harbin,  I'ograuichnaia  (Vladi- 
vostok). 

Harbin.  Kwanchengtze  (not  completely  restored).. 

Kwanchengtze,  Mukden,  Sinminni,  Liaoyang,  New- 
chvvang,  Talien,  Port  Arthur. 

Mukden,  Antung  (narrow  gauge) 

Kowpangtze,  Sinminfu 

lacking,  Tientsin,  Shanhaikwan,  Kowpangtze,  New- 
chwang. 

Peking,  Tungchow 

Peki ng,  Nan kow.  Kalgan I 

Peking,  l*aotingfu,Chengting.\Veihwei,Chengchow,  ' 
Hankow.  i 

Taokow,  Weihwei,  Tsinghwa 

Chengting,  Taiyuanl'u 

Kaifeng,  C'hengchow,  Honanfu 

Tsingtau,  Tsinan,  Poshan 

Hwangtaikiao,  Lokow 

Shanghai,  .S<K)chow,  Chinkiang,  Nanking 

Hangchow  City,  Hanchow  Settlement 

Pingsiang,  Chiichow 

Swatow-Ohaochowfu 

Kungyik,  iSunning,  Samkahoi 

Canton,  Sam  shui 

Canton.  Chiingsha,  Hankow 

Hokow,  Mengtze,  Yuuanfu 


Miles. 
925 

147 
481 


Under 
construc- 
tion. 

MUes. 


70 
600 

13 
33 

754 

93 
87 
41 
270 
4 
90 


30 

1S7 


y> 


to 

75 


113 
S 


G4 
25 


55 


30 


19 


Total 8»746 


720 
1,622 
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PROJECTED   RAILWAY   LINES. 

From  Hankow  to  Chengtu  (the  capitals  of  Hupeh  and  Szechwan 
via  Chungking) ;  Soochow  to  Hangchow,  Ningpo ;  Changsha  to  Shen- 
chowfu;  Shanghai  to  Kashing;  Amojr  to  lenping,  Chuanchowfu, 
Foochow;  Sianfu  to  Tungkwan  (Shensi) ;  Taiyuanfu  to  Pingyangfu 
(Shansi) ;  Tsehchow  to  Taokow;  Tatungfu  to  Kalgan;  Tientsin  to 
Chinkiang,  Tehchow  (Shantung) ;  Canton  to  Kowloon  (Hong- 
kong);  Wuhu  to  Kwanfftehchow  (Anhwei) ;  Canton  to  Amov 
^Fukien) ;  Canton  to  Kanchow  (Kiangsi) ;  Shcnchowfu  to  Changteh 
(North  Hunan) ;  Hengchowfu  to  Yungchowfu  (Hunan) ;  Tungkwan 
to  Puchowfu  (Shensi,  Shansi) ;  Kiukiang  to  Nanchang  (Kiangsi) ; 
Sunning  to  i  eungkong  (Kwangtung) ;  Kalgan  to  Kulun  (Mon- 
golia) ;  and  from  Langcnowfu  to  Hi  (Sinkiang). 


MEXICO. 
RAILROAD  BUILDING  IN    SONORA   WILL  BE  OF   GREAT   VALUE. 

Vice-Consul  A.  W.  Brickwood,  of  Nogales,  reports  that  under 
date  of  September  7,  1907,  a  contract  was  executed  to  construct  and 
exploit  for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years  a  railroad  in  the  Mexican 
State  of  Sonora,  the  route  being  as  follows : 

Starting  on  the  railway  from  Naco  to  Cananea,  it  is  to  terminate 
in  the  town  of  Nogales,  a  distance  of  100  miles.  The  entire  line  must 
be  built  within  eighteen  months.  The  route  has  been  surveyed,  and 
grading  has  already  been  done  from  the  east  end  of  the  new  line 
n'om  a  point  called  Verde  for  a  distance  of  more  than  10  miles,  and 
rails  are  being  laid  over  this  portion.  A  large  working  force  is  also 
to  be  started  grading  from  the  west  end  of  the  road  at  Nogales.  The 
railroad  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  frontiers  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  connecting  important  mineral  regions,  putting 
the  west  coast  of  Mexico  in  closer  touch  with  the  markets  of  the 
United  States,  furnishing  a  shorter  shipping  route,  and  making  it 
possible  also  for  those  sections  tributary  to  Cananea  and  Nogales  to 
oe  reached  without  leaving  the  State  of  Sonora. 

With  the  building  of  a  railroad  that  is  projected  from  Ciudad 
Juarez,  State  of  Chihuahiia,  on  the  frontier  opposite  El  Paso,  Tex., 
to  Cananea  there  will  be  a  continuous  line  oi  railways  along  the 
frontier  from  Ciudad  Juarez,  Chihuahua,  to  Nogales,  Sonora. 


PERU. 
NEW  LINE  FROM  WEST  COAST  TO  UCAYALI  RIVER. 

Consul  C.  C.  Eberhardt,  of  Iquitos,  reports  that  a  contract  has  been 
approved  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  west  coast  of 
Peru  to  the  Ucayali  River,  and  the  contractor,  an  American,  has 
deposited  £20,000  ($97,330  United  States  currency)  as  a  guaranty  or 
forfeiture.  As  the  contractor  is  said  to  have  a  great  deal  of  capital 
already  invested  in  the  mining  district  of  Peru,  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  the  road  will  be  built,  for  he  is  also  said  to  be  seeking  a 
more  satisfactory  outlet  to  the  coast  than  exists  at  present  for  the 
shipment  of  the  ore  from  his  mines.  [The  name  of  tne  contractor  is 
on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

A  contract  has  also  been  approved  with  a  German  company  for  the. 
extension  of  the  wireless  telegraph  system  ironi  ^'asv^ft^.  \ft^Q^ii^-^«^ 
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The  operator  of  the  station  at  Masisea  states  that  the  supplies  are 
now  Deing  shipped  from  Europe  for  this  extension.  He  also  says 
that  the  company  is  greatly  elated  over  the  success  of  the  system 
between  Puerto  Bermudez  and  Masisea,  the  first  of  its  kind,  members 
of  the  company  assert,  that  has  been  successful  in  overcoming  such 
distances  under  difficulties  of  forest  and  mountain,  though  various 
other  attempts  have  been  made  in  tropical  South  America  and  in  the 
Kongo  districts. 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 
EXTENSION    OF    LINES    AND    DOCK    IMPROVEMENTS    AT    TERMINI. 

According  to  Consul  F.  W.  Mahin,  of  Nottingham,  recent  acts  of 
Parliament  authorize  the  construction  of  some  200  additional  miles 
of  railway  in  the  United  Kingdom,  involving  an  outlay  exceeding 
$50,000,000.  The  authorized  constructions  include  railway  exten- 
sions in  the  Midlands  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  various 
dock  improvements  at  railway  termini.  The  chief  item  is  a  pro- 
jected railway  in  Ireland  over  100  miles  long,  terminating  on  the 
west  coast,  and  forming  a  link  in  a  future  route  between  England 
and  Canada  by  rail  across  Ireland  and  by  a  direct  steamship  line 
from  Blacksod  Bay. 


DENMARK. 
EXPRESS    COMMI'NICATION    ViiOM    SCANDINAVIA    TO    NAPLES. 

Consul  Thomas  H.  Norton,  of  Chemnitz,  reports  that  the  facilities 
for  rapid  travel  and  communication  in  Europe  have  been  increased 
by  the  introduction  of  through  express  trains  between  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  and  Naples,  Italy.  Two  trains  rim  weekly,  each  way,  for 
the  present.  The  new  arrangement  is  practically,  an  extension  of 
the  present  express  service  between  Berlin  and  Naples.  The  transit 
time  betvyeen  Berlin  and  Copenhagen  is  ten  to  eleven  hours. 


STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

BORNEO. 
(COMPETITION    IN    HONGKONCI    SERVICE NEW    LINE    TO    PHILIPPINES. 

Consul  Lester  Maynard,  of  Sandakan,  sends  the  information  that 

two  new  steamship  services  have  been  established  to  that  leading 

Borneo  port,  one  from  Hongkong  and  the  other  from  the  Philippine 

Islands,  with  details  as  follows : 

Messrs.  Choong  Hing  &  Company,  of  Hongkong,  have  chartered 
the  Norwegian  steamship  Progress,  of  1,G41  tons  net.  This  vessel  is 
to  run  in  opposition  to  the  two  boats  already  engaged  in  the  timber 
trade  between  Sandakan  and  Hongkong,  the  steamship  Borneo, 
owned  by  the  North  (ierman  Llovd  Steamship  Company,  and  the 
steamship  Mausang,  owned  by  the  Indo-China  Steam  Navigation 
Company.  As  a  result  of  this  competition,  tlie  freight  r^te^  vA  the 
Borneo  and  Mausang  have  been  reduced  50  per  cent,  and  the  agents 
announced,  unofficially,  that  further  reduction  would  be  made  if  the 
Progress  remains  in  the  trad^.   "IVv^n  d^a\Ycv  >Jcv^\,  >Jcv^^^  \^  msuflBcient 
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freight  for  three  ships,  and  from  present  indications  the  Progress 
will  not  remain  on  the  run  long,  as  it  is  merely  a  question  of  financial 
backing. 

The  South  Philippine  Steamship  Company,  of  Zamboanga,  have 
placed  the  steamship  Borneo,  subsidized  by  the  government  of  the 
Moro  province,  on  a  regular  monthly  run  from  Zamboanga  to  San- 
dakan,  via  Jolo  and  Jurata,  Cagayan  Sulu.  The  principal  reason 
for  including  Sandakan  was  on  account  of  the  cheap  Borneo  coal 
supplied  here  by  the  Cowie  Harbor  Coal  Company. 

Since  the  early  part  of  this  year  there  lias  been  a  growing  trade 
between  Sandakan  and  Jurata.  This  has  been  carried  on  entirely  by 
small  native  boats,  and  during  stormy  weather  communication  is 
entirely  suspended.  The  placing  of  a  steamship  on  this  run  will  no 
doubt,  in  a  short  time,  build  up  a  profitable  trade.  The  steamship 
Borneo  was  built  in  this  port  for  the  Sabah  Steamship  Company  of 
Sandakan  and  was  later  transferred  to  the  South  Philippine  Ste:im- 
'^ip  Company  of  Zamboanga  and  placed  under  the  American  tag. 
*  She  is  a  steam  vessel  of  87  tons. 

'  TEN    PER    CENT    ADVANCE    IN    KATES    TO    ECKOPE    AND    AMERICA. 

^  An  increase  of  10  per  cent,  efl'ective  on  August  27,  was  announ.:?e(l 
by  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd  Steamship  Company  on  through  passen- 
^ger  rates  between  British  North  Borneo  and  America  or  P^ur(»|K». 
This  increase  is  due  to  an  agreement  entered  into  betwe(»ii  the  Amer- 
ican, British,  German,  French,  Italian,  and  Japanese  steamship 
companies  running  to  the  Far  East.  This  does  not  affect  passenger 
rates  between  British  North  Borneo  ])orts. 


ECUADOR. 
A   NEW  ENTl-IRrRlSE   FOR  THE    WEST   COAST  OF   SOUTH    AMERMA. 

Consul-General  IT.  R.  Dietrich  aclvis(?s  that  a  syndicate  is  U-iri;( 
formed  by  well-known  business  men  of  Guayacjuil.  for  tin*  purf>o-^f  of 
establishing  a  line  of  steamers,  which  are  to  ply  between  that  P<  ru- 
vian  port  and  Valparais^>,  the  phm  Ix-in^  as  follows: 

The  vessels  are  to  be  of  a  storage  caj)arity  of  500  tons  or  more,  v.  ith 
refrigeration  for  the  preservation  oi  fruit,  and  als^i  with  w'paiat*^ 
apartments  for  fuel,  sufficient  for  five  or  six  days,  whidi  in  to  Ur  eil  tor 
coal  or  petroleum;  the  speed  to  be  from  IJ  to  15  knots  [>tir  b*  «jr. 
These  vessels  are  to  engage  Hiiefly  in  the  fraflie  of  fruif  and  ot  jer 
products  that  alx»und  in  Kcnador.  -ncli  a-  banaija-.  oranire-.  lemonr, 
pineapples,  cocoa  nuts,  manirf^**^.  a;rua^:it« -.  j/.-ipya-.  et^-..  Vibi'-h  an:  to 
be  distributed  in  all  the  ports  sontjj.  It  i-  ;»l-o  prof>o  -^rd  to  "X[-K/it  a 
large  quantity  of  split  baml>^Ki  pole.,  for  v.lji^-Ii  th^'re  i-.  a  j/^^/d  de- 
mand m  some  of  the  f>orts  of  JVru  and  r'hjh-.  <-  j/<'/riiiJlv  jj>  (IhUho, 
Antofagasta,  and  I^jfji^jU".  v.h'n-  th^-y  un-  f;rifi''i[;;ilfv  «j:-ed  for 
building  warehouse*  for  -torin^''  -;tltp<'f<r.  ;»nd  ff,t'  Iral'iiji'/  the  ht- 
side  walls  of  lions''-.  loMi'iii'*  ;jr;d  .\;,»of 't.';i  1;j.  f^-jng  'jti;ated  in  ;* 
barren  district,  affoni  th"  ^^^  -t  v  ..r'w^  for  th"  j/'il"  .  On  retijnjM<ir 
from  ValparaisTi.  jr'^ij'-rji]  f-nu'f  ■'■J^'  h*  :>'•''' j/ti-d  hv  th".<?  v<f-'rfrJ*  f'/r 
northern  prjrts. 

In  addition  to  tlj^-  *'-^•l•  W  •  ■•.^'  of  '•.'  ,'■• '  *'/  \' ■.y\\rit'U  o.  jt  .>  aj'-v/ 
proposed  to  p'U  lu^**  ^  vwi-  oi  *-  *  j  v.i>>n   *.«'■  *'\  ■  v.  hi'l^  -.^v*'.  ^m  '^*-'.  ^•^^\- 
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ployed  in  a  general  trade  between  Guaj^aquil  and  Panama  and  inter- 
meaiate  ports,  making  also  frequent  trips  to  the  Galapagos  Islands, 
where  many  herds  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  are  found,  which  up  to 
the  present  time  have  virtually  had  no  market.  The  sugar  industry 
is  also  developed  to  some  extent  on  these  islands,  the  product  of 
which  heretofore  has  been  brought  to  Guayaquil  in  sailing  vessels. 
To  encourage  the  establishment  of  the  service  of  these  new  steam- 
ers, the  Ecuadorian  Congress  on  October  7, 1905,  passed  an  act  provid- 
ing for  a  subsidy  of  $750,  to  be  paid  monthly  for  each  such  vessel  put 
into  service,  which  is  an  important  item. 


PERU. 


DIRECT  SERVICE  BETWEEN    NEW  YORK   AND  IQUITOS. 

In  a  published  report  Consul  C.  C.  Eberhardt  referred  as  follows 
to  the  lack  of  any  direct  means  of  transportation  between  New  York 

and  the  Peruvian  port  of  Iquitos,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon : 

The  New  York  trade  has  increased  so  greatly  during  the  past  year  tliat 
it  seems  quite  lilsely  that  direct  means  of  transportation  will  soon  be  established 
between  New  York  and  Iquitos,  in  fact,  I  am  reliably  informed  that  steps  are 
now  being  taken  with  that  end  in  view. 

Supplying  further  information  on  this  subject,  the  consul  now 
quotes  as  foTlow^s  from  a  communication  received  by  the  local  mana- 
ger of  the  Iquitos  Steamship  Company  (Limited)  from  the  Booth 
Steamship  Company  (Limited),  which  controls  the  Iquitos  company: 

Our  present  intention  is  to  start  a  direct  Iquitos-New  York  service  with  the 
steamship  Bolivar,  leaving  Iquitos  about  the  middle  of  October,  to  be  replaced 
at  an  early  date  on  the  route  by  the  Napo,  which  will  carry  on  the  trade  in 
conjunction  with  the  Ucayali. 

The  local  manager  interprets  this  advice  as  meaning  that,  com- 
mencing in  October,  the  three  steamers  Bolivar,  Napo,  and  Ucayali, 
will  be  placed  in  direct  service  between  New  York  and  Iquitos,  sail- 
ings being  made  every  six  weeks.  This  should  be  an  immense  advan- 
tage to  our  shippers  at  home.  Heretofore,  while  boats  for  the  Ama- 
zon have  sailed  from  New  York  every  ten  days,  freight  for  Iquitos 
has  been  shipped  but  once  a  month,  and  even  that  has  been  trans- 
ferred at  Manaos  for  further  shipment  up  river  to  Iquitos.  This 
transfer  besides  damaging  the  goods  by  extra  handling  and  presuma- 
bly increasing  the  freight  rates,  has  also  resulted  in  the  loss  of  much 
time,  a  shipment  from  New  York  usually  requiring  from  forty-five 
to  sixty-five  days. 

With  the  necessity  for  this  transshipment  obviated,  it  is  presumed 
that  the  freight  charges  will  be  somewhat  reduced,  the  length  of  the 
journey  should  not  be  more  than  thirty  to  thirty-five  days,  and  the 
goods  themselves  should  be  received  in  Iquitos  in  much  better  condi- 
tion than  heretofore. 


JAPAN. 
NEW    LINES   BEING    ESTABLISHED    AND    OLD    ONES    EXPANDING. 

Reporting  from  Kobe,  Consul  Hunter  Sharp  says  that  the  increased 
trade  on  the  Pacific  has  led  to  many  of  the  steamship  companies 
lidding  to  their  fleet  carrying  passengers  and  freight.  As  an  illus- 
tration he  cites  the  io\\o\vmg  m^V^w^^*^-, 
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Plans  for  two  new  Empress  steamers  to  improve  the  fast  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway's  mail  service  have  already  been  approved.  The 
Boston  Towboat  Company  has  taken  the  British  steamers  Kumeric 
and  Suveric,  of  a  tonnage  of  6,300  each,  to  run  in  connection  with 
the  American  steamers  Shawmut  and  Tremont,  tonnage  0,195  each, 
on  the  run  from  Seattle  to  Hongkong  via  Manila. 

The  French  Steamship  Company,  Char^eurs  Reunis,  is  competing 
for  the  round-the-world  trade  jcrom  the  United  Kingdom  and  Europe 
to  the  north  Pacific  coast  via  the  Orient.  Orders  have  been  given  by 
the  French  company  for  four  new  steamers,  to  be  in  commission  before 
six  months  have  elapsed.  They  are  to  be  10,000  tons,  and  two  of  them, 
the  Ouessant  and  Corse,  are  being  built  in  France,  and  two,  the 
Malta  and  Ceylon,  in  England.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  company  to 
build  up  a  passenger  trade  between  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  and  the 
ports  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  the  boats  will  be  among  the 
most  modern  passenger  and  freight  steamers  in  the  world. 

Tlie  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  is  to  replace  its  present  fleet — the  American 
Maru,  Hongkong  Maru,  and  Nippon  Maru — with  three  larger  steam- 
ers, two  of  which  are  now^  building.  These  other  steamers  when 
taken  off  the  San  Francisco  run  will  ply  between  the  Orient  and 
South  American  ports.  The  new  vessels  will  be  13,000  tons  each, 
which  is  2,000  tons  greater  than  the  steamers  now  in  service.  They 
will  be  equipped  with  turbine  engines  and  will  use  oil  as  fuel. 

The  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  has  now  in  course  of  construction  six 
steamers  of  gross  tonnage  6,000  each.  These  steamers  are  to  run 
between  Japan  and  Pacific  ports  and  are  to  be  used  exclusively  as 
freight  carriers. 

FRANCE. 
ATLANTIC  LINKKS  TO  CALL  AT  WEST  INDIAN  ISLANDS. 

Consul  C.  W.  Martin,  of  Martinique,  reports  that  the  French  Com- 
pagnie  Generale  Transatlantique,  which  maintains  a  line  of  steam- 
ships between  France  and  Colon,  Panama,  calling  at  the  French  West 
Indian  Islands  twice  a  month  each  way  is  extending  its  service  as 
follows : 

The  programme  called  for  the  placing  upon  this  line,  beginning 
about  October,  of  two  steamers,  the  (juadeloupe  and  the  Perou. 
They  are  sister  ships  built  especially  for  this  run,  each  having  a  dis- 
placement of  9,500  tons  and  a  net  tonnage  of  4,500  tons,  with  G,000 
horsepower,  and  will  make  the  run  across  the  Atlantic  in  nine  days. 
They  are  modem  and  finely  fitted  passenger  and  freight  ships,  with 
refrigerator  compartments  designed  especially  for  carrying  tropical 
fruits  from  the  French  islands  to  France.  This  should  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  people  of  these  islands,  as  the  climate  and  soil  is 
well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  bananas  and  pineapples.  Hereto- 
fore there  has  been  only  the  home  market,  which  was  limited  to  the 
wants  of  the  islanders  themselves. 

Fort  de  France  is  the  supply  and  coaling  station  for  this  line. 
They  have  large  and  commodious  docks  for  handling  freight,  as  well 
as  fuel  docks.  They  also  have  large  machine  and  repair  shops  for 
necessary  repairs  to  their  own  and  other  boats.  Merchandise  from 
France  lor  Cayenne,  South  America,  and  for  the  is.lavvd5»t»l\:v&\Jvss^^5c^^ 
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includinff  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Haiti,  and  Santo  Domingo,  is  transferred 
here  to  the  steamers  leaving  once  a  month  for  these  points. 


BRITISH  INDIA. 
LINES    It)    (JKEAT    RKITAIN     ACJAIN     ADVANCE    PASSENGER    RATES. 

Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael,  writing  from  Calcutta,  says  that 
there  has  been  a  raise  of  10  per  cent  on  passenger  rates  between  Great 
Britain  and  India,  adding: 

This  is  the  second  advance  made  by  steamship  lines,  the  P.  and  O. 
taking  the  initiative,  and  the  Anglo-Indian  who  is  compelled  to  go 
home  frequently  to  recuperate  his  health  declares  that  the  increased 
rate  is  excessive.  The  steamship  companies  explain  the  increase  on 
the  ground  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  coal.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  this  explanation,  however,  shows  that  the  increase  in  price  of 
coal  would  not  justify  an  increase  in  passenger  rates  between  London 
and  Calcutta  of  1  per  cent,  if  any  increase  at  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  charge  is  made  that  "  there  is  an  agreement,  a  coalition,  or  a 
'  trust '  between  the  principal  shipping  companies  trading  to  India, 
more  especially  to  Bombay.  At  the  head  of  this  '  combine  '  is  the  P. 
and  O.  Company,  and  it  includes  the  B.  L,  M.  M.,  Anchor,  Ellerman, 
Rubbatino,  Austrian  Lloyds,  and  others." 

The  Bibby  Line  adheres  to  the  old  rates,  namely,  from  Rangoon 
to  Marseille,  a  distance  of  2,000  miles,  one  way  $183,  or  $300  for  the 
round  trip.  The  P.  and  O.  charges  extra  for  electric  fans,  while 
the  Bibby  Line  does  not.  The  raise  in  rates  is  especially  hard  on 
anyone  of  moderate  means  who  has  occasion  to  leave  India. 


NORWAY. 


^^:\v   Atlantic   skkvick  to  ui  ia-    or   .Mexico  ports. 

Consul  Waher  C.  Ilamm,  of  Hull,  sends  the  following  information 
of  the  establishment  of  a  new  line  of  steamers  to  start  from  Chris- 
tiania,  Norway,  touch  at  Grimsby,  a  port  in  his  English  consular 
district,  and  run  to  Ilabana,  Cuba;  Veracruz,  Mexico,  and  Galves- 
ton, Tex. 

The  Kristiania,  the  first  steamer  of  the  new  line,  left  Grimsby  Sep- 
tember 2(),  having  arrived  from  Christiania  the  day  before.  It  will 
be  followed  in  six  weeks  by  another  steamer,  and  if  business  author- 
izes a  monthly  service  will  be  established.  The  Kristiania  carried  a 
full  cargo,  the  principal  items  of  which  were  wood  pulp  and  salt 
fish.  The  trade  between  Norway  and  Gulf  ports  has  heretorore  passed 
through  German  ports.  The  Norwegian  Government,  in  the  hope  of 
extending  and  developing  this  trade  greatly,  has  granted  a  substan- 
tial subsidy  to  aid  the  new  line.  The  confidence  of  the  projectors  of 
the  enterprise  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  two  steam- 
ers now  on  the  lino  they  have  two  other  steamers  building. 

The  opening  of  the  new  line  is  another  evidence  of  the  importance 
of  the  East  Coast  ])orts  of  England  and  the  closer  relations  into  which 
they  are  being  brought  with  America. 
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CHINA. 
DIFFERENT   LINES    NOW    OPERATING   ON    YANGTZE   RIVER. 

Consul  Thomwell  Haynes  reports  from  Nankin  that  the  number 
of  steamers  now  engaged  in  the  navigation  of  the  Yangtze  and  its 
tributaries  is  47,  their  total  tonnage  aggregating  54,794  tons.  Classi- 
fied according  to  line  and  nationality,  they  are : 

Hankow-Shanghai  lines:  Great  Britain,  8  (16,920  tons) ;  Japan,  6 
(7,564  tons) ;  France,  6  (6,631  tons) ;  China,  4  (6,509  tons) ;  Ger- 
many, 5  (5,743  tons).    Total,  29  vessels;  tonnage,  43,167  tons. 

Hankow-Ichang  lines:  Great  Britain,  2  (2,618  tons);  Japan,  2 
(2,147  tons) ;  Chma,  3  (,766  tons).  Total,  7  vessels;  tonnage,  6,531 
tons. 

Hankow-Sianj^n  lines:  Japan,  3  (1,064  tons) ;  Great  Britain,  2 
(1,626  tons) ;  China,  5  (595  tons).  Total,  10  vessels;  tonnage,  4^85 
tons. 

Kiukiang-Nanchang  line:  Great  Britain,  1  (811  tons). 

In  addition,  there  are  65  steamships  of  smaller  type,  which  ply 
betwen  Soochow  or  Hangchow  and  Yangchow  or  Tsingkiangpu 
via  Chinkiang.  The  Nipon  Yusen  Kaisha  and  Osaka  Shose  Kaisha 
direct-line  service  between  Hankow  and  Osaka  and  Kobe  calls  fort- 
nightly at  Shanghai. 


SYRIA. 
DELAY  IS  NOT  NECESSARY  IN  FORWARDING  AMERICAN  FREIGHT. 

Consul-General  G.  B.  Ravndal,  of  Beirut,  reports  that  inexcusable 
carelessness  is  manifested  by  American  exporters  in  forwarding  goods 
ordered  by  Syrian  merchants,  which  leads  him  to  give  the  following 
shipping  advice: 

Often  explicit  directions  as  to  steamers  are  utterly  disregarded. 
While  the  most  conscientious  and  intelligent  watchfulness  is  essential 
to  our  commercial  success  out  here,  owing  to  the  distance,  goods  are 
frequently  shipped  from  the  United  States  so  as  to  consume  three 
months  in  transik  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  proper  heed  is  given  to 
sailings  American  goods  may  and  often  do  reach  here  in  thirty  days, 
or  about  as  quickly  as  goods  shipped  to  these  markets  from  Hamburg, 
Liyeri>ool,  and  Antwerp.  Freight  rates  are  about  alike  on  all  lines 
operating  between  New  York  and  Beirut,  and,  furthermore,  they  are 
approximately  as  low  as  the  freight  rates  in  force  between  the  Euro- 
pean ports  just  mentioned  and  Beirut. 

Under  these  circumstances,  in  numerous  lines  of  goods  American 
products  stand  an  excellent  chance  of  competing  successfully  in  the 
Levant  with  European  manufactures  of  the  same  character,  provided 
American  exporters  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  matter  of  trans- 
portation facilities. 

At  present  the  best  service  for  Syria  is  furnished  by  the  Italian  Line 
of  simmers,  transshipping  at  Naples  into  bottoms  of  the  same  com- 
pany (Navigazione  Generale  Ttaliana),  and  by  the  Cunard  and 
Austro-American  lines,  transshipping  at  Trieste  into  vessels  of  the 
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Austrian  Lloyd.  The  latter  company  about  seven  months  ago  inau- 
gurated a  direct  weekly  service  between  Trieste  and  Beirut  (touch- 
ing only  at  Brindisi),  covering  the  distance  in  four  days.  We 
now  receive  mail  frofn  New  York  in  fifteen  days,  and,  counting  the 
delay  of  transshipment,  American  goods  can  easily  reach  here  in  less 
than  a  month's  time. 

The  steamship  lines  referred  to  maintain  offices  in  New  York  and 
other  American  commercial  centers,  and,  of  course,  stand  ready  to 
furnish  all  information  needed.  If  goods  are  shipped  via  Trieste  it 
should  be  distinctly  stipulated  that  they  are  to  be  forwarded  from 
there  by  the  direct  Austrian-Lloyd  Beirut  service. 


MOTOR    CANAL    BOAT. 

PRACTICAL  EXPERIMENT  IN  ENGLAND  PROVES  SUCCESSFUL. 

Consul  Albert  Halstead,  of  Birmingham,  reports  on  the  question 
of  British  canals  and  the  best  methods  for  their  development,  so  as 
to  cheapen  the  cost  of  carrying  freight,  as  follows : 

This  subject  is  being  investigated  by  a  British  royal  commission, 
and  is  complicated  by  the  immense  cost  of  enlarging  these  artificial 
waterways,  because  of  the  typographical  features  of  England,  which 
necessitate  many  locks.  In  this  respect  Great  Britain  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  comparison  with  Germany  and  France,  which  have 
developed  their  system  of  canal  communication  to  such  a  high 
efficiency.  Birmingham  is  served  by  a  number  of  canals,  none  of 
which  permit  seagoing  vessels,  even  of  the  smallest  size,  bringing 
their  cargoes  direct  through  them.  The  canals  at  present  are  used 
only  for  transporting  heavy  freight  that  does  not  require  quick 
delivery.  The  chief  articles  of  freight  carried  are  imported  grain 
and  timber,  iron,  coal,  bricks,  slag,  and  road-repairing  and  other 
heavy  articles. 

Until  recently  practically  all  the  boats  on  the  Birmingham  canals 
have  been  towed  by  horse  or  mule  power.  A  short  time  ago,  how- 
ever, Edward  Tailby,  a  Birmingham  boat  builder,  became  convinced 
that  a  motor-propelled  canal  boat  could  be  used  advantageously,  and 
accordingly  constructed  a  canal  boat  of  the  usual  ^ze  and  installed 
in  it  a  15-horsepower  two-cylinder  motor,  using  a  low  grade  of  kero- 
sene, locally  called  paraffin.  The  boat  works  with  very  little  vibra- 
tion. It  is  capable  of  carrying  about  34  tons,  but  is  loaded  to  only  26 
tons,  because  so  many  canals  need  dredging.  It  has  a  44-gallon  kero- 
sene reservoir  over  the  screw  and  carries  in  addition  a  44-gallon  barrel 
of  oil,  and  when  loaded  easily  makes  4  miles  an  hour,  which  is  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  faster  than  the  horse  or  mule  propelled  boats. 
Even  when  pushed  to  6  knots  an  hour  it  does  not  wash  the  canal 
banks. 

DETAILED  COST  OF  OPERATING. 

This  boat  is  used  for  carrying  timber  from  Sharpness,  on  the 
coast,  to  Birmingham  and  back,  a  distance  of  150  miles.  The  cost  of 
running  it,  including  engineer  and  assistant,  works  out  at  three- 
fourths  pence  (1  pence  =  2  cents)  per  ton  per  mile,  the  boat  making 
the  trip  to  Sharpness  and  back,  a  distance  of  150  miles,  for  25  shil- 
lings  ($5.08),  and  is  much  faster  than  the  horse-drawn  boats.    The 
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rate  of  three-fourths  pence  per  ton'  per  mile  to  Sharpness  compares 
to  the  railway  charge  of  IJ  pence  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  same  service. 
The  trip  to  Sharpness  hj  canal  mcludes  a  stretch  of  13  miles  from 
Birmingham  to  Tardabiggee  without  locks.  In  the  remaining  13 
miles  to  Worcester  there  are  57  locks.  The  journey  then  involves  30 
miles  on  the  Severn  River,  where  the  boat  is  locked  at  Gloucester  into 
the  Berkeley  Ship  Canal,  whence  it  goes  to  Sharpness. 

Under  the  old  system  a  boat  going  from  Sharpness  to  Birmingham 
was  brought  to  Gloucester,  by  tug  at  a  cost  of  7  shillings  and  6 
pence  ($1.82).  From  Gloucester  it  was  tugged  up  the  Severn  at  a 
cost  of  6  pence  per  ton,  and  then  horse  drawn  from  Worcester  to  Bir- 
mingham, not  including  a  charge  of  7  shillings  and  6  pence  ($1.82), 
for  tuffging  it  through  three  tunnels.  With  the  cost  of  17  shillings 
($7.14)  for  horses  for  the  return  journey,  the  old  method  was  almost 
twice  as  costly  as  the  new  motor-boat  method.  It  is  proposed  to  con- 
struct another  boat  of  a  greater  speed,  with  a  single-cylmder  engine, 
and  it  is  regarded  as  probable  that  the  new  method  of  motor-Doat 
construction  may  help  to  solve  the  problem  of  cheaper  carriage  of 
heavy  freight  to  Birmingham,  especially  as  it  has  been  found  that  the 
motor  boat  can  in  addition  tow  another  boat  of  about  the  same  size. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  TO  LIFT  BOATS  FROM  ONE  LEVEL  TO  ANOTHER. 

Consul  Halstead  writes  that  while  investigating  the  motor  canal 

boat  his  attention  was  called  to  a  method  of  dispensing  with  locks  in 

canals,  which  he  regarded  as  highly  interesting  and  novel.     This  is 

known  as  the  Thomas  lift  and  is  used  bv  the  Grand  Junction  Canal 

Company  at  Foxton,  Leicestershire.     The  elevator  or  lift  is  described 

by  the  engineer  who  invented  it,  as  follows : 

An  apparatus  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  barges  and  other 
vessels  from  one  level  to  another  on  canals  and  other  waterways,  in  lieu  of  an 
ordinary  lock  or  flight  of  locks,  its  object  being  to  minimize  the  loss  of  water 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  level,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  ordinary 
system  of  lockage,  and  to  provide  for  the  passage  of  vessels  simultaneously  in 
both  directions '  at  a  single  operation  between  levels  of  widely  different  alti- 
tude, whereby  the  loss  of  time  incidental  to  the  passage  through  a  flight  of 
locks  is  in  a  great  measure  reduced.  Generally,  this  invention  consists  of  a 
system  of  wet  docks  wherein  vessels  to  be  transferred  are  water  borne.  The 
docks  are  mounted  on  wheeled  carriages  sufficient  to  support  them  horizontally 
and  to  run  on  inclined  railways  extending  between  the  higher  and  lower 
water  levels,  such  railways  being  transverse  to  the  length  of  the  docks  which 
travel  broadside  on  so  as  to  admit  of  a  short  length  of  wheel  base  and  a  steep 
grade.  The  docks  are  provided  with  end  gates  which  open  and  close  for  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  vessels  by  rising  or  falling  in  a  vertical  plane,  suitable 
grooves  being  provided  for  the  gates  to  work  it,  and  means  are  provided  for 
making  a  water-tight  closure.  The  end  of  each  dock  when  in  position  at  the 
top  of  its  inclined  railway  makes  a  practically  water-tight  joint  with  the  stand- 
ing work  of  the  extremity  of  what  may  be  termed  the  head  bay  or  upper  pond. 
The  dock  then  forms  a  continuation  of  the  upper  canal,  there  being  also  a 
similar  gate  provided  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  upper  bays  to  retain  the  water 
in  the  upper  level  of  the  canal  when  the  docks  are  absent. 

[The  consul's  further  detailed  account  of  the  operations  of  the  appa- 
ratus will  be  loaned  to  interested  persons  making  application  to  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


PUBLIC  HIGHWAYS. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  TREATMENT. 

FRANCE. 
AI)311N18TlL\TION   AND  MAINTENANCE  AS  NOW  CONDUCTED. 

In  replying  to  the  request  of  the  Los  Angeles  highway  commission 
for  information  likely  to  be  useful  in  constructing  a  system  of  roads 
in  that  California  county,  Consul-General  R.  P.  Skinner,  of  Mar- 
seille, suggests  that  the  experience  of  France  is  valuable  in  showing 
what  the  nationalization  of  highways  can  do  for  the  entire  popula- 
tion.   His  report  continues: 

It  is  generally  recognized,  I  think,  that  the  best  and  most  complete 
road  system  in  the  world  is  to  be  found  in  this  country,  where  it  stands 
as  an  enduring  monument  to  the  administrative  greatness  of  Napo- 
leon. French  roads  are  good,  not  because  of  any  superiority  of  raw 
materials,  as  the  same  materials  exist  everywhere ;  they  are  not  good 
because  of  any  special  talent  for  road  building,  as  the  formula  was 
furnished  by  an  Englishman,  and  some  roads  just  as  fine  may  be  seen 
in  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  real  superiority  of  the  French 
highway  system  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  it  is  under  the  con- 
stant intelligent  supervision  of  an  army  of  trained  men,  who  dis- 
cover within  the  organization  opportunities  for  advancement  and 
professional  distinction  which  no  mere  county  administration  can 
oflFer. 

THE    FRENCH    ADMINISTRATIVE    SYSTEM. 

The  proof  of  this  assertion  may  be  found  in  France  itself.  If  this 
country  has  a  wonderful  networK  of  great  arteries  of  general  com- 
munication called  "  national  routes,"  there  is  also  in  every  depart- 
ment or  county  a  system  of  local  roads  connecting  the  small  towns  and 
villages,  built  and  maintained  by  the  local  governments,  and  very 
inferior  to  the  national  routes.  The  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  local  roads  are  affected  by  the  same  unfortunate  influences 
which  ordinarily  attach  to  county  effort  in  America,  but  in  less 
noticeable  degree.  The  French  road  type  is  therefore  the  broad  and 
smooth  national  route,  upon  which  in  rolling  country  one  good  draft 
horse  is  expected  to  be  able  to  travel  80  kilometers  (18.64  miles  )per 
day,  hauling  a  load  of  1,500  kilos  (3,306  pounds).  Public  opinion 
requires  that  the  local  highways  be  kept  in  sufficiently  good  condition 
not  to  interfere  with  the  horse-power  efficiency  here  indicated. 

The  basis  of  the  French  highway  administrative  system  is  the 
Ecolc  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees  (School  of  Bridges  and  Roads),  one  of 
the  finest  technical  schools  in  the  world  and,  like  all  other  French 
educational  systems  of  importance,  a  state  affair.     It  is  intended  to 
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form  the  engineers  who  afterwards  take  positions  in  the  highway 
administrative  system.  Ordinary  students  are  also  accepted  and  are 
CTaduated  with  the  diploma  of  civil  engineer.  The  course  of  study 
lasts  three  years  and  instruction  is  gratuitous.  The  highway  hier- 
archy in  France  is  thus  organized: 

(1)  Inspector-general  of  bridges  and  highways. 

(2)  Chief  engineers  charged  with  the  work  of  the  single  departments  or 
communes. 

(3)  Ordinary  engineers  charged  with  the  work  of  single  arrondissements. 

(4)  Under  engineers,  who  may  be  compared  to  noncommissioned  officers  in 
the  army,  the  grade  being  open  to  **  principal  conductors/'  and  who  have  reached 
this  grade,  are  charged  with  the  wovls.  of  single  arrondissements. 

(6)  Principal  conductors. 

(6)  Ordinary  conductors  (this  category  com- 
prises several  grades). 

(7)  Piqueurs,  who  are  foremen  of  construction  gangs. 

(8)  Clerks,  employed  at  headquarters. 

(9)  Cantonniers,  each  having  from  4  to  7  kilometers  of  highway  under  his 
immediate  supervision. 

This  vast  and  apparently  complicated  machine  directs  the  build- 
ing and  maintenance  of  both  national  and  local  roads.  The  national 
Government  cooperating  with  the  local  governments  under  certain 
circumstances,  has  charge  of  the  hydraulic  works  of  France — that  is 
to  say,  the  supervision  and  erection  of  sea  and  river  walls,  ports, 
etc.,  and  exercises  surveillance  over  rivers  and  railroads. 

SECTIONAL  DIVISION  OF  WORK. 

The  point  of  departure  in  this  system  begins  with  the  modest  can- 
tonnier,  who  lives  on  the  line  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  is  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  section  of  road  at  all  times.  He  keeps  the 
ditches  open,  carefully  fills  holes  and  ruts  with  broken  stone  when 
such  are  discovered,  removes  dust  and  deposits  of  sand  and  earth 
after  heavy  rains,  trims  the  trees  and  bushes,  and  when  citizens  fur- 
nish labor  in  payment  of  their  road  tax  directs  their  work.  When 
ordinary  work  is  impossible  the  cantonnier  breaks  stone  and  trans- 
ports it*  to  points  where  it  is  likely  to  be  needed.  He  is  expected  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  his  chief  any  condition  requiring  special 
attention,  and  is  the  man  on  the  spot  in  every  emergency.  Each 
cantonnier  has  a  book,  and  in  this  book  the  chief  cantonnier,  who 
passes  over  the  road  at  least  once  a  week,  notes  his  instructions 
and  checks  up  the  work  accomplished  during  the  preceding  interval. 
Nothing  is  left  to  chance.  The  conductors  go  over  the  line  at  regular 
intervab  also  and  direct  the  chief  cantonniers,  and  all  reports  are 
transmitted  to  the  central  authorities,  who  thus  follow  the  prevailing 
conditions  on  every  foot  of  national  highway  in  France.  Each  year 
the  conductors  prepare  estimates  of  necessary  expenses  for  the  follow- 
ing year,  itemizing  them  under  the  heads  of  maintenance,  heavy 
repairs,  and  new  work,  and  the  parliamentary  appropriations  are 
ba!sed  upon  these  careful  local  calculations. 

BUILDING  A  FRENCH  ROAD. 

A  national  route  in  France,  like  a  railroad,  must  first  be  declared 
necessaiy  by  a  special  law.  At  the  present  time  comparatively  few 
new  national  routes  are  being  added  to  a  system  that  is  already  old 
and  complete.  Estimates  are  prepared  when  new  work  is  contem- 
plated and  the  execution  is  let  by  contract    A  standard  roadway  in. 
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this  country  is  much  simpler  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  that  profound  foundations  and  other  expen- 
sive  construction  are  far  less  important  than  a  careful  drainage  sys- 
tem,  and  in  providing  this,  French  methods  particularly  excel.  A 
standard  roadway  in  France  consists  of  what  the  engineers  call  a  box, 
of  earth,  into  which  it  deposited  the  hard  material  of  the  road  sur- 
face proper.  This  "  encaissement,"  as  it  is  called,  is  carefully  shaped 
and  rammed,  the  sides  or  driftways  being  wide  enough  to  hold  the 
hard  material  in  place,  and  incidentally  to  serve  as  footpaths.  On 
each  side  of  the  driftway  runs  a  ditch,  unless  the  special  conformation 
of  the  land  renders  a  ditch  unnecessary.  In  all  cases  the  drainage 
scheme  must  be  such  that  the  road  surface  receives  only  its  own  rain- 
fall. The  ordinary  proportions  of  these  standard  roads  are  as 
follows : 


Total  road- 

way. 

Feet 

45.93 

39.37 

32.80 

26.24 

22.96 

Two  drift- 
wayH.a 

Feet. 

22.96-26.24 

19. 6« 

13.12 

9.84 

6.56 


Road  proper,  ft 

Feet. 

19.68-22.96 

19.68 

19.68 

16.40 

16.40 

•Inclination,  1  centimeter  (0.3037  inch)  per  meter  (3.28  feet). 
*  Curvature,  one-fiftieth  to  one-fortieth  or  width. 

The  national  routes  are  divided  into  three  classes,  having  45.93, 
39.37,  and  32.80  feet  width,  respectively.  In  exceptional  cases  they 
are  65.61  feet  in  width,  but  only  near  large  cities.  Within  the  road 
box,  when  it  has  been  rammed  and  convexed,  is  finally  deposited  the 
surracing  material  of  crushed  stone,  each  stone  being  small  enough 
to  pass  through  a  ring  of  G  centimeters  (2.36  inches)  diameter.  The 
depth  of  the  crushed  stone,  when  rolled,  should  be  20  centimeters 
(7.87  inches). 

MACADAM    SYSTEM    MODIFIED. 

Years  ago  the  process  was  more  complex.  It  was  then  regarded  as 
necessary  to  have  three  strata  of  material,  beginning  with  a  sort  of 
pavement  of  large  stones,  upon  which  were  superposed  a  layer  of 
smaller  stones,  and  a  top  dressing  of  crushed  stones.  Such  a  road 
becomes  very  rough  ultimately,  and  at  present  a  modified  macadam 
system  is  in  use.  ^Vliereas  Macadam  declared  his  formula  to  be  in- 
variable under  all  conditions,  French  engineers  do  not  hesitate  to 
employ  piles,  stones,  brush,  or  anything  else  requisite  to  establish  a 
secure  foundation,  or  to  slightly  increase  or  decrease  the  thickness  of 
crushed  stone  where  the  soil  or  conditions  present  special  character- 
istics. 

As  every  roadway  established  directly  upon  a  rock  foundation  is 
hard,  likely  to  become  rough  and  to  wear  out  rapidly,  when  such  a 
foundation  is  necessarily  employed  a  considerable  layer  of  earth  is 
interposed  between  foundation  and  surface.  The  road  materials 
being  in  place,  consolidation  of  the  surface  is  obtained  by  rolling 
with  a  cylinder  of  about  six  tons  weight.  The  roadway  is  sprinkled 
continuously  during  this  operation  and  a  melange  equal  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  volume  of  broken  stone,  consisting  of  sandy  and  argillaceous 
material,  is  thrown  under  l\ve  e^\\wA^\,    Tl\^  surfacing  operation  is 
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limited  usually  to  lengths  of  200  to  400  meters  (656.16  to  1,312.33 
feet)  at  one  time.  The  steam  roller  first  travels  over  the  moistened 
loose  stones  three  or  four  times,  after  which  the  fine  binding  material 
is  distributed  in  very  small  quantities,  and  the  rolling  then  proceeds 
until  a  loaded  cart  leaves  no  trace  upon  the  new  surface.  When  the 
rolling  is  completely  finished  the  highway  is  closed  for  about  fifteen 
days  in  order  to  dry  before  being  opened  to  traffic. 

SURFACING   THE   HIGHWAY. 

The  most  favorable  moment  for  constructing  a  highway  is  at  the 
beginning  of  spring.  The  materials  most  difficult  to  handle  are 
pebbles  and  hard,  unbroken  gravel.  When  such  material  is  em- 
ployed there  should  be  no  hesitancy  in  using  as  much  as  12  per  cent 
of  aggregating  earth  and  sand — the  maximum  prescribed.  Broken 
limestone  is  most  highly  regarded  for  surfacing  purposes,  after  which 
in  the  order  given  come  sincious  material,  such  as  quartz,  when  it  is 
not  friable ;  silex  and  granite  when  the  cost  of  crushing  is  not  excess- 
ive, basaltic  materials  if  mixed  with  limestone,  pebbles  and  gravel 
from  mines  or  river  beds.  Limestone  works  up  most  readily,  but 
harder  materials,  such  as  silex  or  granite,  last  longer  and  give  less 
dust  and  mud.  The  best  stone  for  road  making  contains  a  gangue 
of  calcareous  nature  which  becomes  manifest  under  compression  and 
provides  much  of  the  hardness  and  cohesion  of  the  best  French  roads. 

Applications  of  hot  tar  well  worked  in  with  brushes  will  aid  in 

Srolonging  the  life  of  anv  good  road,  and  to  that  extent  prevent  the 
ust  nuisance  often  intolerable  in  these  days  of  automobiles.  The 
use  of  tar  has  been  discussed  in  my  previous  reports  on  this  subject. 
It  should  be  understood  that  coal-tar  baths  will  avail  very  little  on 
old  worn-out  roads  and  that  dust  itself  is  detritus  arising  from  the 
disintegration  of  the  road  itself.  Consequently  the  only  real  remedy 
for  the  dust  affliction  is  to  build  roads  that  are  virtually  indestructible. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  AND   NEW   PROBLEMS. 

The  chief  concern  in  France  is  that  all  preliminary  and  necessary 
operations  shall  be  thoroughly  performed.  When  embankments  are 
made,  the  earthwork  is  bunt  up  5.90  to  7.87  inches  at  a  time,  and  the 
successive  strata  are  leveled,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  masonry, 
rammed.  Time  and  rain  are  given  as  little  to  do  in  the  matter  oi 
procuring  solid  construction  as  possible.  Similarly  every  ditch  is 
very  carefully  cut  at  a  proper  angle,  rammed,  and  if  necessary 
paved  with  stones.  Every  dangerous  turn  is  protected  by  a  stone 
parapet,  and  stone  posts  are  planted  1  kilometer  apart,  with  ten 
smaller  stone  markers  at  equal  distances  between  the  kilometer  stones. 
At  each  crossroad  there  are  signposts,  always  in  order,  and  nowadays 
(this  thanks  to  the  Tourinff  Club  de  France)  there  are  indicators 
to  remind  the  traveler  of  dangerous  curves,  rapid  descents,  paved 
drains,  and  the  like.  Every  grade  railroad  crossing  is  protected 
by  a  gate  with  a  watchman  in  charge  night  and  day.  1  furnish 
herewith  a  profile  type  of  a  standard  French  road  5  meters  (16,40 
feet)  wide.  [This  will  be  loaned  upon  application  to  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures.] 

There  are  in  France  23,656  miles  of  national  routes,  which  cost 
$303,975,000  to  build.     There  are  also  316,898  miles  of  lo<i^\V  Vcvs^- 
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ways  built  at  a  total  cost  of  $308,800,000,  of  which  the  State  furnished 

$81,060,000  and  the  interested  localities  $227,740,000.    These  various 

kinds  of  roads  are  classed  as  follows : 

(1)  National  routes,  traversing  several  departments  and  connecting  the 
Important  centers.  (2)  Department  routes,  connecting  the  important  centers 
of  a  single  department  and  crossing  the  national  routes.  (3)  Highways  of 
grand  communication,  scarcely  less  important  than  the  previous  class.  (4) 
Highways  of  public  interest,  traversing  a  single  canton  and  connecting  with 
other  cantonal  roads.  (5)  Ordinary  neighborhood  highways,  being  narrow 
and  unimportant  roads  connecting  remote  villages  and  groups  of  houses  with 
the  more  important  means  of  communication. 

DESTRUCTIVE  EFFECT  OF  AUTOMOBILES. 

The  advent  of  the  automobile,  with  its  destructive  tires,  has  placed 
increased  tasks  upon  the  French  roadmakers.  No  method  has  yet 
been  discovered  or  preventing  the  file-like  action  of  the  rubber  tires, 
often  steel  shod,  upon  the  road  surface.  Coal-tar  baths  do  some  good, 
especiallv  in  keeping  down  dust,  or  rather  in  preventing  its  formation, 
but  are  by  no  means  generally  applied,  and  only  in  or  near  centers 
of  population.  On  the  other  hand,  the  permanency  of  automobile 
traffic  is  recognized,  and  wherever  dangers  present  themselves  to  this 
method  of  circulation,  efforts  are  made  to  mitigate  them,  either  by 
directing  public  attention  to  their  existence,  or  in  mountainous  re- 
gions by  widening  the  zigzag  turns.  The  destructiveness  of  the 
automobile  increases  in  proportion  to  its  speed,  but  practically  no 
effort  is  made  to  limit  speed  beyond  the  confines  of  towns  and  cottages. 
The  speed  evil  is  correcting  itself  to  some  extent,  owing  to  the  perils 
it  presents  to  the  occupants  of  these  vehicles. 

by  virtue  of  the  law  of  May  30,  1851,  vehicles  of  all  sorts  may  cir- 
culate in  France  without  restriction  as  to  weight  of  load  or  width  of 
tires.  However,  for  police  purposes  prefects  may  establish  certain 
rules.  Thus,  for  example,  a  factory  utilizing  a  public  road  for  test- 
ing or  traffic  purposes  between  given  points,  and  subjecting  it  to  an 
intense  strain,  might  be  required  to  take  out  some  kind  or  a  license 
or  otherwise  make  up  its  excessive  utilization  of  public  property. 
It  is  a  recognized  principle,  however,  that  in  no  case  shall  agricm- 
ture  be  hampered  by  any  prescriptions  in  regard  to  highway  trans- 
portation tending  to  interfere  with  the  harvesting,  storing,  or  mar- 
keting of  crops.  Without  any  regulation  by  law,  tire  widths  in  this 
country  are  greater  than  in  the  United  States,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  have  the  effect  of  ironing  out  the  public  roads  rather 
than  of  deteriorating  them. 

TREATMENT   OF  DUSTY  ROADS. 
(JOVKKXMEXT    KXI'EKIMKNTS    IN     T  SK    OF    COATINM    COMPOUNDS. 

In  stating  that  the  question  of  the  suppression  of  road  dust  has 

been,  within  the  last  few  years,  a  subject  of  constant  attention  on 

the  part  of  the  French   Government,  through  the  department  of 

public  works,  Consul  W.  IT.  Hunt,  of  St.  Etienne,  sums  up  the  results 

of  experiments  as  follows : 

Hitherto  water  alone  was  employed  for  the  purpose,  but  its  effect 
was  only  transitory  and  the  treatment  had  to  oe  renewed  every 
morning.     This  half  measure   nevertheless  gave  satisfaction   until 
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automobiles  and  road  tramways  began  to  circulate,  creating,  by  their 
speed,  an  amount  of  dust  as  annoying  as  it  was  previously  unknown. 
A  report  has  just  been  presented  to  the  minister  of  public  works, 
reviewing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  four  methods,  con- 
sidered as  more  or  less  effective  in  laying  dust — a  coating  of  crude 
tar  mixture,  heated  petroleum,  a  solution  of  water  and  salts,  and 
construction  of  a  beton  and  tar  surface. 

To  the  mixture  of  crude  tar,  tar  oil  in  the  proportion  of  10  per 
cent  is  added  to  render  it  more  fluid,  and  beiore  sprinkling  it  on 
the  road  certain  conditions  are  necessary — the  road  should  be  more 
or  less  cylindric  in  shape,  recently  macadamized,  dry,  and  swept  of 
all  dust.  The  tarring  should  be  done  in  dry  and  warm  weather, 
while  no  circulation  of  vehicles  should  be  allowed  until  the  coating 
is  sufficiently  dry. 

The  durability  of  the  coating  varies  as  to  the  time  of  the  operation, 
whether  in  summer,  autumn,  or  winter.  If  done  in  the  last  two 
seasons,  the  tarring  seldom  resists  until  the  following  spring.  Very 
frequently  it  disappears  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  months  leaving 
in  its  place  an  abundant  supply  of  disagreeble  mud.  As  long  as  the 
coating  of  tar  endures,  the  road  bed  is  guaranteed  against  wear  and 
tear,  but  once  it  gets  diluted  the  road  becomes  deteriorated  all  the 
more  rapidly,  as  the  mud  retains  the  water  with  greater  facility. 
Although  the  quantity  of  the  tar  mixture  employed  varies  with  the 
absorbent  nature  of  the  road,  a  proportion  of  two  pounds  to  the 
square  yard  is  considered  sufficient.  Frost  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
evil  effects  on  tarring,  but  great  heat  may  soften  it  and  render  it 
slippery.    The  cost  of  tarring  is  estimated  at  3  cents  per  square  yard. 

PETROLEUM,    SALINE,    AND   BETON    MIXTURES. 

The  second  method,  or  that  of  petroleum  heated  to  boiling  point,  is 
used  in  the  north  of  France  and  around  Paris.  The  variety  of  oil 
employed  is  that  known  under  the  name  of  "mazout,"  The  oil  is 
placed  in  reservoirs  similar  to  ordinary  watering  carts  and  sprinkled 
over  the  roads,  previously  swept.  It  is  allowed  to  cool,  after  which 
the  dust  is  swept  back  over  it  again ;  the  dust  is  effectively  laid  and 
will  not  adhere  to  the  car  wheels.  Unfortunately,  autumn  rains 
rapidly  destroy  this  coating.  In  dry  climates,  however,  the  above 
two  methods  are  very  effective  against  dust. 

The  saline  mixture  consists  in  either  plain  sea  water  or  a  solution 
of  certain  salts  (chloride  of  calcium  or  chloride  of  magnesium), 
which  from  their  hygrometric  properties  maintain  on  the  road  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  thus  prolonging  the  effect  of  ordinary 
watering.  Information,  however,  is  wanting  as  to  the  results  of  the 
experiments. 

Westrumite  is  tar  rendered  soluble  in  water  by  the  addition  of  am- 
monia and  other  cheap  products.  It  is  particularly  useful  in  pre- 
paring a  race  track,  as  its  effects  are  limited  as  to  duration. 

The  fourth  and  last  method  is  costly  and  has  not  yet  been  j)ut  into 
operation  to  any  extent  in  France.  It  consists  in  constructing  the 
road  with  beton  or  concrete,  into  which  tar  is  incorporated.  Fur- 
ther experiments  are  about  to  be  made  by  the  Government,  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  the  best  dust-laying  substance,  but  also 
for  determining  the  effect  of  the  operation  itself  on  the  roads. 
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ENGLAND. 
METHOD  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  COST,  AND  LENGTH  OF  THOROUGHFARES. 

Vice-Consul  John  W.  Thomas,  reporting  from  Manchester,  gives 

the  following  information  concerning  the  construction  of  roadways 

in  that  British  city: 

The  city  of  Manchester  has  about  640,000  inhabitants,  and  covers 
an  area  of  19,893  acres.  The  length  of  paved  streets  in  the  city  is 
about  700  miles.    With  large  manufacturmg  works  producing  heavy 

foods,  iron,  chemicals,  machinery,  etc.,  the  traffic  is  consequently  very 
eavy,  and  the  pavements  have  to  be  strong  and  durable.  The  whole 
of  the  public  streets  are  paved  with  stone  sets,  and  the  footpaths  are 
paved  with  gritstone  flags,  not  less  than  3  inches  thick,  obtained  from 

Siarries  about  20  miles  from  the  city.  Approximately  one-half  of 
e  mileage  of  carriage  ways  is  paved  with  gritstone  sets  obtained 
from  the  same  quarries  as  the  flags,  and  the  other  moiety  is  paved 
with  granite  or  syenite  stone. 

In  the  construction  of  private  streets  the  first  cost  is  charged  to  the 
property  fronting  the  streets,  which  are  afterwards  declared  public 
nighways  and  maintained  by  the  corporation.  The  carriage  ways 
of  the  streets  in  the  central  part  of  the  city  and  other  first-class 
streets  are  paved  with  granite  sets.  When  the  sets  are  laid  they  are 
well  rammed  and  small  stone  chippings  are  brushed  into  the  joints, 
which  are  then  flushed  with  a  mixture  of  pitch  and  creosote  oil 
or  tar. 

COST  OF  STONE   AND   WOOD   PA\^MENT8. 

The  prime  cost  of  paving  old  foundations  with  new  granite  sets 
3  to  3J  inches  wide,  6  inches  deep,  and  5  to  8  inches  long  is  about 
$2.63  per  square  yard,  and  under  average  conditions  this  pavement 
will  last  about  twenty-five  years  before  it  is  worn  out;  even  then  a 
large  proportion  of  the  sets  are  good  enough  for  use  in  less  important 
streets. 

The  average  prime  cost  of  paving  the  carriage  way  with  new  grit 
sets  on  old  foundations  is  about  $1.82  per  square  yard.  The  cost  of 
flagging  the  footpaths  with  3-inch  gritstone  flags  is  about  $1.82  per 
square  yard.  There  is  very  little  macadam  pavement  in  this  city, 
the  traffic  being  too  heavy  for  it. 

The  total  area  of  wood  pavement  is  30,000  square  yards,  and  the 
wood  blocks  are  mostly  Australian  karri  wood  3  inches  wide,  5  inches 
deep,  and  9  inches  long,  laid  on  a  cement  concrete  foundation  6  inches 
thicK.  The  blocks  are  paved  with  a  bed  of  about  1  inch  of  sand 
between  the  block  and  the  concrete  foundation,  and  the  joints  are 
flushed  with  a  molten  mixture  of  pitch  and  creosote  oil  or  tar,  to 
which  a  little  dried  sand  has  been  added.  Including  the  concrete 
foundation,  the  average  cost  is  about  $4.26  per  square  yard,  and  its 
life  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.  Team  owners  here  object  to  the  use 
of  wood  pavement  on  account  of  its  slipperiness  and  danger  to  horses 
drawing  big  loads;  and,  costing  more  than  granite,  the  corporation 
does  not  use  it  except  under  special  circumstances.  The  increased  use 
of  motor  lurries  carrying  from  5  to  10  ton  loads  has  made  stronger 
foundations  and  \\i\rder  slowe  WQcessary,  and  the  area  paved  with 
granite  will  be  gradwaWy  meT^'A'?.^^^  *\^  \V  \%  iwm.^lWt  the  motor 
Jurries  split  the  gritstone  ?.ets. 
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ASIATIC  TURKEY. 
OONDinON   OF  HIGHWAYS  IN  THE  VILAYET  OF  SMYRNA. 

Consul  E.  L.  Harris,  writing  from  Smyrna,  describes  the  roadways 

of  Asiatic  Turkey  and  difficulties  they  present  for  motoring : 

The  public  highways  in  this  vilayet  are  in  a  bad  condition.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  road  building  in  this  part  of  Turkey  is  not  in  an 
advanced  state,  and  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  it.  Large  appro- 
priations are  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  Government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  highways  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  (jood 
roads  are  often  built  with  this  money,  but  no  appropriations  are 
made  to  keep  them  in  repair  after  they  have  once  been  laid  out. 
Some  twenty  years  ago  a  splendid  road  was  built  from  Magnesia-on- 
the-Meander  to  Sokia.  About  the  time  this  road  was  completed  a 
branch  of  the  Aidin  Railroad  was  extended  to  the  same  point,  run- 
ning almost  parallel  with  the  highway.  From  the  time  the  railroad 
was  completed  the  public  highway  was  permitted  to  fall  into  disuse, 
and  now  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  even  a  camel  caravan  to  use  it. 
The  recent  floods  in  the  Meander  Valley  have  destroyed  a  good  road- 
way which  led  from  Aidin^  a  town  in  the  center  of  the  fig  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  across  the  plain  to  some  of  the  finest  orchards  known  in 
that  region.  It  is  feared  by  those  interested  in  fi^  that  the  road  will 
not  be  repaired  in  time,  if  at  all,  in  order  that  this  season's  figs  from 
that  particular  district  may  be  moved  as  rapidly  to  market  as  has 
hitherto  been  the  case. 

FOREIGNERS   BUILD   ROADS. 

The  roads  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Smyrna  are  kept  in  a  fairly 
good  state  of  repair.  This  is  more  or  less  due  to  the  initiative  and 
energy  of  the  British  residents  of  Smyrna  and  the  two  suburban 
towns  of  Bournabat  and  Boudja.  One  enterprising  Englishman 
practically  built  the  road  between  Smyrna  and  Bournaoat,  a  distance 
of  5  miles,  and  he  gets  the  interest  on  the  money  invested  and  keeps 
up  repairs  by  charging  a  toll  on  all  vehicles  which  traverse  the  road. 
He  is  also  the  owner  of  the  only  automobile  in  Smyrna,  a  machine 
which  he  imported  from  Switzerland  two  years  ago,  but  about  the 
only  place  he  can  use  it  with  any  degree  of  enjoyment  at  least  is  on 
his  own  road  between  Smyrna  and  Bournabat.  I  am  also  informed 
that  a  second  road  is  being  built  by  him,  in  the  same  way,  to  connect 
the  two  suburban  towns  or  Cordelio  and  Bournabat.  It  is  therefore 
self-evident  that  the  condition  of  the  public  roads  in  this  part  of  Asia 
Minor  will  always  militate  against  the  use  of  the  automobile  in  these 
parts,  and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  this  country  will  ever  offer  a 
market  for  these  machines. 

The  general  make-up  of  Turkish  cities  and  towns  also  acts  as  an 
obstacle  against  the  introduction  of  automobiles.  The  streets,  apart 
from  being  narrow  and  winding,  are  paved  with  cobblestones  and  are 
extremely  rough.  This  primitive  pavement  is  gradually  beinff  re- 
placed by  flagstones,  with  which  all  principal  streets  are  now  laid. 
Unfortunately  the  preparation  of  the  roadbed  prior  to  laying  the 
flags  is  so  insufficient  that  within  six  months  a  newly  paved  street 
is  practically  in  need  of  repair.  It  is  hardly  to  be  Ivo^ed  1\n».^  ^<s^- 
ditions  in  the  road  and  street  line  wWl  sooty  cWxv^^  'wvTw^Vg;^ . 
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BORNEO. 


TIMBEB  RESOUBGES  AND  EXPORTS  OF  EAST  INDIA  ISLAND. 

Writing  from  Sandakan,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  a  Virginia 

lumber  company,  Consul  Lester  Maynard  makes  the  following  report 

on  the  principal  woods  of  British  North  Borneo: 

Oak  is  not  found  in  any  part  of  Borneo,  but  several  Borneo  woods 
are  known  in  European  markets  as  "  Borneo  oak,"  "  Borneo  mahog-  . 
any,"  etc.,  because  they  somewhat  resemble  these  woods,  but  they  are 
neither  oak  nor  mahogany.  The  export  lumber  trade  from  Borneo  is 
principally  to  China,  about  25,000  cubic  feet  being  exported  yearly  to 
European  markets.  As  detailed  statistics  are  not  kept  in  the  Sanda- 
kan custom-house,  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  just  what  quantities  the 
various  woods  are  exported.  The  statistics  given  herewith  show  the 
amounts  in  cubic  feet  and  the  values  from  the  principal  timber  ship- 
ping ports  of  British  North  Borneo,  the  values  being  given  in  Borneo 
dollars  ($1  Borneo  currency  equals  56  cents  United  States  currency) : 
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Cubic  feet. 

b. 

1906. 

Value. 

Cubic  feet. 

774, 158 
104, 733 

58, 013 
1,943 

30,523 

969,370 

Value. 

SuiKhikan 

001,092 
1GS,236 
137,002 

$408,488 
74,750 
42,767 

$401,200 

Darvel  Bav 

50, 5W 

Kudjit 

20,559 

Province  Kt'ppcl 

737 

Province  Dent 

13,667 

2,517 

6,274 

Total 

«»19, 997 

528,522 

479,904 

The  principal  hard  woods  exported  are  billian,  mirabow,  selangan 
batu,  camphor,  and  kruen.  Two  companies  [names  on  file  at  Bureau 
of  Manufactures] operate  sawmills  in  Sandakan  and  are  the  principal 
timber  exporters  or  British  North  Borneo.  A  list  and  description  of 
the  principal  Borneo  woods  follows : 

DESCRIPTION   OF   PRINCIPAL  WOODS. 

Penagah  wood  is  exclusively  used  for  shipbuilding.  Its  export 
from  British  North  Borneo  is  prohibited.  It  is  not  plentiful  and 
^ows  on  the  seashore.  For  the  ribs  of  ships,  stems,  stem  posts,  eta, 
it  is  unequaled. 

Camphor  is  one  of  the  most  plentiful  Avoods  in  Borneo.  It  is  largely 
used  in  China  for  house,  wharr,  and  ship  building.    When  not  exposed 
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to  the  action  of  salt  water  the  wood  is  very  durable.  Average  weight 
is  from  60  to  65  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

Bungas  is  a  very  rare  wood,  greatly  resembling  rosewood.  Supplies 
in  <|uantities  are  not  obtainable.  It  is  impervious  to  the  action  of 
white  ants.    The  sap  of  this  tree  is  poisonous. 

Billian,  or  ironwood,  which  made  the  timber  trade  of  British  North 
Borneo,  is  practically  indestructible,  unless  exposed  to  the  action  of 
salt  water,  but  even  then  it  will  last  for  at  least  ten  years,  and  is  by 
far  the  most  durable  of  Borneo  woods.  It  is  practically  white-ant 
proof.  The  weight  of  this  timber  is  about  85  to  88  pounds  per  cubic 
foot. 

Kruen  timber  is  similar  to  camphor,  although  generally  considered 
to  be  inferior.  It  ig  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  camphor  and  is 
obtainable  in  very  large  quantities.  The  weight  is  65  to  68  pounds  per 
cubic  foot. 

Obar  sulu  is  of  a  reddish  color  and  one  of  the  serayah  species,  by 
no  means  plentiful.  Unlike  most  unseasoned  woods,  it  does  not  warp 
or  shrink.    The  weight  is  48  to  50  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

Selangan  kuning  wood  is  principally  used  for  piles  and  is  not  gen- 
erally converted  into  lumber.  It  will  last  against  teredo  in  salt  water 
for  at  least  six  years.  Selangan  matcha  is  similar,  but  is  not  used  in 
such  quantities.  Selangan  batu  No.  1  timber  is  one  of  the  best  known 
here.  It  is  largely  used  for  wharf,  bridge,  and  ship  building,  its 
weight  being  some  75  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  Selangan  batu  No.  2  is 
a  slightly  inferior  timber,  generally  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

Greeting  wood  generally  grows  in  mangrove  swamps  or  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  salt  or  brackish  water.  The  weight  is  70  pounds 
per  cubic  foot. 

Red  serayah  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  best  known  woods  in 
Borneo.  It  is  of  a  bright  reddish  color,  and  is  principally  used  in 
house  building.  It  does  not  withstand  tlie  action  of  white  ants  and 
is  of  no  use  in  salt  water.  Its  weight  is  sonie  40  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 
There  is  a  white  variety  of  the  serayah,  being  slightly  heavier. 

Mirabow  is  one  of  the  heaviest,  most  durable,  and  best-known  woods 
in  Borneo.  It  is  exported  freely  and  used  for  carriage  building  and 
furniture.    The  weight  is  85  to  88  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

Bussock  wood  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  and  could  not  be  commer- 
cially exploited.    The  weight  is  75  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

Pinopok  is  a  very  rare  wood,  but  little  known  to  white  men,  and  is 
of  a  dark-reddish  color.  Fairly  large  quantities  have  recently  been 
discovered  in  the  southeastern  parts  of  British  North  Borneo. 


CANADA. 
MOVEMENT  FOR   WITHHOLDING  NATLR^VL  RESOURCES  I  OR  HOME   USE. 

Consul  F.  D.  Hale,  of  Coaticook,  advises  that  the  question  of  a 
governmental  prohibition  of  pulpwood  exportation  is  creating  dis- 
cussion throughout  Canada,  especially  in  the  timber-growing  sections, 
like  Quebec  Province,  concerning  which  he  says : 

More  thought  is  being  given  to  it  than  heretofore,  consequent  upon 
the  fact  that  American  consumers  have  during  the  past  few  years  been 
purchasing  enormous  tracts  of  timber  limits  and  rights,  and  are 
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making  extensive  cuttings  and  shipments  to  supply  their  American 
mills.  This  cutting  by  foreigners,  so  called,  is  recognized  as  being 
for  commercial  and  material  purposes  only,  and  has  a  tendency  rather 
to  depreciate  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  than  to  open  up 
new  territory  for  settlement  and  permanent  development.  The  prod- 
uct of  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  mills  being  subject  to  a  high  duty 
when  offered  for  exportation  to  the  United  States  necessarily  handi- 
caps the  Canadian  manufacturer,  while  the  American  manufacturer 
is  privileged  to  obtain  his  raw  material  in  Canada  without  what  they 
cafi  fair  reciprocal  benefits.  [Canadians  can  and  do  get  cotton  and 
any  other  raw  material  in  the  United  States  free  of  duty. — B.  of  M.] 
The  growing  thought  and  purpose  in  Canada  to-day  is  the  develop- 
ment 01  this  great  country  along  all  the  lines  of  its  natural  resources, 
the  increase  of  its  population,  and  its  commercial  relations  with  other 
nations.  Her  government  and  people  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
encourage  friendly  and  reciprocal  relations  with  Mexico,  the  East 
Indies,  South  American  states,  and  other  countries  by  subsidizing 
steamshijp  lines,  sending  visiting  commissions,  establishing  agencies, 
etc.  The  prosj)ective  arrangement  with  France  is  a  present  illustra- 
tion of  the  activity  and  energy  shown  by  the  Canadian  people  and 
government. 

PROHIBITION    OF   PULFWOOD   EXPORTS. 

If  pulpwood  exportation  should  be  prohibited,  it  is  maintained 
that  it  would  be  made  into  paper  in  this  country.  Such  is  the  argu- 
ment of  the  pulp  and  paper  manufactures,  a  strong  delegation  of 
whom  recently  conferred  with  the  prime  minister  and  the  ministers 
of  finance  and  customs  at  Ottawa.  They  ask  for  an  export  duty 
sufficiently  high  to  bring  about  the  desired  object,  or  that  its  expor- 
tation be  entirely  prohibited  by  the  Dominion  government,  as  is  now 
done  locally  by  the  Ontario  provincial  government.  The  claim  is 
made  that  the  American  companies,  now  operating  extensively  here 
for  American  consumption,  leave  practically  but  a  small  amount  for 
labor  and  freight  charges  and  an  entirely  denuded  and  almost  de- 
vastated territory;  that  they  are  not  in  the  least  conditioned  by  the 
sense  of  patriotic  citizenship,  to  help  to  accomplish  by  a  more  con- 
servative operation  of  timber  cutting  a  more  permanent  and  healthy 
development  of  the  country.  Present  conditions,  it  is  said,  leaS 
"  jobbers  "  to  place  "  fake  "  settlers  over  large  districts,  then  strip 
the  land  of  all  pulp  wood,  which  is  practically  everything  growing, 
then  move  the  "  fake  "  settlers  to  other  localities  and  repeat  the  op- 
eration. 

The  principal  objections  are  raised  against  such  action  as  is  sug- 
gested :  One,  that  such  a  course  might  for  a  time  lessen  the  market 
for  the  bona  fide  settler,  and  the  other,  that  it  might  invite  some  sort 
of  reprisal  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  first  is  an- 
swered by  saying  that  the  demand  for  timber,  both  for  home  con- 
sumption and  export,  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  the  returns  to  the 
settlers  would  be  but  little,  if  any,  less,  and  that  ere  long  the  United 
States  will  be  compelled  to  get  Canadian  pulp  or  paper  to  meet  its 
business  demands. 

The  second  objection  at  once  incites  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  coun- 
try; that  she  must  rise  to  the  position  of  independency  and  consult 
her  own  future  welfare  when  using  or  disposing  of  her  raw  mate- 
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rials ;  that  she  must  be  self-respecting  and  not  fear  reprisals.  They 
claim  that  if  Canadian  paper  and  pulp  were  not  met  at  the  border 
by  a  high  tariff  duty  the  demand  for  a  pulpwood  export  duty  or  pro- 
hibition would  not  be  so  urgent ;  but  that  free  wood  and  dutiable  pulp 
and  paper  is  an  entirely  one-sided  matter,  with  the  United  States  get- 
ting the  benefits  both  ways. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  urgency  of  the  situation  and  the 
earnestness  of  the  public  discussion  may  in  the  near  future  make 
more  serious  the  problem  of  the  American  paper  manufacturer  in 
obtaining  pulp. 

ASIATIC  TURKEY. 
CHARACTER  OF  WOODEN   HOUSES  ADAPTED  FOR  ASIA   MINOR   CITIES. 

Following  his  previous  report  on  wooden  houses  for  Smyrna  sub- 
urbs, several  inquiries  have  reached  Consul  E.  L.  Harris  from  in- 
terested parties  calling  for  additional  information  regarding  the 
style  of  house  that  will  meet  the  requirements  of  that  section  of 
Turkey.    To  these  he  responds : 

Before  going  into  a  description  of  what,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  this  market,  it  is  advisable  to  discuss  the 
naatter  of  prices,  as  it  may  be  found  difficult,  after  a  careful  calcula- 
tion of  freight  and  duty,  to  supply  the  houses  in  question  at  figures 
that  would  permit  of  their  introduction  here.  While  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that,  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  wooden  houses  as  built  in 
America  may  not  be  considered  inferior  to  stone  houses  in  either 
convenience  or  durability,  it  must  be  noted  that  it  will  take  some  time 
before  the  Levantine  customer  is  brought  up  to  appreciate  them  at 
their  right  value,  and  found  willing  to  pay  lor  them  prices  nearly  as 
high  as  those  for  stone  houses.  An  examination  or  the  catalogues 
and  quotations  sent  to  this  office,  together  with  information  secured 
from  local  parties  interested  in  this  subject,  cause  me  to  state  that 
nothing  could  be  hoped  with  the  prices  submitted.  For  instance,  a 
one-story  house  19  by  25  feet,  with  four  rooms,  is  quoted  net  at  $500. 
Adding  the  freight  to  this  port  on  1,000  cubic  feet,  say  25  tons,  at  an 
average  rate  of  $6  per  ton,  and  the  duty  and  expenses  of  about  15  per 
cent,  brings  the  cost  of  that  house,  c.  i.  f .  Smyrna,  to  $725,  which  is 
nearly  double  what  a  smilar  house  would  cost  to  build  here. 

The  question  of  prices  should  therefore  be  given  very  close  atten- 
tion and  calculation  made  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  possible 
to  so  considerably  reduce  them,  before  going  to  the  expense  of  time 
and  money  in  working  up  specifications  adapted  to  this  region.  For 
the  information  of  such  as  may  think  it  possible  to  attain  nonpro- 
lubitive  prices  I  will  try  to  describe  the  style  of  house  best  suited  for 
the  Levant. 

LOCAL     ARCHITECTURE. 

Smyrna  houses  are  generally  built  in  two  stories,  ground  and  first 
floor,  with  a  low  basement  utilized  for  storage,  and  an  "  entre-sol," 
or  middle  story,  extending  at  the  back  to  the  end  of  the  ground  lot 
and  over  one-third  of  its  width.  This  extension  is  also  in  two  low 
stories,  the  ceiling  of  the  first  story  forming  a  terrace  slightly  above 
the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  main  first  story.     The  entre-sol  con- 
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tains  the  kitchen  and  the  washhouse  on  the  ground  level,  and  the 
servants'  quarters  on  the  higher  level.  The  main  building  on  ihe 
ground  floor  is  divided  into  a  hall,  parlor,  and  dining  room,  with 
pantry.  The  first  floor  accommodates  four  bedrooms.  The  material 
IS  generally  solid  stone  for  the  foundations,  and  a  wooden  framework 
filled  with  stone  for  the  balance.  A  house  of  this  description,  on  a 
ground  lot  22  by  40,  costs  to  build  about  $1,500. 

The  style  of  surburban  residences  is  nearly  identical  with  the  one 
just  described.  It  is  not,  however^  intended  to  keep  to  this  plan,  but 
to  provide  something  similar  which  should  cost  less  than  the  local 
buildings.  A  man  who  is  willing  to  try  the  experiment,  and  who  is 
also  well  placed  to  push  the  business  should  quotations  be  satisfac- 
tory, has  supplied  the  sketch  of  a  house  which  would  generally  meet 
with  favor.  It  is  hoped  that  the  sketch  is  sufficiently  clear  to  enable 
such  manufacturers  as  may  wish  to  quote  on  it  to  draw  up  specifica- 
tions on  the  closest  possible  margin.  [The  drawing  will  be  loaned  to 
those  making  application  at  the  Bureau  of  Manuractures,] 


ITALY. 

'wooden  blocks  used  to  si  ppokt  trolley  tracks  in  paving. 

M.  Siersdorfer,  a  clerk  at  the  Milan  consulate,  reports  to  Consul 
James  E.  Dunning,  of  that  city,  regarding  an  opportunity  for  the 
American  wood  and  lumber  manufacturer  to  place  one  of  his  arti- 
cles in  Italy.    The  report  says : 

Asphalt  has  proved  to  be  a  very  serviceable  street  paving  in  Milan 
and  the  municipality  is  using  it  whenever  possible.  In  recent  years 
this  system  has  gained  great  headway  in  Italy,  and  at  present  some 
of  the  most  important  streets  in  the  different  cities  are  paved  with  it. 
The  distinctly  modern  look  of  Milan  is  largely  due  to  the  increased 
area  asphalted.  A  good  future  in  Italy  is  predicted  for  this  system 
of  paving.  The  first  asphalt  was  laid  in  Milan  in  one  of  the  minor 
streets  in  181)7,  takin<r  the  place  of  wood.  The  following  figures  show 
the  great  increase  of  this  paving  in  Milan  in  recent  years:  1901, 
9,871  square  feet;  1904,  82,302  square  feet;  1906,  301,349  square  feet 
At  first  the  Milan  municipality  thought  it  impossible  to  run  car  lines 
through  asphalted  streets,  but  two  years  ago  trolley  lines  were  run 
through  five  or  six  such  streets  as  an  experiment  and  they  have 
since  proved  satisfactory.    The  asphalt  used  is  of  Italian  preparation. 

Trolley  tracks  on  asphalted  streets  in  Milan  are  supported  on  either 
side  by  small  wooden  blocks,  measuring  2^  by  3|f  by  8f  inches.  These 
blocks  save  the  asphalt  greatly,  and  in  the  future  when  trolley  tracks 
are  laid  on  asphalted  streets  in  Milan,  or  in  fact  in  all  Italy,  these 
blocks  will  be  used.  They  are  now  imported  from  one  Australian 
firm.  Their  quality  is  very  good,  but  the  Milan  authorities  think 
they  are  paying  rather  high  prices  and  are  now  looking  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  import  from  somewhere  else.  This  is  a  good  opportunity 
for  the  American  wood  and  lumber  manufacturer. 

THE    KIND    OF    WCX)DEN    HLOCKS    THAT   ARE   WANTED. 

The  blocks  must  be  of  the  liardest  and  most  durable  wood  and  be 
able  to  stand  all  weathers  without  rotting  or  warping,  or,  in  three 
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words,  be  well  seasoned.  It  is  absolutely  useless  to  try  and  place  un- 
seasoned stock.  It  is  not  wanted.  The  Milan  municipality  is  said  to 
be  willing  to  pay  even  more  to  get  good  quality.  The  price  now  is 
$7.72  per  100.  If  the  American  manufacturer  can  supply  blocks,  as 
described,  for  this  price  or  less,  he  may  consider  this  an  opportunity 
to  sell  carloads  in  Milan  alone,  and  if  they  give  good  results  here,  there 
will  be  a  demand  for  them  in  the  whole  or  Italy.  The  wood  that  will 
be  preferred  must  be  in  the  first  place  of  ^ood  quality,  and  in  the 
second  place  be  cheap  in  price.  Quality  is  thought  of  the  most. 
American  manufacturers  should  correspond  directly  with  the  Milan 
municipality  in  Italian  or  French,  preferably  in  Italian,  stating 
prices  and  terms  of  payment.  The  terms  should  be  as  liberal  as  pos- 
sible. A  sample  block  should  accompany  the  letter.  If  the  price  and 
quality  of  the  American  stock  is  considered  satisfactory,  the  munici- 
pality would  probably  order  one  carload  for  a  test.  There  is  a  place 
especially  assigned  for  such  experiments.  All  wood  except  cabinet- 
makers' wood  enters  Italy  duty  free. 


SANTO  DOMINGO. 
YELLOW   PINE  IN    ABUNDANCE ^A   LUMBERING  ENTERPRISE. 

Consular  Agent  I.  T.  Petit,  of  Monte  Christi,  in  response  to  an 
American  inquiry  has  secured  the  following  information  in  regard 
to  the  timber  resources  of  the  Dominican  Republic : 

I  have  ascertained  that  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  standing  yellow 
pine  timber  in  this  district,  aggregating,  as  some  think,  miUions  of 
trees,  but  this  can  not  be  assured,  as  the  only  information  obtainable 
is  based  upon  the  opinion  of  persons  residing  in  the  different  sections 
where  the  wood  grows,  and  is  probably  exaggerated.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  there  really  is  a  great  quantity  of  the  timber 
in  question  in  this  and  adjacent  districts,  the  mountains  being  covered 
with  trees  of  that  variety. 

It  should  be  understood  that  it  is  customary  here  to  sell  the  stand- 
ing timber,  either  in  lots  of  a  fixed  number  of  trees  at  so  much  per 
tree  for  immediate  cutting,  or  by  "  accion  "  or  share,  which  conveys 
to  the  buyer  the  right  to  cut  the  timber  at  his  convenience,  when, 
where,  and  as  he  may  choose,  during  a  fixed  term  of  years.  The 
land  itself  is  never,  or  very  seldom,  sold  by  its  original  owners  in 
transactions  of  this  kind.  1  understand  that  plenty  of  good  standing 
yellow  pine  may  be  bought  in  the  commune  of  Dajabon  from  private 
persons  in  locations  of  easy  access. 

While  there  is  said  to  be  much  timber  in  the  plains  and  foothills, 
the  best  grows  in  the  mountains,  rather  far  inland,  in  places  which 
are  not  easily  accessible.  The  mountains  are  high  and  rugged,  roads 
are  bad  or  nonexistent,  and  transportation  of  logs  difficult  and  expen- 
sive. The  pines  in  this  district  produce  sawn  lumber  varying  from  9 
inches  to  20  inches  in  width.    Trees  of  lesser  diameter  are  abundant. 

The  best  timber  in  the  district  is  said  to  be  that  which  grows  in 
the  mountains  at  Guaraguano,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sabaneta,  and  I 
understand  that  they  have  been  secured  by  a  lumber  concern  which 
intends  to  establish  a  sawmill  at  this  port  to  manufacture  for  export 
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lumber  of  different  kinds.  The  logs  will  be  hauled  to  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  tributary  to  the  Yaque,  which  disembogues  into  the  sea 
here,  and  will  be  floated  down  the  streams  and  finally  rafted  down 
the  Yaque  and  delivered  to  the  mill  near  the  river's  mouth. 


FOREST  PRESERVATION. 

FRANCE. 
COMPREHENSIVE  PLANS  1«X)R  CREATINE   NATIONAL  RESERVES. 

Replying  to  inquiries  in  regard  to  French  forestry,  Consul-General 
R.  P.  Skinner  states,  with  confidence,  that  in  no  country  in  the  world 
is  the  work  of  conserving  and  reconstituting  the  forests  carried  on  with 
greater  energy  and  skill.    He  covers  the  subject  as  follows: 

The  extensive  denudation  of  the  primeval  forests  began  on  a 
large  scale  in  this  country  during  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  and  continued  so  unremittingly  that  Colbert,  the  great 
minister  of  Louis  XIV,  exclaimed  in  the  seventeenth  century: 
"  France  will  perish  for  lack  of  wood."  The  damage  wrought  in 
this  country  by  forest  destruction  had  far  exceeded  that  which  is 
now  deplored  m  the  United  States  when  it  was  realized,  and  sys- 
tematic attempts  were  begun  to  correct  it.  As  early  as  1824  the 
National  School  of  Waters  and  Forests  was  founded  at  Nancy,  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  provide  recruits  for  the  higher  branches 
of  the  puolic  forestry  service,  and  at  the  present  time  this  service 
has  within  its  comprehensive  grasp  every  portion  of  the  Republic, 
which  for  forestry  purposes  is  divided  into  thirty -two  "  conserva- 
tions." 

The  work  is  directed  from  the  ministry  of  agriculture  (78  Rue  de 
Varenne,  Paris)  by  a  director  and  three  administrators.  Their 
duties  include  the  conservation,  exploitation,  and  amelioration  of 
public  forest  lands;  the  fixation  of  dunes  upon  the  maritime  lit- 
toral; the  replanting  of  trees  in  mountains  and  the  correction  of 
mountain  torrents;  tne  regulation  of  the  pasture  lands  of  the  com- 
munes, and  the  utilization  of  water  in  pastoral  and  forest  regions, 
and  the  surveillance  of  river  fishing  and  fish  culture. 

DUTIES   OF  DIVISIONAL  OFFICERS. 

Each  of  the  thirty-two  conservations  is  in  charge  of  a  conservator, 
aided  by  an  adjutant-inspector.  The  conservations  are  divided  into 
"  chefferies,"  each  administered  by  an  inspector  or  adjutant-inspector, 
and  these  are  again  subdivided  into  "  cantonnements,"  with  adjutant- 
inspectors  or  general  guards  in  control.  Each  of  these  higher  oA- 
cers — 32  conservators,  200  inspectors,  215  adjutant-inspectors,  260 
general  guards,  and  40  licentiate  general  guards — ^has  appropriate 
military  rank.  They  direct  the  transactions  of  a  consideraole  army 
of  foresters  of  various  grades  and  classes,  of  whom  3,300  are  recruited 
and  paid  by  the  National  Government,  and  many  more  by  the  com- 
munal governments. 

The  747  superior  forestry  officers  are  selected  from  the  National 
School  of  Waters  and  Forests  at  Nancy  from  the  graduates  of  the 
Secondary  School  of  Forestry  at  Barres  (Loiret),  and  from  such  for- 
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esters  as  have  had  fifteen  years'  experience  and  are  able  to  pass  the 
severe  examination.  There  are  in  France  two  other  schools-K)ne 
at  Barres  and  one  at  St.  Pau  (Lot-et-Garonne) — ^where  private  for- 
esters receive  instruction. 

At  the  present  time  a  total  surface  of  7,429,873  acres  is  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  forestry  service,  of  which  6,771,650  acres  con- 
sist of  forests  properly  so  called.  The  far  greater  proportion  of  the 
forest  area — 4,565,434  acres — belongs  in  fee  to  the  communes,  but  is 
under  the  rigid  control  of  the  State,  experience  having  demonstrated 
that  the  communal  governments  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  maintain 
the  public  property.  With  such  success  has  the  State  carried  on  this 
supervision  that  I  know  of  communes  where,  within  six  years,  the 
municipal  revenues  from  the  forest  lands  have  increased  300  per  cent 
and  are  still  increasing. 

COMPLETE   PLANS   FOR   RESTORATION. 

France  has  definitely  resolved  that  it  shall  not  perish,  as  Colbert 
predicted,  "  for  lack  of  wood."'  The  work  is  slow — it  will  require 
probably  two  hundred  years  to  bring  it  up  to  its  maximum  effective- 
ness— but  the  time  is  foreseen  when  existing  damaged  forests  will  be 
reconstituted,  and  when  all  the  waste  spaces  will  be  replanted  to 
the  point  of  proper  proportion  to  insure  the  conservation  of  the 
water  supply  and  to  furnish  the  timber  and  wood  required  by  the 
population.  The  effect  upon  private  forest  landowners  of  this  public 
work  has  been  most  salutary.  The  ruthless  cutting  down  of  trees  has 
ceased,  and  the  exploitation  of  private  forests  proceeds  to  a  fairly 
la^ge  extent  upon  the  same  lines  as  that  of  the  public  wooded  surfaces. 

Where  absolutely  bald  mountains  have  been  replanted,  very  sur- 
prising local  results  are  now  visible  to  all  observers.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  Hautes-Alpes,  which  had  the  unenviable  reputation  of 
being  "  the  poorest  department  in  France,"  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
few  from  which  the  United  States  has  obtained  several  thousand 
French  immigrants.  There  are  now  many  artificially  planted  forests 
in  this  department  of  twenty-five  years'  standing,  and  in  the  bottom 
lands  below  conditions  have  so  improved  that  a  state  of  general  pros- 
perity  prevails. 

VARIETDSS  rOR  REPLANTING. 

In  each  conservation  there  are  numerous  nurseries  where  seedlings 
are  grown,  each  one  being  transplanted  at  the  age  of  three  of  four 
years  to  its  assigned  place  and  tnen  protected  against  the  sun  by  a 
carefully  placed  stone  or  piece  of  sod,  being  thereafter  visited  regii- 
larly  by  lynx-eyed  foresters.  In  general  the  French  foresters  preier 
to  replant  with  native  species.  Having  had  success  with  these  indig- 
enous varieties,  the  ones  with  whom  1  have  spoken  seem  not  over- 
enthusiastic  about  working  with  our  American  Pinus  Banksiana. 

They  replant  in  France  with  numerous  varieties,  according  to  soil, 
altitude,  and  climate.  In  the  Alps,  however,  a  very  general  use  is 
made  oi  the  Picea  Excelsa.  It  is  by  no  means  the  intention  to  make 
this  a  treatise  on  practical  forestry,  but  if  this  information  suggests 
questions,  this  consulate-general  will  procure  answers  to  them,  as  few 
matters  are  more  important  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  If 
correspondents  could  penetrate,  as  the  writer  has  done,  the  almopt 
inaccessible  mountain  villages  of  this  country  and  there  discover  the 
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enthusiastic  French  forester  at  work,  applying  scientific  methods  to  a 
work  which  can  not  come  to  complete  fruition  before  two  or  three 
hundred  years,  they  would  retire  full  of  admiration  and  surprise  and 
carry  the  lesson  back  to  the  United  States. 

REFORESTRY  WORK  TAUGHT  IN   SCHOOLS. 
GOOD    WORK   OF    1X)IJKIN(}    CLUB — PRIZES    FOR   TREE    PLANTING. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  asking  for  information  concerning  the  work  of 
reforesting  in  France,  John  C.  Covert,  American  consul  at  Lyon, 
reports : 

The  Touring  Club  of  France,  with  headquarters  in  Paris,  composed 
largely  of  bicyclists  and  automobilists,  applied  itself  a  few  years  ago 
to  the  work  of  improving  the  highways  of  this  country.  It  has 
branch  organizations  all  over  the  country — ^busmess  men,  professional 
and  literary  men  having  enrolled  themselves  as  honorary  members 
with  a  view  to  promoting  its  work  and  enjoying  the  advantages 
offered.  It  is  impossible  to  visit  any  city  or  village  in  France  where 
there  is  not  a  branch  organization  and  many  hotels  offer  reduced 
rates  to  its  members.  This  club  has  thus  become  a  very  strong  or- 
ganization and  it  enjoys  the  cooperation  of  the  President  and  man; 
of  the  leading  statesmen  and  business  men  of  France. 

The  officers  of  the  club  considered  that  the  destruction  of  the 
forests,  the  verdant  mountain  slopes,  green  fields  and  meadows  could 
but  lessen  the  value  of  the  highways  for  travelers  and  pleasure 
seekers  generally,  and  they  thereiore  organized  among  its  members,  in 
each  of  the  88  departments  of  France,  a  "  committee  for  the  preser- 
vation of  pastures  and  forests,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  study  the 
condition  of  the  forests  of  the  country  and  to  provide  against  their 
destruction.  This  committee  has  made  out  the  following  as  its 
programme  of  work:  To  create  public  opinion  favorable  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  forests  of  the  country;  to  take  steps  necessary  for 
a  revision  of  the  forestry  hiws  of  France,  and  to  secure  the  enforce- 
ment of  all  existing  laws  for  the  preservation  of  forests. 

ACCOMPLISHING    GOOD   RESULTS. 

Since  this  committee  began  its  work  it  has  secured  the  use  in  the 
primary  schools  of  France  of  a  Manual  of  Sylvo- Pastoral  Instruc- 
tion. It  has  published  a  volume  entitled  the  Manuel  de  I'Arbre,  a 
very  beautifully  printed  work,  artistically  illustrated,  quarto  form, 
containing  numerous  engravings  of  well  wooded  and  treeless  tracts 
of  land,  the  contrast  between  the  two  forcibly  illustrating  the  advan- 
tage of  preserving  the  forests  of  a  country.  It  also  contains  a  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  of  tree-planting  societies,  thus  giving  a  basis 
for  the  organization  of  arbor  societies  and  clubs  among  the  school 
children  of  the  country.  The  planting  and  cultivation  of  all  kinds 
of  trees  are  carefully  taught  in  this  little  volume.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  movement  thus  started  by  the  Touring  Club  a  great  many 
societies  for  tree  planting  have  been  organized  among  the  schools  of 
France.  In  fact,  under  the  work  of  the  Touring  Club,  tree  planting 
and  forest  preservation  generally  have  become  an  important  branch  of 
education. 

A  large  colored  chart  to  be  hung  up  on  the  walls  of  the  schoolroom, 
showing  pictures  of  mountains,  meadows,  and  forests  in  good  con- 
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dition,  is  an  object  lesson  of  what  good  work  does  in  the  preservation 
of  the  forests.  Arbor  day  celebrations  are  held  yearly  in  all  the  vil- 
lages and  prizes  are  given  to  the  minor  societies.  Money  prizes  are 
given  to  men,  women,  and  boys  and  girls  for  their  work  in  tree  plant- 
ing— 7,000  francs,  $1,400,  having  been  distributed  since  January  1, 
1907.  During  the  same  period  4,000  francs,  $800,  were  given  to 
teachers  in  prizes  in  addition  to  a  number  of  honorary  distinctions, 
such  as  medals  and  diplomas.  The  Touring  Club  has  also  secured 
the  passage  of  a  number  of  laws  to  promote  the  reservations  of  forests. 


COLOMBIA. 
A  GOVERNMENT  DECREE  REGULATES  THE  EXPLOITATION  OF  TIMBER. 

Consul  I.  A.  Manning,  of  Cartagena,  translates  an  article  as  fol- 
lows from  a  newspaper  of  that  city  regarding  the  extraction  of  woods, 
ivory  nuts,  rubber,  orchids,  and  tree  barks  from  the  national  forests 

of  Colombia,  being  part  of  a  Government  decree  of  August  13,  1907 : 

Art.  16.  Only  trees  that  have  reached  their  complete  development  will  be 
allowed  to  be  cut ;  that  is,  when  they  have  borne  seed  plentifully  in  large  trees, 
or  when  they  have  given  stock  or  root  shoots  in  small  trees,  it  being  absolutely 
prohibited  to  fell  young  trees  and  sprouts  that  may  serve  for  replanting  the 
forest 

Abt.  17.  The  exploiters  of  woods  are  obliged  to  give  an  account  to  the  au- 
thority that  has  granted  the  permit  therefor  of  the  kind  and  quality  of  wood 
that  the  forest  which  they  may  be  exploiting  produces  and  the  place  through 
which  the  wood  will  be  brought 

Abt.  18.  The  extraction  of  rubber  must  be  made  with  a  view,  above  all,  to  the 
conservation  of  the  trees,  and  the  same  in  regard  to  any  other  analagous  resin- 
ous gum  trees. 

Abt.  19.  It  is  absolutely  prohibited  to  fell  the  trees,  to  make  cuts  in  the  roots 
or  tap  them  in  a  way  that  may  cause  their  drying.  The  cuts  must  not  be  made 
at  less  than  40  centimeters  (centimeter =0.3937  inch)  from  the  ground,  and  no 
higher  than  2  meters  (meter =39.37  inches),  taking  into  consideration  the  size  of 
the  tree,  and  only  in  the  bark  without  penetrating  the  trunk. 

Abt.  20.  In  making  the  incisions  care  must  be  taken  not  to  chip  the  bark  and 
not  to  make  them  very  long,  avoiding  perforating  the  trees  uselessly.  The  cuts 
must  be  transverse  or  oblique,  and  only  up  to  a  third  of  the  trunk. 

Art.  21.  In  each  tree  the  number  of  cuts  must  not  be  above  12,  according 
to  the  size  and  robust  character,  and  between  each  tapping  an  Interval  of  two 
or  three  days  must  be  allowed;  the  extraction  of  the  sap  once  ended,  the 
incisions  will  be  covered  with  wax  or  clay  and  the  tree  must  be  allowed  to  rest 
for  at  least  six  months.  The  extraction  of  the  sap  of  young  trees  will  not  be 
allowed ;  they  must  have  the  proper  age  for  exploitation. 

exploitation   of   ivory   nuts. 

Abt.  23.  It  Is  absolutely  prohibited  to  cut  the  ivory-nut  palm  tree  at  any  age, 
or  its  sprouts.  Those  caught  doing  so  will  be  punished  with  a  fine  of  $5  to  $10 
gold  for  every  quintal  (metric  quintal  220.46  pounds)  of  nuts  gathered,  to  be 
Imposed  by  any  authority  that  may  take  knowledge  of  the  deed. 

Abt.  24.  The  purchase  of  ivory  nuts  not  fully  grown  will  be  punished  with 
a  fine  of  $5  in  gold  for  every  quintal,  to  be  imposed  by  the  authority  that  may 
take  knowledge  of  the  deed,  without  detriment  to  seizure  of  nuts  so  purchased, 
and  the  culpable  parties  will  be  liable  to  prosecution  for  contraband. 

Abt.  25.  No  one  shall  extract  ivory  nuts  from  the  national  forests  without 
having  obtained  the  corresponding  authorization  or  permit  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  regulating  their  extraction  and  with  the  present  decree.  Transgressors 
will  be  punished  with  a  fine  of  $5  gold  for  every  quintal,  without  detriment  to 
seizure  by  the  authorities,  of  nuts  so  extracted. 

Art.  26.  Young  ivory  nuts  that  may  be  seized  will  be  destroyed  by  the  proper 
authority;  and  such  fines  as  may  be  imposed  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
articles,  as  well  as  the  value  of  such  ivory  nuts  of  good  quality  as  may  be 
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seized,  will  be  divided  equally  between  the  municipal  treasury  and  the  person 
who  may  have  discovered  and  reported  the  contravention. 

Abt.  27.  The  exploitations  of  parasite  plants  will  be  allowed  only  on  condition 
of  no  destruction  of  the  trees  or  bushes  upon  which  such  parasites  are  found, 
and  gatherers  of  orchids  must  always  leave  enough  to  insure  their  continual 
production. 

Abt.  28.  The  extraction  of  the  barks  of  trees  by  peeling  from  standing  trees 
is  prohibited. 

Replying  to  a  Wisconsin  inquiry,  Consul  Manning  adds  that  the 
only  reforestation  taking  place  in  Colombia  to  his  knowledge  is  that 
of  the  people  who  are  taking  mahogany  and  cedar  from  public  lands, 
who  are  required  to  replant  trees  of  like  kinds  for  every  tree  cut. 


RUSSIAN   TURPENTINE. 

ENGLISH  IMPORTATION  OF  RAW  PRODUCT  FOR  DISTILLATION. 

Consul-General  R.  J.  Wynne,  of  London,  states  that  he  is  informed 
that  Russian  turpentine  in  a  crude  state  is  imported  into  England  in 
various  grades,  and  furnishes  the  following  market  information: 

The  price  to-day  is  quoted  at  22s.  ($5.35)  to  27s.  ($6.67)  per  hun- 
dredweight. It  is  refined  in  England  by  chemical  treatment  and 
distillation.  One  firm  quotes  refined  at  27s.  6d.  ($6.69) ;  extra  re- 
fined at  31s.  ($7.54) ;  and  extra  extra  at  34s.  ($8.27).  They  state 
the  refined  qualities  to  have  specific  gravity  0.860  to  0.865,  and  flash 
point  95  to  102°  F.  close  test. 

There  has  been  for  many  years  an  importation  into  England  of 
Russian  turpentine  which  has  largely  increased  during  the  last  few 
years  in  consequence  of  the  high  prices  ruling  for  American  turpen- 
tine. This  turpentine  is  shipped  not  only  to  England  but  to  all  the 
continental  ports,  both  single  distilled  andf  double  and  treble  distilled. 
It  is  believed  that  a  certain  quantity  is  exported  direct  to  the  United 
States;  there  are  also  occasional  shipments  made  from  England  to 
the  United  States.  This  turpentine  in  its  once  distilled  state  is 
treated  at  a  number  of  refineries  in  England,  in  some  cases  being 
double  distilled  and  in  others  treble  distilled,  and  naturally  the  grade 
depends  upon  the  process  of  distillation. 


TEXTILES, 

COTTON  INDUSTRY. 

EGYPT. 
MANUFACTURING    LIMITED    TO    ONE    MILL    AND    SCATTERED    HAND    LOOMS. 

Special  Agent  W.  A.  Graham  Clark  in  the  following  report  de- 
scribes the  present  unprogressive  state  of  Egyptian  cotton  milling : 

Cotton  manufacturing  is  not  a  very  promising  industry  in  Egypt. 
There  is  only  one  cotton  mill  in  the  country,  which  in  this  respect  is 
behind  all  other  cotton-raising  countries,  where  the  tendency  is  for 
the  cotton  mills  to  go  to  the  cotton  fields.  The  sole  representative 
in  E^pt  of  the  world's  greatest  industry  is  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Spinning  and  Weaving  Company  (Limited) ,  which  has  20,0W  spin- 
dles and  500  looms,  and  is  located  at  Alexandria. 

Until  the  first  of  this  year  there  were  two  cotton  mills  in  Egypt, 
but  the  other  one.  The  Egyptian  Cotton  Mills  (Limited) ,  of  Cairo,  has 
ceased  operations,  and  the  machinery  has  been  sold  and  will  be  shipped 
to  Mersme,  near  Tarsus,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  it  will  be  run  on  coarse 
coimts  using  local  cotton.  This  mill  operated  20,000  spindles  and  360 
looms.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  before  the  present 
variety  of  Egyptian  cotton  had  been  evolved,  there  were  several  small 
cotton  mills  started  in  Egypt.  These  did  not  have  much  success  and 
soon  disappeared.  In  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  more 
determined  efforts  were  made  to  bring  the  cotton  mills  to  the  cotton 
fields  of  Egypt,  but  once  again  there  has  been  failure,  so  that  now 
only  one  mill  survives. 

HANDICAPS   TO   COTTON    MANUFACTURING. 

One  adverse  factor  is  that  the  English  Government,  while  very 
friendly  to  cotton  raising  in  her  possessions  and  countries  where  her 
influence  is  paramount,  is  unfriendly  to  cotton  manufacturing  in  those 
lands.  Local  cotton  factories  would,  other  things  being  equal,  have 
quite  an  advantage  over  Lancashire  by  having  no  freight  and  no  duty 
to  pay.  To  counterbalance  this,  the  English  Government,  through  the 
influence  of  Lancashire,  placed  an  excise  tax,  equal  to  the  duty,  on  the 
production  of  all  cotton  mills  in  such  countries.  The  Indian  mills 
therefore  pay  3^  per  cent  excise  tax  on  all  goods  manufactured,  but 
the  Egyptian  handicap  is  much  greater,  as  the  duty  is  8  per  cent,  and 
an  equivalent  special  tax  is  a  great  drawback  to  cotton  manufac- 
turing. 

The  insufliciency  of  efficient  help  available,  however,  has  probably 
had  the  largest  effect  in  retarding  the  industry,  together  with  the 
fact  that  the  first  cost  of  the  machinery  and  the  supplies  are  much 
higher  than  in  England.    The  climate  also  is  unsuitable  for  cotton 
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manufacturing.  The  wages  paid  are  much  higher  than  in  India, 
while  the  workers  are  but  little  if  any  more  emcient.  It  takes  two 
or  three  operatives  to  do  the  work  of  one  English  operative.  The 
native  Egyptians  do  not  seem  to  take  to  the  steady  indoor  work  of  a 
cotton  mill  and  labor  has  to  be  obtained  among  other  nationalities  to 
fill  out,  and  some  have  to  be  imported  at  quite  an  expense  to  the  mill. 
In  the  one  cotton  mill  remaining,  that  at  Alexandria,  there  is  probably 
as  much  diversity  of  peoples  and  languages  represented  as  in  any 
mill  in  the  world.  There  are  Egyptians  (Copts),  Arabs,  Turks, 
Syrians,  Russians,  French,  Italians,  Moors,  etc.,  the  manager  saying 
that  his  last  pay  roll  showed  17  languages  spoken  among  the  600 
operatives. 

DESCRIPTION    OF   THE   EXISTING    MILL. 

This  mill  is  situated  on  a  canal  on  the  outskirts  of  Alexandria  and 
is  a  one-story  brick  building.  The  weave  shed  has  a  saw-tooth  roof 
and  cement  floor.  The  humidity  is  regulated  by  large  tapering  tin 
pipes  conveying  steam  into  the  room  through  outlets  at  various 
points.  Belting  is  little  used,  as  rope  driving  is  employed  not  only 
for  the  main  drive  and  for  counters,  but  also  for  the  direct  drive  to 
the  spinning  frames.  The  spinning  frames  are  placed  according  to 
the  usual  English  practice  across  the  mill,  so  that  the  light  shmes 
down  the  aisles  between  the  frames,  and  the  driven  pulleys  are  all  in 
the  middle  alley  down  the  length  of  the  room.  The  two  lines  of  shaft- 
ing run  down  the  sides  of  the  room,  and  long  quarter-turn  drives 
convey  the  power  to  the  driven  pullej^s  of  the  spinning  frames.  In 
the  case  of  such  long  quarter-turn  drives  the  manager  stated  that  he 
preferred  the  ropes  where  he  had  a  good  rope  splicer,  but  that  if  such 
an  operative  was  lacking  they  were  a  source  of  much  annoyance. 

This  mill  both  dyes  and  bleaches.  Raw  stock  dyeing  is  not  used, 
all  dyeing  being  on  the  cop.  The  quality  of  the  bleaching  is  very 
good,  being  aided  by  the  fact  that  Egyptian  cotton  is  specially 
adapted  to  bleaching,  both  the  brown  Mit  Afifi  and  the  whiter  Yan- 
novitch  giving  beautiful  results. 

CLASSES   OF   OUTPUT. 

Both  yarn  and  cloth  are  made  for  sale,  the  largest  part  of  the  out- 
put being  coarse  goods.  Ring  frames  are  used  and  the  average 
number  spun  is  under  20s,  but  there  is  also  a  small  production  of 
white  shirting,  jaconets,  and  sateens  made  from  about  50s  yarn,  for 
which  the  Yannovitch  cotton  is  used.  The  goods  made  are  mostly 
coarse  gray  sheetings,  tan  jibs,  drills,  shirtings,  and  colored  stripes  for 
the  Arabs.  These  latter  are  stiffly  back  starched  and  run  through 
steam  calendar  rolls  to  give  the  hard,  brilliant  finish  preferred  by 
the  Arabs.  The  weaving  embraces  quite  a  variety  of  cloths  from  the 
coarsest  two-harness  goods  10  by  10  ends  per  quarter  inch  and  12s 
yarn  to  sateen  goods  made  on  dobbies  from  50s  yarn,  and  including 
colored  goods  made  from  either  one  or  two  warp  beams.  The  looms 
are  made  for  cloths  from  24  to  40  inches,  and  there  are  a  few  dobbies. 
The  main  gray  goods  are  17  by  13,  13  by  13,  and  14  by  12  construc- 
tions. It  IS  interesting  to  note  that  this  mill  makes  an  imitation 
American  sheeting  that  it  labels  "  Cabot "  after  the  well-known 
American  mill  brand  of  that  name.  This  is  13  by  13,  32-inch, 
24-3^ard  goods,  though  the  name  is  also  put  on  a  still  coarser  grade. 
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The  weavers  run  one  to  three  looms,  mostly  one  or  two,  and  the  prices 
paid  vary  according  to  the  cloth.  On  heavy  sheeting  14  by  12  con- 
struction the  weaving  price  is  9  milliemes,  say  4r|  cents,  per  24-yard 
cut. 


YARN  AND  CLOTH  EXPORTS. 


The  yarns  are  bunched  in  a  bundling  press  as  usual  into  10-pound 
packages,  paper  covered,  and  then  put  up  into  50-bundle,  500-pound 
bales.  About  one-third  of  the  yarn  output  is  sent  to  Turkey  and  the 
remainder  used  by  Egyptian  handloom  weavers.  On  the  lower 
counts  this  yarn  has  to  stand  competition  with  cheap  yam  from  India, 
while  the  English  yams  practically  monopolize  the  high-count  trade. 
For  this  reason  part  of  the  yam  is  exported  to  countries  needing  yarn 
cheaper  than  the  fine  English  and  of  better  grade  than  the  coarse 
Indian.  The  total  yam  exported  is  small,  however,  as  the  following 
table  for  Egypt's  yarn  export  in  1906  shows : 


Turkey 363,029 

England 102.114 

Austria-Hungary 


Value. 


$61,743 

15,131 

400 


Total I    467,559 


77,274 


There  was  also  exported  some  cloth,  mainly  to  Turkey,  but  as  there 
is  mixed  with  this  a  small  quantity  of  cloth  reexported  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  exactly  what  proportion  is  Egyptian  made,  or  how  much 
is  mill  cloth  and  how  much  handmade.  The  cloth  exported  from 
Egypt  in  1906  was  as  follows : 


Pounds.     Value. 


Pounds.      Value. 


Turkey 

Italy 

French  Mediterranean  pos- 
sessions  

Germany 


277,168 
38,  %2 

28,458 
19,034 


$72,104 
7,073 

7.390 
2,990 


Greece I,  IXS5 

Other  countries |        7.WI  ' 

Total ■    371, 7US  , 


S;U6 
l..s»4 

91.707 


The  trade-mark  of  this  mill  is  a  rectangle  5  inches  by  8  inches 
inclosing  two  pyramids  and  four  palm  trees,  with  a  crocodile  in  the 
foregroSid. 

WAGES  PAK)  AND  COTTON  USED. 

English  machinery  is  used  throughout.  The  wages  paid  are  high 
as  compared  with  Indian  mills  and  are  steadily  advancing  from  year 
to  year.  Men  start  in  at  6  piasters  (say  30  cents)  and  soon  get  8  to  9 
piasters  (40  to  45  cents)  a  day  and  over.  Women  and  men  work 
together  and  some  young  children  are  employed,  both  boys  and  ffirls. 
Spinners  are  paid  by  the  day,  in  fact  reelers  and  weavers  are  iu)out 
the  only  hands  on  a  piecework  system.  A  girl  running  two  sides  of 
warp  gets  about  25  cents,  but  on  fine  weft  may  get  as  much  as  50  cents. 
The  spinners  run  from  a  half  to  two  long  sides.  This  Alexandria 
mill  uses  some  18,000  cantars  (cantar=09.05  pounds)  of  cotton  a  >[ear, 
which  corresponds  to  some  2,500  bales,  but  a  good  portion  is  received 
in  the  loosely  bound  uncompressed  bales  from  the  gins.  The  majority 
of  this  of  course  is  the  Mit  Afifi  variety,  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the 
Egyptian  crop,  but  a  smaller  amount  of  Yannovitch  is  also  used  for 
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the  finer  goods.  The  percentage  of  waste  is  figured  at  25.  This  is 
nearly  all  sold  and  exported  except  the  oily  waste,  which  is  cleaned 
and  reworked. 

The  working  hours  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  6.10  p.  m.  Hands  are 
relieved  in  batches  for  ten  minutes  for  breakfast  and  the  mill  stops 
an  hour  for  dinner  at  noon,  so  that  the  operating  time  is  only  eleven 
hours  a  day. 

OPERATION   OF   HAND   LOOMS. 

There  was  imported  into  Egypt  in  1906  2,506,199  kilograms,  say, 
6,626,170  pounds,  of  cotton  yarn,  of  a  value  of  £198,106,  which  is  about 
$979,238.  This  yarn,  as  also  a  part  of  the  production  of  the  two 
cotton  mills  that  have  been  operating  in  Egypt  and  a  small  amount 
of  hand-spun  yarn,  was  consumed  by  Egyptian  hand  looms.  There 
are  no  figures  available  as  to  these,  but  those  best  informed  as  to  the 
industry  say  the  number  of  hand  looms  must  be  something  over 
20,000.  Some  of  these  are  very  primitive,  being  of  the  old  "  throw- 
shuttle  "  type,  where  the  shuttle  is  thrown  through  the  shed  with 
one  hand  and  caught  with  the  other.  Other  looms,  however,  are  of 
improved  European  make,  and  production  on  these  is  claimed  to  be 
not  much  inferior  to  that  obtamed  by  the  average  weaver  in  the 
Egyptian  cotton  mill.  One  cotton-mill  manager  said  that  he  had 
timed  some  of  the  best  hand-loom  weavers  at  Zagazig,  where  there 
are  some  2,000  hand  looms,  and  found  them  making  160  picks  a 
minute.  I  did  not  find  any  as  fast  as  that,  but  the  speed  attamed  on 
these  improved  hand  looms  is,  of  course,  much  higher  than  that  pos- 
sible on  the  best  types  even  of  the  crude  native-made  looms.  Some  of 
the  looms  turn  out  as  much  as  48  yards  a  day  on  coarse  cloths.  Some 
weavers  make  very  fine  goods,  but  the  majority  of  the  go6ds  turned  out 
are  the  cheapest,  coarsest  varieties  of  sheetings  andtanjibs. 


BRITISH  INDIA. 
HAND    WEAVIN(}    ]MAK1NCJ    (iKEAT    PROGRESS. 

Consul- General  W.  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  says  that  the  increase 
and  decrease  in  the  output  of  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  mills  in 
India  during  the  years  from  1905  to  1907  is  fairly  indicated  by  the 
figures  showing  the  increase  during  the  corresponding  period  of  four 
months  for  each  of  these  years,  which  is  given  below : 


A7>ril  to  July— 

Vara  spun.        Wc^^" 

1906 .     .                  .            

Pounds.             Yardt. 
231, 943, 81 3       1 91  fi5«  040 

190f) 

227,672,394 
213,067,534 

231,798,292 
254,248,745 

1907 

There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  yarn  spun  in  1907,  as  com- 
pared with  1905  and  1906,  while  there  was  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  woven  goods.  The  increase  of  the  output  of  1907  over  that  of 
1905  was  62,610,705  yards,  and  over  that  of  1906  of  22,450,453  yards. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  during  the  last  two  years  great  advance- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  use  of  the  hand  loom  in  India,  not  only 
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in  the  increase  of  the  number  of  looms  employed,  but  also  in  the 
quality  of  the  piece  goods  produced.  The  principal  cause  of  this  is 
me  "  swadeshi  ^  movement,  which  has  not  only  stimulated  the  hand- 
loom  industry  by  an  appeal  to  sentiment,  but  by  furnishing  capital 
for  the  purchase  of  new  and  a  better  class  of  looms,  to  buy  material, 
and  to  keep  the  business  going.  It  is  within  bounds  to  say  that  more 
than  500,000  bales  of  cotton  are  consumed  by  the  hand  looms  of  India 
annually. 

COTTON  CROP  OF  3IADRAS. 

The  cotton  planted  in  the  Madras  Presidency  for  1907-8,  as  offi- 
cially reported,  covers  an  area  of  120,100  acres,  10  per  cent  more  than 
was  planted  to  cotton  in  that  presidency  last  year.  The  crop  was 
planted  in  June  and  July,  the  usual  time  for  planting  cotton  in  that 
part  of  India,  and  is  in  fair  condition.  The  varieties  of  cotton  sown 
are  Tinnevellies,  Salems,  Northerns  and  Westerns,  and  Cocanadas. 
The  acres  under  cotton  in  Madras  Presidency  this  j^ear  represent 
about  8.8  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  to  cotton  in  all  India. 


ASIATIC  TURKEY. 
RESm^T   OF   COTTON    G(X)DS    EXHIBITION    AT    IIARPI'T   CONSITLATE. 

In  forwarding  a  picture  of  some  American  sheetings  on  sale  in  the 

store  of  a  merchant  at  Harput,  in  Turkey,  Consul  E.  E.  Young  writes : 

These  goods  were  ordered  from  samples  displayed  at  the  recent 
Exposition  of  American  Cotton  Goods  held  at  this  consulate.  To 
sum  up  briefly  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Exposition,  three  sub- 
stantial trial  orders  have  been  secured  and  transmitted  to  our  Ameri- 
can manufacturers ;  all  local  importers  have  been  made  familiar  with 
American  cotton  textiles  and  a  keen  and  active  interest  has  been 
aroused  therein ;  one  trial  order  has  been  received  and  the  importer 
has  already  ordered  a  second  shipment.  The  plan  outlined  in  my 
previous  report  on  bringing  American  cotton  goods  to  the  attention 
of  local  importers  is  earnestly  recommended  to  other  consulates  where 
the  surroimding  circumstances  are  such  as  to  render  the  carrying  into 
operation  of  such  a  plan  entirely  feasible  and  practicable. 


ENGLAND. 
MANCHESTER    COTTON    (KK)DS    EXPORTS    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Vice-Consul  John  W.  Thomas  submits  the  following  statement 
showing  the  large  increase  in  exports  of  cotton  velvets,  cords,  and 
fustians  from  Manchester  to  the  United  States  during  the  nine 
months 'ended  September  30,  1900  and  1007: 


Description.  !       1906.       :       1907. 


I      Yards. 
Dyed i    1,102,550 


Yards. 
1,667,450 


Undyed I    1,383,938  j    1.933,446 


Increane. 


Yards. 
564,900 
549,508 


Total 2,486,488  i    8,600,896 


1,114,408 
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WORLD  CONSUMPTION. 
TOTAL   SPINDLEAQE    AND    AMOUNT   OF    RAW    FIBER    UBED. 

The  fifth  half-yearly  census  of  mill  stocks  of  cotton  issued  by  the 
International  Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners  and  Manu- 
facturers' Association  is  forwarded  by  Vice-Consul  J.  W.  Thomas, 
of  Manchester,  who  writes: 

The  total  number  of  "spinning  ^indies,  actual  returns,"  for  the 
various  countries  canvassed  is  now  100,521,078  out  of  an  e5timat«d 
number  at  work  of  114,096,168,  The  following  table  gives  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  for  the  year  ended  August  31,  1907,  according  to 
actual  returns: 
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The  report  shows  that  Lancashire  spinners  have  not  excessive  stocks 
of  raw  cotton  on  hand,  but  Germany,  France,  Austria,  and  Italy 
have  all  a  large  excess  over  those  of  ii  3ear  ago. 


SILK  INDUSTRY. 

BRITISH  INDIA. 

K.\<JEI.LKNT   I'ltllCRKS.S    IM    ll.\I.l;CHISTAN    AND    KASHMIR. 

Consul-Gcnerul  W.  II,  Michael  contributes  the  following  report 
from  Calcuttii  on  sericulture  in  India  : 

Experiments  in  sericulture  in  the  Mastung  Valley,  in  Baluchistan, 
from  silkworm  eggs  obfiiined  from  Kashmir  and  France  have  given 
satisfactory  results,  expert  opinion  on  the  raw  silk  produced  has  been 
favorable,  and  sales  in  London  have  figured  at  $3.22  and  $3.25  per 
pound.  The  Mastung  Valley  is  the  home  of  the  mulberry,  and  the 
people  have  been  quick  to  realize  the  advantages  of  cocoon  rearing, 
and  there  is  every  promise  oi  ft\tj \w4\i.?,t.vY  securing  a  permanent  foot- 
ing- in  Baluchistan.    TYie  ToWlicaV  N.gEc't  \w  Y^'(lV'^*-V«  Shower, 
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has  been  the  pioneer  of  the  industry,  and  to  his  efforts  is  due  the 
present  promisingprospects  of  silk  rearing  and  spinning  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  Experiments  in  silk  rearing  have  also  been  carried 
out  at  Quetta  from  Kashmir  eggs  and  have  promised  well,  the  raw 
silk  and  a  sample  of  piece  goods  woven  from  the  silk  produced  having 
been  found  to  oe  of  excellent  quality.  Attempts  are  also  to  be  made 
by  the  provincial  agricultural  department  to  revive  the  sericulture 
industry  in  the  Punjab  on  the  lines  which  have  been  so  successful  in 
Kashmir  and  Baluchistan. 

In  Kashmir  the  silk  industry — a  valuable  asset  of  the  State — is 
giving  employment  to  some  70,000  persons,  and  the  number  of  rearers 
IS  steadily  increasing.  During  the  year  1905  the  raw  silk  produced 
in  the  State  yielded  a  profit  of  $140,695,  or  58^  per  cent  on  invested 
capital,  while  last  year  a  record  crop  of  cocoons  was  produced,  and 
it  IS  anticipated  that  with  better  prices  the  profits  will  exceed  those 
of  the  previous  year.  Kashmir  raw  silk  is  said  to  meet  with  a  very 
ready  sale  ia  the  Lyon  market  in  France. 


GERMANY. 
MATTERS   WHICH    MAKE   DIFFICULT   AN    INTERNATIONAL   SILK   TRUST. 

With  reference  to  the  plan  of  forming  an  international  silk  trust 

which  has  recently  been  advocated  by  interested  parties  in  Germany, 

Vice-Consul  J.  L.  A.  Burrell,  of  Magdeburg,  says  that  news  comes 

from  Switzerland  that  as  far  as  the  Swiss  industry  is  concerned  it 

adopts  a  reserved  attitude  at  present,  as  it  is  entirely  dependent  upon 

its  export  trade,  the  domestic  market  not  being  sufficient.     He  adds : 

To  this  German  manufacturers  reply  that  the  formation  of  a  syn- 
dicate in  the  velvet-ribbon  industry,  which  alone  was  projected,  is 
not  dependent  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Basel  ribbon  manufacturers. 
Authoritative  in  the  matter  is  rather  the  French  factory  at  St. 
Etienne,  with  a  velvet  production  of  13,000,000  francs  ($2,700,000) 
in  1906  and  exports  valued  at  about  9,000,000  francs  ($1,800,000). 
Further,  as  velvet  ribbon  is  a  special  article,  the  production  of  which 
is  restricted  to  comparatively  few  concerns,  and  as  Crefeld  leads  in 
the  manufacture,  a  European  syndicate  is  conceivable.  In  order  to 
form  an  international  syndicate,  however,  the  support  of  the  great 
firms  in  the  United  States  would  have  to  be  gained. 


FIBERS. 

BRITISH  INDIA. 
SABAI    GRASS    WILL    GROW    ON    P(K)REST    LAND    AN!)    IS    VERY    USEFUL. 

Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael  reports  from  Calcutta  that  it  has 

been  demonstrated  that  sabai  grass,  which  is  indigenous  to  India,  will 

grow  and  do  well  on  almost  the  poorest  land.     Concerning  its  value 

for  roof  thatching  and  paper  making  he  writes : 

Considerable  attention  has  already  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  and 
use  of  this  grass  in  parts  of  India,  especially  in  and  about  Birbhum, 
and  it  is  believed  that  when  the  value  of  the  grass  is  better  and  more 
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widely  known  the  cultivation  of  it  will  be  very  extensive.  There  is 
now  a  large  local  demand  for  it  for  thatching  purposes,  for  which  use 
it  is  twisted  by  hand  into  ropes.  An  ordinary  laborer  can  twist  from 
8  to  10  such  ropes  per  dav,  each  rope  leaving  a  profit  of  about  6  cents 
to  the  twister.  A  suitable  twisting  machine  would  not  only  turn  out 
a  better  product,  but  would  probably  tend  to  increase  the  cultivation 
of  this  grass  on  what  are  now  waste  lands,  and  with  it  the  rate  of 
profit.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  any  ground  that  will  not  grow  rice 
is  regarded  as  of  little  value,  but  much  of  this  could,  by  means  of 
very  simple  irrigation  arrangements,  be  converted  into  paying  fields 
of  sabai  grass,  for  which  there  is  also  a  great  demand  by  the  paper 
mills.  Each  tuft  yields  from  4  to  8  cents'^worth  of  grass  per  annum, 
and,  as  each  acre  will  grow  easily  1,200  tufts,  the  average  income  per 
acre  for  raw  sabai  grass  will  amount  to  the  sum  of  from  $50  to  $130 
per  acre. 

One  paper  manufacturer,  in  conversation  on  the  value  of  the  grass 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  declared  that  a  satisfactory  trial  had  not 
yet  been  given  the  grass  in  making  paper,  but  that  from  such  exam- 
ination of  it  as  he  had  been  able  to  give  he  was  satisfied  that  it  would 
prove  very  valuable  in  paper  making  and  that  he  would  do  all  he 
could  to  encourage  and  promote  its  cultivation. 

POSSIBILITY    OF    FAC1X)KY    OWNERS    ESTABLISHING    A    LARGE    JUTE    FARM. 

The  jute  crop  for  1907-8,  according  to  figures  available,  will  be 
an  average  yield  of  2^  bales  to  the  acre,  which  will  be  considered  an 
average  poor  yield.  The  normal  standard  yield  is  3  bales  of  400 
pounds  to  the  bale  under  the  present  unscientific  method  of  cultiva- 
tion by  the  natives,  who,  notwithstanding  the  effort  of  the  govern- 
ment tO  teach  them  better  methods,  persist  in  following  the  example 
of  their  fathers  and  <rrand fathers.  The  agricultural  department  of 
Bengal  has  demonstrated  that  41  bales  can  be  raised  per  acre  by  care- 
ful selection  of  seed,  ])roper  manuring,  and  more  enlightened  cultiva- 
tion. The  average  Indian  farmer,  however,  pays  no  attention  to  what 
the  government  is  doing  on  a  farm  lying  alongside  of  his  '"  beghas," 
and  goes  on  in  his  primitive  way. 

To  meet  competition  in  fibers  it  has  been  Avisely  suggested  that  the 
jute  mill  owners  club  together  and  secure  10,000  acres  and  put  it 
under  scientific  cultivation,  and  thereby  not  only  supply  themselves 
partly  with  the  l)est  quality  of  jute,  but  also  force  the  native  farmer 
to  take  heed  of  the  less(ms  in  modern  farming  given  him  by  the  gov- 
ernment. This  would  be  a  good  scheme  not  only  for  the  jute  mills, 
but  it  would  usher  in  a  new  era  for  farming  generally  and  would 
eventually  compel  the  Indian  ryots  to  adopt  modern  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery,  the  best  si)eciniens  of  which  are  made  in 
the  United  States. 

MEXICO. 
YUCATAN     IIENEQI:EN     EXPOUTS POSSIIU.E     BV-PKODUCT    OF    THE     PLANT. 

Consul-General  A.  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  of  Mexico  City,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing report  on  henequen  shipments  from  Yucatan  and  the  possible 
utilization  of  the  waste  from  this  fiber : 

A  comparison  of  Yucatan  henequen  shipments  through  the  port  of 
Progreso  made  during  the  first  six  months  of  1907  and  corresponding 
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periods  of  preceding  years,  the  number  of  bales  and  their  weight 
being  shown,  follows : 

Year.  liiiloH.  KiUx*. 


1903.. 

1904.. 

1905. 

1906.. 

1907. 


27(i,r)06 
807,600 
279, 186 
2.'>:),6(i4 
29r>,9H4 


4;»,i:w,iw7 

4H,M9,7KJ 
•ll.7(il,415 
•I0,i)72,4{y0 
47,90H,ir»4 


The  recent  decrease  in  prices  obtained  for  henetjuen  fiber  abi*oad 
has  been  felt  by  many  planters.  It  is  generally  believed  there,  how- 
ever, that  prices  will  not  continue  much  longer  as  low  as  they  have 
been.  An  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  the  henequen  in- 
dustry, and  one  which  has  not,  to  my  mind,  attracted  sufficient  atten- 
tion abroad,  is  the  utilization  of  the  bagaso  or  waste  after  stripping 
the  fiber  from  the  leaves.  For  many  years  the  enormous  amount  of 
waste  vegetable  matter  thus  obtained  has  been  dumped  in  places 
near  the  henequen  haciendas  and  left  to  rot  and  dry  in  tlie  sun, 
without  any  possible  use  being  made  of  it.  It  is  eaten  by  cattle, 
although  hardly  an  ideal  cattle  food  owing  to  its  being  heavily 
mixed  with  the  short  fibers  of  the  henequen  leaf  (which  invariably 
escape  the  knives  of  the  machines  at  present  in  use).  It  is  a  fact 
that  persons  afflicted  with  certain  skin  diseases  use  the  moist  bagaso 
to  ruD  on  the  afflicted  piart,  often  accomplishing  a  cure.  The  bagaso 
very  probably  contains  a  vegetable  alkali  which  might  be  commer- 
cially utilized,  and  there  is,  I  think,  as  well,  a  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing an  alcohol  from  it.  Many  consider  that  the  bagaso  would 
furnish  an  excellent  paper  pulp.  If  the  world's  supply  of  rope 
fibers  should  continue  to  increase  and  prices  to  fall  in  conseciuence, 
the  planters  of  Yucatan  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  extract 
and  to  use  or  export  a  valuable  by-product  or  the  heneouen  plant. 
This  matter  may  furnish  food  for  thought  to  industrial  chemists. 
[The  names  of  a  number  of  exporters  of  Iienequen  who,  the  consul- 
general  states,  could  probably  obtain  samples  of  the  bagaso  in 
question,  are  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

GERMANY. 
KX(  KLLKNT   .M  TK    FA(  TOKV    I'HOFITS. 

Consul  T.  J.  Albert,  of  Brunswick.  stat<*s  that  fh**  two  jute  fac- 
tories at  that  German  city,  in  the  fiscal  ytiar  ltK)0-7,  produajd 
11,211,942  kilos  (kilo,  2i  pounds)  of  yarn,  ancf  wove  10.108,108  meters 
(meter,  39.37  inches)  of  cloth  and  f;.100.(;07  bags.  Their  profits 
amounted  to  $135i!'29.  After  deductions  for  depreciation  in  plant, 
gratuities  to  directors  and  other  oflicers,  and  r/mivWrniiouH  U)  insti- 
tutions for  the  welfare  of  the  employees,  a  dividend  of  12  j>er  cent, 
the  same  as  last  year,  was  declared. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

EDUCATION. 

CHINA. 
THE  CHINESE   MOVEMENT  FOR   MODERN   SCHOOLS  IS  AN   ACTIVB  ONE. 

Consul-General  Willard  D.  Straight,  in  his  annual  report  from 
Mukden,  describes  the  progress  being  made  along  modern  educational 
lines  in  southern  Manchuria : 

During  his  term  of  office  Viceroy  Chao  Erh  Sun  has  done  much  to 
encourage  education.  Substantial  brick  buildings  have  been  erected 
at  Mukden  to  house  teachers  and  scholars  and  to  give  adequate  accom- 
modation for  instruction,  and  temples  throughout  the  rural  districts, 
where  they  have  not  been  converted  into  stations  for  the  local  police, 
are  utilized  as  primary  schools.  The  officials  have  taken  a  keen  inter- 
est in  the  progress  of  the  work,  visiting  the  institutions  which  have 
been  opened  and  in  addresses  delivered  on  various  occasions  urging 
the  scholars  to  devote  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  their  studies. 

As  a  result  of  the  late  war,  the  conaitions  prevailing  throughout 
Shengking  have  been  far  from  normal.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  how- 
ever, that  one  of  the  consequences  of  this  struggle  has  been  to  impress 
upon  the  people  generally  the  necessity  for  augmenting  their  own 
national  strength,  and  this  fact  has  been  repeatedly  emphasized  and 
brought  to  their  attention  by  the  officials  and  by  the  native  press, 
which  has,  in  Mukden  at  least,  a  very  considerable  circulation. 

DEEP   INTEREST  OF  STUDENTS. 

The  Chinese  youths  are  apparently  greatly  interested  in  their  work, 
and  all  reports  confirm  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  earnest  manner 
of  these  students  that  thej  are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  acquire  and 
benefit  by  the  "  new  learning."  The  growth  of  the  educational  move- 
ment has  been  so  rapid  throughout  the  Empire,  however,  that  the 
demand  for  instructors  has  far  exceeded  the  supply  of  competent  men 
available  for  the  positions,  with  the  result  that  in  the  Province  of 
Shengking,  while  there  are  undoubtedly  a  number  of  excellent  men 
engaged  in  school  work,  the  majority  are  remarkable  for  their  energy 
rather  than  their  erudition. 

It  is  but  natural  that  up  to  the  present  more  time  has  been  spent  in 
inaugurating  the  new  system  and  in  installing  the  schools  in  suitable 
buildings  than  in  perfecting  the  curriculum,  while  the  new  caps  and 
uniforms  and  the  novelty  or  the  physical  exercise,  military  drill,  and 
patriotic  songs  may  be  responsible  for  much  of  the  enthusiasm  at 
present  evinced  by  the  scholars  and  may  influence  the  minds  of  these 
youths  in  a  manner  quite  out  of  proportion  to  their  real  value. 
Although  there  are  but  five  Japanese  employed  in  educational  work 
in  Shengking  (the  agricultural  college  not  included),  a  number  of 
the  Chinese  instructors  have  received  their  training  in  Japan,  and  the 
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methods  of  instruction,  the  physical  exercise,  marching,  songs,  and 
uniforms  are  modeled  on  Japanese  lines. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  anticipate  with  any  degree  of  assurance 
the  consequences  of  this  movement,  but  it  is  doubtless  safe  to  say  that 
any  such  manifest  quickening  of  the  popular  mind  must  indicate  a 
process  of  transformation  which  will  profoundly  affect  the  nation. 

NUMBER  AND  CLASSES  OF  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  521  primary  schools  in  the  Province,  48  of  which  are  in 
Mukden.  There  are  18,348  pupils  in  this  grade,  with  about  800  teach- 
ers. The  courses  are  for  five  years  in  the  schools  of  the  second,  and 
four  years  in  those  of  the  first  grade.  The  average  age  is  7  to  14  years. 
A  nominal  tuition  of  from  20  to  30  cents  per  month  is  collected.  In 
4  middle  schools  there  are  396  pupils  aged  between  15  and  21  years. 
In  a  four-year  course  they  are  instructed  in  Enfflish,  in  addition  to 
the  Chines^  classics,  ^aminar,  history,  geographf,  science,  and  math- 
ematics  commenced  m  the  primary  schools.  Five  taels  per  month 
is  collected  from  each  student.  There  are  26  normal  schools  through- 
out the  Province,  with  1,536  pupils  aged  between  21  and  30  years. 
In  these  mstitutions  the  Government  supplies  food  and  lodging  as 
well  as  text-books.  There  are  4  ^rls'  schools,  one  of  them  a  normal 
school,  in  Mukden,  with  351  pupils.  Eleven  special  schools,  of  law, 
engineering,  municipal  administration,  languages  for  Mongols,  an 
industrial  school,  manual  training  school,  gymnasium,  teachers'  train- 
ing school,  kindergarten,  and  school  for  the  study  of  phonetic  Chinese, 
as  well  as  a  military  school,  have  been  established  in  Mukden. 

FOREIGN  INSTITUTIONS. 
OPENING   SCHOOLS    IN    TIBET   AND   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Consul  W.  T.  Gracey  forwards  from  Tsingtau  the  following  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Chinese  educational  question : 

Tschang-ying-tang,  the  highest  Chinese  official  in  Tibet,  has  started 
a  school  lor  Chinese  and  Tioetan  boys  at  Lhassa,  where  they  are  to 
be  educated  for  official  positions  in  Tibet.  He  has  also  started  the 
first  paper  at  Lhassa. 

The  Chinese  minister  of  education  has  sent  a  report  to  the  throne, 
which  has  been  adopted  and  an  edict  published  as  a  result  in  the 
Peking  papers  to  the  effect  that  Liang-ching-kuai,  a  high  official,  is 
to  go  to  America  and  attend  to  the  opening  of  Chinese  schools  there. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Chinese  are  not  wanted  in  the  American 
schools  and  the  utility  of  Chinese  schools  is  therefore  apparent. 
Youths  taught  in  these  institutions  acquire  love  for  China,  as  shown 
in  the  successful  schools  established  along  the  same  lines  in  Java. 
Details  as  to  methods  of  instruction,  method  of  obtaining  teachers, 
and  control  to  be  exercised  over  pupils  have  not  yet  been  decided 
upon. 

ASIATIC  TURKEY. 
SUCCESSI'T  li  AMERK^AN  COIAAAIK  AT  BEIKl'T  AND  ITS  COOD  WORK. 

According  to  Consul-General  G.  B.  Ravndal,  one  of  the  leading 
factors  in  the  present  renaissance  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  is  the  Ameri- 
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can  College  in  Beirut,  which  for  various  reasons  deserves  the  atten- 
tion and  good  will  of  the  American  manufacturers  and  exporters. 
Mr.  Ravndal  continues: 

At  this  college  there  are  api)roximately  fifty  American  professors 
and  instructors.  While  Arabic,  Turkish,  French,  and  other  lan- 
guages are  taught,  English  is  the  medium  of  instruction,  and  Ameri- 
can text-books  are  used  as  far  as  practicable.  The  college  has  seven 
departments,  to  wit :  The  preparatory  department,  the  collegiate  de- 
partment,  the  school  of  commerce,  the  schools  of  medicine  and  phar- 
macy, the  nurses'  training  school,  the  school  of  Biblical  archaeology 
and  philology.  Some  900  students  constitute  the  present  attendance, 
representing  E^pt  and  the  Sudan,  the  Greek  and  Turkish  archi- 
pelagoes, Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Arabia,  ond 
Palestine.  Numerous  races  and  creeas  send  their  young  men  to  the 
American  college  in  Beirut,  which  is  a  nonsectarian  institution 
of  learning,  and  in  its  equipment  and  modem  administration  far 
ahead  of  any  other  college  or  university  in  the  Near  East.  To  the 
present  fourteen  buildings  is  now  beiujg  added  a  large  woman^s  hos- 
pital, and  active  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  erection  of 
five  additional  buildings,  which  will  be  constructed  during  the  next 
two  years. 

FITTING  STUDENTS  FOR  BUSINESS  LIFE. 

In  this  report  I  would  particularly  invite  attention  to  the  school 
of  commerce  department,  which  was  opened  some  six  years  ago  in 
response  to  the  continued  demand  for  a  special  training  on  the  part 
of  young  men  intending  to  enter  business.  According  to  the  college 
catalogue  "  the  course  is  planned  to  educate  men  in  the  most  mod- 
ern methods  of  business,  and  with  special  consideration  for  the  needs 
peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  world.  Its  aim  is  to  fit  students  not 
merely  for  suborainate  positions,  but  also  and  especially  for  the  lead- 
ing and  more  responsible  places  that  are  opening  as  a  result  of  the 
rapid  commercial  expansion  of  the  Levant." 

Glancing  over  the  list  of  students  who  during  the  last  two  and 
three  years  have  graduated  as  bachelors  of  commerce,  I  find  them  as 
merchants,  bank  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  in  Cairo,  Port  Said,  Bagdad,  and 
manv  other  cities  of  the  Near  East.  In  the  interest  of  American  com- 
merce  it  is  desirable  that  commercial  students  at  the  American  Col- 
lege in  Beirut,  prospective  pioneers  in  modern  commerce  and  industry 
in  their  respective  native  towns,  should  become  thoroughly  familiar- 
ized with  the  products  of  farm,  mine,  forest,  and  factory  which  the 
United  States  has  to  sell. 

To  this  end,  I  would  recommend  that  American  business  organiza- 
tions at  home  furnish  this  institution  with  American  commercial  and 
industrial  publications,  and  also  collections  of  samples  of  American 
natural  products  and  manufactures.  The  college  has  started  a  com- 
mercial museum  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  appreciate  contributions 
from  the  United  States.  Correspondence  on  this  subject  should  be 
addressed  to  President  H.  S.  Bliss  or  Prof.  Edw.  F.  Nickoley,  Prin- 
cipal of  School  of  Commerce,  American  College,  Beirut,  Syria. 

As  I  have  frequently  explained  in  my  reports,  Turkey  in  Asia  and 
adjoining  regions  are  entering  upon  an  era  of  great  material  develop- 
ment and  intellectual  growth.  Americans  should  exert  themselves  to 
secure  vantage  ground  in  time. 
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FOREIGN  SCHOOLS  IN  SMYRNA. 
CONTRIBUTIONS    BY    OTHER    NATIONS    FOR    MAINTAINING    SAMK. 

Consul  E.  L.  Harris,  of  Smyrna,  sends  a  report  on  education  in  that 
thriving  Levantine  city,  of  which  the  following  is  a  condensation : 

The  Italian  National  Association  has  purchased  a  piece  of  ground 
in  Smvma  on  which  will  be  erected  a  school  building  and  a  hospital. 
It  will  be  the  object  of  the  school  to  prepare  young  Italians  to  become 
leaders  in  industrial  enterprises,  and  also  to  train  them  to  take  up 
positions  where  their  services  will  be  in  demand.  There  are  eight 
Armenian  schools  in  the  city,  with  a  roll  of  1,100  pupils.  The  sub- 
jects taught  in  these  schools  are  languages,  geography,  mathematics, 
history,  and  physics.  There  are  more  than  lS),WO  Greeks  in  Smyrna. 
For  many  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  proper  schools 
for  Greek  children,  and  while  the  facilities  offered  along  educational 
lines  may  be  wanting  in  many  respects,  much  has  been  done.  The 
Greek  Evangelical  School,  which  is  divided  into  a  gymnasium  and 
primary  classes,  contains  1,365  pupils.  The  course  of  study  lasts  over 
a  period  of  thirteen  years.  The  institution  is  supported  by  a  landed 
estate,  by  donations  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  people  residing  in 
Smyrna,  and  from  contributions  all  over  the  world.  Fupils  who  are 
poor  pay  no  tuition.  There  is  a  library  which  contains  about  30,000 
volumes;  also  an  archaeological  museum,  which  contains  about  2,000 
objects  of  art,  many  of  them  of  great  value. 

The  French  College  of  the  Sacre  Coeur  was  founded  with  the  object 
of  providing  young  men  with  a  superior  education.  The  number  of 
pupils  is  about  160,  and  the  subjects  taught  embrace  those  usually 
used  in  such  institutions  of  intermediate  learning.  In  Smyrna  and 
environs  there  are  20  French  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  2,000 
pupils. 

BRAZIL. 
SCHOOL  AND  MUSEUM  DEVOTED  TO  SPECIAL  COMMERCIAL  TRAINING. 

An  experiment  in  commercial  and  industrial  development  in  Brazil 

is  being  made  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  the  present  time,  reports  Consul- 

General  G.  E.  Anderson,  which  offers  some  attractive  features  and 

may  prove  of  interest  and  benefit  to  those  portions  of  the  United 

States  which   are   concerned   in   such   movements.     Mr.   Anderson 

describes  it  as  follows : 

This  experiment  is  a  concern  which  combines  a  commercial  insti- 
tution and  a  permanent  museum  or  exposition,  the  ultimate  object 
of  which  is  not  only  to  make  known  to  the  business  world  the  natural 
resources  of  Brazil  in  industry  and  commerce,  but  to  build  up  a  work- 
ing force  of  Brazilians  who  will  not  only  be  devoted  to  the  exploita- 
tion of  their  country's  riches  but  who  may  have  the  advantage  of 
special  training  for  such  work.  The  disappearance  of  the  old-time 
plantation  system  of  life  in  Brazil  has  led  to  the  almost  universal 
education  o^  the  youn^  men  of  the  wealthier  families  in  the  pro- 
fessions, and  there  has  been  little  or  no  attention  paid  to  commercial 
life  or  to  agriculture.    Many  of  the  resources  and  riches  of  Brazil 
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are  not  only  unknown  to  the  world  at  large,  but  are  unknown  to 
Brazilians  as  well. 

The  Rio  de  Janeiro  institution  is  known  as  the  Commercial 
Museum  and  Commercial  Academy  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  receives 
from  the  Government  an  appropriation  for  its  support,  but  the 
appropriation  is  mainly  used  for  rent  and  other  incidental  expenses, 
while  much  of  the  instruction  given  its  pupils  and  the  labor  expended 
in  the  management  of  its  aflFairs  is  performed  for  nominal  salaries 
by  business  and  professional  men  or  the  city  as  a  matter  of  public 
spirit.  The  head  of  the  enterprise  is  the  editor  of  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  city,  and  its  board  of  managers  includes  a  number 
of  representatives  of  the  most  prominent  Brazilian  families.  There 
is  some  income  from  commercial  sources  and  the  students  pay  tui- 
tion at  a  rate  corresponding  to  that  paid  in  American  business  col- 
leges. The  institution  occupies  two  floors  of  a  large  building.  The 
upper  floor  is  devoted  to  administration  and  school  rooms,  while  on 
the  lower  floor  there  is  an  exposition  of  Brazilian  products. 

COURSES    OF    STUDY    AND    METHODS    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

There  are  about  200  students  matriculated  in  the  academy.  The 
course  covers  three  years.  The  first  year's  work  includes  ordinary 
elementary  instruction  in  line  with  the  work  of  business  colleges  in 
the  Unitea  States,  though  somewhat  more  general.  The  second  year's 
work  includes  instruction  in  the  more  advanced  lines  of  business 
courses,  various  languages,  and  commercial  aflFairs  generally.  The 
third  year's  work  includes  special  work  in  the  study  of  Brazil's 
resources,  actual  and  potential,  international  exchange  and  trade,  and 
similar  branches.  Work  in  all  the  courses,  and  particularly  in  the 
advanced  course,  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  museum  or 
exposition.  The  study  of  the  cotton  industry,  for  example,  is  carried 
on  in  combination  with  the  display  of  cotton  in  the  museum,  and 
correspondence  with  the  several  parts  of  Brazil  producing  cotton  is 
m;untained.  The  possibilities  or  the  rubber  trade  are  studied  not 
only  from  the  ordinary  sources,  but  with  reference  to  the  museum's 
display  of  rubber  in  the  various  forms  and  varieties  of  its  production. 
The  plan  is  follo\yed  in  the  study  of  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  and  other 
standard  products.  Possible  uses  of  many  material  substances,  prod- 
ucts of  tropical  plant  life,  are  considered.  Each  new  article  or 
discovery  is  given  careful  consideration  with  regard  to  its  relation  to 
the  industrial  and  commercial  world  generally,  its  sources  of  supply 
determined,  and  its  possible  production,  cost,  relation  to  transporta- 
tion, and  the  like  investigated. 

brazil's    PKOGRESS    indicated    by    MUSEUM    DISPLAYS. 

The  museum  receives  displays  of  Brazilian  products  in  raw  and 
manufactured  forms.  The  display  of  fibers,  minerals,  raw  rubber, 
coffees,  and  a  wide  rani2:e  of  vegetable  products  peculiar  to  the 
Amazon  country  i^^  comprehensive,  attractive,  and  of  more  than  pass- 
ing interest.  There  is  also  a  display  of  wines,  canned  fruits  and 
veofotnbles.  preserved  meats,  and  other  food  products,  mostly  from 
Kio  Grande  do  Sul.  which  ilhistrates  the  progress  made  in  such  indus- 
tries in  Brazil.  The  display  as  a  whole  is  well  calculated  to  attract 
visitors  and  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  Brazilian 
deveJopments.     At  the  same  time  the  educational  value  of  the  coUec- 
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tion  is  beyond  the  ordinary  and  fully  up. to  the  expectations  of  the 
projectors. 

The  concern  is  advertised  generally  and  promises  to  be  a  feature 
in  Brazilian  commercial  life.  In  connection  with  the  school  and 
the  museum  a  bureau  of  commercial  information  is  maintained  where 
inquiries  are  received  and  answered,  the  investigations  in  respect 
thereto  forming  a  part  of  the  training  of  the  students  in  the  advanced 
department.  The  plan  of  the  projectors  contemplates  the  establish- 
ment of  similar  institutions  in  the  several  larger  cities  of  Brazil,  but 
at  present  eflForts  are  confined  to  the  work  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


BRITISH  INDIA. 
AGITATION  IS   BEGUN  rOR  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS   INSTRUCTION. 

In  reporting  that  a  leading  daily  of  Calcutta  deplores  the  want  of 

practical  education  in  India,  Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael  writes: 

It  is  stated  that  Indian  industry  has  been  crushed  by  the  superior 
stren^h  of  its  western  competitors,  and  that  the  country  has  now 
practically  no  resource  save  agriculture,  which  in  India  is  not  a 
stable  basis  for  national  prosperity.  The  absence  of  native  manu- 
facturing enterprises  tends  to  dull  the  minds  of  the  whole  people,  and 
thereby  prevents  the  natives  from  taking  advantage  of  industrial  op- 
portunity. The  revival  of  the  industries  of  India,  the  fostering  of 
an  industrial  class  in  every  rank,  laborers,  mechanics,  and  the  direc- 
tors of  others,  is  a  matter  that  must  appeal  to  the  real  friend  of  India. 
Such  a  reasonable  Swadeshi  movement  would  have  the  encourage- 
ment of  all.  The  imports  of  a  country  depend  in  large  degree  on  the 
purchasing  power  of  a  nation,  and  anything  that  increases  the  wealth 
of  the  country  must  swell  the  bulk  of  the  imports. 

EDUCATION  or  BOYS  FOR  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  CAREERS. 

The  decision  of  the  Government  to  appropriate  $450  a  year  to 
educate  a  certain  number  of  young  men  oi  India  at  Birmingham  and 
Manchester  universities  with  a  view  to  fitting  them  for  lives  of  com- 
mercial activity  meets  with  very  general  approval  throughout  British 
India.  An  influential  newspaper  published  at  Allahabad,  northern 
India,  which  has  had  much  to  do  in  bringing  about  the  decision  of 
the  Government,  in  speaking  of  the  object  of  the  scholarship,  says : 

The  aim  in  selecting  these  scholarship  holders  will  not  be  to  pick  out  clever 
students  who,  on  returning  to  this  country,  will  have  acquired  a  training  and 
experience  enabling  them  to  command  better  salaries  as  superior  clerlts  In  busi- 
ness concerns  to  their  own  individual  benefit,  but  rather  to  send  home  lads  of 
good  position,  the  sons  or  relations  of  men  of  standing  with  capital  and  business 
connections,  so  that  when  these  come  bacic  to  India  they  may  turn  their  abilities 
and  experience  to  the  development  and  training  of  others,  and  act  as  teachers 
and  practical  pioneers  of  Western  commercial  methods. 


GERMANY. 
MACHINE   SHOP   IXSTKl'CTION    TO   HE   GIVEN    IN    FRANKFORT. 

Consul-General  Richard  Guenther  reports  that  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment purposes  to  establish  a  school  for  machine  building  in 
Frankfort,  the  plans  being  as  follows: 

The  municipality  is  to  furnish  the  building  site  for  this  college  free 
of  charge  and  grant  a  yearly  subvention  in  money,  besides  equipping 
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the  institution  with  the  necessary  furniture  and  school  utensils ;  also 
a  machine  shoj)  and  electrical  generating  plant  and  dwelling  houses 
for  the  machinists  and  stokers.  The  machinery  building  alone  will 
cover  600  cubic  meters  area  and  the  appliances,  machinery,  and  furni- 
ture are  to  be  of  the  latest  and  best  type. 

This  npw  school  will  enhance  Frankfort's  importance  and  material 
prosperity.  German  cities  and  towns  strive  constantly  to  obtain  addi- 
tional public  institutions,  be  they  schools  of  instruction,  such  as  med- 
ical, technical,  and  commercial  colleges,  or  governmental  workshops, 
locomotive  and  car  works,  or  even  barracks  for  military  uses.  There 
is  often  a  strong  competition  between  different  municipalities  for  the 
establishment  of  sucn  institutions  within  their  borders  and  liberal 
subventions  are  offered  to  obtain  them.  This  long-sighted  policy 
pays  by  increasing  the  city's  trade,  the  population,  and  the  value  of 
real  estate. 


PERU. 
OOVERNMENT    AGREES    TO    PAY    COST    FOR    TRAINING    OF    NURSES. 

Consul-General  S.  M.  Taylor,  of  Callao,  reports  that  a  contract  has 
been  entered  into  by  the  Peruvian  Government  with  the  Bellavista 
Sanatorium,  as  follows : 

The  sanatorium  will  admit  as  pupils  six  nurses  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Government,  giving  them  board,  lodging,  and  uniforms  for  the 
term  of  three  years.  The  institution  will  contract  in  England  for  a 
regularly  certificated  nurse  to  instruct  the  nurses  here,  and  a  course 
of  scientific  education  will  be  given  them  by  the  medical  staff  of  the 
establishment  in  accordance  with  instructions  prescribed  by  the 
Government. 

The  Government  is  to  pay  the  sanatorium  $150  monthly  for  three 
years,  half  the  cost  of  bringing  the  head  nurse  from  England,  and 
half  salary  of  same  for  three  years;  also  $500  toward  installation 
expenses.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the  nurses  will  pass  an  examina- 
tion and  be  awarded  diplomas  if  found  competent.  They  will  then 
be  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  Government  and  under  obligations 
to  go  wherever  ordered. 

RUSSIA. 
SATISFACTOKY    I»I{0(JKESS    SHOWN NEED   OF    MORE    SCHOOLS. 

According  to  an  account  published  by  the  Kherson  rural  adminis- 
tration, writes  Consul  T.  E.  Ileenan,  of  Odessa,  there  were  in  that 
Russian  province  in  1904,  including  the  Odessa  and  Nikolaiev  prefec- 
tures, 1,831  primary  schools,  of  which  1,337  were  in  the  villages,  198 
in  the  smaller  towns,  and  296  in  Odessa  and  Nikolaiev.  Of  these 
schools  505  have  been  built  and  are  maintained  by  the  rural  adminis- 
tration. In  those  schools  there  were  instructed  157,060  children,  and 
besides  those  there  wore  19,070  pupils  in  the  higher  schools  classed 
as  gymnasia.  A  fair  proportion  of  the  youth  thus  instructed  are 
females.  Of  the  entire  population  05  per  cent  of  the  males  and  84 
per  cent  of  the  females  are  illiterate.  This  shows  the  necessity  for 
more  schools.  By  comparing  the  figures  with  those  for  1903  the 
report  proves  that  there  is  a  satisfactory  rate  of  progress  and  that  a 
better  aspect  of  public  instruction  can  be  hoped  lor  at  an  early  date. 
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OSTRICH  INDUSTRY. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 
METHODS  BY  WHICH  CONDUCTED  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  TRADE. 

Consul  R.  B.  Mosher,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  contributes  the  following 
account  of  the  growth  of  the  ostrich-feather  trade  of  South  Africa : 

The  ostrich  is  the  largest  of  existing  birds,  reaching  7  or  8  feet  in 
height  and  300  pounds  in  weight.  There  were  formerly  many  os- 
triches in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  even  yet  wild  birds  abound  in  dimin- 
ishing numbers  in  the  unsettled  parts  of  Africa  north  of  the  Vaal 
and  Orange  rivers.  They  are  alert,  wary,  and  timid,  and  in  full 
flight  are  said  to  cover  25  feet  at  a  stride.  They  are  captured  by 
means  of  pitfalls.  In  breeding  they  form  family  parties  consisting 
of  one  male  and  several  females.  The  latter  lay  50  or  60  eggs  in  a 
shallow  depression  surrounded  by  a  slight  rampart  of  earth.  Some 
of  the  eggs  are  devoured  by  the  male,  others  are  given  to  the  young. 
The  brood  generally  amounts  to  20  or  30. 

Young  birds  were  first  inclosed  in  1857,  but  there  were  only  80  in 
captivity  in  1865.  They  were  first  hatched  in  incubators  in  1869. 
There  were  21,751  domesticated  ostriches  in  Cape  Colony  in  1875, 
237,960  in  1897,  and  358,370  according  to  the  last  census,  valued  at 
from  £2  10s.  ($12.16)  to  £500  ($2,433.25)  each.  The  principal  camps 
are  in  the  Oudtshoom  district,  near  Mossel  Bay,  where  the  farms 
average  about  7,000  morgen  (14,816  acres),  and  the  Midlands  district, 
with  farms  of  about  5,000  or  6,000  morgen  (10,600  to  12,700  acres), 
valued  at  £4  ($19.47)  to  £6  ($29.20)  per  morgen  (2.11654  English 
acres) . 

BREEDING  AND  FEATHER  PLUCKING. 

The  farms  combine  ostriches  and  cattle  in  wooded  districts  and 
ostriches  and  sheep  where  grass  grows,  and  are  very  profitable.  The 
number  of  employees  seldom  exceeds  30  per  farm.  The  breeding 
camps,  each  of  about  25  acres,  inclosed  by  wire  fences  5  feet  high  (the 
ostrich  can  not  jump),  contain  usually  one  cock  and  two  hens.  The 
cock  bird  is  always  dangerous,  but  has  little  sense  and  can  be  easily 
warded  off  by  means  of  a  long  thorn  bush.  If  a  pronged  stick  be 
pressed  against  his  throat,  he  will  press  forward  instead  of  retreating, 
and  can  thus  be  led  about. 

Breeding  is  usually  done  by  incubation.  The  birds  are  fed  daily 
and  are  not  disturbed  in  any  way.  When  born  they  are  the  size  of  i\ 
chicken,  but  grow  rapidly,  and  in  six  months  are  nearly  as  large 
as  the  parents.  Chicks  are  placed  in  camps  of  about  100  acres,  where 
they  are  cared  for  by  a  native  herder  and  fed  on  lucerne  (green  al- 
falia)  and  other  succulent  plants,  corn,  pebbles,  and  broken  bone,  and 

f'lven  plenty  of  water.  Old  birds  are  given  the  same  kind  of  food, 
heir  principal  enemy  is  the  jackal,  which  is  destroyed  by  poison. 
For  the  tails  of  jackals  caught  there  is  a  bounty  of  $1.82  each.  Be- 
sides jackals,  the  chief  causes  of  loss  are  injuries  to  the  parent  birds, 
cold,  dry,  and  irregular  feeding,  wireworm,  tapeworm,  and  ostrich 
mite.  A  pair  of  birds  breeds  once  a  year  and  hatches  about  20  eggs ; 
but  in  Africa  a  trio  of  birds  has  produced  in  a  single  year  188  eggs, 
from  which  133  young  were  raised.    When  fully  grown  they  are  al- 
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lowed  to  run  in  camps  of  2,000  to  3,000  acres,  some  20  acres  being 
allowed  for  each  bird. 

VALUE  OF   THE   FEATHERS. 

The  wing  feathers  of  the  male  bird  are  called  "  whites  "  and  of  the 
female  are  called  "femina;"  the  tail  feathers  of  both  birds  are 
called  "  boos;"  blacks  and  drabs  are  the  two  rows  of  wing  and  body 
feathers  of  the  male  and  female,  respectively.  The  feathers  are  cut 
or  plucked  once  or  twice  a  year,  yielding  from  $7.50  for  low-grade 
birds  to  $130  for  good  birds  per  annum,  the  highest  authenticated 
yield  for  a  bird  being  $150.  The  plumes  from  the  wings  and  tail  of 
the  full-grown  male  bird  are  the  most  valuable.  There  is  a  marked 
difference  in  the  feathers  from  the  several  districts  of  Cape  Colony. 
The  Oudtshoorn  feather  is  of  abnormal  length,  reaching  29i  inches 
or  more,  and  lacks  the  compactness  and  the  richness  of  the  flue  pos- 
sessed by  the  Middleburg  and  Bedford  types.  The  Graaff-Remet 
specimen  is  23^  inches,  while  the  Middleburg  and  Bedford  feathers 
measure  22^  inches  and  20J  inches,  respectively,  and  are  fine  types 
of  a  good,  well-bred,  compact  feather,  shapely  and  flawless,  with  a 
thin  quill  carrying  a  well-aeveloped  strong  flue  of  fine  quality. 

Feathers  of  the  wild  bird  are  oily  ana  greasy,  with  a  long  quill. 
The  efforts  of  South  African  breeders  are  directed  to  a  system  of  selec- 
tion in  breeding,  bj^  which  the  size  of  the  quill  is  reduced  and  the 
richness  of  the  flue  is  increased.  The  Ostrich  Stud  Book  is  of  great 
assistance  in  producing  this  result. 

TRYING  TO  OVERCOME  DEFECTS. 

Bars  are  a  serious  defect  in  ostrich  feathers  to  which  general 
attention  is  now  being  given.  They  are  not  found  in  the  feathers 
of  wild  birds,  and  are  believed  by  the  government  expert  here  not 
to  be  primarily  due  to  the  presence  of  mites  or  ostrich  flies,  but  to 
be  the  result  of  too  much  interbreeding,  which  produces  a  low  nutri- 
tive condition.  Good  feeding  will  reduce  the  defect,  but  probably  not 
eliminate  it.  A  more  liberal  interchange  of  birds  is  believed  to  be 
the  remedy,  but  the  whole  subject  is  now  under  investigation  by  the 
Rhodes  University  College  at  Grahamstown. 

I  forward  with  this  two  articles  on  ostriches  by  the  government 
expert  in  Port  Elizabeth  and  by  the  professor  of  zoology  at  the 
Rhodes  University  College,  which  appeared  in  the  Farm  and  Stock 
Yearbook  for  1907  [and  which  may  he  consulted  at  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures],  The  Cape  government  appreciates  the  valuable 
monopoly  which  it  possesses  in  the  ostrich-feather  industry. 

There  are  a  few  birds  in  Natal,  and  in  1893  Argentina,  Australia, 
and  California  obtained  a  few,  but  the  industry  is  comparatively 
inconsiderable  outside  of  Cape  Colony. 

GOVERNMENT  RESTRICTIONS. 

Brands  are  registered  and  protected;  stray  domesticated  birds  may 
not  be  killed,  injured,  or  kept  by  any  person  other  than  the  owner 
under  penalty  in  damages;  dogs  found  in  inclosures  of  domesticated 
ostriches  may  be  destroyed;  buyers  of  feathers  must  have  a  license 
of  £5  ($24.3;^)  annually,  keep  a  special  book,  and  produce  it  under 
penalty  of  £100  ($48G.65),  or  not  over  three  months'  imprisonment 
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Wild  birds  may  not  be  caught,  captured,  hunted,  or  shot,  and  wild 
ostrich  egffs  may  not  be  taken  and  removed  from  any  Crown  lands 
without  a  license,  under  penalty  of  £20  ($97.33)  fine  or  six  months' 
imprisonment,  and  the  same  penalty  attaches  to  capturing,  hunting, 
or  wounding  wild  birds,  or  interfering  with  or  disturbing  their  eggs, 
upon  private  lands,  without  the  owner's  consent.  The  governor  may 
proclami  a  close  season  in  any  division  against  killing,  wounding,  or 
shooting  any  wild  ostrich,  with  or  without  a  license,  when  it  is  so 
resolved  by  the  divisional  council.  A  government  bill  has  just  passed 
the  Cape  ±*arliament  which  prohibits  the  exportation  of  ostricnes  or 
their  eggs.  There  is  also  now  before  the  Parliament  a  bill  for  the 
"repression  of  thefts  of  ostrich  feathers"  which  provides  for  the 
registration  of  ostriches  ten  months  old  or  more,  the  licensing  of 
feather  buj^ers,  with  heavy  penalties  for  false  registry,  contravening 
the  regulations  for  feather  buying,  etc. 

YEARLY  EXPORTS  OF  FEATHERS. 

The  great  boom  in  ostriches  came  in  1880,  when  there  was  a  stam- 
pede 01  people  of  all  sorts  to  take  up  a  business  which  appeared  to 
promise  a  fortune  in  a  few  years.  Tne  usual  price  of  a  pair  of  birds 
was  $975,  and  they  sometimes  sold  for  $4,875.  The  exports  for  Cape 
Colony  in  1882  were  253,954  pounds  of  feathers,  valued  at  $5,323,897, 
or  an  average  of  $21  per  pound.  In  1905  exports  were  471,027  pounds, 
valued  at  $5,136,998,  showing  an  increase  in  weight  of  217,073  pounds, 
and  a  decrease  in  value  of  $183,963,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the 
large  quantity  of  inferior  feathers  now  produced.  Many  of  these 
poor  feathers  are  sent  to  Germany,  where  they  are  made  up  into  boas, 
feathers  for  dolls'  hats,  etc.  The  exports  for  the  year  1906  amounted 
to  547,697  pounds,  valued  at  $6,842,878.  Of  the  $3,407,533  worth  of 
feather  exports  from  Port  Elizabeth  during  1906,  $825,931  worth 
went  to  the  United  States,  made  up  principally  of  the  highest  grades. 
The  shipments  to  America  still  further  increased  in  1907,  the  amount 
reaching  $732,760  for  the  first  six  months. 

[Complete  market  quotations  of  ostrich  feathers  at  Port  Elizabeth 
on  July  31,  forwarded  by  Consul  Mosher,  are  filed  for  inspection 
at  the  ioureau  of  Manufactures.] 

DEVELOPMENT  FOSTERED. 
EXPORTATION    OF    THESE    VALUABLE    WEALTH    PRODUCERS    STOPPED. 

Consul-General  Julius  G.  Lay,  of  Cape  Town,  reports  that  since  a 
prohibitive  export  duty  of  $486.65  has  recently  been  imposed  on  each 
ostrich  sent  out  of  Cape  Colony  a  bill  has  been  reported  favorably  in 
the  legislature  entirely  prohibiting  the  export  of  ostriches  or  ostrich 
eggs.    To  this  he  adds : 

Fifty  years  ago  ostrich  feathers  were  obtained  by  hunting  traders 

who  shot  wild  ostriches  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  but  in  the 
sixties  chicks  from  the  wild  parent  birds  were  caught  and  domesti- 
cated with  a  view  to  farming  them  for  their  feathers.  Since  those 
days  ostrich  farming  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  industries 
of  this  colony,  the  amount  of  feathers  shipped  m  1905  from  the 
colony    amounting    to    approximately    471,024    pounds    valued    at 
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$5,261,596.  There  was  a  further  increase  in  feather  exports  last  year, 
the  value  being  $6,842,878.  Some  years  ago  small  shipments  oi 
ostriches  were  made  to  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land, but  the  new  measures  will  no  longer  permit  this. 

Ostriches  are  now  bred  by  selection,  and  mating  are  not  made  hap- 
hazard as  formerly.  There  is  a  great  difference  oetween  the  value  of 
ostriches  for  this  reason,  and  a  common-bred  bird  can  be  bought  in 
thousands  in  Cape  Colony  for  $15  to  $20  each,  while  for  hij^E-class 
ostriches  of  special  merit  as  much  as  $500  to  $2,400  each  is  paid; 
but  while  the  former  yields  in  feathers  only  $5  to  $7.50  each  at  a 
single  plucking  the  latter  will  produce  feathers  valued  at  from  $40 
to  $60,  and  some  birds  have  been  known  to  return  as  much  as  $100 
at  a  single  plucking. 

PROTECTION  IN  MOZAMBIQUE. 
PORTUGUESE  COLONY  PLANS  TO  DEVELOP  THE  INDUSTRY. 

Consul  W.  S.  HoUis,  of  Lourengo  Marquez,  reports  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  East  African  Province  of  Mozambique  is  about  to  take 
some  steps  to  promote  the  development  of  the  ostrich- feather  industry, 
concerning  which  he  says : 

This  will  be  started  in  the  districts  of  Lourengo  Marquez  and  of 

Inhambane,  where  wild  ostriches  with  fine  black  feathers  are  already 

found  in  considerable  numbers,  and,  as  a  beginning,  the  following 

decree  has  been  published : 

The  hunting  of  ostriches,  as  well  as  the  taking  of  their  eggs  or  the  destruction 
of  their  nests,  is  prohibited.  The  sale  of  ostrich  eggs,  or  of  eggshells,  is  also 
prohibited.  Those  who  disobey  the  provisions  of  this  decree  will  be  liable  to  a 
fine  of  $20  and  to  imprisonment  for  thirty  days. 

I  believe  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  government  to  start  a 
large  ostrich  ranch  and  to  graduall;^  stock  it  with  young  native  birds 
that  will  be  caught  by  officers  detailed  for  that  purpose.  The  gov- 
ernor-general, as  well  as  a  few  private  agriculturists,  have  a  number 
of  young  native  ostriches  that  were  captured  when  quite  young  and 
that  are  getting  quite  tame  and  are  thriving  well  in  captivity. 


CUBA. 
YOUNG    INDUSTRY   ESTABLISHED    NEAR   CITY   OF    HABANA. 

Mr.  Edwin  V.  Morgan,  American  minister  to  Cuba,  in  writing  that 

an  experiment  in  ostrich  farming  has  recently  been  started  at  Maria- 

nao,  near  Ilabana,  furnishes  the  following  particulars  of  this  new 

industry  on  the  island : 

The  farm  contains  about  27  acres,  with  shelters  for  the  birds  in 
inclement  weather  and  a  house  for  the  employees.  The  land  is  di- 
vided into  large  pens  for  the  younger  birds  and  smaller  ones  for  each 
pair  of  breeders.  There  is  also  a  salesroom,  where  ostrich  feathers 
are  sold — not,  however,  necessarily  the  product  of  the  farm.  There 
are  now  48  ostriches  there,  23  of  which  were  imported  from  the 
Phoenix  American  Ostrich  Farm,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  the  balance 
from  the  Nice  Ostrich  Farm,  in  France.  Fourteen  of  these  are 
breeders,  and  the  others  are  between  1  and  2  years  old.  The  price 
of  the  full-grown  breeder  is  from  $300  to  $400,  and  that  of  the 
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younger  birds  from  $250  to  $300,  according  to  their  age  and  sex.  The 
cost  of  importation  from  either  Arizona  or  France  is  about  $17,  if 
imported  in  quantities  of  20  or  more,  including  Cuban  customs  duties. 
The  ostrich  lays  four  times  a  year,  each  female  giving  from  14  to 
18  eggs  at  each  laying.  About  20  per  cent  of  these  hatch  out,  and 
about  75  per  cent  of  those  hatched  arrive  at  maturity.  The  period  of 
incubation  is  about  forty-two  days.  The  young  birds  are  kept  in 
green  pastures  near  the  house  ana  at  night  are  put  in  an  artificially 
heated  brooder  house.  At  the  age  of  6  months  they  are  placed  in 
lar^r  fields,  but  must  be  housed  in  inclement  weather  until  they 
arrive  at  the  age  of  about  20  months.  They  are  fed  on  a  mixture  of 
bran,  corn,  oats,  barley,  and  alfalfa,  all  of  which  is  imported  from 
the  United  States.  The  only  disease  to  which  they  are  subject  is  con- 
stipation.. They  never  have  been  known  to  be  attacked  by  any  con- 
tagious disease. 

SECURING   AND   SELLING   THE   FEATHERS. 

The  first  plucking  is  made  at  the  age  of  6  months  when  the  feath- 
ers are  narrow,  coarse,  and  of  small  market  value.  Thereafter  they 
are  plucked  every  eight  months^  the  value  of  the  feathers  increasing 
at  each  plucking,  until  they  arrive  at  maturity  at  the  age  of  4  years. 
When  ready  to  be  plucked,  the  bird  is  placed  in  a  V-shaped  corral, 
large  enoupi  to  contain  his  body  and  that  of  the  plucker.  His  wings 
are  then  raised  and  all  the  ripe  feathers  are  clipped.  Two  months 
later  the  quills  left  in  the  wings  are  entirely  dead  and  are  drawn 
without  pain  to  the  bird. 

The  raw  feathers  are  then  sent  to  New  York  and  sold  to  the  dealers 
who  prepare  them  for  the  market.  The  yield  of  an  adult  male  bird 
in  raw  feathers  is  about  $60  and  that  of  a  female  bird  about  $45. 
The  price  at  which  they  are  sold  is  regulated  by  that  of  the  London 
maricet.  The  duty  on  them  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  entering  the 
United  States.  There  are  two  varieties  of  ostrich,  the  Nubian  and 
the  South  African.  The  feathers  of  the  former  are  larger  and  of 
finer  texture  than  those  of  the  latter,  but  they  have  not  the  same  thick- 
ness and  width.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  cross  the  two  breeds 
with  the  object  of  combining  the  length  and  texture  of  the  Nubian 
feather  with  the  width  and  thickness  of  the  South  African. 


BANKS  AND  BANKING. 

ECUADOR. 
FINANCIAL  BUSINESS  IN  GUAYAQUIL — AMERICAN  OPPORTUNITY. 

In  answer  to  a  Pennsylvania  inquiry,  Consul-General  H.  R.  Die- 
trich states  that  the  port  of  Guayaquil  offers  many  inducements  that 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  encouraging  for  the  establishment  of  an 
American  bank.    He  explains : 

I  am  sure  that  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  would  meet 
with  the  approval  of  a  great  many  of  the  citizens  here,  and  I  have 
been  informed  that  a  considerable  amount  of  the  capital  could  be 
raised  locally.  To  give  a  further  idea  of  the  banking  business  here, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  banks  buy  drafts  from  the  exporters,  with 
bill  of  lading  attached,  drawn  on  London,  Paris,  or  Hamburg  at 
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ninety  days'  siffht,  and  on  New  York  at  sixty  days'  sight,  paying  2J 
per  cent  less  than  their  selling  prices.  Out  of  the  2^  per  cent  the 
banks  have  to  pay  their  discount  on  the  ninety  days  or  sixty  days  and 
the  banking  commission  abroad  for  accepting  and  paying  their  own 
drafts.  'V\^en  exporters  offer  sight  or  three  days'  sight  drafts,  the 
banks  buy  them  at  IJ  per  cent  less.  Drafts,  as  a  rule,  are  drawn 
against  produce  shipped,  principally  cocoa,  hides,  rubber,  coffee, 
ivorv  nuts,  and  straw  hats  (Panama  hats) ,  on  banks,  banking  houses, 
or  nrst-class  commercial  houses.  Banks  draw  at  three  days'  sight 
only. 

The  rate  of  discount  is  at  present  8  per  cent  per  annum.  Only  the 
best  commercial  paper  is  handled,  which  must  not  have  more  than 
six  months  to  run.  These  documents  (pagares)  are  generally  signed 
by  merchants  to  merchants  for  goods  actually  purchased.  No  accom- 
modation notes  are  accepted  for  discount  at  the  banks,  nor  do  the 
banks  give  any  blank  credits.  Banks  only  operate  with  those  who 
keep  an  account  current  with  them.  No  interest  is  paid  on  sight  de- 
posits or  in  account  current.  On  time  deposits  the  lollowing  interest 
percentage  per  annum  is  paid  by  the  banks :  Fifteen  days,  3  per  cent : 
three  months,  4  per  cent ;  six  months  and  twelve  months,  5  per  cent. 
For  collecting  and  remitting  foreign  drafts  1  per  cent  is  charged 
by  the  banks. 

PRESENT  BANKS   AND  THEIR  OPERATIONS. 

There  are  four  banks  in  Guayaquil,  their  capital  stock  being  stated 
in  sucres  (sucre=48.7  cents),  as  follows:  Banco  Comercial  y  Agri- 
cola,  5,000,000;  Banco  del  Ecuador,  3,000,000;  Banco  de  Credito 
Hipotecario,  1,000,000,  and  Banco  Territorial,  400.000.  There  are 
also  two  small  savings  banks  with  a  capital  of  100,000  and  50,000 
sucres,  respectively.  The  Banco  Hipotecario  and  the  Banco  Terri- 
torial are  only  mortgage  banks.  The  Comercial  y  Agricola,  besides 
doing  a  general  banking  business,  also  operates  m  mortgages.  All 
four  are  what  might  be  called  national  banks,  being  established  imder 
the  banking  laws  of  this  Republic;  they  have  the  advantage  of  being 
allowed  to  issue  notes.  Private  banks  and  banking  houses  can  do  all 
the  banking  business  they  wish  to,  but  can  not  issue  any  paper  notes. 
National  banks  are  taxed  2  per  cent  on  their  yearly  profits.  Private 
banks,  banking  houses,  or  merchants  have  to  pay  yearly  3  per  mille 
(thousand)  on  the  capital  they  are  working  with. 

Mortgage  banks  issue  for  every  operation  they  make  w^arrants 
called  "  codulas,"  which  the  bank  may  keep  or  sell  to  the  public.  The 
cedula  bears  9  per  cent  interest,  which  is  paid  semiannually  by  the 
bank  to  the  holder  of  the  same,  for  which  purpose  the  cedulas  are 
provided  with  coupons.  The  cedula  being  issued  by  the  bank,  is 
guaranteed  by  the  bank's  capital  and  the  mortgage  on  the  property, 
and  is  considered  here  the  safest  paper.  The  party  who. gives  a  mort- 
gage to  the  bank  generally  does  it  for  twenty-five  years,  paying  the 
interest  semiannually,  including  amortization  and  profits,  or  11.80 
per  cent  per  annum  in  all,  out  of  which  the  bank  pa^^s  the  9  per  cent 
per  annum  to  the  holder  of  the  cedula,  1  per  cent  is  for  the  sinking 
fund  or  amortization,  and  the  balance  is  the  profit  of  the  bank. 

The  bank  only  gives  50  per  cent  of  the  real  value  of  the  mortgaged 
property  and  holds  the  insurance  policy  on  the  same  (when  city  prop- 
erty) for  an  equal  amount.    The  banks  also  give  money  on  shorter 
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geriods,  such  as  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  but  as  a  rule  the  twenty- 
ve-year  table  is  taken.  Every  six  months  the  banks^  by  drawing 
lots,  call  in  and  pay  an  equal  amount  of  cedulas  as  paid  to  them  in 
cash  by  the  parties  who  have  ^ven  them  the  mortgages.  The  cedulas 
called  in  by  the  banks  are  paid  at  par.  A  mortgage,  although  made 
for  a  fixed  time,  may  be  canceled  at  any  time,  and  the  bank  must  in 
that  case  call  in  and  pay  these  cedulas  at  once 

Guayaquil's  present  officially  estimated  population  is  70,000,  and 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  completed  it  will 
become  one  of  the  most  important  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America.  [A  copy  of  the  banking  laws  of  Ecuador — ^in  Spanish — 
was  transmitted  by  Mr.  Dietrich  and  may  be  inspected  at  the  Bureau 
of  Manufactures.] 

COLOMBIA. 
FINANCIAL    BUSINESS    METHODS    IN    THE    REPUBLIC. 

Consul  I.  A.  Manning,  of  Cartagena,  has  compiled  the  following 
information  concerning  the  financial  institutions  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia : 

As  the  banks  of  Cartagena  are  all  private  concerns  there  is  no 
way  to  get  at  the  volume  of  business  they  may  do,  nor  their  capitaliza- 
tion, for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  announce  their  capital.  One,  the 
Banco  Union,  which  is  doing  the  principal  business  here,  is  said  to 
have  capital  amounting  to  about  $350,000.  The  Bank  of  Bolivar 
which,  if  successful  in  making  some  arrangements  under  way,  will 
open  for  business  about  November  1  will  be  capitalized  at  $500,000. 
It  has  an  arrangement  with  the  Banco  Central,  which  acts  as  fiscal 
agents  for  the  Government,  by  which  they  will  be  allowed  to  issue 
bflls  amounting  to  $1,000,000  in  gold. 

The  Banco  Central,  it  is  said,  has  a  monopoly  of  Government  bank- 
ing, collecting  all  customs  dues  and  revenues  of  the  Government,  and 
all  Government  funds  are  banked  with  the  Banco  Central.  This 
bank  has  an  agent  at  Cartagena,  but  does  little  local  banking  of  a  gen- 
eral character.  The  Banco  de  Bolivar  is  intended  to  act  as  the  rep- 
resentative here  of  the  Banco  Central  if  the  plan  becomes  effective. 
It  has  a  contract  with  the  Banco  Central  for  ten  years,  and  for  the 
privilege  of  the  emission  of  $1,000,000  is  to  pay  the  Banco  Central 
8  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  amounts,  beginning  with  the  delivery 
of  bills  to  the  Banco  de  Bolivar. 

GOVERNMENT    FISCAL    AGENTS GOLD    EXCHANGE    AND    CREDITS. 

The  Banco  Central  has  also  the  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  liquor,  as  well  as  of  imports;  of  export  of  hides  from  the 
country;  and  tobacco  importation;  and  they  supply  all  exchange 
to  the  Government,  pay  troops  and  official  salaries,  and  act  as  general 
fiscal  agents.  I  understand  that  recently  some  German  capital  was 
put  into  the  Banco  Central  by  a  Barranqiiilla  firm. 

It  is  learned  that  the  new  bills  of  the  Banco  Central,  based  on 
English  gold,  that  is,  $5  bills,  or  of  5  pesos  having  the  relative  value 
of  the  pound  sterling,  are  beginning  to  be  placed  in  circulation.  The 
Government  bills  circulate  generally  throughout  the  country  and  are 
required  to  be  accepted,  the  Government  fixing,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
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rate  of  exchan^  for  gold.  The  present  rate  is  about  on  the  basis 
of  $101  to  $102  in  Colombian  bills  for  $1  American  gold.  American 
money  is  in  general  circulation  here,  and  most  all  contracts  are  made 
in  that  medium. 

The  banks  here  do  a  general  banking  business,  that  is  to  say,  dis- 
counts, loans,  and  accept  deposits  subject  to  check.  No  interest  is 
paid  on  time  deposits,  nowever,  so  far  as  can  be  learned.  From  all 
that  can  be  gathered  it  may  be  stated  that  credits  here  average 
fairly  well,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  banking  in  Colombia  under 
proper  safeguards  and  with  the  proper  conservatism  should  not  be 
perfectly  safe  as  an  investment. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 
SUCCESS   or   GOVERNMENT   POST-OFFICE    MONEY-DEPOSITARY    SYSTEM. 

Consul-General  W.  A.  Prickitt,  writing  from  Auckland  on  the 
operations  of  the  government  postal-savings  banks  in  New  Zealand, 
calls  attention  to  their  wide  use  by  the  people,  as  follows: 

One  of  the  greatest  aids  to  the  financial  power  of  France,  with  its 
annual  investing  surplus  of  $350,000,000  to  $500,000,000,  is  the  facility 
with  which  its  people  can  invest  their  small  savings  with  absolute 
security.  The  uovemment  system  of  postal-savings  banks  enables 
investors  to  deposit  small  sums  in  the  post-oflSces,  upon  which  they 
draw  interest,  with  the  right  to  withdraw  them  at  will. 

New  Zealand  is  a  young  country,  but  it  has  adopted  this  system 
with  the  most  gratifying  success.  Postal-savings  banks  were  estab- 
lished by  the  colonial  government  in  1867.  On  December  31,  1906, 
there  were  540  post-offices  open  for  the  transaction  of  savings-bank 
business,  with  298,746  accounts,  covering  a  total  deposit  of  $48,766,325, 
an  average  of  a  little  over  $166.50  to  each  account,  and  representing 
a  sum  equal  to  $56  a  head  for  the  entire  population  of  the  colony. 

Deposits  may  be  made  of  1  shilling  (24J  cents)  upward,  but  interest 
is  reckoned  only  on  complete  pounds  ($4.86).  Interest  is  allowed 
from  month  to  month,  commencing  with  the  first  day.  Deposits 
made  on  the  second  and  subsequent  days  do  not  draw  interest  until 
the  first  of  the  month  succeeding.  Accounts  may  be  drawn  upon 
at  any  time,  but  interest  is  allowed  on  the  sum  withdrawn  only  up 
to  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  withdrawal.  The  interest  due  to 
each  depositor  is  calculated  to  December  31  of  each  year,  and  is  then 
added  to  the  principal.  The  rate  of  interest  at  present  is  3^  per 
cent  up  to  $1,500;  from  $1,500  to  $3,000,  3  per  cent;  above  $3,000 
no  interest  is  paid.  Charitable  institutions,  however,  may  draw  in- 
terest at  the  maximum  rate  for  any  amount  they  may  desire  to 
deposit. 

The  540  savings-bank  post-offices  average  a  depositary  for  every 
1,646  persons,  and  of  that  number  548  have  a  savmgs-bank  account, 
making  the  proportion  of  accounts  per  head  of  population  nearly 
one  in  three.  If  these  proportions  were  applied  to  the  United  States 
with  a  population  of,  say,  82,300,000,  there  would  be  in  that  country 
50,000  postal  depositaries,  with  27,400,000  accounts,  covering  a  deposit 
in  round  numbers  oi  ^,^00,000^0^^.    But  there  were  in  the  United 
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States  in  1906  only  1,319  savings  banks,  with  8,027,192  accounts,  and 
total  deposits  of  $3^482,137,198.  This  is  an  avera^  of  $433.80  to 
each  account,  indicating  that  the  savings  banks  are  being  used  by  peo- 
ple of  comparatively  large  means,  and  that  persons  naving  small 
sums  which  they  might  deposit  under  favorable  conditions  do  not 
find  convenient  depositaries.  Of  the  298,746  accounts  in  New  Zea- 
land 212,605  had  deposits  not  exceeding  $100. 


CHINA. 
PROPOSED   PLAN   FOR  LARGE   FINANCIAL   INSTITUTION   AT   CANTON. 

Consul-General  A.  P.  Wilder  forwards  from  Hongkong  a  12-page 
pamphlet  in  Chinese,  with  English  translation,  detailing  a  proposal 
submitted  to  the  former  viceroy  of  Canton  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Chinese  bank  of  enormous  capitalization,  to  be  operated  in  connection 

with  the  Canton-Hankow  Railway.    The  prospectus  says: 

It  has  been  estimated  that  with  a  capital  of  $6,000,000  [probably  Mexican 
currency,  $1  of  which  equals  50  cents  United  States  currency. — B.  of  M.]  and 
a  note  Issue  of  $4,000,000  the  bank  will  be  In  a  position  to  do  business  to  the 
extent  of  $200,0(X),000  and  become  the  strongest  financial  power  through  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  As  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  are  two 
of  the  principal  ports,  having  large  business  connections  abroad  and  at  home, 
and  being  the  distributing  centers  both  for  south  China  and  the  Yangtze 
region,  a  branch  at  each  place  should  be  opened  Immediately  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  head  office  at  Canton. 


RUSSIA. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    POST-OFFICE    SAVINGS    BANK    SYSTEM. 

Consul  T.  E.  Heenan,  of  Odessa,  states  that  although  the  post-office 
savings  bank  system  in  Russia  is  of  comparatively  late  origin,  it 
shows  a  healthy  development.  The  annual  increase  in  the  deposits 
now  averages  about  $46,000,000.  The  amount  on  deposit  on  August 
1, 1903,  was  $501,600,000,  and  on  the  same  date  in  1907,  it  had  reached 
$686,500,000.  As  there  has  not  been  any  real  advance  in  the  national 
prosperity  to  explain  such  an  increase  in  the  nation's  savings,  the 
rush  to  the  savings  bank  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the 
people  not  desiring  to  retain  large  sums  in  their  homes. 


TARIFF  REGULATIONS. 

SERVIA. 
CX)NSUMPTION   TAXES  ON   GOODS  ENTERING  BELGRADE. 

Consul  M.  K.  Moorhead  sends  the  following  summary  of  the  law  of 

the  "  trocharina  "  or  consumption  tax  on  goods  entering  the  city  of 

Belgrade,  which  was  signed  by  the  King  on  July  3,  1907 : 

The  trocharina  or  consumption  tax  is  levied  on  food  products, 
building  materials,  materials  for  lighting  and  heating,  entering  Bel- 
grade either  from  the  interior  of  Servia  or  from  abroad.  Meat, 
raw  or  dried  or  canned,  bacon,  and  all  meat  products  vcv\v=.t.  W  'scJ^- 
nutted   to  a  medical  examination,     Dora^sWc  ^w^  \at^\^cs.  ^\»s^^ 
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brandies,  and  other  alcoholic  drinks  must  be  examined  by  the  State 

chemist,  who  shall  certify  to  the  (juality  and  percentage  of  alcohol. 

The  following  are  exempt  from  this  tax : 

Articles  for  the  use  of  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Servia;  articles  for  the 
use  of  diplomatic  representatives  of  foreign  States;  for  consular  officers,  If 
similar  privileges  are  granted  to  Servian  consular  officials,  but  honorary  consuls 
engaged  in  business  do  not  enjoy  exemption  from  this  tax ;  articles  for  the  use 
of  the  State  or  municipality;  articles  for  charitable  or  humane  institutions; 
articles  for  such  industries  as  are  exempt  by  special  law ;  articles  In  transit  or 
to  be  reexported.  Articles  exempt  by  treaty:  By  treaty  with  Switzerland, 
cheese  from  Emantal  commonly  called  "  ementaler,"  is  exempt  from  this  tax. 

The  tariff  or  consumption  tax  on  goods  entering  Belgrade  is  as 
follows : 

[Dinar«s$0.193 ;  kllo»'2.2  pounds;  Ilter«»1.06  quarts;  cubic  meter=1.308  cubic  yards.] 


Articles. 


Fruits,  vegetables,  seeds,  roots,  flowers, 
kernels,  and  all  other  green  plants, 
fresh  or  dried,  except  tobacco,  south- 
ern fruits,  and  plants  dried  for  medi- 
cine or  colors 

l*otatoes,  onions,  cabbages 

Watermelons,  cantaloupes,  muskmelons 

Mushrooms  of  all  kinds,  except  truffles. 

Truffles,  fresh  or  dried 

Grapes  for  wine 

Crushed  fruitswithoutsugar,  preserved 
in  brine,  salt  water,  or  vinegar 

Hay per  wagon. . 

Semolina,  gershla  (flour  mixed  with 
eggs) 

FircwotKl per  cubic  meter. . 

LumhtT do 

Wood  (half  finished ) 

WcMid  for  building,  fliiislied,  uncolored. 

rigs  wt'i^'hing  over  15  kilos 

Pigs  weighing  under  15  kilos each.. 

Sheep,  hiinbsi,  gouts do 

Hares  do 

Deer,  bucks,  fawns,  does,  wild  boars, 
each 

Poultry,  voung each.. 

Poultry,  full  grown do 

Fresh  tish.  sardines,  and  nil  other  kinds 
of  lish,  salted,  dried,  smoked,  or  in 
bri  ne 

Ffesh-water  crayfish, alive,  cooked,  or 
ailted 

Meal,  baron,  fat.  fresh,  salted,  or  in 
brine;  smoked  salted  mutton 

Smoked  meat  and  bacon,  not  manufac- 
tured   

Lard 

Honey  

Kajmak  (butter  made  by  tlKJ  peastmts. 
nearly  cheese) 

Butter,  maslo  (peasant  butter) 

Milk  and  e^^ps 

('akesof  all  kinds,  macaroni,  pastry 

Biscuits,  crackers 

All  the  manufactures  of  sugar,  caiuly, 
compotes,  etc ' . . 

Preserved  meats,  tisli,  snails,  crabs,  etc. 

Sardiue>  in  boxes 

All  kinds  (»f  cheese,  except  Ementha- 
ler,  which  is  exempted  by  treaty  with 
Switzerland ." 

Yeavt 

Mariiariue  and  its  products 


Rate  of 
duty  in 
dinars 
per  100 
kilos. 


2.00 
1.00 
.50 
5.00 
10.00 
6.00 

4.00 
.50 

3.00 

.30 

.50 

5.00 

12. 50 

8.()0 

1.00 

1.00 

.bO 

5.00 
.10 
.20 


5.00 

10.00 

10.00 

20. 00 

20.  00 

5.00 

5.00 

10.00 

3.00 

■1.00 

10.00 

10.00 

20. 00 

5.  IK) 


10.00 
10.00 
40.00 


Common  wine  in  c-aRks..perl00  liters. 

Wine  in  bottles  and  fine  wine  in 
casks,  as  Malaga,  Cyprus,  Madeira, 
etc 

Brandy  not  over  10  per  cent 

Brandy  over  10  per  cent  alcohol,  12 
dinars  per  100  kilos  plus  1  dinar  for 
each  per  cent  over  10  per  cent. 

Liqueurs,  such  as  cognac,  rum,  etc  . . . 

Beer per  hectoliter  (100  liters) . . 

Vinegar per  100  1  iters. . 

Essence  of  vinegar 

Essence  for  beverages 

Mineral  waters 

Coal per  carload. . 

Marble  (half  finished) 

PolishcQ  marble 

Building  stone 

Iron  girders 

Window  glass 

Lemons,  oranges,  figs,  olives,  nuts,  coco- 
aiuits,  cocoa,  etc 

Almonds,  raisins,  dates,  marrons,  etc. . . 

All  other  southern  fruiLs,  such  as  pine- 
apples, prunes 

Common  spices,  such  as  pepper,  Siilep, 
red  pepper,  etc 

Fine  spices,  such  as  Indian  nuts,  flower 
of  orange  and  lemon 

Very  line  spices,  such  as  vanilla,  saf- 
fron, etc 

ColTee 

Chocolate 

Su^rar 

Kice 

Edible  oils 

Candles 

Lime,  cemen t,  gypsinn 

Comnum  lime 

Naphtha,  benzine,  and  other  oils  for 
technical  uses 

Lemonade  and  .«ioda  water,  per  siphon. 

Timber  for  building,  per  wagon  load... 

Fire  W(MKi  in  peasan  t  wagons,  per  wagon . 

All  other  food  products,  ouilding,  heat- 
ing, or  lighting  materials,  not  el.«e- 
where  specified  are  taxed  as  follows: 

(a)  A  wagon  containing  over  800 

kilos 

(b)  A  wagon  containing  less  than 

SOOkilas 

(c)  (iO(k1s  loaded  on  a  horse 


Rate  of 
duty  in 

dinars 
per  100 

kilos. 


8.00 


25.00 
12.00 


20.00 

10.00 

3.00 

25.00 

25.00 

5.00 

6.00 

.50 

3.00 

.25 

.50 

r^ 

5.00 
3.00 

15.00 

S.00 

50.00 

100.00 

5.00 

10.00 

.50 

1.00 

2.00 

2.00 

.25 

.25 

2.00 
.05 

1.00 
.20 


.30 

.20 
.10 


Good.s  specified  in  the  foregoing  tariff  imported  into  Belgrade  from 
abroad  pay  the  TrocYvarma  lax  m  a^^xXivovi  \.q>  t\\e  regular  customs 
duty. 
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COSTA  RICA. 
ONE    CENT    DUTY    IMPOSED    ON    EACH    BUNCH    OF    BANANAS    SHIPPED. 

« 

Mr.  William  Lawrence  Merry,  American  minister  to  Costa  Bica, 
Nicaragua,  and  Salvador,  sends  the  advice  from  San  Jose  that  the 
Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  just  enacted  a  law  placing  an  export 
duty  of  1  cent  United  States  gold  on  each  bunch  of  bananas  ex- 
ported, for  a  period  of  ten  years  after  1910,  the  export  duty  com- 
mencing at  once.    The  minister  continues: 

There  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  a  strong  minority  to  make 
the  export  duty  2^  cents  gold,  which  would  probably  have  checked 
production  and  diverted  an  increase  of  area  tor  banana  cultivation, 
as  free  land  without  export  duty  is  offered  in  the  Panama  Republic 
and  elsewhere.  Considering  the  investment  already  made  here  and 
the  facilities  for  shipment,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  export  duty 
imposed  will  check  local  production  and  the  revenue  will  be  increased 
approximately  $100,000  gold  annually. 

As  lands  are  not  taxed  in  Spanish  America,  it  seems  proper  that 
products  therefrom  should  be  made  to  aid  in  maintaining  tne  Gov- 
ernment. There  was  an  export  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  gold  on 
Costa  Rica  coffee,  but  this  was  taken  off  eight  years  ago,  owing  to 
the  decreasing  price  of  coffee.  This  export  duty  on  coffee  having 
been  used  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  which  was  discon- 
tinued when  the  tax  was  rescinded,  it  would  seem  proper  that,  so  far 
as  the  export  duty  now  placed  on  bananas  increases  the  revenue,  such 
increase  should  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose.  This  was  proposed 
during  the  discussion  of  the  law  in  Congress,  but  is  not  provided 
therein. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  export  of  bananas  from  the  port 
of  Limon  will  reach  10,000,000  bunches  per  annum  in  the  near  future^ 
as  the  productive  acreage  is  steadily  increasing,  while  the  business 
is  remunerative  to  the  producer  as  well  as  to  the  exporting  company, 
which  is  also  a  producer  of  about  40  per  cent  of  bananas  exported. 
It  is  an  attractive  occupation  except  for  the  fact  that  bananas  can 
be  only  grown  to  advantage  in  a  malarial  country,  the  lowlands 
back  of  Limon  being  overflowed  by  the  rivers  almost  every  rainy 
season,  receiving  therefrom  a  rich  sedimentary  deposit  which  pre- 
vents the  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  In  localities  lacking  this  advantage 
the  productive  capacity  of  banana  plantations  decreases  annually, 
in  many  localities  one-third  in  seven  years.  Trial  shipments  of  Costa 
Rica  bananas  are  now  being  made  from  England  to  Continental 
ports,  with  encouraging  prospects. 


CUBA. 
NEW   CUSTOMS   DUTIES   ON    C ATTIRE. 

By  a  decree  dated  June  20,  1907,  the  duties  on  imported  cattle  have 
been  modified  by  the  Government  of  Cuba.  This  makes  certain 
grades  of  cattle  imported  from  the  United  States  subject  to  different 
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rates  of  duty  than  similar  grades  imported  from  other  countries. 

The  decree  reads  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Article  1  of  the  act  of  September  15,  1902,  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Article  1.  In  the  collection  of  customs  duties  upon  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep 
Imported  into  this  island  through  any  of  the  ports  of  entry  now  established, 
or  others  which  the  Chief  Executive  may  deem  advisable  to  establish,  the 
following  tariffs  shall  be  applied : 

"  There  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty : 

"(1)  Female  sheep. 

**  (2)  Cattle  under  G  years  of  age  imported  for  breeding  purposes  belonging 
to  the  breeds  of  Shorthorn  (Durham),  Hereford,  Aberdeen- Angus,  Red- Polled. 
Galloway,  Devon,  Brown-Swiss,  Holstein-Friesian,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Ayrshire, 
Zebu,  Mysore,  Brahmin ;  and  cattle  under  said  age  imported  for  breeding  pur- 
poses from  Porto  Rico  or  the  Argentine  Republic,  provided  that  the  importer 
shall  duly  prove  their  origin." 

Section  2.  That  article  2  of  said  act  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Article  2.  In  collecting  said  customs  duties  the  following  tariffs  shall  be 
applied,  excepting  in  each  case  the  classes  mentioned  in  paragraphs  numbered 
2,  3,  and  4  of  article  1  admitted  free : 

(1)  Yearlings  shall  pay  a  duty  of  $1  each. 

(2)  Fat  cattle  from  Florida,  under  which  heading  shall  be  comprised  ani- 
mals weighing  over  500  pounds  (226  kilograms),  shall  pay  a  duty  of  $5  each. 

"  (3)  Fat  cattle  from  Honduras,  under  which  heading  shall  be  comprised 
animals  weighing  over  GOO  pounds  (272  kilograms),  shall  pay  a  duty  of  $6  each. 

**  (4)  Fat  cattle  from  Mexico,  under  which  heading  shall  be  comprised  ani- 
mals weighing  over  700  pounds  (317  kilograms),  shall  pay  a  duty  of  $7  each. 

"  (5)  Fat  cattle  from  Venezuela  and  Colombia  or  from  any  other  country  not 
herein  specified,  under  which  heading  shall  be  comprised  cattle  over  800  poundB 
(302  kilograms),  shall  pay  a  duty  of  $8  each. 

**  (G)  Lean  cattle,  under  which  heading  shall  be  comprised  cattle  under  the 
weights  above  mentioned,  according  to  origin,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  $2  each. 

**  Provided,  however,  that  the  rates  herein  named  shall  be  subject  to  the 
changes  applied  to  said  article  by  law  or  treaty  since  September  15,  1902." 

Section  .'5.  Tliat  article  4  of  said  act  is  hereby  repealed. 

Section  4.  Section  8  of  the  regulations  of  October  23,  1902,  relating  to  the 
slaughter  of  cows  and  heifers,  is  hereby  repealed,  and  the  other  sections  of 
said  regulations  shall  be  renumbered  accordingly. 


PEAT  PRODUCTS. 

FUEL  BRICKLETS. 
CAXADIAX   PKOCESS   OF    MANUI  ACTURING  A   SUBSTITUTE    FOR   COAL. 

Consul   A.   G.   Seyfert   sends   from   Collingwood   the    following 

description  of  a  new  process  for  providing  Canadians  with  fuel  from 

peat: 

One  of  the  serious  propositions  for  the  people  of  Canada  to  solve  is 
the  fuel  supply  of  the  future.  Not  a  pound  of  coal  of  any  kind  has 
ever  been  discovered  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  In  the  older  part  of 
the  province  the  timber  is  practically  exhausted.  The  grotesque- 
looking  stump  fences,  the  last  remains  of  the  once  gigantic  pine  forests, 
are  now  being  replaced  with  wire  fences  and  the  stumps  converted  into 
fuel  for  the  furnace  and  stove.  Hard  coal  is  40  per  cent  higher 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  the  supply  of  late  years  is  not  equal  to 
the  demand  during  part  of  the  long  severe  winter.  This  condition 
of  affairs  has  caused  many  experiments  to  be  made  during  the  past 
decade  to  convert  the  inexhaustible  peat  bogs  into  fuel  for  domestic 
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use.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  per- 
fecting machinery  to  dry  and  manufacture  the  crude  bogs  into 
bricks  for  fuel.  It  is  alleged  that  one  firm  in  Montreal  alone  lost 
$380,000  in  trying  to  solve  the  diflScult  problem  of  manufacturing 
peat  fuel. 

The  peat  deposits  of  the  province  cover  thousands  of  acres,  where 
the  crude  material  to  furnish  fuel  for  a  centurv  can  be  obtained  at  a 
small  cost.  The  peat  fuel  that  has  been  manufactured  so  far  has 
been  a  success  as  a  fuel,  but  the  expense  has  been  too  great  in  the 
process  to  make  it  a  success  financially.  The  incentive  to  the  inventor 
of  machinery  to  convert  the  crude  peat  into  commercial  fuel  is  great, 
for  it  will  not  only  make  the  one  who  succeeds  a  fortune,  but  a 
public  benefactor  to  mankind.  Experiments  are  constantly  going 
on,  notwithstanding  that  great  fortunes  have  already  been  sunk  in 
the  past.    The  latest  is  by  a  firm  at  Dorchester,  near  London.    The 

Erocess  is  a  new  one,  entirely  different  from  what  has  been  tried 
efore,  and  is  as  follows. 

THE  NEW  METHOD  OF  MAKING  BRICKLETS. 

Over  the  top  of  the  bog  has  been  placed  a  series  of  railway  tracks 
about  5  yards  apart,  ana  over  them  run  what  are  called  collectors. 
The  collector  can  be  compared  to  a  large  electric  can  equipped  with  a 
suction  pan.  From  the  side  of  the  car  portrudes  a  long  pipe,  per- 
haps 2  feet  in  diameter,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  shoe  with  a  "  lip," 
through  which  the  dry  peat  dust  on  the  surface  of  the  bog  is  drawn 
into  the  pipe  by  suction  and  deposited  in  the  car. 

As  the  car  moves  along  the  rail  the  amount  of  peat  which  is  drawn 
up  is  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  yet  one  collector  will 
pick  up  60  tons  of  dust  a  day.  The  sun  quickly  dries  the  exposed 
surface  which  has  been  uncovered  by  the  collector,  and  the  same 
process  is  then  repeated. 

The  dust  is  taken  from  the  collector  into  the  factory,  and  run 
through  a  large  pipe,  or  covered  trough,  through  which  runs  a  screw 
similar  in  shape  to  an  auger.  Around  the  outside  of  the  pipe  or 
trough  is  a  steam  jacket  placed  several  inches  from  the  pipe  to  allow 
steam  to  pass  through  the  space  between,  in  order  to  dry  out  the  dust 
passing  through  the  inside  of  the  pipe.  The  dust  is  ground  fine 
enough  to  pass  through  100  mesh — or  in  other  words,  finer  than 
flour.  The  dried-out  dust  is  then  placed  in  a  unique  press  and  at  a 
temperature  of  200°  and  at  a  pressure  of  80  tons  formed  into 
bricKlets.  In  two  days  after  going  through  the  press  the  bricks  are 
harder  than  coal  and  nearly  the  same  color.  Even  more  remark- 
able, however,  than  the  bricklets  is  a  process  by  which  the  dust  itself 
can  be  treated  and  used  as  fuel  in  large  furnaces.  The  dust  after 
being  treated  is  blown  into  the  furnace  in  the  same  fashion  as  coal 
dust  is  used  in  brickkilns,  and  one  advantage  of  the  peat  dust  over 
coal  is  that  it  explodes  and  makes  gas  within  10  feet  after  being  blown 
into  the  furnace,  while  coal  dust  must  go  20  feet  before  forming  into 
gas.  The  heat  of  the  former  fuel  is  also  said  to  be  much  greater. 
The  inventor  of  this  new  process  is  Dr.  John  Mc William,  of  London, 
Ontario. 
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AMMONIA. 
ENGLISH    PROCESS    UTILIZES    A    NEW    SOURCE    OF    PRODUCTION. 

Consul  Albert  Halstead,  of  Birmingham,  describes  the  new  English 
method,  called  the  "  Woltereck  "  process,  for  the  production  of  am- 
monia by  passing  a  mixture  of  air  and  water  vapor  over  peat  kept 
at  a  low  grade  of  heat  in  specially  devised  furnaces.  Mr.  Halstead 
in  summarizing  the  pamphlet  writes,  in  part,  as  follows : 

The  quantities  of  potential  fuel  contained  in  the  peat  bogs  and  the 
OTowing  demand  for  foodstuffs  make  the  problem  of  utilizing  the 
bog  lands  a  matter  of  urgent  importance.  A  great  diflSculty  in  the 
commercial  utilization  of  peat  has  always  been  the  large  amount  of 
water  it  contains,  which  averages  90  per  cent.  To  eliminate  the  exist- 
ing moisture  down  to  70  per  cent  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter, 
but  to  reduce  the  moisture  to  a  degree  where  the  peat  can  be  utilized 
for  fuel  is  a  long  and  expensive  process. 

The  Woltereck  process  has  at  last  overcome  this  diflSculty.  By 
this  new  method  it  has  been  finally  determined  on  a  manufacturing 
scale  that  a  minimum  yield  of  6  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  is 
obtained  from  the  peat,  calculated  as  theoretically  dry.  The  chief 
products  of  the  Woltereck  process,  namely,  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
paraflSn  tar,  have  a  practically  unlimited  market,  and  the  market  for 
acetic  acid,  acetates,  and  their  derivative — acetone — is  continually  ex- 
panding, especially  that  of  the  latter,  of  which  enormous  quantities 
are  required  by  the  manufacturers  of  smokeless  powder.  In  addi- 
tion, the  ash  of  peat  is  salable  to  the  farmer  as  a  cheap  fertilizer,  since 
it  contains  potassium  salts,  lime,  and  phosphoric  acid  in  available 
form. 

DKSCKirriON    OF    THE    PROCESS. 

After  the  peat  has  undergone  the  necessary  harvesting  it  is  conveyed 
to  the  works  and  automatically  fed  into  hoppers  working  with  com- 
pressed air  and  quickly  dropped  into  the  furnaces.  Here  it  is  sub- 
jected to  moist  combustion  by  means  of  a  blast  of  air  charged  with 
water  vaj)or  at  a  regulated  temperature.  The  resulting  gases  con- 
tain parallin  tars,  acetic  acid,  and  ammonia.  The  paraffin  tars  are  re- 
moved by  the  Woltereck  scrubber,  which  retains  all  tarry  matter  with- 
out causing  any  condensation  and  consequent  loss  of  ammonia.  The 
acetic  acid  is  next  absorbed  in  the  alkali  tower,  where  the  gases  meet 
a  hot  solution  of  soda  or  milk  of  lime  and  combines  with  it  to  form 
acetate  of  soda  or  of  lime,  which  may  afterwards  be  treated  for  the 
recovery  of  acetic  acid  or  the  production  of  acetone.  The  gases  pass 
from  the  alkali  tower  to  the  acid  towers,  where  they  meet  a  stream 
of  hot  suphuric  acid,  which  combines  with  the  ammonia  to  form  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  (he  cliief  object  of  the  process.  After  the  acid  is 
completely  neutralized  it  is  drawn  off  to  the  crystallizing  vats.  The 
solution  of  the  suli)hate  is  tlicre  further  concentrated  and  allowed  to 
crystallize,  and  after  centrifiigalizing  to  remove  any  adherent  liquor, 
is  ready  for  shipment. 

The  paraflin  tar  is  drawn  off  from  the  scrubber,  when  a  sample  of 

the  oil  therein  solidifies  on  cooling.     It  is  then  subjected  to  distil- 

Intion   to  rcMiiove  the  WgUtv^v  o\U,  and  a  crude  paraflSn  wax  worth 

about  $11). 50  a  Ion  reuraVus  n\\V\\ow1  iv\YW\^Y  ^\\\:\'c^^^\aq»\v.    Tko.  acetate 
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solution  obtained  from  the  alkali  tower  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and 
distilled  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  to  obtain  concentrated 
acetic  acid,  or  can  be  subjected  to  dry  distillation  to  produce  acetone. 


PAPER  AND  PASTEBOARD. 
SWEDISH   PLAN   TO   MANUFACTURE   GOODS   UNDER   AMERICAN    INVENTION. 

According  to  Consul  R.  S.  S.  Bergh,  of  Gothenburg,  it  is  reported 
that  an  English  syndicate  has  lately  bought  large  peat-bog  areas 
near  the  Boras- Alfvesta  Railroad  in  Sweden.  It  is  said  that  prelim- 
nary  arrangements  have  already  been  made  for  the  manufacture  of 
peat  pasteboard  and  wrapping  paper  on  a  large  scale. 

The  report  says  further  that  the  new  company,  in  which  prominent 
Swedish  business  men  in  London  are  interested,  will  start  with  a 
capital  of  £226,000  ($1,094,962),  and  has  bought  an  American  patent 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  pasteboard  from  peat.  It  is  re- 
marked that  the  invention  is  rather  new,  but  has  been  practically 
tried  in  New  York,  where  the  cost  of  manufacture  was  $15  per  ton, 
while  the  price  is  $30  per  ton.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  the  manu- 
facture here  will  be  cheaper,  because  it  is  considered  that  the  Swed- 
ish peat  is  more  suitable  for  this  purpose  than  American  peat.  It  is 
claimed  that  it  takes  only  two  hours  to  convert  the  peat  mto  paper. 
It  is  expected  that  the  factory  or  mill  will  start  operations  some  time 
next  year. 

COMMERCIAL  BUREAUS. 

ASIATIC  TURKEY. 
FRENCH   HAVE   A   WELL-ORGANIZED   CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE   IN    SMYRNA. 

In  reporting  that  the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Smyrna  is 
the  oldest  institution  of  its  kind  there,  Consul  E.  L.  Harris  thus 
describes  its  mission : 

It  was  founded  in  1890  under  the  initiative  of  prominent  French 
merchants  established  in  the  city.  Any  French  subjects  or  proteges 
residing  in  Smyrna,  as  well  as  merchants  or  manufacturers  settled 
in  foreign  lands,  can  be  members  of  the  institution.  The  French 
consul-general  is  honorary  president.  The  committee,  consisting  of 
six  members  elected  for  three  years  and  representing  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  different  lines  of  trade,  presides  over  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. The  members  of  the  committee  must  have  a  good  business 
record  of  at  least  three  years  and  not  be  under  25  years  of  age.  They 
are  under  obligation  to  be  present  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  in  cases  of  force  majeure.  The  committee  has  charge  of 
the  following  work : 

First,  to  collect  such  information  as  may  "be  profitable  to  French  commerce. 
Second,  to  furnish  information  and  advice  on  trade  matters  and  on  Turiiish  law. 
Third,  to  supply  the  French  or  Turlvish  authorities  with  rei)orts  or  memoranda 
on  questions  of  general  interest.  Fourth,  to  enter  into  direct  relations  with 
French  chambers  of  commerce  in  France  and  in  other  countries.  Fifth,  to  study 
the  means  of  developing  French  commerce  in  the  TwvVl\^Vv  ^Awvvc<i  ^\v<S.'\>^^v:\'^^ 
commerce  in  France,    Sixth,  to  report  on  VrnVtaWoxi^  q1  Yt^aaXi  xx^^^^sias^*-^- 
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Seventh,  to  furnish  advice  on  matters  pertaining  to  local  commercial  customs. 
Eighth,  to  encourage  arbitration  in  commercial  matters  between  French  sub- 
jects, or  between  French  and  foreign  subjects. 

Any  active  or  honorary  member  has  the  right  to  call  on  the  com- 
mittee for  commercial  information  which  he  may  need.  This  is  fur- 
nished free,  but  without  responsibility.  The  president  turns  over  the 
matter  to  two  members  who  have  to  present  a  written  report  on  the 
information  desired.  A  monthly  bulletin  is  published  and  distrib- 
uted to  all  members.  Outsiders  may  subscribe  for  same  for  the  sum 
of  12  francs  ($2.32)  a  year.  This  bulletin  takes  up  matters  of  com- 
mercial interest.  A  review  of  the  market  is  also  given  with  valuable 
information  regarding  the  leading  staple  products  of  this  section. 

The  expenses  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  are  covered  by  annual 
subscriptions  of  12  francs  ($2.32)  from  each  member.  The  French 
Government  has,  this  year,  presented  to  the  three  French  institu- 
tions— chamber  of  commerce,  relief  society,  and  Alliance  France — 
the  old  building  of  the  French  considate,  which  is  now  being  refitted 
to  provide  adequate  quarters  for  these  institutions. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 
ONE  ESTABLISHED  AT  CAPE  TOWN  TO  AID  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS. 

Consul-General  Julius  G.  Lay,  reporting  from  Cape  Town,  states 

that  a  commercial  information  bureau  has  been  started  at  his  office 

where  anyone  in  South  Africa  can  obtain,  by  applying  personally  or 

through  the  m?jls,  catalogues  and  other  information  regarding  any 

manufactured  article  they  wish  to  purchase  in  the  United  States. 

He  adds: 

In  order  to  make  this  commercial  information  bureau  a  complete 
success  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  urged  to  send  to 
the  American  consulate-general  at  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  their 
catalogues  and  the  following  information,  which  will  be  carefully 
filed  and  indexed:  Name  and  address;  code  address  and  codes  used; 
export  discounts  and  terms  of  payment;  references;  nature  of  goods; 
list  of  branches  or  agents  in  South  Africa  or  London,  and  whether 
business  can  be  done  direct  or  only  through  agents;  also  catalogues, 
prices  current,  discount  sheets,  circulars,  small  photographs,  etc.  It 
IS  most  essential  that  manufacturers  state  explicitly  whether  the  dis- 
counts quoted  are  the  best  which  they  can  offer,  and  whether  appli- 
cable to  any  size  of  order.  If  discounts  are  quoted  on  a  sliding  scale 
or  are  confidential,  this  should  be  clearly  stated,  in  order  that  the 
information  department  will  be  able  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the 
importers. 

The  existence  of  this  bureau  is  brought  to  the  notice  of  nearly 

everyone  in  South  Africa  likely  to  purchase  imported  goods  in  a 

circular  letter,  and  thus  even  the  farmer  in  the  interior  who  has  never 

heard  of  an  American  consulate  can  write  to  this  office  and  ascertain 

in  a  few  days  Avhether  the  article  he  requires  is  manufactured  in  the 

United  States,  instead  of  waiting  ten  weeks  for  a  reply  from  one  of 

our  manufacturers  or,  as  is  generally  the  case,  purchasing  an  inferior 

but  more  expensive  article  m^de  e\"^^\M\v^T^.    \i  va^Yvvif acturers  in  the 

United  States  will  comply  V\l\vV\v\?>Te.o;v\^"^>L^xv^i^x^^x^^^\^^^^^ 

changes  in  prices,  etc.,  a  grea\,  d^^\  oi  \i\x'sv\\a.^'s.  ^^\.  \i^^r  ^qrs.  \s^ 
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European  countries  can  be  secured  by  American  firms.  [A  list  of 
articles  imported  into  South  Africa  from  all  countries,  which  was 
forwarded  by  the  consul-general,  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures.] 


BRITISH  INDIA. 
VALUE  OF  BOARDS  OF  TRADE  IN   PROMOTING  BRITISH  COMMERCE. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bombay  has 
just  been  issued,  and  referring  to  its  points  of  interest  Consul-General 
W.  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  calls  attention  to  the  following  as  appeal- 
ing particularly  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States : 

Under  a  special  topic  "  Trade  instructions "  is  defined  to  be  "  a 
new  and  practical  method  of  putting  interested  parties  at  home  and 
out  here  in  direct  communication  with  each  other  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness." It  will  be  noted  that  the  purpose  of  this  new  organ  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  is  to  put  business  houses  at  home  in  direct 
communication  with  business  firms  in  Bombay  and  India.  "At 
home  "  means  England  with  the  Briton.  The  energies  of  the  Bom- 
bay Chamber  of  Commerce  will  be  brought  into  requisition  to  pro- 
mote the  trade  between  England  and  India,  or  possibly  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  India.  This  is  the  main  object  and  highest 
ambition  of  the  chambers  of  commerce,  not  only  of  Bombay,  but  also 
of  Calcutta,  Madras,  Rangoon,  Karachi,  and  all  other  points  in  India 
that  have  trade  organizations ;  and  this  fact  accounts  in  part  for  the 
other  important  lact  that  the  united  colonies  control  over  68  per 
cent  of  the  foreign  business  by  sea  of  all  India. 

The  United  States  does  not  share  in  this  advantage.  What  trade 
our  manufacturers  secure  in  India  they  have  to  get  by  intelligent, 
systematic,  and  persistent  endeavor.  One  American  firm  has  devoted 
twentv  or  more  years  to  getting  trade  in  India,  and  it  has  succeeded. 
The  firm  spent  considerable  money  to  accomplish  results,  but  it  has 
them,  despite  of  all  obstacles  and  without  the  aid  of  English  boards 
of  trade  or  other  trade  organizations.  It  has  a  "  chota  "  board  of 
trade  of  its  own,  and,  more  than  that,  it  has  a  depot  of  supplies  from 
which  it  can  fill  orders  taken  in  any  part  of  India  within  a  few  days. 


PERSIA. 


AMERICANS  ORGANIZE  FOR  PARTICIPATION    IN   TRADE   EXCHANGE. 

Consul  W.  F.  Doty,  of  Tabriz,  submits  the  following  report  on  an 

enterprise  in  Persia  which  should  accomplish  much  in  the  promotion 

of  American  commerce  in  that  country : 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Urumia,  to  confer  with  a  number  of 
naturalized  American  citizens,  it  was  decided  by  thirty  or  more  of 
them  to  incorporate  at  once  for  a  general  exchange  of  commodities 
with  the  United  States.  I  pointed  out  to  them  that  in  all  probability 
their  society  could  secure  the  agencies  for  agricultural  machinery, 
hardware  in  general,  sewing  machines,  and  cotton  fabrics,  while  the 
society  could  export  Persian  and  other  orieivt^V  c^aiT^^Vs.  ^w^  \^N\^^^ti:^^ 
silk  tapestries  and  table  and  couch  covers^  cw^\v\otv  eciN^^'^s^^'cv  'aJ^'^^- 
dve  sort  made  from  donkey  carpet  saddVeWg^ — e^^V^vcv  VvcA^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
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suitable  for  candy  and  medicine,  a  fine  grade  of  raisins  in  neat  boxes, 
almonds,  and  possibly  other  articles. 

If  American  shoes  could  be  sold  to  them  at  $1.75  f.  o.  b.,  New  York 
or  Boston,  it  is  probable  that  they  could  introduce  them  into  north- 
west Persia.  The  sizes  ought  to  run  from  No.  6  to  9,  very  wide 
and  high  instep,  for  the  average  need.  Persians  wear  slippers  gener- 
ally, as  it  is  necessary  to  remove  foot  gear  upon  entermg  a  house. 
Usually  the  slippers  have  no  heels  and  cover  only  the  instep  and  for- 
ward part  of  the  foot.  A  few  American  plows  are  in  use  near 
Urumia,  brought  in  from  Russia,  and  they  are  appreciated.  I  sug- 
gest that  firms  interested  should  send  catalogues  direct  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  society.     [Address  filed  at  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


COST  OF  LIVING. 


GERMANY. 


INCREASED   PRICES  OF   FAMILY   NECESSARIES   IN   BRESLAU. 

Consul  H.  L.  Spahr,  of  Breslau,  reports  that  the  Association  of 
Prussian  Office  Holders  has  published  statistics  showing  the  increase 
in  the  prices  of  family  necessaries  in  that  German  city  in  1906  as 
compared  with  1896,  from  which  publication  the  consul  has  compiled 
the  following  table : 


Articles. 

Increase. 

Men's  wear: 

l*er  cent. 

Hat.s  and  foot- 

wear   

10  to  15 

Underwear— 

Linen 

33.  ;i 

Cotton 

20  to  25 

Woolen 

16.7  to  21.4 

Outerwear- 

Suits 

20 

Overeoats  . 

2o 

Woolen,  in 

general.. 

m 

Cravats,     um- 

brellas,  and 

gloves 

10  to  2.S 

Footwear 

10  to  15 

Women's  wear: 

' 

Hats 

30 

Underweai  — 

Linen 

3.S.  3 

Cotton 

20  to  25       i 

Woolen 

2h 

Outerwear — 

W(K)leii  in 

general.. 

00.  3 

Ready- 

m  a  d  e 

clotlnnLT. 

50 

F(M)fwear.. 

10  to  15 

Uinbrel- 

la-^    and 

gloves  ... 

25  to  28 

Children's  wc'ar; 

, 

Hilts 

10  to  25 

Articles. 


Children's  wear- 
Continued. 
Tnderwear — 

Linen 

Cotton 

W(»olen 

Outerwear— 

snits 

Overcoats  . 
Woolen,  in 
general.. 

F(M)twear 

Cravats,     um- 
brellas, and 

gloves 

Food  and  drink: 

Butter 

Kggs 

Potatoes 

Meal  and  beer 

in  bottles 

Fruit 

Beans  

Peas  and  rolls . 

Lentils 

Rice 

(Jrits 

Oatmeal 

Millet 

Zwieback 

Herrings    and 

onions 

Pepper  

JJread  and  meat 


Increase. 


I'd-  cad. 


:«.3 
20  to  25 
IG  to  2« 

20  tt)  Tk) 
20  to  W) 

CO.  3 
10  to  15 


10  to  28 

13  to  36 
28 
22 

10 
14 
43 
27 
85 
16 
11 
21 
45 
17 

20 

53 

10  to  20 


Articles. 


Increase. 


Miscellaneous: 

Coal,  summer 
and  winter 
prices 

Briquet'^,  sum- 
mer and  win- 
ter prices 

Kin<iling  wood 

Kitchen  uten- 
sils, iron  and 
woo<len 

Bed'^teads,  mat- 
tresses, ward- 
robes, tables, 
chairs,  etc... 

Hair  cut  and 
shave 

School  tuition . 

Hchoolb(K)ks, 
through  with- 
drawal ot  re- 
bate   

Workmen's 
wages 

Workwomen's 
wages 

Servants'  wages 

Charwomen's 
and  washer- 


w  o  m  e  u 

wages 

Soap 


/V^T  cent. 
15.  3  to  22. 2 


12.5  to  17.7 
21.4 


15  to  20 


15  to  20 

.50 
20  to  20.4 


5  to  10 

50  to  6t'..  7 

50 
25 


3S.3 
60 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  noteworthy  increases  are  visible  for 
doctors'  fees,  medicines,  church  and  other  taxes,  ecclesiastical  services, 
cost  of  burials,  care  of  graves,  etc. 

The  principal  cause  oi  a\\  tVv\?>,>  \w  t\v^  oi;}inion  of  the  association,  is 
the  strong  and  rapid  ad\ai\e^  oi  N^a^^  m  ^Nyt^w^^^s.  ^i  trade. 
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Employers  naturally  raise  their  prices  to  meet  the  higher  wages  and 
dearer  raw  materials  in  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of  profits. 
The  salaried  man,  however,  whose  income  does  not  keep  pace  with  the 
advance,  finds  it  necessary  to  alter  his  mode  of  living  or  run  into  debt. 

PRICES  THROUGHOUT  EMPIRE. 
GENERAL    INCREASE    SHOWN     BY    COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT. 

Consul  Thomas  H.  Norton,  of  Chemnitz,  advises  that  the  German 
statistical  oflSce  has  prepared  a  very  careful  comparative  statement 
showing  the  general  increase  in  the  prices  of  all  commodities  during 
the  past  few  years.  As  a  basis  for  comparison  the  oflSce  adopted  the 
average  prices  of  commodities  during  the  decade  ending  in  1898. 
With  these  prices  are  contrasted  the  rates  current  in  the  month  of 
June,  1907.  There  is  a  general  increase,  but  the  ratios  among  the 
different  categories  of  articles  show  wide  divergences.  Classifying 
articles  under  five  principal  heads,  the  following  are  the  percentages 
of  increase:  Cereals,  25;  animal  products,  27;  agricultural  products 
of  foreign  origin,  20 ;  textiles,  55 ;  and  mineral  products,  60. 


ENGLAND. 
INCREASED  COST  OF  FOOD  COMMODITIES   AND  COAL. 

Consul  F.  W.  Mahin,  of  Nottingham,  makes  the  following  report 
on  the  advance  in  prices  of  various  articles  of  merchandise  in 
England : 

The  retail  price  of  bread  has  just  been  advanced  in  Nottingham  on 
all  grades  from  6  to  6i  cents  for  the  best  2-pound  loaf.  Advances 
have  been  made  generally  throughout  England.  There  is  no  collusion 
or  agreement  and  therefore  no  uniformity  in  advance  of  prices, 
which  range  from  5  to  7  cents,  best  2-pound  loaf,  in  different  locali- 
ties. Bakers  generally  have  refrained  from  raising  prices  as  long  as 
possible,  until  losing  money  in  some  cases,  and  the  advance  in  this 
locality  is  now  less  in  proportion  than  the  increased  cost  of  flour. 
In  the  past  six  months  alone  flour  has  risen  8s.  ($1.95)  per  sack  of 
20  stone  (280  pounds),  and  a  further  rise  is  probable,  which  will 
advance  bread  prices  still  higher,  if  present  crop  indications  are 
verified. 

On  the  whole,  the  cost  of  living  in  this  country  has  increased  in  the 
past  two  years.  Coming  simultaneously  with  the  return  of  general 
prosperity,  the  general  cause  of  the  advance  in  prices  is  evident. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  coal,  now  sold  at  an  increase  in  price  of  a 
dollar  or  more  a  ton  over  a  year  ago.  This  advance  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  much  increased  demand  in  factories  and  other  industries,  and 
it  is  so  far  the  most  serious  increase  in  the  price  of  any  commodity. 
Bread,  however,  is  affected  by  the  comparative  shortage  in  wheat 
supplies,  though  the  increased  price  would  probably  be  less  if  pur- 
chasing power  had  not  been  augmented  by  good  times. 

Sugar,  tea,  cocoa,  pepper,  cutlery,  carpets,  blankets,  various  canned 
goods,  and  other  household  articles  also  cost  more  than  a  year  or  so 
ago.  Cheese,  bacon,  and  meats  generally  are  fairly  stationary  in 
price.    Butter  is  slightly  lower  than  a  year  «igp^  o^\\v^'8v.^^^x^\?i!5s^  \55> 
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the  increasing  supplies  sent  over  from  Denmark.  For  the  enhanced 
cost  of  commodities,  the  workingman  finds  compensation  in  the  active 
demand  for  labor  at  higher  wages.  The  chief  sufferers  are  the  rail- 
ways, which  are  paying  heavily  increased  prices  for  coal  without  any 
compensation,  and  persons  with  fixed  incomes,  or  depending  upon 
dividends  on  stocks  and  other  securities  now  so  generally  depressed 
in  this  country. 

BRITISH  INDIA. 
HIGH  PRICES  OF  FOOD  THE   CAUSE  OF  UNREST. 

Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael  makes  the  following  report  from 
Calcutta  on  the  high  prices  of  foodstuffs  in  India: 

In  the  middle  of  July  rice  in  Bengal  was  58  per  cent  dearer  than 
what  is  considered  the  normal  price,  wheat  26  per  cent  dearer,  and 
maize  70  per  cent  above  normal.  The  public  discussion  of  the  situ- 
ation has  Drought  out  a  report  of  the  director  of  agriculture  which 
aflSrms  that  prices  of  food  grains  all  over  India  has  advanced  rapidly 
and  unprecedentedly.  Especially  have  prices  risen  rapidly  and 
sharply  in  eastern  Bengal,  and  clear-headed  men  on  the  spot  are  bold 
to  say  that  the  distress  caused  by  dear  food  and  small  wage  are 
responsible  for  the  perturbed  condition  of  society  in  that  part  of 
India. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  harvests  in  eastern  Bengal  and 
Assam  have  been  considered  poor,  especially  the  rice  crop,  which  is 
the  staple  food  of  the  laboring  and  poor  classes.  In  1904  1  rupee 
(32  cents)  would  buy  2G  pounds  of  rice,  whereas  in  1906  it  would 
buy  only  10  pounds  and  in  1907  about  8  pounds.  Thus  the  Indian 
whose  main  subsistence  is  rice  has  to  pay  nearly  three  times  as  much 
for  that  article  now  as  he  did  in  1904.  For  the  most  part  his  wages 
have  not  increased  at  all,  and  where  wages  have  been  advanced  not 
a  single  instance  can  be  found  where  the  increase  has  been  three 
times.  The  food-grain  crops  of  1907  promise  to  be  very  large,  and 
it  will  be  interesting  to  note  any  tendency  to  return  to  the  prices  of 
food  grains,  especially  rice,  that  prevailea  three  years  ago,  and  what 
effect,  if  any,  this  return  to  normal  prices  will  have  on  the  condition 
of  "  unrest  "  in  eastern  Bengal  and  Assam. 


POSTAL  SERVICE. 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 
TRANSPORTATION    OF    PACKAGES    IN    GREAT   BRITAIN. 

Owing  to  the  interest  in  the  continued  improvement  of  the  post- 
office  service  in  this  and  other  countries,  the  following  from  Consul 
F.  W.  Mahin,  of  Nottingham,  explaining  the  operation  of  the  parcels 
post  in  the  United  Kingdom,  will  be  of  interest: 

There  are  no  carrying  companies  in  England  like  the  express  com- 
panies of  the  United  States,  but  the  British  post-office  and  railroads 
perform  the  same  kind  of  service.    The  post-office  carries  parcels  not 
exceeding  11  pounds  in  \ve\g\vl.    1\i^  di^x^^  \'s.  *^  ^^wr^^  (6  cents) 
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for  1  pound  or  less,  and  a  gradual  increase  up  to  11  pence  (22  cents) 
for  11  pounds  or  more  than  10.  The  size  is  lunited  to  3  feet  6  inches 
in  length,  but  may  be  any  width,  except  that  length  and  girth  com- 
bined must  not  exceed  6  feet.  Explosive,  dangerous,  filthy,  and 
indecent  articles  are  prohibited.  The  post-office  pays  £2  ($9.73)  com- 
pensation for  loss  of  a  parcel,  except  one  containing  money  or  jewelry. 
But  compensation  for  every  parcel  can  be  secured  by  registration. 
The  ordinary  registry  fee  of  2  pence  (4  cents)  secures  £6  ($24.33) 
compensation;  a  fee  of  3  pence  secures  £20  ($97.33) ;  4  pence,  £40 
($194.66),  and  so  on  up  to  the  maximum  compensation  of  £400 
($1,946.60)  by  the  payment  of  Is.  lOd.  (44  cents).  Compensation 
lor  damage  is  given  only  when  the  packet  is  conspicuously  marked 
"  Fragile,  with  care." 

The  British  railways  carry  on  passenger  trains  parcels  of  any  size, 
shape,  or  weight,  the  onljr  limitation  bemg  that  they  must  be  of  such 
size  and  weight  as  to  go  mto  the  guard's  van,  which  is  like  an  Ameri- 
can express  or  baggage  car,  though  smaller.  The  charge  for  any 
distance  within  the  kingdom  is  4  pence  (8  cents)  for  2  pounds  or  less 
and  6  pence  (10  cents)  for  3  pounds.  Above  that  weight  the  rate 
increases  gradually  up  to  24  pounds,  varying  with  distance  and  being 
higher  for  goods  carried  into  Scotland.  For  24  pounds,  not  exceeding 
30  miles  distance,  the  charge  is  6  pence  (12  cents),  gradually  increas- 
ing to  2  shillings  (48  cents)  for  distances  above  100  miles,  and  2s.  6d. 
(60  cents)  to  Scotland.  For  each  pound  above  24  the  charge  is  from 
one-half  cent  to  3  cents,  according  to  distance.  The  charges  include 
both  collection  and  delivery  from  and  to  residences  or  business  places. 

OTHER  CHARGES  AND  COMPENSATION CARRIAGE  OF  PERIODICALS. 

Certain  enumerated  articles  of  unusual  value  or  destructibilitv  are 
subject  to  higher  charges,  dependent  on  value,  and  are  limited  to  28 
pounds  in  weight.  Other  enumerated  articles  are  charged  lower  than 
ordinary  rates  if  carried  at  owner's  risk.  The  railway  parcels 
arrangement  includes  the  collection  and  delivery  of  passengers' 
baggage.  For  instance,  on  the  request  of  an  intending  passenger 
from  Nottingham  to  London,  the  railway  conveys  his  trunk  from  his 
Nottingham  residence  to  his  London  address  for  a  shilling  (24  cents). 
Compensation  for  loss  of  or  damage  to  parcels  not  carried  at  owner's- 
risk  rates  is  made  by  the  railways. 

The  post-oflSce  gives  no  special  rates  to  newspapers  or  other  period- 
icals. One  who  receives  a  newspaper  or  magazine  direct  from  the 
publisher  must  pay;  the  ordinary  postage  for  printed  matter,  besides 
the  subscription  price.  The  custom  is  therefore  to  subscribe  through 
newsdealers.  These  receive  their  supplies  through  the  railways, 
which  charge  from  a  penny  to  3  pence  for  1  pound  (2  to  6  cents, 
dependent  on  distance)  up  to  G  pence  to  2s.  3d.  (12  to  54  cents)  for 
48  pounds;  for  each  additional  pound  one-quarter  to  1  cent.  These 
charges  do  not  include  collection  or  delivery.  Returned  parcels  of 
newspapers  are  carried  at  half  rates.  Van  loads  of  periodicals  are 
charged  6  pence  (12  cents)  per  van  per  mile — the  minimum  charge 
being  £1   ($4.87)   and  the  maximum  weight  per  van  2  tons   (4,480 

Smnds).     Thus  the  van  rate  is  £1  for  any  distance  up  to  40  miles, 
yond  which  it  is  6d.  a  mile. 
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BRITISH  INDIA. 
REDUCTION  IN  LETrER  AND  PARCEL  RATES  IN  OPERATION. 

According  to  Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  since 
October  1,  1907,  India  enjoys  the  lowest  postage  and  parcel  rates, 
it  is  claimed,  of  any  country  in  the  world,  the  rates  following: 

The  weight  that  will  be  carried  for  2  cents  is  10  tolahs  or  4  ounces, 
and  2  cents  for  each  additional  4  ounces  or  fraction  thereof.    The 

farcel  rates  will  be  4  cents  for  each  16  ounces  up  to  11  pounds, 
nland,  including  Ceylon  and  Portuguese  India,  letters  weighing  1 
tolah,  1  cent,  and  if  more  than  1  tolah  and  not  more  than  4  ounces,  2 
cents.     Every  additional  4  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  2  cents. 

Letter  postage  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  countries  participat- 
ing in  the  scheme  of  imperial  penny  postage,  2  cents  per  ounce;  to 
any  part  of  the  world  5  cents  for  the  first  ounce,  3  cents  for  each 
additional  ounce  or  fraction  thereof.  Parcel  postage,  inland,  not 
exceeding  IG  ounces,  4  cents.  It  is  also  the  purpose  of  me  Government 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  money  orders. 


GERMANY. 
NKW    RATE    FOR   TRANS- ATLANTIC^    REMITTANCES. 

Consul  C.  B.  Hurst  reports  from  Plauen  that  it  has  often  been  a 
question  in  remitting  small  sums  of  money  to  the  United  States  from 
Germany  whether  to  buy  a  draft  on  some  American  city  or  to  send 
through  the  post-office,  on  account  of  the  prevailing  rate  of  exchange 
at  the  local  post-office  which  was  fixed  at  424  marks  ($100,912)  per 
$100.  If  the  amount  to  be  sent  passed  a  certain  figure,  it  was  cheaper 
to  remit  through  banks.  The  matter  is  now  considerably  simplified 
for  forwarding  sums  under  $100,  the  maximum  that  may  be  sent  by 
one  money  order  from  Germany  to  the  United  States,  as  a  new  rate 
of  422.50'  marks  ($100,555)  per  $100  has  been  established  for  all 
remittances  to  the  United  States,  the  Philippines,  and  to  Cuba,  with 
20  ptVuni^s  ($().()1T())  additional  post-oflice  charo^e  for  each  20  marks 
($4.76)  sent.  The  regulation  went  into  effect  throughout  Germany 
on  October  1. 

LOCUST  BEANS. 

CYPRUS. 
VALUABLE    AND    HISTOUIC    lOOD    AN    ARTICLE   OF    COMMERCE. 

In  stating  that  the  "  husks  "  of  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  are 
still  extant  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  Consul- 
General  G.  B.  Ravndal  writes  from  Beirut  concerning  this  food: 

Arabs  and  Moors  oat  them.     In  the  south  of  Europe  they  are  em- 
ployed as  food   for  horses,  cattle,  and  swine.     In  Cyprus,  next  to 
barley,  they  constitute  the  principal  article  for  export.     The  total 
yield  of  the  island  of  carohs  or  locust  beans  (not  to  be  confounded 
with  St.  John's  bread),  in  100(>,  amounted  to  09,000  tons.     In  August 
the  caroh  tree  is  seen  beai™?;\>o\\v  ^v^xs^\<?.  "a?c\^\\>^^  itwlt.    The  latter 
is  ii  pod,  brown  and  \cat\\eY\,  4  \o  ^  \T\e!^^^\^\v^,'5s.X\V^^x^xN^^.,^^^ 
containing  a  fleshy  and  at  Wsi  mea\^  \>xA^.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^'^X^ ^^^\.\a.^\i.. 
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in  which  lie  a  number  of  shining  brown  seeds ;  these  are  bitter  and  of 
no  use. 

On  account  of  the  abundant  sugar  contained  in  carobs,  the  latter 
form  a  nutritious  and  fattening  food  for  horses  and  cattle.  England, 
for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  imports  large  quantities  of  carobs  in  the  form 
of  flour  (that  they  may  be  more  digestible)  from  Spain,  Italy,  Crete, 
Samos,  and  Cyprus.  Most  of  the  Cyprus  carobs,  however,  are  ex- 
ported in  bulk,  and  the  grinding  is  done  in  England.  I  am  informed 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  "cattle  food''  is  exported  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States.  If  proper  steamship  facilities 
existed  between  the  United  States  and  the  Levant,  carobs  would  prob- 
ably be  carried  direct  to  the  United  States  to  be  prepared  there  into 
cattle  food.  Carobs  are  also  used  in  considerable  quantities,  especially 
in  France,  for  distillation,  and  the  spirits  obtained  are  deemed  choice. 
Carobs  are  also  employed  for  the  production  of  a  semiliquid  substance, 
resembling  molasses,  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oriental 
sweets. 

The  carob  tree,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  locust  tree  of 
America,  seems  to  prefer  the  mild  climate  of  the  southern  sea  coasts 
and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is,  however,  found  in  the  I^eb- 
anon,  for  instance,  and  recently  I  noticed  that  its  introduction  into  the 
north  of  India  has  been  recommended,  on  the  supposition  that  it 
would  prove  an  important  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  country 
and  a  valuable  safeguard  against  famine.  The  produce  is  exceedingly 
abundant,  some  trees  yieldmg  as  much  as  900  pounds  of  pods.  The 
wood  is  hard  and  much  valued,  and  the  bark  and  leaves  are  used  for 
tanning.  One  variety  of  the  carob  is  called  in  Cyprus  "Apostolike." 
This,  however,  is  not  so  named  after  the  "Apostle ;  it  means  that  the 
tree  is  "sent  (by  God),"  i.  e.,  self-sown.  The  carob  tree  propogates 
freely.     The  cultivated  trees  have  all  been  grafted. 


FRANCE. 


TRADE    IN    CAKORS    OK    ST.    .lOlIX  S    liKKAI). 

Replying  to  a  correspondent  who  is  interested  in  locust  beans  (carob 
beans  or  St.  John's  bread),  Consul-General  R.  P.  Skinner  discovers 
that  the  French  market  is  at  Cette,  rather  than  Marseille,  where  large 
quantities  are  taken  up  for  horse  and  cattle  feeding.     He  adds : 

The  shelled  bean  is  not  handled  as  a  separate  product,  either  at 
Marseille  or  Cette.  The  beans  in  the  shell  are  imported  from  Cyprus, 
Candia,  and  Spain.  The  principal  dealers  and  brokers  at  Cette 
[names  on  file  at  Bureau  of  Manufactures]  might  probably  place 
correspondents  in  direct  communication  with  the  exporters  from  the 
producing  markets,  who  could  ship  the  goods  in  bulk  in  direct  sailing 
vessels,  particularly  from  Cyprus  or  Candia.  Actual  prices  are  $2.51 
to  $2.61  per  220  pounds  in  bags  from  custom-house  stores. 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  France  to  extract  alcohol  from  these 
beans,  but  it  never  proved  possible  to  rectify  the  product  sufficiently 
for  the  trade,  the  characteristic  odor  of  the  bean  being  very  persistent. 
The  total  imports  of  locust  beans  into  France  in  1904  were  17,320 
tons;  in  1905,  23,573  tons,  and  in  190G,  17,926  tons.  Exports  frowv 
France  during  the  same  years  were  ^91,  ^1^^  ^w^  ^^^  \.^\ss.^  x'lis.^^^- 
tively. 
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FOREIGN  EXPOSITIONS. 

NORWAY. 
OPPORTUNITY   PRESENTED   FOR   DISPLAY   OF   AMERICAN    MOTOR  BOATS. 

Consul  F.  S.  S.  Johnson,  of  Bergen,  contributes  the  following  report 
on  the  forthcoming  fisheries  exposition  to  be  held  in  Norway  in  1908, 
with  the  view  of  interesting  American  motor-boat  manufacturers : 

The  site  for  the  fishing  exposition  to  be  held  at  Trondhjem  will  be 
the  Ilevolden,  Liabakken,  and  Kongens  bastion.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  exhibition  grounds  will  be  separated  by  0vre  Hen  street,  but 
connected  by  an  elevated  bridge  over  this  street.  Boats  and  vessels 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  western  channel  harbor,  inner  basin,  between 
St.  Olaf  bridge  and  Skansen. 

Our  manunicturers  of  motor  boats  and  engines  would  do  well  to 
take  part  in  this  exposition,  as  the  Norwegian  fishermen  are  looking 
for  the  most  reasonable  as  well  as  the  best  engine  to  place  in  their 
fishing  crafts.  Fishing  is  the  principal  industry  on  tne  west  coast 
of  Norway,  and  the  number  of  vessels  employed  in  this  trade  is 
annually  increasing 

Bergen,  Stavanger,  and  Trondhjem  are  the  principal  ports  in 
western  Norway,  and  at  these  places  our  manufacturers  of  motors 
should  have  active  and  wide-awaKe  agents,  having  a  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  the  engine  and  able  to  explain  advantages  over  other 
machines.  It  is  essential  that  this  person  should  know  the  Nor- 
wegian language,  for  few,  if  any,  of  the  fishermen  know  English  or 
any  other  language;  with  the  merchants  it  is  different.  It  would 
be  a  wise  plan  for  our  manufacturers  to  quote  the  prices  of  their 
goods  delivered  at  Bergen.  Freight  rates  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Wilson  Line  from  New  York  via  Hull  and  Newcastle  on  the  Tyne. 
The  Norwegian  customs  duties  are  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Motor 
manufacturers  must  remember  that  owing  to  stringent  laws  as  to 
keeping  gasoline  in  warehouses  and  the  heavy  customs  duties  gasoline 
is  very  expensive.  For  this  reason  petroleum  motor  engines,  as  well 
as  boats,  are  the  ones  which  sell  the  best  and  are  the  most  in  demand. 


BRAZIL. 
AKKANGKMENTS    I'OR    FREE  ADMISSION    OF    AMERICAN    FARM    UTENSILS. 

Consul-General  G.  E.  Anderson  reports  that  arrangements  for  the 
Brazilian  National  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  com- 
mencing in  June,  1908,  are  nearing  completion,  to  which  he  adds : 

The  indications  are  that  American  agricultural  implements,  the 
only  class  of  foreign  goods  to  be  admitted  to  the  exposition  except 
through  local  agents,  will  be  well  represented.  Arrangements  for  the 
admission  of  goods  sent  by  American  manufacturers  for  the  exposi- 
tion free  of  duty  have  not  yet  been  completed  and  can  take  official 
form  only  in  the  budget  law  to  be  passed  by  the  present  Congress, 
which  adjourns  in  December,  but  it  is  announced  by  those  in  charge 
of  the  exposition  that  all  such  goods  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty 
with  the  provision  tYiat  it  tYvey  ^ice.  ?>o\^*\\i'&x^TSi.  ^^i^ivs^'s.  ^ill  be  paid 
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upon  them.  It  is  probable  that  the  matter  will  be  arranged  by  certifi- 
cate from  the  Brazilian  consular  representatives  in  the  United  States. 
The  Government  also  announces  that  it  will  make  no  charge  for  ex- 
hibiting space  for  such  goods,  but  that  it  is  advisable,  if  not  necessary, 
that  apphcations  for  space  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  that 
pavilions  of  proper  size  and  nature  should  be  constructed.  Every  facil- 
ity is  to  be  offered  for  the  display  of  goods  and  for  the  sale  of  modem 
agricultural  machinery.  The  purpose  of  making  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  that  the  exposition  be  purely  national  in  its  scope,  made 
in  favor  of  American  agricultureal  machinery,  is  in  the  mamfest  de- 
sire of  the  Brazilian  authorities  to  introduce  modem  agricultural 
methods  in  this  country.  Applications  for  space  should  be  made  to 
Dr.  Antonio  Olyntho  Santos  Pires,  in  care  of  the  minister  of  public 
works,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  exposition,  and  who 
was  a  Brazilian  commissioner  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904. 
Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 


FRANCE. 
CONGRESS    OF    REFRIGERATING    INDl  STRIES    TO    BE    HELD    AT    PARIS. 

The  charge  d'affaires  of  the  French  Republic  at  Washington  has 
furnished  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  through  the  Department  of 
State,  printed  copies  of  the  programme  and  announcement  (in  French) 
of  the  First  International  Congress  of  Refrigerating  Industries, 
which  will  be  held  at  Paris  at  the  end  of  next  year.  In  transmitting 
this  literature  the  charge  states  that  the  congress  is  regarded  as 
unusually  important,  and  that  his  Government  will  be  pleased  to 
have  official  delegates  named  for  the  congress  and  to  have  the  circu- 
lars and  programmes  brought  to  the  attention  of  academies,  societies, 
and  all  learned  bodies  likely  to  be  interested. 


EMIGRATION. 

ITALY. 
ARRANGEMENTS   FOR   TRANSPORTING    FAMILIES   TO   CHILE. 

Vice-Consul  Ernest  Santi  reports  from  Milan  upon  the  plan  to 

introduce  Italian  families  into  Chile  as  follows : 

The  Government  of  Chile  has  signed  a  contract  with  an  Italian 
agent  who  has  agreed  to  transport  a  large  number  of  Italian  families 
to  that  country.  Before  embarking  the  emigrants  will  have  to  appear 
before  the  Chilean  consul  at  the  port  of  shipment,  and  he  will  verify 
as  to  their  trade,  at  the  same  time  establishing  that  they  have  never 
been  imprisoned  or  fined  for  criminal  offenses,  and  that  they  are  in  a 
^ood  physical  condition.  The  head  of  each  family  must  not  be  older 
man  50  years  of  age  and  must  be  an  active  man.  If  possible,  these 
families  are  to  be  shipped  on  Italian  steamers.  After  having  ar- 
rived in  Chile,  the  emi^ants  will  be  lodged  and  fed  for  one  week  free 
of  charge  by  the  Government,  which,  in  the  mean  time,  will  obtain 
the  Italian  Government's  permission  for  their  staying  there.  The 
Chilean  Government  will  repatriate  at  its  own  expense  any  emigrant 
disabled  during  the  first  year  of  his  stay,  gWi\i^  W^a  ^\3asst  \£ksesis3Rx^ 
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of  his  family  the  sum  of  $10  each.  Any  emigrant  found  upon  arrival 
to  be  an  anarchist,  or  to  have  dangerous  diseases,  will  immediately  be 
refused  admission  to  the  country. 

This  step  is  reported  in  Italy  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Chilean 
Government  because  industry  suffers  for  lack  of  hands,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  Italians  are  steady  and  sober  workmen. 

PROPOSED   MEASURE  FOR  EMIGRANT  TRAFFIC. 
SPECIAL   LICENSE   FOR   FOREIGN    TRANSPORTATION    COMPANIES.    . 

Consul-General  Hector  de  Castro,  of  Rome,  reports  that  the  Italian 

emigration  oiRce  announces  the  following  proposed  measures : 

While  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  tl;e  same  guarantees  are 
extended  to  the  return  as  well  as  to  the  outgoing  jourrfey,  the  transportation 
of  emigrants  by  companies  not  provided  with  a  license  is  subjected  to  disciplin- 
ary measures.  The  companies  under  foreign  flag,  not  burdened  with  bonds  of 
any  sort  and  escaping  all  burdens,  bitterly  compete  against  our  transportation 
companies,  from  which  they  take  not  a  small  amount  of  profits.  To  equalize 
the  above  difference,  which  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  emigrant,  it  is 
now  proposed  to  also  Subject  to  a  special  license  the  transportation  of  the 
returning  emigrants  carried  on  by  companies  having  no  license.  Said  license 
shall,  of  course,  be  subordinated  to  proper  provisions  of  control,  and  hygiene 
shall  be  determined  by  regulations. 

The  consul-general  comments:  It  may  be  incidentally  remarked  that 
out  of  the  number  of  emigrants  returning  temporarily^  from  the  United 
States  to  Italy,  a  good  proportion  thereof  are  American  citizens. 


ASIATIC  TURKEY. 
(iOVKKNMENT    IMPOSKS    KKSTKICTIONS    OX    EMIGRATION. 

Consul  E.  L.  Harris,  of  Smyrna,  reports  that  the  number  of  peas- 
ants emigrating  from  Asia  Minor  to  the  United  States  is  large,  so 
much  so  that  the  Ottoman  Government,  fearful  least  the  whole  prov- 
ince be  depleted  of  able-bodied  men,  has  refused  to  permit  anyone 
to  leave  the  country,  except  upon  giving  a  guaranty  that  he  will 
return.  There  is,  in  spite  of  this  restriction,  however,  a  considerable 
emigration  going  on,  both  to  the  United  States  and  to  Egypt.  The 
peasants  smuggle  themselves  out  of  the  country  by  sailing  vessels  to 
Greece,  whence  they  are  free  to  go  wherever  they  wish. 


INSURANCE. 

AFRICA. 


AMERICAN    CX)MPANIES   SHARE   IN    THE   GENERAL   INCREASE. 

Consul-Gcncral  J.  G.  Lay,  of  Cape  Town,  in  forwarding  a  copy  of 

the  insurance  returns  for  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for 

the  year  ended  December  31,  1905,  and  in  part  for  the  year  1906, 

reviews  the  results  of  the  operations  of  American  companies  there, 

as  follows : 

Tlie  returns  give  some  interesting  figures  concerning  life  insur- 
ance in  Cape  Colony.     In  spite  of  the  trade  stagnation  and  com- 
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mercial  depression  there  has  been  an  increase  in  sums  assured  by 
all  companies  during  the  past  year  of  nearly  £1,000,000  sterling 
(£1=$4.86).  The  companies  chiefly  responsible  for  this  increase 
are  the  South  African  Mutual  (£590,000),  New  York  Life  (£108,000), 
and  the  Norwich  Union  (£106,000).  The  other  two  American  com- 
panies, the  Equitable  and  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York,  show  a 
decrease  in  their  business  in  this  country  of  £60,000  and  £73,500, 
respectively.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  Cape  Colony  has  an 
average  sum  assured  per  head  or  population  of  about  £32,  which 
is  possibly  exceeded  by  no  other  country  except  New  Zealand. 

[The  official  report  may  be  secured  for  examination  from  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


SIAM. 
GOOD    FIELD    IN    BANGKOK    FOR    AMERICAN     COMPANIES. 

The  attention  of  Vice-Consul-General  J.  W.  White,  of  Bangkok, 

has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  no  American  fire  insurance  companies 

are  represented  in  the  capital  city  of  Siam,  where  the  volume  of 

insurance  written  on  reasonably  sound  risks  would  seem  to  him  to 

warrant  the  attention  of  such  of  our  companies  as  may  wish  to 

extend  their  business  by  entering  foreign  fields.    Mr.  White  adds : 

Bangkok  maintains  no  fire  department,  nor  is  there  here  a  regular 
water  supply.  The  absence  of  these,  of  course,  makes  for  extreme 
caution  on  tne  part  of  the  companies.  Still  there  seems  to  be  a  suf- 
ficiency of  good  risks  to  make  this  district  attractive  to  insurance 
companies  of  every  nationality  save  American.  I  may  add  that  all 
companies  here  are  members  of  a  local  combine,  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  upholding  rates  and  regulating  the  character  of  risks  taken. 


ASIATIC  TURKEY. 
FIRE    RISKS   CONSIDERED    VERY    HAZARDOUS. 

Consul  Milo  A.  Jewett,  in  a  report  from  Trebizond,  states  that 
fire  insurance  is  increasing  in  popularity  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  a  busi- 
ness, however,  which  is  exceptionally  risky  in  that  country,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  standards  of  morality  and  the  difficulties  attending 
criminal  prosecutions.  The  following  record  of  fires  at  Samsoun 
during  recent  years  is  significant  and  instructive : 


Year. 

Insured. 

Not  In- 
sured. 

Year. 

Insured. 

1 

Not  in- 
sured. 

Year. 

Insured. 

Not  In- 
sured. 

1894 

0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

1 
1 
0 
1 
0 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

cooooo 

0 
1 
2 
1 
0 

1904 

1905 

1906 

8 
13 
10 

2 

1896 

8 

1896 

s 

1897 

1898 
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CEMENT  WINE  TANKS. 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION   CONCERNING  THEIR  USE  IN   ALGERIA. 

In  continuation  of  his  previous  report  Consul  James  Johnston,  of 

Algiers,  furnishes  later  particulars  of  the  Algerian  method  of  cement 

wine-tank  construction. 

The  tanks  are  made  of  cement  reenforced  by  iron  or  steel  rods. 
They  can  be  constructed  for  any  capacity,  those  in  general  use  con- 
taining from  500  to  5,000  hectoliters  (hectoliter  =  26.417  gallons). 
The  lining  is  composed  of  pieces  of  glass  12  by  24  centimeters  (centi- 
meter =0.3937  inch),  cemented  together.  Tney  are  in  general  use 
among  the  wine,  oil,  and  alcohol  merchants,  but  they  could  be  used 
for  any  other  liquids  with  the  exception  of  strong  acids  (which 
attack  the  cement),  and  would  be  suitable  for  holding  brine.  A 
firm  of  this  city  [name  filed  at  Bureau  of  Manufactures]  is  now 
experimenting  with  a  new  composition  for  the  cementing  of  the 
glass  lining  with  a  view  of  constructing  tanks  to  hold  the  strongest 
acids. 


MOTOR  CARS  IN  TURKEY. 

NOW    PERMITTED    TO    ENTER    SUBJECT    TO    RESTRICTIONS. 

The  Revue  Commercial  du  Levant,  referring  to  the  announcement 
that  motor  cars,  which  up  to  the  present  have  been  debarred  from 
entering  Turkey,  are  now  authorized  to  do  so  with  certain  restrictions, 
points  out  that  though  good  roads  in  the  country  are  nonexistent  the 
inhabitants,  who  delight  in  novelties,  will  probably  purchase  cars 
which  will  have  to  be  made  solid  on  account  of  the  inequalities  of  the 
road  surface.  It  appears  that  there  are  a  few  provinces  which  are 
more  fortunate  in  their  roads  where,  doubtless,  a  larger  opening  will 
be  found. 


[DECEMBER,  1907.] 
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